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PREFACE. 


f 


On  the  publication  of  a  volume  whose  title  indicates  its 
connection  with  questions  arising  from  the  existence  of  negro 
slavery  in  the  United  States^  a  recollection  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  existing  works  on  that  subject  will  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  some  prefatory  exposition  of  the  author's  point  of  view. 

Although  the  questions  considered  in  this  work  are  not  fre- 
quently matters  of  controversy  in  courts  of  law,  and  derive  their 
principal  interest  from  their  connection  with  objects  of  more 
political  and  public  importance  than  are  the  litigated  rights  of 
private  persons,  yet  it  is  designed  and  published  as  a  legal  or 
juristical  treatise,  or  one  which,  if  not  technical,  may  still  with 
strictness  be  called  a  "  law  book."  It  is  intended  to  present 
statements  of  law  only,  without  the  introduction  of  auy  consider- 
ations of  the  effect  of  such  law  on  the  moral  or  religious,  the 
social  or  political  interests  of  the  nation  or  of  the  several  States. 

Having  this  character  exclusively,  it  follows  that  the  pro- 
posed work  cannot  be  ex{)ected  to  contain  any  thing  essentially 
new  :  simply  because,  if  such,  it  could  not  be  law.  The  merit 
of  a  treatise  of  this  kind  must  always  consist  in  presenting  no 
proposition  without  adequate  reference  or  deduction,  showing 
that  the  same  has  already  been  said,  or,  at  least,  if  not  said,  has 
been  implied  in  former  juridical  expositions. 
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Bat  the  best  known  propositions,  whether  of  fact  or  of  doc- 
trine, have  not  always  been  stated  in  their  proper  sequence,  or 
exhibited  as  coherent  or  mutually  dependent  propositions. 
Whatever  novelty  may  be  found  in  the  following  pages  will 
consist  in  the  attempted  arrangement  of  well-known  facts,  or 
received  doctrines  of  law,  connected  with  the  subject,  in  their 
proper  order ;  though,  in  doing  this,  it  may  be  made  to  appear 
that  some  propositions  which,  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  commonly  ad- 
vanced as  contradictory  or  antagonistic,  are,  in  reality,  not  so. 

If  successful  in  being  a  correct  statement  of  the  law  on  the 
subject,  the  proposed  treatise  cannot  be  of  a  partisan  character, 
or  cannot  be  otherwise  than  impartial  in  respect  to  the  objects 
of  political  parties.  For  the  exposition  of  existing  law  is  merely 
the  statement  of  the  fact,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  any  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  that  law,  on  grounds  of  moral  or  politi- 
cal expediency.  This  will  probably  be  admitted  by  all  who 
have  made  the  law  to  any  great  extent  their  study.  But  the 
popular  manner  of  treating  the  subject  of  slavery  may  warrant 
the  belief  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  participate 
in  such  discussions  would  not  admit  the  proposition,  and  do  not 
ordinarily  discriminate  between  the  legal  or  juristical  view  of 
subjects  of  social  interest  and  other  views  essentially  ethical  or 
political. 

The  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  science  of  law  and 
that  of  ethics  has  been  common  in  every  country,  and  manifested 
in  connection  with  many  subjects  of  social  interest ;  but  never 
nor  in  any  country  more  plainly  than  in  this,  at  the  present 
time,  in  controversy  excited  by  the  subject  herein  considered. 
The  connection  between  private  rights  and  public  law,  which 
everywhere  exists,  is  particularly  visible  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
republican  states,  i^nd  is  in  this  country  not  merely  a  matter  of 
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theory,  but  a  constant  object  of  judicial  consideration.  Where 
popular  sovereignty  is  recognized  and  is  visibly  operative  in  the 
form  of  government ;  where  law  is  seen  to  have  its  ultimate 
source  in  the  collective  judgment  of  the  community,  the  in- 
dividual member  of  society  may  the  more  easily  confound  law 
with  matter  of  conscience,  and  legal  inquiry  with  that  investiga- 
tion by  which  political  or  moral  ends  are  to  be  attained. 

In  the  belief  that  this  tendency  arises  principally  from  a 
want  of  precision  in  the  definitions  of  law  and  in  the  formulas 
which  express  the  basal  propositions  of  jurisprudence,  the  follow- 
ing examination  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  aflFecting  per- 
sonal condition  has  been  commenced  by  a  preliminary  exposition 
of  those  principles  of  general  jurisprudence  which  would  be 
necessarily  involved  in  considering  the  incidents  of  free  condition 
and  its  contraries  in  whatever  country  they  might  exist ;  and  it  has 
been  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  discriminate  for  use  in  the 
succeeding  inquiry  such  terms,  already  adopted  by  writers  of 
acknowledged  reputation,  as  are  requisite  to  express  the  neces- 
sary distinctions. 

Some  principles  are  necessarily  assumed  without  proof ;  and 
when  stated,  as  abstract  propositions,  without  being  illustrated 
by  application  to  cases,  only  those  already  familiar  with  the 
questions  to  which  they  apply  can  be  supposed  to  perceive  their 
relevancy.  The  value  of  the  abstract  or  elementary  portions  of 
this  treatise  may  be  tested  by  their  attempted  application  to  the 
practical  cases  presented  in  the  succeeding  portions.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  while  a  great  deal  of  the  literature  of  jurispru- 
dence may  illustrate  the  constant  need  of  such  reference  to  ele- 
mentary principles  and  discrimination  of  language,  it  will  also 
illustrate  the  fact  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  receive  much 
attention.  And  the  dictum  attributed  to  Bartolus,  "  do  verbi- 
bus  non  curat  Jurisconsultus,"  if  regarded  as  the  statement  of  a 
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fact,  is  perhaps  nowhere  better  vindicated  than  where  the  inci- 
dents of  bond  and  free  condition  have  been  the  topics  of  legal 
investigation. 

Since  it  is  principally  as  connected  with  public  or  constitu- 
tional law  that  the  incidents  of  free  condition  and  its  contraries 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  legal  inquiry,  and  now  excite 
most  discussion,  they  have,  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  following 
pages,  been  presented  in  that  connection. 

It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that,  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
every  country,  that  which  in  its  place  in  the  system  is  most  fun- 
damental  must  also  be  that  portion  which  is  least  the  subject  of 
legal  doubt,  or  that  which  may  the  most  easily  be  ascertained 
in  the  harmony^of  judicial  determinations.  So  it  will  probably 
be  thought  by  most  persons  that  in  the  exposition  of  any  class 
of  private  rights  and  obligations  arising  under  American  law 
the  constitutional  law  connected  with  the  subject,  or  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  that  con- 
nection, especially  as  determining  the  political  source  to  which 
existing  rights  of  private  persons  are  to  be  referred  and  on 
which  the  continuance  of  their  rights  depends,  must  be  that 
portion  of  the  inquiry  giving  the  least  occasion  for  independent 
investigation  or  original  reference  to  elementary  principles  of 
construction  and  interpretation. 

But  that,  in  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  consti- 
tutional law,  the  private  inquirer  cannot  so  implicitly  refer  to 
their  determination  by  judicial  opinion,  or  could  not,  at  least,  so 
lately  as  the  year  1837,  might  be  believed  from  the  strong  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  late  Judge  Baldwin  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  General  View  of  the  Origin  and 
Nature  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  &c.,  &c.,  commonly  cited  as  Baldwin's  Constitutional 
Views,  published  in  that  year.     See  page  2,  where  he  says,  "  It 
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had  long  been  to  me  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous,  consistent,  most  solemn,  and  (with  some  few 
and  mostly  late  exceptions),  to  my  mind,  most  satisfactory  ad- 
judications of  this  court  [the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States],  in  expounding  the  Constitution,  its  meaning  yet  remains 
as  imsettled,  in  political,  professional,  and  judicial  opinion,  as  it 
was  immediately  after  its  adoption.  If  one  is  to  judge  of  the 
next,  by  the  results  of  the  past  half  century,  there  is  but  a  slight 
assurance  that  that  instrument  will  be  better  understood  at  the 
expiration,  than  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  period." 

And  were  not  the  apprehension  here  expressed  well  founded, 
it  would  generally  be  felt  that  the  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  constitutional  law  must  be  as  easily  at- 
tainable by  any  private  writer  as  is  that  of  the  ordinary  law  of 
private  rights  and  obligations.  An  industrious  collation  of  ex- 
isting judicial  decisions  should  be  as  sufficient  to  establish  a 
deduction  of  the  true  principle  in  that  department  as  in  any 
other  of  our  law.  Yet,  in  no  portion  of  juristical  literature,  does 
the  reader  so  commonly  expect  that  the  author  undertaking  the 
exposition  should  be  supported  by  the  prestige  of  a  precedent 
reputation  which  may  give  his  views  an  authority  beyond  any 
they  could  have  by  being  simply  impartial  deductions  from  the 
ordinary  elements  of  legal  knowledge :  as  if  it  were  generally 
understood  that  in  treatises  on  constitutional  law  the  writer, 
instead  of  relying,  as  in  other  departments  of  jurisprudence,  on 
the  force  of  judicial  decisions,  should  himself  enter,  more  or  less, 
on  an  independent  construction  and  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  test  the  value  of  the  decisions  by  his  own  several 
deduction  from  the  bare  text  of  the  instrument. 

And,  indeed.  Judge  Baldwin's  further  observations,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  passage  just  cited,  indicate  that  this  idea  has 
been  countenanced  by  the  practice  of  the  court  itself.     "  It  is  to 
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be  feared,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  that  unless  some  mode  of  inter- 
pretation diiferent  from  what  has  been  usually  pursued  in  argu- 
ment is  adopted,  the  present  imcertainty  must  become  utter  con- 
fusion. In  reviewing  the  course  of  argument  on  both  sides  in 
these  cases,  the  remark  is  fully  justified  that  we  have  been  re- 
ferred, for  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  to  books, 
essays,  arguments,  opinions,  speeches,  debates  in  conventions 
and  legislative  bodies,  by  jurists  and  statesmen,  and  by  some 
who  were  neither,  which  would  not  be  offered  or  suffered  to  be 
read  in  any  court,  as  entitled  to  respect,  in  construing  an  ordi- 
nary act  of  legislation,  or  a  contract  between  individuals." 

The  generous  reader  will  not  believe  that,  in  this  allusion  to 
the  miscellaneous  nature  of  former  inquiry  in  this  department, 
the  writer  would  insinuate  an  argument  for  the  favorable  recep- 
tion of  his  own  observations  on  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  constitutional  law.  No  one  can  be  more  sensible  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  interest  of  the  inquiry  and  the  deficiency  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  attaining  juridical  certainty  must  be  also 
the  demand  for  special  qualifications  in  the  writer  for  such  inves- 
tigation, and  bo  more  aware  of  his  exposure  to  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption  in  their  absence.  The  testimony  of  Judge  Baldwin  is 
here  adduced  not  merely  as  showing  that  the  decisions  of  the 
highest  courts  may  not  in  this  matter  have  been  successful  as 
harmonious  expositions  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Ameri- 
can public  law,  but  more  particularly  because  in  that  connection 
he  has  maintained  the  authority  of  common  law  as  the  control- 
ling juridical  instrument  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  pur- 
pose and  legal  effect  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  because  that  view  is  in  harmony  with  the  method  which  has 
been  pursued  in  the  following  work.  In  the  place  referred  to, 
Judge  Baldwin  also  said,  ^'  I  have  long  since  been  convinced 
that  there  are  better  and  safer  guides  to  professional  and  judicial 
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inquiries  after  truth^  on  constitutional  questions^  than  those 
which  have  been  so  often  resorted  to  without  effecting  the  de- 
sired result,  a  clear  and  settled  understanding  of  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  an  instrument  in  writing  which  operates  with  su- 
preme authority  wherever  it  applies.  To  me  it  seems  that  it 
can  be  made  intelh'gible  in  all  its  parts  by  applying  to  it  those 
established  mles  and  maxims  of  the  common  law,  in  the  con- 
struction of  statutes,  and  those  accepted  definitions  of  words, 
terms  and  language  in  which  they  had  been  used  and  been 
received,  as  well  known  and  understood,  in  their  ordinary  or  legal 
sense,  according  to  the  subject  matter.  In  appealing  to  the 
common  law  as  the  standard  of  exposition  in  all  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  written  instruments,  there  is  safety,  certainty,  and 
authority.  The  institutions  of  the  colonies  were  based  on  it," 
&c.,  &c. ;  and  on  page  7  of  the  same,  "  I  know  no  other  guide 
which  is  safer,  which  better  conducts  the  mind  to  certainty,  nor 
do  I  feel  at  liberty  to  follow  any  other  than  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  that  are  well  established  and  applicable  to  a  case 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  which  turns  upon  its  inter- 
pretation ;  their  adoption  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  most  clearly 
made  by  every  authority  which  can  impose  the  obligation  of 
obedience." 

The  question  indeed  will  have  to  be  answered,  what  is  com- 
mon law  ?  or,  rather,  what  is  that  common  law  which  is  to  be 
made  the  standard  ?  This  can  only  be  a  historical  question — a 
question  of  fact ;  requiring  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
history  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  laws  deriving  their  authority  from 
those  possessors  of  sovereign  power  who  established  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  from  their  political  predecessors.  And  this  again  in- 
volves the  recognition  of  those  elementary  principles  which  enter 
of  necessity  into  the  jurisprudence  of  every  country,  and  by 
which  its  origin,  continuance,  and  extent,  may  be  determined ; 
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and  whichj  in  their  connection  with  the  subject  of  free  condition 
and  its  contraries^  are  discriminated  in  the  elementary  or  theo- 
retical portion  of  thb  treatise. 

This  inclination  or  practice  of  deferring  to  extrajudicial  au- 
thority in  questions  of  constitutional  law  far  more  than  is  cus- 
tomary in  other  departments  of  legal  science^  must  indeed  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  republican  states  such  ques- 
tions are  always  more  or  less  political^  as  well  as  legal  questions ; 
80  much  so  that^  whether  they  are  one  or  the  other,  whether 
they  are  to  be  decided  by  the  judiciary  or  by  some  other  branch 
of  the  government — ^itself  a  constitutional  question — can  hardly 
be  decided  by  either  branch  alone.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
attempt  made  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  this  treatise  to  answer 
the  basal  question  of  our  constitutional  law,  From  whom  does  the 
written  Constitution  derive  its  authority  ?  or,  Who  are  the  pos- 
sessors of  sovereign  power  to  whom  its  existence  and  continuance 
is  to  be  ascribed  ?  or.  What  is  the  political  organization — na- 
tional or  federative— of  the  United  States  ?  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  treatise,  as  confined  to  subjects  of  legal  inquiry  only. 
Yet  that  the  same  questions  have  been  frequently  objects  of 
judicial  consideration,  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  reports, 
and  in  no  class  of  cases,  probably,  more  commouly  than  those  in 
which  the  rights  of  slaveowners  under  the  Constitution  have  been 
the  subject  of  controversy.  It  is  however,  essentially,  a  political 
question,  and  one  which  no  judicial  tribunal  whose  authority  is 
dependent  upon  its  answer  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  deter- 
mine. And  that  its  settlement  has  not  been  attained  by  such 
decisions  is  certified  by  Judge  Baldwin  in  the  work  referred  to, 
page  36  ;  where,  after  presenting  that  view  which  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  decisions,  and  which  was  his  own  opinion,  he  ob- 
served, "  These  considerations,  however,  have  utterly  failed  to 
settle  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  '  TFe,  {he  people  of  Hie 
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United  StateSy  as  the  graDting  or  coDfltitnent  power  of  the 
federal  government.  So  far  from  there  being  any  general  assent 
to  that  meaning  which,  to  my  mind,  is  so  apparent  in  the  Con- 
stitution, with  its  necessary  practical  results,  which  its  framers 
and  adopters  must  have  known  and  foreseen  to  be  inevitable,  the 
reverse  may  be  the  common  opinion/' 

The  question.  Who  makes  the  law  of  the  land  I  live  in  ?  is 
one  which  each  private  person,  required  to  yield  obedience  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  is  always  supposed  to  be  able  to  answer  for 
himself,  independently  of  judicial  decision.  It  is  the  question  of 
allegiance.  Who  is  the  actual  possessor  of  sovereign  power  ? 
which  in  most  countries  is  never  asked  if  the  decision  of  a  judicial 
tribunal  would  be  a  sufficient  answer.  That,  here,  the  question 
is  asked  and  answered  by  judicial  tribunals  is  the  best  indication 
that  ours  is  a  constitutional  government.  But  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the  question,  as  one  above  law  not  under  law,  is  still 
the  same,  and  in  saying  that  in  every  State  of  the  Union  each 
private  person  owes  an  allegiance  divided  between  the  State  and 
the  United  States,  there  is  an  implication  that  he  may  be 
obliged  to  answer  the  question  in  circumstances  where  no  judicial 
decision  would  be  taken  for  an  answer.  And  in  American  courts 
of  law,  as  everywhere  else,  the  answer  is  to  be  attained  by  his- 
torical investigation,  not  by  the  ordinary  juridical  standards  of 
judicial  determination.  No  common  law  even  will  decide  it ; 
except  as  history  may  show  from  whom  common  law,  public  and 
private,  has  proceeded.  The  method,  therefore,  of  inquiry,  in- 
dependently of  judicial  decisions,  which  is  here  pursued,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  that  deference  to  such  authority,  as  the  best 
exponent  of  laWy  which  is  professed  in  the  outset. 

Of  the  first  two  chapters  of  this  work  a  few  copies  were  pub- 
lished in  August,  1856,  with  the  title.  Topics  of  Juriaprudenoe 
connected  with  conditions  of  Freedom  and  Bondage,    And  it 
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may  be  pertinent  to  add  that  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  were 
also  printed  at  the  same  time,  though*  by  the  failure  of  eyesight, 
the  writer  was  prevented  from  proceeding  with  the  publication 
as  then  intended,  and  the  plan  of  the  remaining  portion  was 
afterwards  enlarged,  in  view  of  considering  more  fully  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  decided  De- 
cember term,  1856,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Nkw  Tobk,  Ay^uMt^  1858. 
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Page  188,  note  1,/or  "  1  Comstock,"  read^  '*  4  Ck>mstock.* 
Page  158,  note  2,  line  6,  for  '<  Novell  162,  c.  8,**  rtad,  ^  NoreO.  156." 
Page  180,  line  5  from  bottom,  q/Yer  **  Waikhonse,"  Mseit,  <'  8  Levinz,  886.** 
Page  211,  line  6  fh)m  top, /or  "  captived,"  rtad^  ''baptized.* 
Page  211,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  "  vontre,'*  rtad^  *'  yentre.** 
Page  221,  note  1,  line  1,  after  <'  Swedish,*  mmH,  *'  or  Danish.*' 
Page  228,  line  5  from  bottom  of  the  text, /or  "farther,*  rtad^  *'  fnller." 
Page  280,  line  19  fiom  top, /or  ''  1559,"  vtad,  '<  1659.** 
Page  265,  note  1,  line  8,  for  **  restmcted,"  reoJ,  '*  restricted.* 
Page  285,  note  1,  for  *'  1  Zabriskie*s  R.,  868,  878,**  read,  ''  1  Spencer,  868,  and  State 

V,  Post,  1  Zabrislde,  699.* 
Page  829,  line  18  from  top,  for  *'  laws.     No  laws,*  read,  '*  laws,  no  laws.** 
Page  844,  line  7  from  top,  for  "  Code  Noir,*  read,  "  Edict  of  Louis  XV.* 
Page  849,  Une  12  from  top,  intert  **  the,*  before  **  question.* 
Page  862,  for  the  numbers  of  the  notes,  '*  8,  4,*  road,  **  1,  2.* 
Page  869,  in  the  note,  dele  59,  after  R. 
Page  877,  line  18  from  top, /or  "  primitive,*  read,  "  punitive.* 
Page  881,  note  2,  line  12,  for  "casa,*  read,  ''  casn.* 
Page  882,  note  2,  line  5,  for  **  aportet,'*  read,  ''oportet.* 
Page  447,  line  9  from  bottom, /or  *'  nature,"  read,  *'  name.* 
Page  486,  note  1,  line  2,  for  "  1  Peters,*  read,  "  7  Peters.* 
Page  493,  note  1,  Une  5,  for  "  Tuff,"  read,  "  Tutt." 

Pages  494,  495,  for  "concurbent,"  in  the  running  title,  read,  '*  contkstkd.* 
Page  495,  note  8,/or  *'92,  818;  5  of  same,  801,  880,"  read,  ** 92-108,  801-380.** 
Page  496,  Une  1,  for  "  two,*  read,  "  four." 
Page  501,  note  1,  Une  9,  a/Her  *'  Fitzpatrick,"  insert,  "  3  Caines,  86,  and  Foot  v.  Ste- 


vens." 


Pago  505,  last  Une  in  note,  for  <*  See  note,"  read,  "  (2)  See  note  1.' 
Page  520,  Une  18  of  note,  for  '*  Bramfield,*  read,  *'  Brownfield." 
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LAW  DEFINED  AND  DIVIDED— ITB  OBJECT^   OBIOIN)   JSTFEXTTj 

AND  EXTENT. 

§  1.  The  word  law  has,  in  common  nse,  two  leading  signifi- 
cations ;  one,  which  is  generally  considered  the  jmmary  sense 
— ^that  of  a  rule  of  custion^  prescribed  by  a  snperior  to  an  in- 
ferior ;  in  the  idea  of  which  the  possibility  of  action  contrary 
to  the  rule  is  implied :  the  other — ^a  meaning  sometimes  con- 
sidered secondary  to  that  first  given,  by  a  metaphorical  use  of 
the  word — that  of  a  mode  of  existence,  or  of  action,  excluding 
the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  action  contrary  to  that  mode  ; — a 
relation  necessary  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  existing  or  acting : 
whether  the  co-existence  of  a  superior  aulJior  or  cause  of  that 
relation  be  supposed  or  not/ 

§  2.  Every  being,  existing  under  conditions  over  which  it 
has  no  control,  is  subject  to  law  in  the  secondary  sense ; — ^there- 
fore, called  the  law  of  its  nature.  The  nature  of  man,  or  the 
conditions  of  his  existence,  are  to  him  a  law  in  this  sense — ^the 
law  of  nature ;  and,  being  by  this  law  capable  of  choice  and 
action,  he  may  also  be  subject  to  law  in  the  primary  sense." 

'  Brmnde's  Diet,  Lcao,  BlackBi  Com.,  IntrocL,  sec.  2,  note  br  ChriBtum.  Austin : 
Prorince  of  Jnrisp.,  to.  19,  180,  184.  Montesq. :  Spirit  of  L.,  ch.  i  ;  and  De  Tracy's 
Comment.    Roddies  Inqniries  Elementary  &o.,  pp.  4, 16,  17. 

'  The  primary  and  secondary  wmcmmgt  of  uie  Isrm  law  must  not  be  oonfoonded 
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2  LAW  OF  NATUBS. 

The  idea  of  law  in  the  primary  sense  implies  the  relation  of 
superior  and  inferior ;  and  the  elementary  principle  in  the  sci- 
ence of  law,  in  this  sense  of  the  word  laWj  is  the  existence  of  the 
legislator  anterior  to  the  law.  Wlien  the  word  law  is  applied 
to  rules  of  action  for  man,  the  existence  of  such  a  legislator,  as 
to  man,  must  be  taken  for  a  fact,  or  relation,  independent  of  the 
rule  itself;  or  as  being  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nature,  in  the 
secondary  sense  of  the  word  law.^ 

§  3.  In  the  various  views  of  the  conditions  of  man's  exist- 
ence— that  is,  of  the  law  of  his  nature  (law  in  the  secondary 
sense),  which  have  been  advanced  by  authors  who  have  pro- 
fessed to  treat  of  juriyprvdence^  or  the  science  of  law,  there 
have  been  two  theories  as  to  the  existence  of  this  legislator,  or 
the  source  of  law  in  the  primary  sense.  According  to  some 
authors,  the  first  principle  of  the  science  of  law  is,  that  man 
exists  in  society  organized  into  political  states,  and  that  the 
state  is  the  highest  source  of  law  as  a  rule  of  axstion^  This 
principle  being  assumed  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  the  term,  and  the  law  of  nature,  in  this  sense,  being 
considered  as  the  only  law  of  nature  which  can,  in  any  system 
oijurisprvdencey  be  regarded  as  having  an  existence  independ- 
ent of  the  state.* 

According  to  others,  there  is  a  law  in  the  primary  sense,  an* 
terior  to  the  legislation  of  the  state;    by  which  actions  are 

with  a  primary  and  secondary  law ;  whether  bo  called  in  reference  to  order  of  time 
or  of  authority.  Conditions  of  things  are  necessarily  presupposed  in  the  ennndatioiB 
of  a  role  of  action,  and  in  this  connection  the  former  may  he  called  the  primary  and 
the  latter  the  secondary  law.  Some  elementary  writers  speak  of  a  primary  and  secon- 
dary law  of  nature.  Their  primary  law  heing  a  condition  of  thing»— a  law  in  the 
seoondary  sense :  e,  g.  Bowyer :  Univ.  Puh.  Law,  p.  20.  Ayliffe's  Pandects,  pp.  5,  6. 
Wood's  Civil  Law,  p.  92.     Domat :  Loiz  Civ.  Traits  des  Loix,  ch.  L,  §  3. 

'  Keddie*s  Inq.  Elem.  die,  p.  16-19. 

*  In  illustrating  the  assertion  of  this  doctrine,  writers  on  jurisprudence  usually  cite 
Cameades,  apud  Lactantinm,  Lib.  v.,  c.  15;  and  Aristippus  and  Pyrrho,  apud  Diog. 
Laert.,  Lib.  iL,  c  S :  see  Selden,  De  J.  Nat.  et  Gen.  juzta  Disc.  Eb.,  ch.  3 ;  Rutheril, 
B.  ii ,  c  1 ;  Pufend.,  B.  IL,  c.  3 ;  Grot.,  B.  et  P.  Proleg.  5.  But  these  are  only  early 
dogmatisms  on  one  side  of  a  never-ending  ethical  controversy ;  of  which  more  syste- 
matic assertions  might  be  found  nearer  our  own  day.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  possible  to  oite 
any  system  of  jurinnmdence  or  any  legislative  or  juridical  authority,  ancient  or  modern^ 
heathen  or  Christian,  which  denies  the  pre-existenoe  of  natural  justice — the  jural  char- 
acter of  every  rule  which  is  a  rule  of  law ;  unless  piratical  communities  and  robber 
feudal  barons  can  be  called  juridical  authority  when  denying  the  existence  of  any  law : 
eompare  Ueber :  PoL  Ethics,  voL  I,  281. 

'  Spinoza :  Ethicea,  Pars  iv.,  prop.  87,  schoL  2 :  Tract  Politici,  cap.  iL :  Tract. 
Theologico-PoliL,  cap.  xvi.  Hobbes  is  commonly  misrepresented  aa  having  denied 
the  eziefeence  of  natanl  law  otherwise  dian  in  thb 
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enjoined,  allowed  or  prohibited,  independently  of  the  rule  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Btate,  and  nnder  which,  as  a  law  of  nature,  and 
a  law  in  the  primary  sense  also,  the  state  is  to  be  considered  as 
existing ;  which  law  is  to  be  recognized  in  jurisprudence  as  con- 
stantly binding  on  mankind/ 

§  4.  The  questions  of  the  esdstence  of  natural  law, — ^in  the 
primary  sense  of  the  word  lawy  of  the  nature  of  its  injunctions, 
and  of  the  limits  of  the  power  of  the  state  as  a  source  of  rules 
of  action  for  mankind,  are  questions  regarding  the  nature  of 
man,  or  of  the  law  of  his  nature,  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the 
term  law :  they  are  questions  of  ethicSy — ^the  science  of  his  nature 
as  a  being  capable  of  choice  and  action  in  reference  to  a  rule 
which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  disobey ;  whether  they  are  deter- 
mined by  the  precepts  of  a  religious  creed,  taken  to  be  the  reve- 
lation of  a  divine  will,  or  by  the  dictates  of  human  reason. 
Whether  they  also  belong  to  jwriajprudence^  or  not,  is  merely  a 
question  of  definition :  that  is,  depends  on  the  meaning  of  lofw^ 
and  otjttrisprudence  as  the  science  of  law." 

§  5.  A  law  in  the  secondary  sense  is  spoken  of  as  something 
which  exists  absolutely ;  which  necessarily  both  exists  and 
operates ;  which  is  necessarily  enforced,  if  it  exists  at  all ;  such 
a  law  being  a  state  of  things.  But  a  law  in  the  primary  sense — 
a  rule  of  action,  may  be  supposed  to  exist  without  being  en* 
forced ;  or  without  operating  except  in  creating  a  moral  obliga- 
tion :  because  a  possibility  of  action  contrary  to  the  rule  is  im- 
plied in  the  idea  of  a  law  in  this  sense.  A  law  of  this  kind  may 
therefore  be  recognized  either  as  a  law  merely  existing,  or  as  a 
law  operating  or  being  enforced. 

Now,  jurisprudence  is  taken  to  be  the  science  of  a  rule  not 
merely  existing,  but  one  which  is  actually  operative  or  enforced 

>  Lieber :  PoL  Ethics,  B.  L,  §  80.  Rntherforcl,  B.  il,  o.  2.  MtokintCMh :  Prog. 
EliL  PhiL,  Sect  iv.  v. :  GrotioB :  B.  et  P.  Prolegom.,  §§  6,  7,  8, 16,  and  notes.  Vattol : 
e.  il,  f  L  Aristot :  Khet.,  Lib.  L,  cap.  18  et  15,  and  various  other  aooient  authoxities 
cited  by  Selden,  De  J.  Nat  &c,  £br.  lib.  L,  ch.  vL  Reddie's  Inquiries  &o^  pu  19 ; 
aleo^  eh.  ii.,  and  the  citations. 

A  rery  recent  comparison  <^  the  best  authors  on  this  point  in  Bowyer  on  UniTtrsal 
PsUic  Law,  ch.  iL,  iiL,  iv.,  vii.,  Vol.  84,  of  Phihtd.  Law  Library. 

*  Comp.,  Doctor  and  Student,  ch.  i.,  ii 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  there  wiU  be  frequent  ooeasioii  to 
recall  the  nuudm  of  lavolenus,  Dig.,  lib.  L,  Tit.  17,  f  202.  Omnia  definitio  is  jure 
chrili  perienlosa  est,  parum  est  enim  ut  non  subverti  possit. 
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in  or  bj  the  will  of  society  or  the  state.  The  science  of  what 
role  ought  to  be  made  operative  by  the  will  of  the  state  is  a 
different  thing ;  it  is  a  science  of  rules  regarded  only  as  existing, 
whether  operative  in  civil  society — ^that  is,  enforced— or  not* 

A  rule  made  operative  by  the  authority  of  society,  or  of  the 
state,  is  a  rule  identified  with  the  expressed  will  of  SQpiety  or  of 
the  state.  The  will  of  the  state,  indicated  in  some  form  of  ex- 
pression, is  tJie  law^  the  subject  oi  jurisprudence^  aqd  no  natural 
rule  which  may  exist,  forms  a  part  of  the  law  unless  identil^ed 
with  the  will  of  the  state  so  indicated.  What  the  state  wills  is 
the  conterminous  measure  of  law ;  no  pre-existing  rule  is  the 
measure  of  that  wilL* 

§  6.  But  a  law  in  the  j^mnary  sense  must  be  founded  on  a 
recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  things  which  it  affects : — ^thatis, 
of  a  natural  Icm  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word :  for  a  rule 
founded  on  a  contradiction  of  the  nature  of  things  is  a  rule  im- 
possible to  be  executed,  or  cannot  subsist  as  a  rule.^  There 
fore,  all  laws  made  for  man  must  recognize  some  conditions  as 
the  conditions  of  his  existence ;  and  hence  a  recognition  of  his 
moral  nature,  or  of  a  necessity  in  his  nature  to  regard  actions  as 

'  Domat  inclndes  natural  law,  deriyed  by  a  priori  reaaoning,  in  Ou  law — tbe  sub- 
ject of  jnrispmdence  ;  and  speaks  of  some  rules  as  being  erident  without  reaaoning, 
and  of  others  which  require  reasoning  to  make  them  evident  Domat :  Civil  Law. 
Treatise  on  Laws,  ch.  iu,  §1 — 37 ;  and  see  Bowyer,  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  jk  108.  In  this 
system,  the  mind  of  the  iodiyidnal  jurist  determines  the  law ;  it  is  his  tubjeefive  w^ 
prehension  of  a  rule  of  action :  and  only  that  rule  which,  in  his  judgment,  the  state 
cvffht  to  enforce.  Chanc.  D'Aguesseau  approves  of  Domat*s  system  in  this  respect : 
•ee  (Euvres,  Tom.  L,  p.  645-6.  Mr.  JReddie,  Inquiries  EL  Ac,  p.  48,  says  of  Kant's 
Metaphysische  Anfangs  Grunde  der  Rechtddire,  and  Fichte's  Gmndlage  des  Natnr- 
rechts,  that  **  they  established  in  Germany  the  complete  recognition  of  the  distinction 
between  ethics  and  law,  or  jurisprudence,  between  the  legahty  and  the  morality  of 
human  actions."  But  Mr.  Keddie  sometimes  speaks  of  jurisprudence  as  if  it  compre- 
hended the  science  of  what  ought  to  be  law ;  see  Inquiries  £L  dko.,  pp.  24,  25. 

*  Savigny :  Heut  Rom.  Recht,  §  7..  TV. :  **  With  reference  to  this  quality  of  the 
law,  by  which  it  has  an  actual  determined  existence  in  reference  to  any  given  stmte  of 
things  in  which  it  may  be  appealed  to,  we  call  it  positive  law." 

*  MoUoy  de  Jure  Marit  B.  iiL,  o.  9,  §  1,  2.  Pufendorf;  B.  L,  o.  6,  §  L  Ck>.  Lit. 
fo.  97,  b.  Ueber :  PoL  Eth.,  vol  L  p.  98,  249.  '*Law  is  the  direct  or  indu^t^  ex- 
plicit or  implied,  real  or  supposed,  positive  or  acquiesced  in  expression  of  the  will  of 
human  society  represented  in  the  state ;  or  it  is  the  public  will  of  a  part  of  human 
society  constituted  into  a  state."  Compare  Encyc.  Am.,  voL  vii..  Append.  Law,  Ac, 
by  Judge  Story. 

*  Dig.  Lib.  L,  Tit.  17,  §  186.  Qusb  rerum  natura  prohibentur  nulla  lege  confir- 
mata  sunt.  Ca  Lit,  92  a.  **  Lex  Bpectat  natura  ordinem,  the  law  respecteth  the 
order  and  course  of  nature.  Lex  non  cogit  ad  impossibilia.  The  law  compels  no  man 
to  impossible  things.  The  argument  ab  impotnbUi  is  forcible  in  law.  Impossibile  est 
quod  natnne  rei  repugnal" 
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being  right  or  wrong,  is  necessarily  made,  as  the  recognition  of 
a  fact,  in  the  act  of  prescribing  a  law  for  him  founded  on  the 
idea  of  distinguishing  between  actions  as  right  or  wrong,  or  on 
the  existence  of  a  moral  obligation  in  the  rule ;  that  is,  an  obli- 
gation founded  on  his  natvrej  and  also  resulting  from  a  law  in 
the  primary  sense.*  Now,  since,  in  point  of  fact,  all  laws,  en- 
joined by  society  or  the  state,  have  been  founded  on  this  idea, 
the  law  prescribed  by  the  state  recognizes  the  existence  of  a 
natural  law  in  ihejTrimari/  sense  of  the  word  law.* 

§  7.  But  since  the  Btate  makes  this  acknowledgment  of 
natural  law  by  classifying  or  distinguishing  certain  actions  as 
actions  to  be  done  or  not  to  be  done,  as  permissible  or  not  per- 
missible,* it  so  far  interprets  this  law  of  nature  by  asserting  it 

'  Whewell :  Elements  of  Morality,  incltidixig  Polity,  B.  L,  o.  4, 90.  '*  Rights  slio  not 
law  onlj  nor  justice  only,  (meaning  by  law  the  law  of  society,  and  by  justice  that 
wldch  is  right,)  they  are  both  Law  and  Justice ;  Law,  becaose  Jnstioe  ;  Justice  ex- 
pressed in  Law;  ^  and  see  the  same,  §§  105,  106,  107.  Lieber :  PoL  Eth.,  B.  ii.,  §  81. 
**Tlie  state,  I  said,  is  founded  on  the  relations  of  right ;  it  is  a  jural  society,  as  a 
church  is  a  religious  society,  an  insurance  company  a  financial  association ;  the  idea 
of  the  just,  and  the  action  founded  upon  the  idea  cidled  justice,  is  the  broad  foundation 
and  great  object  of  the  state.**  The  same,  §§  88,  85 :  **  The  state  being  a  jural  society, 
and  rights  being  imaginable  between  moral  beings  only,  it  follows  that  the  state  has 
likewise  a  moral  character,  and  must  maintain  it"  The  word  jural  is  also  employed 
by  WheweU,  B.  L,  c  4,  90 :  **  By  the  adjective  jural  we  shall  denote  that  which  has 
rafoaooe  to  the  doctrine  of  rights  and  obligations ;  as  by  the  adjective  morcU  we  denote 
that  which  has  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  duties."  And  therefore,  the  state,  in  ea- 
taMidiing  coercive  rules  of  action,  acts  juridieally.  The  term  juridical  is  commonly 
Qaed  as  if  synonymous  with  judieiaL  A  tribunal  in  acting  judicially,  necessarily,  also 
acts  jmridically :  that  is,  declares  what  is  justice  or  right.  But  the  state,  when  it  pro- 
mulgates laws,  promulgates  them  as  rules  of  risht.  The  word  juridical  will  herein  be 
•m^yed  to  designate  the  declaration  of  laWf  n^ether  made  by  the  legielatiye  or  the 
judicial  function. 

The  tsrm  juridical  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  tiie  province  of  the  private  jurist: 
the  proper  word  for  which  iajuristiccUj  (Ger,  juristisch.)  A  society  of  jurists  in  Ensr- 
laad  have  called  themselves  *'  the  juridical  society."  In  the  French  version  of  Fald^s 
Jmistiache  Encyclopedic,  translated  Ency.  Juridique,  viL,  note,  it  is  said  :  **  nous  avoof 
ordinairement  traduit  Tadiectif  allemond/urM^tscA  paz  juridiqw,  quoique  le  mot  fran^ais 
signifie,  dans  Tusage  plutot  ce  qui  se  rapporte  h  Isi  jundiction  que  ce  qui  se  rapporte  an 
droiL  Nous  aurions  pu  souvent  le  remplacer  par  l^cUj  mais  comme  il  est  n^ssaire, 
aortoat  dans  un  expose  de  principes,  de  ne  pas  confondre  le  droU  et  la  loi,  nous  avons 
evit^  d'employer  Tun  pour  Tauti^  juridique  (repondant  k  juritUsckf  rechtlich)  et  Ugal 
(fvpondant  k  ffeutglich.y* 

*  Reddie's  Inquiries  Elem.  &c.,  p.  9,  58.  There  are  noble  passages  in  the  writings 
oi  Cicero,  and  others,  which  are  frequently  cited  by  authors  who  base  juriMprudenee 
upon  naiur€U  law;  (e.  g.  Cic.  De  Rep.  iii.,  22 — the  passage  given  by  Lactantius,  Inst. 
tL,  8;  Demosthenes  Or.  contra  Aristogit.  i.)  Whether  they  have  been  used  to  the 
pmpose  depends  entirely  on  the  definitions  assumed  for  these  words.  Their  force  differs 
easentially  as  they  are  used  either  in  a  legislative  or  a  judicial  point  of  view. 

*  Hobbes:  Leviathan,  De  Civitate,  c  xxvi.  De  legibua  civilibua  **  Legem  igitor 
cirilem  sic  definio :  lex  civilis  uniculque  dvi  est  regula  qua  civitas  yerbo  scripto,  vel 
alio  quocunque  voluntatis  signo  idoi:eo,  ad  distinctiouem  boni  et  mali  uti  imperat" 

Ejicy.  Am.,  voL  viL,  p.  581.     Appendix  by  Judge  Story :  '*  By  a  law  we  understand 
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to  be  accordant  with  those  difitinctioiis.^  The  maintenance  ot 
those  distinctions  being,  therefore,  the  will  of  the  state,  those 
whom  it  appoints  to  carry  out  its  will  are  bound,  from  theif 
relations  to  the  state,  to  accept  and  enforce  those  distinctions,  as 
the  criterion  of  the  law  of  nature.  Judicial  tribunals  consti- 
tuted by  the  state,  must,  therefore,  in  interpreting  the  laWy  re- 
ceive these  distinctions  as  the  exposition  of  the  law  of  nature, 
and  as  the  highest  rule  to  which  they  can  refer.  The  natural 
law  is  included  in  the  law^  in  this  ordinary  sense,  only  so  far  as 
the  law  is  the  judgment  of  the  state  upon  what  shall  constitute 
right  or  wrong  action ;  and  it  is  immaterial,  for  the  judgment 
of  the  subordinate  tribunals,  whether  the  jurisprudence  which 
they  have  to  interpret  is  considered  to  admit,  in  theory,  the  ex- 
istence of  natural  law,  or  to  refer  all  rules  of  action  to  the 
authority  of  the  state ;  since,  supposing  it  to  admit  the  pre-ex- 
istence  of  natural  law,  as  a  rule  of  action,  it  assumes  the  inter- 
pretation of  it,  given  by  the  state,  to  be  the  guide  for  legal 
decision." 

a  rnle  prescribed  bj  the  sovereign  power  of  a  state  to  its  citizens  or  sal^jects,  dedaiing 
tome  right,  enforcing  some  dnty,  or  prohibiting  some  act.* 

'  This  recognition  of  moral  obligation  in  jnriflpmdenoe  is  entirelj  independent  of 
the  foundation  of  that  obligation,  as  a  question  of  Ethical  Philosophj.  It  is  im- 
material in  jurisprudence  whether  the  law  of  nature  is  called  "  moral  sense ;  common 
sense ;  understanding ;  rule  of  right ;  natural  justice ;  natural  equity  or  good  order ; 
truth ;  doctrine  of  election ;  repugnancy  to  nature,"  or  any  such  term.  Bentham,  in 
quoting  these  various  denominations  of  the  law  of  nature,  asserts  the  propriety  of  hit 
own  favorite  term,  **the  law  of  utility,*  or  **  greatest  happiness  principle  :  *  which  is 
equally  vague,  as  the  description  of  a  rule  of  action,  until  some  legislator  is  assumed 
to  exist,  who  shall  determine  what  is  use/W,  or  what  is  the  greatett  happineu.  See 
Bentham*8  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  iL,  14,  note.  And  compare  Austin :  Prov. 
Jnrisp.,  p.  188 ;  note,  p.  1^ ;  Austin  being  of  the  same  ethical  school.  Also,  Reddle's 
Inquiries  Elem.  d(c,  2d  ed.,  p.  54 — 72.  Utility  has,  in  fact,  always  been  recognized 
in  juridical  action  as  an  exponent  of  what  the  law  ought  to  be.  See  the  same,  p.  78 ; 
and  that  there  is  herein  no  real  inconsistency,  see  Mackintosh :  Progress  of  Etiiical 
Philosophy. 

*  2  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.,  The  Le  Louis,  247.  Speaking  of  the  slave-trade,  Lord 
Stowell  says :  *'  I  must  remember  that,  in  discussing  this  question,  I  must  consider  it, 
not  according  to  any  private  moral  apprehensions  of  my  own,  (if  I  entertained  them 
ever  so  sincerely,)  but  as  the  law  considers  it** ...  (p.  249) :  **  An  act  must  be  legally 
criminal — I  say  legally  criminal  because  neither  this  court  nor  any  other  can  cany 
its  private  apprehensions,  independent  of  law,  into  its  public  judgments  on  the  quality 
of  actions.  It  must  conform  to  the  judgment  of  the  law  upon  that  subject ;  and  act- 
ing as  a  court  in  the  administration  of  law,  it  cannot  impute  criminality  to  an  act 
where  the  law  imputes  none.     It  must  look  to  the  legal  standard  of  morality." 

Hobbes :  Leviath.,  c.  26—"  Leges  natune  et  leges  dvilesin  eadem  civitate  se  mutuo 
continent.*  Massi  Droit  Commer.,  Tom.  L,  42.  Scaccia  Tractat.  de  Commer.  Qusest., 
YIL,  Par.  ii,  AmpL  19,  §  4,  19.    Hegel,  Grnndlinien  der  Philosophie  des  Rechti, 
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§  8.  Since  the  power  of  the  state,  or  of  society,  is  assmned 
by  the  state  to  be  the  result  of  natural  law  in  the  signification 
either  of  a  necessary  condition  or  of  a  rule,  the  oidy  natural 
principles,  which  the  law  can  recognize  as  such,  are  those  which 
admit  the  existence  of  society,  as  natural ;  and  no  principles 
can  form  a  part  of  it  which  are  founded  upon  a  supposed  state 
of  nature,  anterior  or  opposed  to  society,  or  on  the  supposed 
law  of  such  a  state,  as  being  the  true  law  of  nature.' 

§  9.  The  actual  conditions  of  human  existence  have  divided 
mankind  intd'separate  communities  or  states,  each  called  sovereign^ 
because  each  exercises,  independently  of  the  rest,  those  powers 
of  society  which  are  essentiid  to  the  purposes  of  such  separate 
existence.' 

The  rules  of  action  prescribed  by  any  single  sovereignty  or 
state  are  known  to  the  individuals  imder  its  dominion  as  the 
lav)^  in  the  ordinary  sense  (in  contradistinction  to  ethics) ;  or 
national  law  (commonly  termed  in  English,   municipal),'  as 

§  212 :  "  Im  positiyen  Rechte  ist  daber  da«  was  gesetzm&ssig  ist,  die  Quelle  derErkeni- 
fom  dessen  was  Reeht  ist,  oder  eigentlich,  was  Rechtens  ist :  * — 

This  propositioii  is  ahnoet  untranslatable  from  the  want  of  an  English  word  cor- 
responding with  the  German  Rechi^  Latin  Ju9,  French  drtnt.  Law  being  used  not  to 
dengnate  that  onljr  but  what  is  meant  bjr  the  Ger.  Oueti,  Lat.  Ux^  Fr.  lei,  (liebei's 
PoL  Eth^  sect  80,  n.).  The  passage  is  equivalent  to : — ^In  law — the  rule  identified 
with  the  will  of  the  state,  that  which  is  legal,  or  according  to  law,  (lexj  hi,  Oetetx,)  is 
Ake  means  of  ascertaining  that  which  is  the  rule  of  right — ^the  jurid  rule,  jm,  driUf 
Reekt : — and  not  vice  vena. 

The  American  Dterature  on  the  Slavery  question  affords  numberless  instanceS|  in 
which  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  made  the  foundAtion  of  the  argument 

'  Spinoxa :  Tractatns  Politici,  cap.  il,  15.  Domat :  Loix  Civ.  Tr ,  cb.  iL,  §  2. 
Cousin :  Introd.  Hist  Phila,  p.  11 :  **  In  the  place  of  primitive  society,  where  all  things 
were  in  confusion,  man  created  a  new  society  upon  the  basis  of  one  single  idea,  that 
•f  JQStioe.  Justice  established  constitutes  the  state.  The  use  of  the  state  is  to  cause 
jurtice  to  be  respected  by  means  of  force.  *  *  «  Hence  arises  a  new  state  of  society, 
civil  and  political  society,  which  is  nothing  less  than  justice  acting  by  means  of  that 
legal  order  which  the  state  represents." 

Professor  Foster's  Introductory  Lecture  before  the  London  University.  Law  Maga- 
Bne,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1S52.  '*  If  asked,  therefore,  to  explain  the  expression  employed  at 
tile  outset — natural  law, — ^the  answer  would  be,  that  portion  of  moral  obligation  which 
is  enforceable  by  public  authority."  Comte  :  TV.  de  Legislation,  Liv.  i,  ch.  6.  Com- 
pare Calhoun,  A  Disquisition  on  Government ;  Works,  voL  L,  p.  5S. 

*  A  fact  assumed  in  evexy  system  of  jurisprudence.  Comp.  Ueber :  PoL  Eth.,  B.  ii., 
f  6L     Bla.  Com.,  voL  i.,  Introd.,  p.  42. 

*  This  portion  of  the  subject  of  jurisprudence  is  ordinarily  denominated  municipal 
law  by  English  writers.  Blackstone  (Comm.  I.,  Introd.,  p.  44)  is  most  commonly  cited 
as  authority  for  its  use :  but  it  was  employed  by  English  lawyers  long  before  his  time, 
(»e  L  Vaughan,  R.  191,  anno  17,  Car.  ii.,)  to  si^iify  the  law  of  any  one  state  or 
nation ;  or,  what  is  commonly  called  **  the  law  of  the  land  "  According  to  the  analogy 
of  the  languages  of  Continental  Europe  munieipal  law  would  imply  the  local  law  of 
•ome  pditical  body  less  than  a  state  or  nation — the  law  of  a  municipiam,  a  town  or 
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proceeding  from  the  authoritj  of  a  single  poUtf  or  Btate,  and 
having  effect  only  within  the  territorial  limits  of  its  dominion. 
These  mles  may  or  may  not  be  consistent  with  the  law  of  natore, 
or  true  principles  of  ethics,  but  in  being  prescribed  by  the 
highest  power  within  the  limits  of  such  state,  and  constituting 
the  judgment  of  such  power  on  the  principles  and  effect  of 
natural  law,  they  must  be  taken,  within  those  limits,  in  all  legal 
or  judicial  considerations,  as  the  highest  rule  of  action. 

§  10.  Since  the  whole  variety  of  human  interests  and  action 
cannot,  from  their  nature,  be  distinctly  divided  among  and  in- 
cluded under  the  limits  of  different  states,*  the  powers  of  society, 
in  reference  to  such  interests  and  action  as  are  beyond  the  sepa- 
rate control  of  single  states,  can  only  be  exercised  among  states 
recognizing  no  superior  among  themselves,  by  a  united,  or  re- 
ciprocal reference  to  principles  of  antecedent  authority  and 
universal  obligation.  They  must,  therefore,  refer  to  the  condi- 
tions of  man's  existence  (a  law  in  the  secondary  sense),  and  to 
human  reasoning  in  regard  to  those  conditions,  as  giving  the 
only  law  (independent  of  agreements  which  themselves  rest  on 
that  law  for  their  obligation)  which  can  be  recognized  as  a  rule  of 
action  and  one  of  natural  origin — an  origin  distinct  from  their 
own  juridical  will.  But  because  they  recognize  no  superior 
among  themselves  in  determining  that  law  of  nature,  the  only 
exposition  of  it  which  can  have  legal  force — ^that  is,  a  force  like 

dty,  orftt  most^  of  a  province.  For  a  justification  of  this  qm  of  the  term  naiumiu 
2(110,  compare  Bentham's  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  xviiL,  26.  Beddie*8  Inquiries 
Ac.,  pp.  93,  94,  236,  and  the  same  author's  Historical  View  of  the  Law  of  Marit. 
Commerce,  p.  1. 

With  jurists  who  have  used  the  Latin  language,  jum  civile  is  employed  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  that  which  is  here  denominated  national  law,  as  hj  Grotius,  B.  et  P.  Prolog., 
§  1 :  *' JuB  civile,  sive  Romanum,  sive  quod  cuique  patrium  est "  &c^  and  compare  Hohbei^ 
definition  of  jiu  eiviU  (ante  §  7,  n.)  The  term  has  general  j  the  same  force  with 
the  classical  Roman  jurists :  hut  it  was  also  sometimes  used  bj  them  in  other  senses, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  (ch.  iv.,)  and  compare  Smith's  Diet.  Antiq.,  Jus.  The 
name  **  civil  law  "  cannot  well  be  given  to  that  which  is  here  called  na/iona/ law,  since 
it  is  already  used  to  indicate  the  Roman  law,  or  the  Roman  law  as  generally  received 
in  £urope,  in  contradistinction  with  English  common  law,  and  is  also  employed  to 
designate  that  portion  of  the  law  which  does  not  include  punitive,  or  the  so-called 
"  criminal  **  law. 

*■  Bowyer :  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  p.  189 :  '*  For  it  is  impossible  to  confine  the  effects  of 
munidpal  laws  absolutely  within  the  territories  of  each  state ;  and,  therefore,  the  laws 
of  different  countries  have  points  of  contact  which  arise  from  the  general  intercourse 
of  mankind,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  scheme  of  laws  which 
regulate  the  world,  divided  as  it  is  into  independent  nations  and  sovereignties.'' 
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that  of  the  la/u>y  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  above  defined — mnst 
be  that  which  has  been  allowed  bj  snch  states;  each  con- 
stituting an  independent  authority  in  ascertaining  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  that  law.* 

From  this  mutual  acknowledgment  of  principles  of  natural 
law,  and  the  agreement  of  sovereign  states  founded  on  them, 
arises  that  which  is  properly  called  irUemcUional  law,  in  respect 
to  its  objects  and  jurisdiction,  but  oftener,  perhaps,  the  ^4aw  of 
nations : "  a  name  usually  taken  to  be  more  appropriate  because 
the  term  may  mean  either  a  law.  of  which  nations  are  the 
authors,  or  one  of  which  nations  are  the  subjects.  And,  indeed, 
this  law  limits  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  extendsj  the  action 
or  authority  of  separate  nations  and  sovereignties ;  but  while  it 
derives  its  force  and  origin  mainly  from  principles  necessarily 
acknowledged  among  nations  as  having  the  character  of  a  pre- 
existent  natural  law,  it  still  is  made  to  have  the  effect  or  actual 
force  of  law  by  the  action  of  those  nations,  since  each  claims  an 
equal  right  to  define  or  interpret  the  supposed  natural  law, 
equivalent  to  equal  power  of  legislation.' 

§  11.  When  this  international  law  or  law  of  nations  is  viewed 
as  a  rule  of  conduct  between  nations  or  states  as  the  subjects  of 

'  7  Craneb,  186-7.  Marshall,  J.  Bentbam  (Morals  and  Legist,  c.  19,  §  2)  pro- 
posed to  use  international  law  in  this  sense,  following  D^Agnessean,  ((Env.,  T.  i.,  p.  445,) 
writing,  1757  and  Dr.  Zonch,  1650,  who  distlnguuthed  jus  inter  gentes  from  Jus  genn 
Hum;  see  Reddie:  Elem.  International  Law;  Wheaton's  L  L.;  Wildman's  Institutes 
of  do. ;  FoBlix,  Droit  International  Priv^,  §  1. 

BL  Com.,  B.  I. :  Intro.,  p.  43,  B.  iv.,  67.  Snarez :  De  Legibns,  etc.  Lib.  ii.,  c.  2,  9. 
**  Nnnqnam  enim  civitates  sunt  sibi  tarn  snflScientes  qnam  indigeant  mntno  juvamine  et 
■odetate,  interdam  ad  majorem  utilitatem,  interdam  ob  neee«sitatem  moralem.  Hac 
igitor  ratione  indigent  aliqao  jure  quo  dirigantur  et  recte  ordinentur  in  boo  genere  socio- 
tatij.  Et  qaamvis  magna  ex  parte  hoc  fiafc  per  rationem  naturalem  non  tamen  sufficien- 
ter  et  immediate  quoad  omnia,  ideoqoe  specialia  jura  poterant  usu  earundem  gentium 
introducl"  Whewell:  EL  of  Moral  <lc.,  B.  II.,  ch.  vl,  §  214.  **But  the  general 
rules  and  analogies  of  natural  Jus  lead  to  determinations  of  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  nations  which  form  a  body  of  acknowledged  law.  This  body  of  law  b  Jus  inter 
gentes,  and  maj  be  termed — ^International  Jus.** 

*  Pnfendorf :  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens.,  L  2,  c.  lii.,  §  7.  Grotius  :  B.  et  P. 
Proleg.,  §  17.  **  Et  hoc  jus  est  quod  gentium  dicitur,  quoties  id  nomen  a  jure  natural! 
disdngnimas.'*  Grotius  here  refers  to  international  law,  the  law  of  which  nations  are 
the  subjects,  and  arises  from  their  consent — **  ita  inter  civitates,  aut  omnes  aut  plerasque, 
ex  oonaensn  jura  qwedam  naacipotuerunt** — in  the  same  section,  defining  tMs Jus  gen- 
tiunu  In  other  places,  Grotius  speaks  of  the  term  jus  gentium  as  being  used  for  what 
he  calla  f'us  naturale,  as  ch.  i.,  §  14 — "jus  naturale,  quod  ipsum  quoqae  gentium  dici 
solet;  "  m  same  chapter,  §  11,  1,  he  notices  the  distinction  znade  in  the  Roman  law  be- 
tween^iM  natureUe  said  jus  getttiunif  considering  it  as  out  of  use,  "  usum  vix  ullum  habet* 
The  necessity  of  preserving  each  of  these  significations  of  jus  gentium  will  be  shown 
in  this  chapter  and  in  the  second. 
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that  law,  and  is  compared  with  the  moni^ipal  law  of  anj  (me 
of  thoee  states  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  superior  and  inferior, 
which  is  a  pre-existent  condition  of  law  in  the  sense  of  a  role 
of  action :  or,  in  other  words,  when  its  authority  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  mnnicipal  (national)  law  of  any  one  state  as  the 
rule  of  action  within  its  own  dominion  or  national  limits,  it  is 
at  once  seen  that  the  international  law,  in  this  point  of  yiew,  is 
not  strictly  alcm;  since  the  mutual  independence  of  nations 
precludes  the  idea  of  that  relative  superiority  and  inferiority.* 
It  is  only  a  rule  of  moral  obligation  for  nations  or  states  in  their 
political  existence.'  But  so  far  as  this  international  law  affects 
the  actions  of  individuals,  and  is  enforced  by  the  authority  of 
some  state,  it  becomes  a  law  in  the  strict  sense,  and  at  the  same 
time  becomes  identified  with  municipal  law,  in  becoming  a  part 
of  the  law  enforced  by  a  state  within  its  own  domain  or  national 
jurisdiction. 

§  12.  It  is  only,  therefore,  as  a  law  'bet/a)een  states,  as  its  sub- 
jects, that  international  law  has  a  separate  existence  from  muni- 
cipal law :  and  in  this  application  of  the  international  law  it 
receives  the  name  of  a  law  only  by  way  of  analogy :  that  is,  it 
is  only  analogous  to  a  law  in  the  proper  sense.  When  inter- 
national law  is  enforced  by  some  state  within  its  own  national 
limits,  as  a  law  in  the  strict  sense,  it  is  then  distinguished  from 
the  municipal  law  only  by  its  having  a  different  application  and 
effect.  Its  legal  authority,  whenever  it  acts  as  a  law  in  the 
proper  sense,  is  identified  with  that  of  some  municipal  (national) 
law,  or  the  law  prevailing,  territorially,  under  the  exclusive 
dominion  of  some  nation.* 

§  13.  The  distinction  thus  made  in  the  law,  of  being  inter- 
national and  municipal,  indicates,  at  the  same  time,  the  various 
nature  of  its  jurisdiction,  or  the  variety  in  the  objects  and 
interests  which  it  affects,  and  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  its 
origin,  as  either  in  the  associated  or  separate  authority  of  nations 
or  states.    And,  though  this  distinction  is  not  founded  upon  a 

*  Bayneval :  Inttit  da  droit  de  la  nature  et  des  gens,  note  10,  dn  1  liy.,  p.  tuL 
Wheaton :  Intemat  Law,  p.  17.    D'Agneaaean :  (EnTres,  Torn.  L,  p.  445. 

*  Reddle :  Hiator.  View  L.  of  Marit  Com.,  p.  24.    Hence  called  by  Anitin :  PlroT. 
Jnrisp.,  p.  207,  a  law  of  **  poative  moralitj." 

'  Seadie*8  Liqmries  in  Iniematioaal  Law,  2d  ed.,  p.  412,  466b 
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difference  in  the  origin  of  the  law,  as  being  in  part  derived  from 
natural  principles,  or  principles  of  ethics,  and  in  part  from  the 
will  of  society,  neither  does  it  imply  a  denial  of  the  moral  foun* 
dation  of  either  of  these  divisions  of  the  law  in  the  obligation 
of  natural  rules  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  each  of  these 
manifestations  of  the  power  of  society  rather  asserts  their  exist- 
ence and  authority :  justifying  that  power  on  the  ground  that 
those  rules  are  made  efficacious  by  such  manifestation.^ 

The  international  law,  otherwise  called  "  the  law  of  nations," 
in  the  sense  of  a  rule  of  which  states  are  the  subjects,  as  well  as 
the  municipal  law  of  any  one  state,  may  or  may  not  be  consistent 
with  the  true  dictates  of  natural  reason,  or  what  ought  to  be 
received  among  all  nations  as  natural  law.  Each  of  these  divi- 
sions of  the  law  has  changed,  while  constantly  claiming  to  agree 
with  those  principles.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  specula- 
tive opinions  of  philosophers,  natural  law,  or  right,  has  always 
been  confessed  by  states  and  jurists  to  exist,  and  to  be  of  con- 
stant obligation ; '  but  has  had  effect  as  law^  in  the  sense  of  the 
subject  and  guide  of  judicial  decision,  only  so  far  as  acknow- 
ledged by  sovereign  powers,  nations,  or  states. 

§  14.  It  is  not  here  denied  that  the  true  law  of  nature,  the 
unchangeable  dictates  of  just  reason,  being,  by  the  supposition, 
co-existent  with  the  nature  of  man,  must  be  constantly  binding 
on  all  mankind,  independently  of  the  provisions  of  human  law." 
The  nature  of  the  mind  being  such  that  man  is  capable  of  moral 
choice  independently  of  all  earthly  power.  *  The  agreement  of 
the  human  law  with  the  natural  or  divine  precepts  must  in  each 
case  be  a  question  which  each  person,  subject  to  both,  must  de- 
termine in  his  own  conscience  for  himself;  though  the  human 
law  may  not  allow  his  decision  to  have  any  practical  effect  in 

'  Compare,  on  this  qaestion,  Phillimore :  Internat.  Law,  Introdnction,  and  cb.  iiL 

*  Lieber :  Pol  Eth.,  B.  1,  §  89,  40,  41.  Bowyer :  UniT.  Public  Law,  cb.  iv.  B«d- 
dk*!  Inqniries  Elem.  &c.,  p.  9,  58. 

*  Austin :  Prov.  of  Jnrisp.,  p.  280,  n.  4.  "AH  the  older  writers  on  the  so-cflUed 
law  of  nations  incessantly  blend  and  confoand  international  law  as  it  w,  with  inter- 
national law  as  it  ought  to  be ;  with  that  indeterminate  something  which  they  suppose 
it  wouU  be,  if  it  conformed  to  that  indeterminate  something  which  thej  style  the  law 
of  oatape." 

Von  Martens  was  the  first  writer  who  pointed  ont  the  necessity  of  avoiding  this 
eonfosion.  See  Martens :  Law  of  Nations,  ch.  i.  Reddie :  Inq.  in  International  Law, 
dL  il ;  and  Austin,  continnation  of  note  cited. 

«  lieber^s  PoL  Eth,  B.  !▼.,  o.  2. 
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excusing  a  Tiolation  of  its  own  provisions ;  it  being  essential  to 
its  own  existence  that  it  should  itself  decide  as  to  snch  agree- 
ment, and  enforce  its  own  commands  without  regard  to  any 
other  judgment  And  in  this  respect  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  individual  opposes  to  the  will  of  the  state  his  single  judg- 
ment of  the  natural  law,  or  refers  to  a  recognized  body,  or 
church,  as  authoritative  in  such  questions.  The  authority  of 
such  church  in  matters  of  laWj  resting  on  its  being  supported 
by,  or  identified  with,  the  supreme  power  of  the  state ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  identification,  acting  on  the  individual  by 
his  voluntary  choice,  or  the  judgment  of  his  conscience.' 

§  15.  Municipal  law,  according  to  Blackstone's  definition,  if 
**  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a 
State,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is 
wrong."  The  latter  clause  of  this  definition  has  been  criticised 
as  superfluous,  if  that  be  right  which  the  supreme  power  may 
call  such ;  or  inconsistent,  in  denying  the  supremacy  of  that 
called  supreme,  by  implying  another  legal  criterion  of  right 
than  its  own  judgment.  And  in  Blackstone's  analysis  of  this 
definition,  speaking  of  "the  declaratory  part" — "declaring 
what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong,"  he  says,  "  it  de- 
pends not  so  much  upon  the  law  of  revelation  or  of  nature  as  on 
the  will  of  the  legislature." 

The  supreme  power  in  the  state  must  necessarily  be  absolute, 
in  being  subject  to  no  judge.*  It  may  give  to  its  o^vn  will  the 
name  of  right,  and  enforce  it  as  law ;  but  as  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  man's  nature,  and  the  ends  of  society,  must  always  be 
the  same, — to  support  which  states  exist,  a  violation  or  denial 
of  their  existence  would  be  to  the  same  degree  a  destruction  of 
the  basis  of  the  state,  and  would  free  the  individual  subject  from 
the  obligation  of  obedience.  The  limits  of  the  definition  are  a 
question  of  political  ethics  rather  than  any  part  of  a  view  of 
the  law  /  which  should  be  a  statement  of  what  t^,  rather  than 

'  D* AgoeflMan :  (Eut.,  Tom.  i,  p.  68S.  There  are,  of  oonrte,  many  writers  who 
might  he  cited  against  this  view.  Compare  Bowyer^s  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  p.  7d-— 87. 
Bnnsen's  Signs  of  the  Times,  ch.  t. 

*  Lessee  of  Livingston  v.  Moore  and  othcn,  7  Peters  R.,  546.  Johnson  J. — *^  The 
power  existing  in  every  body  politic  is  an  absolute  despotism.**  Paley :  Mor.  and  ToL 
PhiL,  B.  vL,  a  6.    Bodin :  Repub.,  B.  l,  c  8.    Aostin:  ProT.  Jar.,  p.  295. 
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of  what  ought  to  be;*  for  which  purpose  the  abridged  definition 
is  comprehensive  enough — ^^  municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  action 
prescribed  by  the  highest  power  of  a  state;"'  not  regarding  it 
as  capable  of  being  wrong :  that  is,  not  judging  it  by  any  rule 
out  of  itself.* 

§  16.  The  supreme  power  of  a  state,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
person  or  persons  holding  that  power,  may  always  claim  to  inter- 
pret their  own  legislation  by  a  reference  to  natural  law,  as  hav- 
ing been  always  the  guide  and  exponent  of  their  intention.  And 
in  every  sovereign  nationality  this  power  must  exist,  and  be 
somewhere  vested.  Such  interpretation  from  the  source  of  the 
law  is  practically  identified  with  the  sovereign  act  of  legisla- 
tion. But  the  administratoi^  of  the  law,  as  subordinates  of  this 
sovereign  power,  or  of  its  possessors,  either  executive  or  judicial, 
cannot  assume  to  themselves  the  right  of  annulling,  by  a  de- 
cision under  the  law  of  nature  appealing  to  their  consciences, 
the  decrees  of  that  sovereignty  which  gives  them  their  powers, 
and  determines  the  limits  of  their  judgment.^  And  where,  by 
the  law  of  that  sovereign  will,  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation 
is  delegated  to  limited  governments,  the  possessors  of  legisla- 
tive power  cannot  alter  the  limits  assigned  to  them  on  grounds 
derived  from  the  law  of  nature.*  So  far,  however,  as  the 
supreme  power  adopts  the  natural  law  in  the  expression  of  its 
own  will,  and,  which  is  essential  to  such  adoption,  refers  to  a 
settled  interpretation  of  it,  it  becomes  municipal,  or  inter- 
national law,  and  the  rule  for  private  action  and  judicial  de- 
cision.* 

'  Quid  sit  jnrii,  son  qiiid  at  jnitnm  ant  iDJnstnm.    Anstin:  Pror.  Jnr.,  p.  376b 
'  Kent's  Comm.,  Led  xx.,  pr.     ^  Mnnicipal  law  is  a  ruie  of  civil  oondnot  pr»- 
•eribed  by  the  snpreme  power  of  a  state." 

*  Co.  Lit,  fo.  110,  a :  Of  the  power  of  Parliament,  **  Que  il  est  de  tres  grand  honor. 
et  jnstioe,  et  qne  nol  doit  imaginer  chose  dishonorable  :**  cites  PL  Cool,  398,  b.  Doctor 
and  Student,  ca.  55,  foi  164.  Compare  a  snmmaiy  of  varions  anthorides  on  this 
point  in  Comment  on  Const  and  Stat  Law,  by  E.  F.  Smith,  ch.  tiL 

*  Bacon's  Essays,  57.  Calder  v.  Boll,  8  Dallas,  898.  Kant's  W.,  toL  i..  Essay 
on  the  Faculties 

*  Fortescne :  de  Landibos,  oh.  xiii. 

'  Anstm :  Pror.  of  Jarisprndence  Determined,  jx  178.  **The  portion  of  the  post- 
tire  law,  which  is  parcel  of  the  /oto  of  nature  Qor,  in  the  language  of  the  classical 
jvriats,  which  is  parcel  of  the  jua  gentium)  is  often  supposed  to  emanate,  eren  as  posi- 
tive  law,  from  a  divine,  or  natural  source.  But  (admitting  the  distinction  of  positive 
law  into  law  natural  and  law  positive)  it  is  manifest  that  law  natural,  considered  as  « 
portion  of  positive,  ia  the  creature  of  human  sovereigns,  and  not  of  the  Divine  monarch. 
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§  17.  If  natural  law  were  to  be  recognked  in  jnrispfadenec 
as  a  mle  existing  anterior  to  the  will,  and  independent  of  the 
action  of  states,  or  society,  the  portion  of  law  which  is  confessed 
to  originate  solely  in  the  will,  or  decree  of  states,  might  properly 
be  distingoished  in  jnrispmdence  as  a  separate  division  of  law.^ 
When  this  distinction  is  made,  snch  portion  is  known  as  past' 
tive  law ;  which  designation  is  proper  for  the  purpose  when  the 
term  is  understood  to  refer  only  to  the  origin  of  that  portion  in 
the  will  of  the  state.'  But  if  the  term  positive  is  nsed  to  ex- 
press the  authoritative  nature  of  the  law,  no  one  part  of  the  law 
is  more  entitled  to  the  term  than  another ;  it  is  all  equally  au- 
thoritative, whether  a  rule  of  natural  origin,  or  originating  in 
the  autonomous  decree  of  the  state.  If  the  term  is  used  to  mean 
that  which  is  determined  upon  by  the  state  as  its  will, — set,  set- 
tled xi^Uj  jxmtusj — ^positive  law  includes  all  law  recognized  as 
a  judicial  rule,  or  the  law  in  the  sense  herein  before  given  as  the 
ordinary  sense,  viz.,  those  rules  of  action  which  are  enforced 
by  the  authority  of  the  state.'  Some  term  is  necessary  to  ex- 
press a  rule  originating  in  the  decree  of  the  state,  and  since  this 
term  positive  law  is  commonly  used  to  distinguish  such  law 
from  rules  of  natural  origin  enforced  by  the  state,  and  is  also 
used  to  express  the  whole  of  law  in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  term 
positive  law  has  become  a  somewhat  ambiguous  one.  Positive 
law  is  now  used  by  the  best  authors  to  signify  every  rule  that  ie 
law.  Jurisprudence  is  defined  by  Austin  as  being  the  science 
of  positive  law ;  that  is,  the  science  of  what  the  rule  given  or 

To  My  that  it  emanates  as  positiye  law  finom  a  Divine,  or  natoral  sooroe,  is  to  confound 
positive  law  with  law  whereon  it  is  fashioned,  or  with  law  wherennto  it  oonfonns^" 

'  Grotius:  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  i.,  c  i.,  ix.  **  L  Est  et  tertia  jniis  signifioatio  qnsi  idem 
▼alet  quod  lex,  quoties  vox  legis  laigissime  sumitur,  ut  sit  regula  actuum  moralitDii 
obli|i^ns  ad  id  quod  rectum  est,"  etc  ^  2.  Juris  ita  aocepti  optima  partitio  est  qua 
apnd  Aristotelem  exstat,  ut  sit  alind  jus  natnrale,  aliud  volnntarium,  quod  ilk  legitimun 
irocat,  legis  vocabulo  strictius  posito :  intendum  et  rh  iw  Ta{«<,  oonstitatnm.  Idem  dis- 
crimen  apnd  HebrsMs  reperire  est,"  etc. 

Hugo :  Encjclopssdia,  p.  16,  no.  2,  takes  jus  constitutum,  or  quod  ipse  popnlus  sihi 
constituit,  for  the  Latin  term  corresponding  to  what  is  in  the  text  called  posAAw  lam, 

Suarez :  De  Legibns  etc,  Db.  L,  o.  3,  sec  13. 

*  Compare  Neal  v.  Farmer,  9  Georgia  R,  675. 

D^Agnessean :  (EuvreS|  Tom.  i,  p.  260.  ^  Au  milieu  d*un  grand  nombre  de  Icrix 
poeitivee  foumies  par  les  moeurs  dea  Peuples,  ou  par  la  volenti  Souveraine  du  Legia- 
lateur."    But  in  we  same  vol.,  p.  447,  nahanal  is  discriminated  from  pamtivt  law. 

*  1  Vauj^ian  R.,  191,  (anno  19  Car.  U.)  **  For  the  freehold  is  not  a  natural  things 
hat  hath  its  essence  bj  the  positiye  munic^al  law  of  die  kingdom.** 
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allowed  bj  the  etate  is.^  The  science  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
rule  is  the  science  of  political  ethics. ' 

§  18.  If  jurispmdence  is  taken  to  be  the  science  of  law  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  only  (which  involves  the  relation  ot 
a  superior  and  inferior,  §  1),  it  is  the  science  of  the  law  of  a 
single  nation  only,  i.  e,j  the  science  of  some  one  municipaly  or, 
more  correctly,  of  some  one  national  law ; '  and  the  vn;ter* 
national  law  is  known  in  jurisprudence  only  as  a  subordinate 
part  of  some  one  such  national  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
international  law  is  known  in  jurisprudence  only  as  it  may  be 
applied  by  one  national  source  of  law  to  relations  of  private 
persons  which  grow  out  of  the  existence  of  other  nations ;  since 
international  law  is  not  law  in  the  strict  sense,  except  as  it  may 
be  enforced  by  some  one  nation  (ante,  §  12).  The  term  general^ 
or  uni/oeraal  juriepricdencey  would  signify  only  the  aggregated 
science  of  different  systems  of  national  or  municipal  law. 

§  19.  But  since  the  jurisprudence  of  each  state  (as  a  conse- 
quence of  its  jural  character)  recognizes  natural  reason  as  a  rule 
of  intrinsic  force,^  and  in  its  municipal  and  international  law 

'  SaTigny :  Heat.  Rom.  Racht,  §  6.  Austin ;  Prov.  Jnrisp.,  p.  131,  and  notes : 
also,  p.  197,  and  ante,  p.  11,  n.  8.  Mackeldey,  bj  Kaufmann:  Introd.,  §§  8,  9,  azM 
tM  notes,  distingnishing  the  phflosophy  of  positive  law  from  j>hilosophical  law.  Com* 
pare  Doctoc  and  Student,  ch.  !▼. 

Jurisprudence  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  the  science  of  abstract  right.  Long's 
Discourses,  (Law  Lib.,  N.  S.,  voL  44,)  p.  6.  "  Jurisprudence  is  the  science  of  right." — 
Brande*s  Diet  Mr.  Gushing  (Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Roman  Law,  Boston,  1 854,  p.  6) 
takes  it  in  the  sense  of  the  applioation  of  law  to  particular  cases ;  and,  in  p.  168,  gives 
it  the  sense  of  unwritten  law,  common  law,  and  judicial  law :  he  alK>  uses  the  term 
*' jurisprudential*'  as  synonymous  with /una/.  With  the  French  lawyers,  ^^uruprucfenos  if 
contrasted  with  the  loU,  Projet  (of  the  Code  Civil),  Discours  preliminaire,  p.  xiz.  *  * 
**  On  ne  pent  pas  plus  se  passer  de  jurisprudence  que  de  lois  "  Foelix,  Dr. :  Int  Pr., 
p.  882.  **  Lois  positives  et  jurisprudence."  Mr.  Reddie  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  the 
whole  national  law  of  some  state,  or  the  whole  of  that  rule  of  action  which  is  applied 
within  a  certain  national  domain.  Reddie  :  Inq.  EL  &c.,  ch.  v.  Law  Review,  Lon- 
don, Nov.,  1855,  p.  128 :  "  Some  term  is  necessary  to  denote  the  science  of  law,  and 
we  shall  so  employ  the  word  jurisprudence."  *  *  *  **  By  law  is  here  understood 
positive  law, — that  is,  the  law  existing  by  position,  or  the  law  of  human  enactment. 
Jurispnidence  is  the  science  of  positive  law,"  &c.,  citing  Snares :  de  Leg.  etc.,  L.  i., 
eh.  108,  io&  1& 

*  **  For  the  wisdom  of  the  law-maker  is  one,  and  of  a  lawyer  is  another.**  Bacon : 
Adv.  Leanu.  Works,  Am.  Ed.,  1  v.,  288. 

*  Falck  :  Jurist  Enoy.,  §11,  (French  tr.)  '*  Comme  le  droit  prend  naissance  dans 
la  volenti  collective  d*nne  societ6  civile,  il  doit  y  avoir  autant  de  droits  qu*il  existe  de 
soci^t^  eiviles  on  d^etata" 

^  Bowyer :  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  pp.  84,  85.  Whewell*s  Elements  Mor.  &c.,  B.  ii, 
th.  tL,  §  2ia.  **  Since  in  all  nations  the  definitions  of  rights  and  obligations  are  in- 
leaded  to  be  right  and  just,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  much  that  is  common 
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applies  that  reason  to  the  unalterable  conditions  of  human  ex- 
istence, thus  recognizing  the  law  of  nature,  in  the  primaiy  and 
secondary  senses  of  the  word  law,  it  maj  be  anticipated  that 
some  principles  or  rules  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  in  the  law 
of  many  different  states :  and  these  rules,  so  found  to  obtain 
generally,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  law  of  any 
one  state  by  their  extent;  that  is,  by  their  being  generally 
recognized  and  enforced  by  the  several  possessors  of  the  power 
of  society.  And  though  the  whole  law  of  each  nation  is  judi- 
cially taken  to  be  conformable  to  natural  reason,  *  those  princi- 
ples, when  thus  known  by  their  general  extent,  may  be  judicially 
considered  founded  on  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  exist- 
ence, and  therefore  be  iudicially  taken  as  hayinc:  uniyersal 
application  in  aU  countries,  andWder  the  soverei^  anthorily 
of  every  nation.  *  They  may  be  considered,  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  any  one  country,  as  natural  principles ;  not  only  be- 
cause recognized  by  the  national  law,  but  because  founded  on 
the  general  reasoning  of  men  living  in  the  social  state.*  They 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  subject  of  a  jurisprudence 
distinct  from  that  of  any  one  nation — a  general,  or  universal 
jurisprudence ;  general,  or  universal,  because  historically  known 
to  prevail  among  all  nations,  or  among  the  more  powerful  and 
enlightened.* 

in  the  views  and  determination  of  all  nations  on  the  subject.  That  which  ii  com- 
mon in  the  detennination  of  all  nations  respecting  rights  and  obligations  is  called 
Ju*  Natures^  or  Jvm  Gentium,  That  which  is  peculiar  to  the  law  of  a  particolar  stattt, 
or  city,  is  called  Jut  OivUe,  or  Ju9  Municipale.  We  maj  distinguish  these  two  kinda 
of  Jus  as  Natural  Ju%  and  NcUional  Jut,^  Also,  the  same,  B.  vL,  c.  L,  §  1189. 
'  Ayllffe's  Pandects,  p.  & 

*  De  Tocqueville :  Dem.  in  Am.,  vol  il,  p.  84.  *'  A  general  law — which  bears  the 
name  of  Justice — has  been  made  and  sanctioned,  not  onlj  by  a  majority  d  this  or 
that  people,  but  by  a  majority  of  mankind.  *  *  *  A  nation  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  jury  which  is  empowered  to  represent  society  at  large,  and  to  apply 
the  great  and  general  law  of  Justice.*' 

In  Bowyer's  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  ch.  iv.,  where  jurispmdence  is  exhibited  by  the 
a  priori  method,  following  Domat,  univenal  juri^mdence  is  equivalent  to  political 
ethics.  Duponceau  on  Jurisdiction,  pp.  126, 128,  recommending  the  study  of  *'geii* 
eral  jurisprudence,"  which,  he  says,  is  part  of  the  common  law,  and  which  he  laments 
"  has  fallen  too  much  into  neglect,**  does  not  distinguish  it  from  **  universal  justice  "— 
« the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong." 

*  Aristot. :  Rhet,  L.  L,  c.  18.  15.     Reddle's  Inq.  Elem.,  &c.,  85-87. 

*  Here  universal  jurispmdence  is  derived  by  reasoning  a  pott&rioriy  according  to 
Grotius*  method ;  and,  so  derived,  it  has  no  necessary  identity  with  that  derived 
apriorif  in  the  manner  pursued  by  Domat,  (see  Loix  civiles ;  TV.  des  Loix,  and  thft 
summary  given  by  Bowyer,  Univ.  Pubu  Law,  p.  68,)  and  also  by  Pofendorf^  and  other^ 
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§  20.  The  term  Icm  of  natums^  jvs  gentivm^  had  been  origi- 
nally employed  by  the  Soman  jmdstB  to  designate  legal  princi- 
ples having  this  general  extent,  before  it  became  applied  to  that 

M  M*"'"^"g :  V.  Comm.  Writers  on  intematioiial  Imw,  or  the  law  of  nationt,  in  the  same 
ienie,  may  be  divided  into  two  clanes :  those  who  derive  It  a  priori  are,  however, 
piopeily  speaking,  writers  on  eClUbf ;  those  only  who  derive  it  a  posteriori  are  writers 
on  Urn,  Law  determined  in  the  manner  porsoed  by  the  last  is  derived  by  the  indnotire 
method,  or  empirically,  in  the  language  of  the  German  writers.  (For  a  similar  distinc- 
tion among  writers  on  political  and  religions  systems,  compare  La  Mennais :  Essai  snr 
llndifference  &c^  Tom.  ii.,  p.  168.  De  Maistre :  S<^reea  de  St.  Petersburg,  Tom.  L, 
pi  280.) 

Bowyei's  Comm.  on  Mod.  CivO  Law,  Lend.,  1848,  p.  26.  **The  Romans  give  the 
reason  of  the  universality  of  what  they  call  the  law  of  nations  in  these  words, — quod 
natoralis  ratio  inter  omnes  homines  constitnit  But  the  civilians  of  modem  times 
have  drawn  their  classification  from  the  reason  of  the  alleged  universaliiy  of  the  law, 
and  not  from  that  universality  itself  which,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  some  nations, 
does  not  in  point  of  fact  exist.  That  reason  is,  because  the  obligatory  force  of  the  law 
is  p<mited  out  by  the  mental  faculties  of  man.  This  universally  obligatory  law  (though 
not  universally  observed)  is  called  natural  law,  and  is  thus  defined  by  Grotius,*'  &c., 
citing  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  i.,  c.  L,  §  10.  L  Now  Grotius  clearly  distinguishes  in  g  12,  of  the 
same  chapter,  between  these  iw>  methodt  of  ascertaining  the  law ;  and  thou^^  he  is 
the  leading  author  following  the  inductive  method,  he  still  attributes  its  atUharitjff 
when  ascertained,  to  nature,  or  to  the  Creator,  not  to  the  will  of  politi'»l  states.  The 
question,  what  rules  do  the  mental  faculties  of  man  declare  to  be  obligatory  ?  is  solved 
by  the  history  of  man's  exercise  of  his  mental  ^Mmlties,  and  not  by  the  mental  faculties 
of  tiM  individual  jurist.  Mr.  Reddle  adheres  to  what  may  be  called  the  early  Roman 
school,  and  insists  that  the  modem  civilians  have  erred  so  far  as  they  have  derived 
their  jus  gentium  a  priorL  Showing,  too,  that,  in  fact,  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature,  as  unfolded  by  Pnfendorf,  Cocceius,  Wolf,  and  others,  are  little  else  than  propo- 
sitions taken  from  the  Roman  law ;  stripped  of  all  that  identified  them  with  the 
national  system  of  the  Romans.  (Reddie's  Inq.  Elem.  &o.,  74-76,  81.)  Gravina  de- 
clares, De  Ortu  &&,  L.  i.,  Princip. :  "  Qnoniam  nihil  allud  est  jus  civile,  nisi  naturalis 
ad  RomansB  Reipublicss  institntionem  relata,  RomaniBque  moribus  et  Uteris  explicata 
ratio,^  etc 

Bentham:  Moral  and  Leg.,  ch.  xviL  "  Of  what  stamp  are  the  works  of  Grotius, 
Puiendorf,  and  Burlamaqui  ?  Are  they  political  or  ethical,  historical  or  judicial,  ex- 
pository or  censorial  ?  Sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another ;  they  seem  hardly 
to  have  settled  the  matter  with  themselves.  A  defect  this,  to  which  all  books  must 
almost  unavoidably  be  liable  which  take  for  their  subject  the  pretended  law  of  nature ; 
an  obscure  phantom,  which,  in  the  imaginations  of  those  who  go  in  chase  of  it,  points 
sometimes  to  momierf,  sometimes  to  latoe;  sometimes  to  what  law  u,  sometimes  to 
what  it  ought  to  be,^  And  the  author  here  refers  to  ch.  IL,  14,  of  the  same  work,  and 
his  note  to  the  passage,  which  is  herein  before  cited,  p.  6;  and  compare  Morhofs 
Polyhistor,  voL  iiL,  Lib.  vi,  a  1.     De  JurisprndentisB  universalis  Scriptoribus. 

Grotius  is  not,  indeed,  altogether  constant  to  the  method  indicated  in  the  passage 
referred  to.  Grotius :  B.  et  P.,  ch.  i.,  12.  *VNow  that  any  thing  is,  or  is  not  the  law 
of  nature,  is  generally  proved  either  a  prioriy — ^that  is,  by  argument  drawn  from  the 
veiy  nature  of  the  tldng ;  or  a  posteriori, — that  is,  by  reasons  taken  from  something 
extemaL  The  former  way  of  reasoning  is  more  subtile  and  abstracted ;  the  latter, 
more  popular.  The  proof  by  the  former  is  by  showing  the  necessary  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness oif  any  thing  with  a  reasonable  and  sociable  nature.  But  the  proof  by  the  latter 
is,  when  we  cannot  with  absolute  certainty,  yet  with  very  great  probability,  conclude 
that  to  be  the  law  of  nature  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  so  by  all,  or,  at  least, 
tiw  most  civilized  nations^  For  a  universal  effect  requires  a  universal  cause ;  and 
there  cannot  well  be  any  other  cause  assigned  for  this  general  opinion  than  what  is 
called  common  sense.** 
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law  which  is  herein  before  called  the  international  law,  and 
which  had  not  with  the  Komans  any  recognized  existence,  aa 
distinct  from  their  own  pnbUc  law,  Jus  prMicum  Rmumum. 
These  principles  will  always  constitute  a  part  of  the  inter- 
national law,  the  mles  of  which  are  in  a  great  degree  founded 
on  their  existence,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter.  But 
they  exist  independently  of  it,  and  are  equally  a  constituent 
part  of  municipal  (national)  law/  There  will  always  be  a 
necessity  for  their  distinct  recognition,  and  for  some  appropriate 
term  by  which  to  distinguish  them.  The  term  vmiv^sal  law 
has  been  employed  by  Late  English  writers  to  designate  these 
principles,  corresponding  to  the  la/uo  of  naUons^  ju9  gentiwm^ 
of  the  Koman  jurists.* 

§  21.  Law,  in  being  a  rule  of  action,  necessarily  regards 
both  agents  and  objects  of  action ;  and  tlius  in  its  inception  con- 
stitutes the  first  distinction  known  to  the  law,  in  determining 
who  or  what  are  agents,  and  who  or  what  are  the  objects  of 

'  D'AgDetsean :  (Envrea,  Tom.  L,  p.  444.  Duponcesn  on  Jnrisdictioii,  pp.  18, 
110,  126,  128.  Compare,  also,  Bacon:  De  AngmentU,  lib.  yiil,  Do  justitia  nniTer- 
aali,  sen  de  fontibua  juris.     Selden :  De  J.  nat  efc  Gen.  &o.,  Lib.  L,  c  iiL,  tL 

'  Bentham  nees  tiie  term  umcerwtd  to  describe  those  principles  which  are  commonlj 
receiTed  among  all  nations.  See  Morals  and  Legislat.,  ch.  xviiL,  24.  **  In  the  first 
place,  in  point  of  extent,  what  is  deliyered  concerning  the  laws  in  question  may  hay« 
reference  either  to  the  laws  of  such  or  snch  a  nation,  or  nations,  in  particular,  or  to  the 
laws  of  all  nations  whatsoever ;  in  ihe  first  case,  the  book  may  be  said  to  relate  to 
local f  in  the  other  to  universal  jurisprudence." 

**  Eaira  theoda  riht,  (the  right  of  all  nations,)  Jtu  pentium/'  Bosworth*s  Lexicon 
Anglo-Sax.,  verb,  HihL 

There  is  no  classic  Greek  term  answering  to  the  Latin  Jus,  wSfios  corresponds  to 
kx.  The  distinction  between  a  jus  18<or,  proprium,  id  est  populis  vel  civitatibus  sin- 
gulis civile,  and  a  jus  iroiy^y,  commune,  is  remarked  bj  Aristotle,  Rhet,  Lib.  i.,  e.  13, 
15,  where  he  also  designates  the  latter  as  being  that  which  is  leard  ^^o'ly,  secundum 
naturam ;  but  recognizing  it  to  be  so  from  the  fact  that  it  is  universalljr  reodved. 
Comp.  Thuc,  B.  ilL,  59,  rk  icoiy^  rAy  'EAX^iw  wSfUfta,  The  Byzantine  jurists,  who, 
about  ▲.  D.  876,  prepared  the  Greek  version  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  known  as  the  Basilica, 
(v.  Smith :  Diet.  Antiq.  Butler*s  Horse  Juridica,  i^p.  iv.,)  used  the  term  y6fjufjunf 
iOyuchy^  and  also  coined  from  juris-gentium  the  word  'lovptsytprlos.  See  Selden :  De  J. 
Nat.  et  Gent.  &c.  Lib.  L,  a  vi. 

Brougham :  Polit.  Philos.,  Prelim.  Disc.  **  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  confound 
with  thi^  branch  of  the  law  *"  [referring  to  intematitmal  lawj  here  denominated  by  Lord 
Broughflfn  "  the  law  of  nations,*^  many  of  those  general  principles  of  jurisprudenoe 
common  to  all  nations,  and  to  term  these  a  portion  of  the  law  of  nations. **  With  equal 
justice  it  may  be  said  the  error  lies  in  calling  tniemaiumal  law  by  the  name  **  law  of 
nations ;  '*  or  rather,  it  lies  in  calling  by  one  name  two  distinct  sets  of  legal  princi- 
ples, viz.,  principles  known,  or  denominated  from  their  general  recognition,  or  applica- 
tion by  nations,  and  those  rules  which  are  applied  as  a  law  between  nations ;  which 
last  are  derived  both  from  the  first — the  principles  xmiversally  recognized — and  from 
the  agreements  and  customs  of  particular  states. 
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action.  Agents,  under  a  mle  of  action  for  moral  beings,  being 
necessarily  such  as  are  considered  by  the  author  of  the  mle 
capable  of  choice  and  action ;  or  persoTis^  to  be  distinguished 
from  things:  the  latter  being  only  the  objects  of  action,  and 
incapable  of  personality — ^that  is,  of  capacity  for  choice  and 
action. 

The  action  of  persons  may  be  in  direct  relation  to  other  per- 
sons as  the  objects  of  action ;  and  even  in  relation  to  things,  as 
such  objects,  is  of  legal  significance  only  in  respect  to  other  per^ 
sons.  In  other  words,  all  legal  relations  are  relations  of  persons 
to  persons — directly,  or  through  things.' 

§  22.  A  legal  relation  between  persons  consists  in  a  privilege 
and  obligation  as  mutually  essential.  This  privilege  and  obli- 
gation exist  in  each  of  these  classes  of  relations,  constituting 
rights  and  duties  as  correlative,  or  as  necessary  co-efficients  of 
each  other. ' 

When  rights  and  duties  are  classified,  they  must  always  be 
taken  as  rights  and  duties  of  persons,  since  it  is  only  by  the 
prior  recognition  of  persons  that  relations,  privileges,  and  obli- 
gation can  be  said  to  exist.  Bights  and  duties  cannot  be  sepa- 
rately classified  in  any  system  of  jurisprudence,  because,  being 
correlative,  they  cannot  be  separately  described ;  the  definition 
of  one  is  involved  in  the  definition  of  the  other. 

§  23.  The  prominent  distinction  between  rights  (with  their 
correlative  duties)  is  that  of  being  rights  in  relations  wherein 
persons  are  the  objects  of  action,  and  rights  in  relations  wherein 
things  are  the  objects  of  action.  But  since  persons  and  things 
are  associated  in  every  action  of  natural  persons,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  an  accurate  classification  on  this  distinction.*    Bights 

'  Ahrens :  Natorrecht,  p.  88.  TV.  **  A  being  endowed  with  self-oonBcioosnesa,  re»- 
•on,  and  freedom  [power  of  choicel  ifl  called  a  person,  or  haa  personality.** 

**  The  law  relates  to  persons  as  its  groundwork  and  aim,  (Zweck.)  That  is,  it  has  an 
essentiallj  personal  character.  The  distinction  which  is  ordinarilj  made  between  the 
law  of  persons  and  the  Ulw  of  thmes,  as  of  two  co-ordinate  parts  of  the  law,  is  there- 
fore loaccnrate.    All  law  is  thron^^ont  a  law  of  persons." 

**  The  law  neoessarilj  relates  to  things  also,  inasmuch  as  these  compose  the  phjsi- 
eal  conditions  of  human  derelopment.  But  the  law  relative  to  things  constitutes  onlj 
a  anbordinato  division  of  the  law  relating  to  persons." 

*  Jus  eC  obUgatio  sunt  eorrelata.  Thibaut :  Sjst  Pand.  Rechts,  Elementary  Part^ 
§  I.     (Lindley's  TransL  in  voL  86  of  Law  Dbranr.) 

*  Compare  Austin:  ProT.  of  Jutisp.,  Appenmx,  xriii. — zxr.  WesenbeoU  Comm. 
ad  Pandect,  Lib.  i,  tit.   t.,  num.   1,  n.      **  Omne  jus  quo  ntimur,  ffH  ad  per- 
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considered  without  reference  to  specific  things  as  the  objects  of 
action  may  be  called  rights  (tf  persona^  and  distinguished  from 
rights  considered  with  reference  to  specific  things,  or  classes  of 
things,  as  the  objects  of  action :  which  may  in  a  certain  sense 
be  called  rights  of  things ;  meaning,  however,  rather  the  rela- 
tions of  things  to  persons  having  rights  and  duties  in  respect  to 
those  things/ 

§  24.  A  right  may  be  considered  as  to  its  subject  or  its 
object.  The  subject  of  a  right  is  the  person  in  relation  to  whom 
it  exists ;  its  object  is  the  matter  to  which  it  relates.' 

Persons,  bodi  as  agents  and  objects  of  action,  are  the  subjects 
of  rights.  Things  can  only  be  the  objects  of  rights,  as  well  as 
the  objects  of  action. 

As,  from  the  nature  of  thmgs^  they  can  be  regarded  in  a 
rule  of  action  only  so  far  as  they  are  in  the  power  and  posses- 
sion of  agents,  or  persons,  property  is  an  essential  attribute  of 
the  nature  of  things, " 

■onaBpertinet  quibns  jns  redditar,  Tel  ad  res  de  qnibns  jiu  redditnr,  Tel-ad  aotiones  BTt 
judlcia  per  que  job  redditnr."  Here,  in  the  first  instance,  jtu  signifies  the  Jnral  mle ; 
afterwu^  it  has  the  sense  of  a  riirht,  or  privilege. 

See  Reddie's  Inqniries  Elem.  occ,  pp.  146 — 159,  for  the  distribntioo  or  arrange- 
ment of  private  law  made  hy  Gains,  Grrotins,  Bodinns,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Coccieusi 
Pothier,  and  Millar  of  Glasgow. 

'  Reddie's  Inq.  Elem.  3^c.,  p.  171.  "  Now  rights  and  obligations  are  manifeetij 
the  attributes  of  persons,  not  of  things.  And  to  divide  rights,  like  Jndge  Blackiitona, 
into  the  rights  of  persons  and  the  rights  of  things,  if  by  the  latter  w<mis  are  meant 
rights,  not  over,  in  or  to,  bnt  belonging  to,  or  inherent,  and  vested  in  things,  we  have 
seen,  either  evinces  inaccuracy  of  thought,  or  is,  at  best,  misapplication  of  languages 
Again,  rights  and  obligations  are  not  merely  the  attributes  of  persons  sin^y;  thej 
pre-suppoae  and  exist  only  in  reference  to  other  persona  A  single  man  existing  on 
the  surface  of  this  earth  would  have  certain  physical  powers  over  external  things,  bat 
no  legn&l  rights." 

**  But  although  rights  and  obligations  are  in  reality,  and  correctiy,  the  relations  of 
individual  persons,  to  other  individuals,  they  are  plainly  correlative  terms." 

Hale,  whom  Blackstone  followed  in  this  distribution,  used  also  the  Latin  terma 
jura  rerum  and  jura  peraanarum.  The  word  jus  signifies  law,  as  well  as  a  right— the 
effect  of  law.  Jura  rertan^  in  the  sense  of  the  law  relating  to  things,  would  have  a 
meaning.     Compare  1  Starke's  £v.,  p.  1,  n.  b,    Austin :  Prov.  of  J.,  append,  xix. 

t  In  the  languages  of  which  the  Latin  is  the  principal  basis,  (the  Ronumee  Ian- 
guages,)  tubject  (e.  g.  tuiet,  Fr.)  is  commonly  used  to  dengnate  that  which  is  here 
called  tiie  titjed  of  a  rignt.  Mackelde/s  Civil  Law,  Comp.  Introd.,  §  14.  **  Li  con- 
nection with  every  right,  we  find  a  subject  and  an  object  The  subject  of  the  right  it 
the  person  on  whom  the  right  is  conferred ;  the  object  of  a  right  is  the  matter  to  which 
it  relates."  The  Grennan  writers  generally,  when  employing  the  words  as  German 
words,  use  them  in  the  manner  here  followed  in  the  text.  See  Hugo :  EnoycL,  p.  11. 
Lindley's  Translation  of  Thibaut,  append,  il 

*  Compare  on  these  sectioni^  Long's  Disc,  p.  109—115.  Coode  on  LegidatiYe 
p.  9. 
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§  25.  By  regarding  states,  or  sovereign  powers,  as  determin- 
ing either  the  laws  of  their  own  existence,  or  the  roles  of  action 
for  persons  subject  to  their  supremacy,  international  and  munici- 
pal (national)  law  may  each  be  divided  into  two  parts — ^viz., 
public  and  private  /  though,  since  the  relations  of  individual 
persons  are  in  the  end  the  objects  of  each  division,  the  distinc- 
tion cannot  throughout  be  accurately  observed.  *  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  correct  to  say,  municipal  (national)  and  international  law 
may  each  be  distinguished  as  either  public  or  private  law, 
according  to  the  public  or  private  character  of  the  persons 
whom  it  affects.* 

That  may  be  called  private  municipal  (national)  law  which 
determines,  within  the  limits  of  a  state,  the  relations  of  persons 
towards  each  other  in  all  incidents  of  the  social  state  distinct 
from  the  political  existence  of  the  supreme  power. 

T\iQ  public  part  of  municipal  (national)  law  is  that  by  which 
the  supreme  power  defines  or  asserts  its  own  nature,  bounds, 
and  purposes  within  its  own  limits ;  and  the  investiture  or  seat 
of  that  power ;  either,  as  existing  undivided,  or  centralized  in  a 
whole  people,  or  in  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  it,  or  in  a 
single  family,  or  person ;  or,  as  being  divided  and  distributed, 
according  to  its  objects,  among  various  depositaries. 

>  Mackeldey's  Compend.  Introd,  §  8.  **  With  respect  to  its  olject,  all  poeitiYe 
law  majr  be  divided  into  public  and  private  law.  Tbe  public  law  (jus  puhUcum)  com- 
prehends those  rules  of  law  which  relate  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
state ;  oonaequentlj,  it  concerns  only  the  relations  of  the  people  to  the  government. 
The  private  law  {Jus  privatum)  comprehends  those  rules  which  pertain  to  tne  juridical 
relations  of  citizens  among  themselves."  This  division  of  the  law  into  public  and  pri- 
vate is  found  in  the  Institutes,  and  observed  principally  in  the  writings  of  the  civilians* 
If  not  very  philosophical^  or  distinctive,  it  is  convenient,  especially  in  treating  of  con- 
ditions of  freedom,  or  its  opposites ;  which  are  spoken  of  in  a  political,  as  well  as  a 
social  connection.  It  is  not,  however,  essential  that  the  subject  of  jurisprudence  should 
be  thus  divided.  Austin,  in  Prov.  Jurisp.,  Appendix,  Ixi.,  observes  :  **  As  I  shall  show, 
alsoi,  every  department  of  law,  viewed  from  a  certain  aspect,  may  be  styled  private ; 
whilst  evexy  department  of  law,  viewed  from  another  aspect,  may  be  styled  public 
As  I  shall  show  further,  public  law  and  private  law  are  names  which  should  be  banished 
the  science ;  for  since  each  will  apply  indifferently  to  every  department  of  law,  neither 
can  be  used  conveniently  to  the  purpose  of  signifying  any.  As  I  shall  show,  more- 
over, the  entire  corpus  juris  ought  to  be  divided  at  the  outset  into  law  of  things  and 
law  of  persons ;  whilst  the  only  portion  of  law  that  can  be  styled  public  law  with  a 
certain,  or  determinate  meaning,  ousht  not  to  be  contradistinguished  with  the  law  of 
things  and  persons,  but  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  law  of  persons  as  one  of  its  limbS| 
or  members." 

Mr.  Beddie :  Inquiries  Element.  &c.,  261-2,  regards  the  distinction  between  public 
and  private  law  as  essential  in  every  ^stem. 

'  Savigny :  Heut.  Rom.  Recht,  B.  i,  c.  2,  g  9.  The  German  tenn  burgeiliohiea 
Raehl  eogrw|wndi  to  prioaU  lam.    Heffter :  Eorop.  Volkerr.,  §  87. 
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The  privcUe  vnterfuUumal  law^  determines  the  relations  of 
individaals  towards  other  national  anthorities  or  jurisdictions 
than  that  with  which  by  the  public  municipal  and  international 
law  they  are  primarily  associated  as  subjects;  and  constitutes, 
in  connection  with  the  private  municipal  law,  the  rules  of  ordi- 
nary peaceful  intercourse  of  nations  as  composed  of  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Public  international  law  is  that  which  concerns  the  mutual 
relations  of  sovereign  states  or  powers,  as  such ;  determining  the 
nature  of  such  relations,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
them,  furnishing  the  rules  of  diplomatic  intercourse  and  military 
arbitrament. 

By  these  two  divisions  of  jnMio  law,  in  various  forms  of  ex- 
pression, have  been  determined  the  territorial  limits  for  the 
exclusive  sovereignty  of  different  nations,  in  legitimating  acts 
of  force,  or  agreement,  as  being  rightful  in  their  own  nature,  or 
in  their  existing  results. 

§  26.  The  distinction  of  the  law  as  being  municipal  (national) 
and  international  is  founded  on  the  separation  of  society  into 
states  occupying  certain  distinct  geographical  limits,  or  portions 
of  territory :  the  two  branches,  municipal  (national)  and  inter- 
national, each  contemplate  the  agents  and  objects  of  action 
according  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  under  which  they  may 
be  found.  The  international  law  recognizing  states  as  having 
authority  within  certain  territory,  and  persons  as  primarily  sub- 
ject to  one  or  another  system  of  municipal  (national)  law  accord- 
ing to  their  locality.  In  this  view  laws  are  territorial  in  their 
nature,  as  having  effect  within  certain  geographical  limits. 

But  law  is  always  in  its  nature  personal,  or  a  law  for  certain 
persons.  Jwrisdiction  is  a  term  signifying  the  authority  of  law 
over  a  certain  territory,  or  over  certain  persons ;  but  since  the 
action  of  persons  must  always  be  the  essential  object  of  all 
laws,  the  jurisdiction  of  laws  over  a  certain  territory  means  over 
all  persons  within  that  territory. 

'  The  UM  of  the  term  Priyate  International  Law  is  now  very  generally  receired ; 
Tide  1  Kent's  Comm.,  p.  2,  referring  to  M.  Victor  Fancher.  See,  also,  an  article  by  the 
latter  on  Private  International  Law,  in  Am.  Jurist,  vol.  xx.,  p.  33.  Story :  Conf. 
Laws,  p.  9.  PhilUmore :  International  Law,  Prcf.  xv.,  and  p.  12.  Foelix :  Tr.  da 
Droit  International  Priv6,  §  1.  '*  Le  droit  international  se  divise  en  droit  public  et  en 
droit  privi."  Schseflber :  Entwicklung  des  Intemationalen  Privat  Rechts ;  Frankfort, 
1841.   Heffter :  Enrop.  V6lkerr.,  §  38.   Waechter,  in  Archiv.  f.  dviL  Praxis,  Bd.  24, 25. 
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And  though  laws  are  known  as  roles  having  a  coercive  force 
only  in  and  for  some  particnlar  geographical  district,  they  may 
be  spoken  of,  or  classified  and  distinguished,  by  their  applica- 
tion to  particular  persons.  Laws  in  establishing  relations  among 
men,  necessarily  establish  differences  between  them  as  the  sub- 
jects or  objects  of  the  rights  and  obligations  composing  those 
relations,  and  persons  under  any  system  of  law  may  be  classed 
according  to  the  differences  which  it  recognizes  among  them ; 
and  the  law  itself  may  be  distinguished  as  attaching  to  certain 
persons,  or  as  being  divided  into  diSerent  personal  laws,  as  well 
as  being  the  territorial  law  of  some  national  jurisdiction. 

§  27.  This  distinction  of  laws  as  personal  may  obtain  both 
in  national  (municipal)  and  international  law ;  and  it  is  essential 
when  those  divisions  are  contrasted  with  each  other  as  the  con- 
Btituent  parts  of  private  law-i.  e,  law  applying  to  private  per- 
sons.  The  national  (municipal)  law,  which,  according  to  the 
definition  of  it  before  given,  applies  to  persons  as  the  law  of  a 
certain  territory,  may  create  a  variety  of  relations  for  different 
individuals ;  and  when  the  international  law  (which  is  law  in  an 
imperfect  sense  only  when  states  are  regarded  as  its  subjects)  is 
applied  or  enforced  by  some  state  within  its  own  territory,  and 
becomes  a  law  acting  on  private  persons,  it  is  necessarily  ap- 
plied as  a  personal  law ;  because  it  is  applied  by  recognizing 
persons  as  connected  with  different  nations,  and  by  way  of  ex- 
ception to  the  territorial,  or  municipal  law  of  some  one  state. 
So  far  as  it  exists  distinct,  within  any  one  jurisdiction,  from  the 
national  law  thereof, — ^it  applies  as  a  personal  law. 

So  far  as  any  legal  principles  which  are  included  in  the  uni- 
versal law,  or  "  law  of  nattons,^^  establish  relations  for,  or 
between  particular  persons,  they  also  may  be  considered  as  a 

'  Hobbe« :  Leviath.  De  Civitate,  c.  xrn.  *^  Legum  autem  alia  civibos  statoitnr 
muTersis ;  alia  certis  provinciis ;  alia  certo  hominum  generi ;  alia  homini  quandoque 
■ngalari.**  Story:  Conflict  of  Laws,  §61.  Bowyer's  Univ.  Public  L.,  p.  144-7. 
Hamilton's  Hedaya:  Introductory  Disc,  respecting  personal  laws  in- Hindostan;  and 
Stat.  21,  Geo.  III.,  ch.  70,  relating  to  Inhabitants  of  British  India.  Sir  Wm.  Jones: 
Inst,  of  Hindu  Law,  art.  203.  Savigny:  Geschicte  d.  K.  R.  im  Mittelalter,  Bd.  L, 
p.  115.  Canciani:  Leges  Barbaronim  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  345.  Sachsenspiegel — 
Schwabenspiegel :  Ancient  Collections  of  the  customary  law  of  the  Saxons  and  Sua- 
biaDs.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  characterized  by  the  personal  extent 
of  laws ;  and,  as  matter  of  history,  the  personal  extent  of  law  has  been  anterior  to  itt 
toiTitorial  extent     See  Savigny :  Heut  Rom.  R.,  §  346. 
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personal  law,  taking  effect  by  their  recognition  by  separate 
states,  or  nations,  each  applying  them  in  municipal,  or  inter- 
national law,  as  before  defined. 

§  28.  Although  it  is  herein  before  assumed  that  natural  law 
has  no  recognition  in  jurisprudence  as  legally  autharitiUwej  ex- 
cept as  it  is  supported  by  the  power  of  society,  or  of  the  state, 
and  therefore,  when  legally  or  judicially  operative,  must  be  iden- 
tified with  positive  law,  yet  it  is  also  considered  as  being  true  in 
point  of  fact  that  all  sovereign  states  have  acknowledged  in 
some  form  the  pre-existence  of  natural  principles  of  right,  and 
as  the  originators  of  positive  law  have  claimed  to  correspond 
with  them.  Among  authors  and  legislators  these  principles 
have  always  been  recognized  under  names  indicating  tlie  differ- 
ence of  their  origin  from  that  strictly  called  positive  law,  such 
as  the  law  of  nature,  the  divine  law,  the  law  of  right  reason,  &c.* 

Whether  all  interpretation  of  these  principles,  given  by 
sovereign  states  in  their  municipal  laws,  can  be  considered  as 
actually  corresponding  with  the  real  divine,  or  natural  rule, 
which  they  suppose  to  be  pre-existing,  may  be  judged  from  the 
various  decisions  which  successive  generations  of  lawgivers  have 
passed  on  the  acts  of  their  predecessors,  each  in  turn  founding 
their  own  judgments  and  corrections  upon  a  claim  to  more  just 
views  of  truth  and  right  reason. 

§  29.  Tlie  application  of  jurisprudence  to  the  relations  of 
persons  and  things  is  in  most  modem  states  made  by  judicial 
tribunals,  distinct  from  the  supreme  legislating  autliority  of  the 
state."  But  whatever  rules  or  principles  such  tribunals  may 
apply  as  law,  they  apply  them  as  being  the  will  of  the  supreme 
authority,  and  as  being  themselves  only  the  instruments  of  that 
will.  The  will  of  the  state  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  tribunal 
in  one  of  the  following  methods : — 

First.  Direct,  or  positive  legislation,  is  the  first  and  ruling 
indication  of  the  will  of  the  state,  whether  it  acknowledges  or 
refers  to  any  rule  of  natural  origin  or  not. 

Second.    Since  the  will  of  the  state  is  to  be  presumed  to 

*  GrotiiM :  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  L,  c.  i.,  §  10.   D'Affuoiseau  i  (Euv.,  Tom.  i.,  pp.  446 — 449, 
Premiere  Instmo.    Whewell:  PoL  and  Mor.,  §477.    Cicero:  De  Rep.,  iii.,  22. 

*  Lieber :  Political  Ethics,  §  138.    Pascal :  Lettres  Proyincialea^  xiv. 
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accord  with  natoral  law,  where  the  poedtiye  legislation  of  the 
state  does  not  decide,  the  tribunal  must  ascertain  the  natural 
law  which  is  to  be  enforced  as  the  will  of  the  state/  But  this 
law  can  only  be  determined  by  such  criteria  as  are  supposed  to 
be  recognized  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  if  such  criteria 
exist ;  and  this  law  when  so  determined  becomes  identified  in 
its  wuihority  with  positive  law.* 

K  a  state  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  commencement  of  its 
existence  as  a  state  administering  law,  or  governing  by  law,  the 
only  exposition  of  this  natural  law  would  be  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  the  judicial  tribunal.' 

§  30.  But  since  every  judgment  of  the  tribunal  which  has 
been  executed  and  upheld  by  the  power  of  the  state  must  be 
received  as  accordant  with  its  will,  every  such  judgment  becomes 
an  indication  of  the  natural  law,  as  received  by  the  state,  and, 
therefore,  equal  in  authority,  for  the  j  udgment  of  future  tribunals, 
to  the  law  received  by  positive  legislation.  Tribunals  estab- 
lished by  the  state  have,  therefore,  of  necessity,  a  $t^a^legisla- 
tive  power ;  or — the  tribunal,  the  object  of  whose  institution  is 
to  apply  the  law  given  by  the  state,  is  incidentally  a  source  of 
law.* 

But  there  is  this  difference  between  its  powers  in  this  respect 
and  those  of  the  state  itself,  that  the  latter  is  not,  in  any  legal 

'  To  nse  the  terms  of  Roman  jurispradenoe— the  law  proceeding  from  the  legiilator 
ia  expressed  hj  etto  ;  that  proceeding  nom  the  tribunal  by  videtur.  Bacon  de  Aug.  So^ 
Lib.  viii.,  c  8,  10.  Aphorismns  32.  '*  Cnria  sonto  et  jorisdictiones  qosb  statnant,  ex 
•rbitrio  boni  rm  et  discretione  sana,  nbi  legis  norma  deficit.  Lex  emm,  nt  antea  dio- 
tom  est,  non  sofficit  casibus  sed  ad  ea  qum  pleromqne  accidunt  aptator.  Sapientissima 
ftatem  res  Tempos,  (nt  ab  antiqnis  dictum  est,}  et  novorum  casuum  quotidie  ^  auotor  et 
urventor." 

*  Ram  on  Judgment,  p.  2  :  **  A  judgment  that  is  constructed  of  certain  materials 
which  are  law,  and  is,  when  deUvered,  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land."  Legislation  is 
first  in  respect  to  authority,  but  in  the  natural  order  of  existence  the  judicial  rule 
spears  fint    Reddie's  Inquiries,  &c.,  p.  110 — 112. 

s  See  Encyc  Am.,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  576,  580, 586.  Appendix ;  Law,  Legislation,  Codes: 
bj  Jndffe  Story — do.  p.  584.  **  The  legislation  of  no  country  probably  ever  gave  origin 
to  its  whole  body  of  lawa  In  the  formation  of  society,  the  principles  of  natural  justioe 
and  the  obligations  of  good  faith  must  have  been  recognized  before  any  common  legia- 
latore  was  acknowledged,"  &o.  Cndiing :  Introd.  to  Study  of  the  Roman  Law.  Bos- 
ton, 1854,  p.  22. 

*  Reddie's  Inq.  Elem.  &o.,  p.  193-5.  Bentham,  Greeting  against  this  source  of 
law,  calls  the  common  law,  a  law  ex  pott  facto :  see  Papers  reUitive  to  CodificatioDy 
No.  L,  §  3,  and  Reddie's  Inq.  Elem.  &c.,  SuppL,  p.  104.  Dig.  L.  L,  Tit  4,  §  8S. 
Consaetndinem,  aut  remm  peipetuo  similiter  jndicatarum  auotoritatem,  vim  legii 
ob6iiere  debere. 
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sense,  haimd  by  any  previons  interpretation  of  the  natural  law, 
and  is,  in  the  theory  of  jurisprudence,  to  be  considered  as  the 
criterion  of  the  provisions  of  that  law,  while  the  tribunal  is 
presumed  always  to  follow  standards  of  interpretation  of  natural 
law  already  acknowledged  or  accepted  by  the  state,  so  far  as 
they  exist/ 

The  decision  made  by  any  judicial  tribunal  may,  therefore, 
be  always  compared  by  succeeding  tribunals  with  other  standards 
of  natural  law  which  are  presumed,  equally  with  that  decision, 
to  indicate  the  natural  law  as  received  by  the  state.  With  the 
lapse  of  time,  by  the  accumulation  of  concurrent  expositions  of 
the  natural  law,  the  power  of  each  tribunal,  successively  to  make 
law  in  this  incidental  manner,  becomes  more  limited ;  because 
the  recognition  of  natural  law  by  the  state,  through  anterior 
tribunals,  has  become  more  definite  by  being  more  widely 
applied." 

§  31.  The  principle  by  which  judicial  precedent  becomes  an 
exposition  of  the  legal  rule  of  action,  is  also  that  which  causes 
custom  to  be  juridically  recognized  as  having  the  coercive  force 
of  positive  law.    It  is  not  that  any  number  of  similar  actions 

^  Bentbam :  Morah  and  Legidatioii,  oh.  xvii.,  20  (of  Appendix  to  tlie  original  ed., 
1S23,  vol.  li.,  p.  274).  *'  In  that  enormous  mass  of  coniiision  and  inconsistency,  the 
ancient  Roman,  or.  as  it  is  termed,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  civil  law,  the  imperative 
matter  and  even  aU  traces  of  the  imperative  character,  seem  at  last  to  have  been 
smothered  in  the  expository.  JSsto  had  been  the  language  of  prlmseval  simplicity : 
etio  had  been  the  language  of  the  twelve  tables.  By  the  time  of  Justinian  (so  thick 
was  the  darkness  raised  by  a  cloud  of  commentators),  the  penal  law  had  been  crammed 
into  an  odd  comer  of  the  civil — ^the  whole  catalogue  of  ofibnces,  and  even  of  crimes, 
lay  buried  under  a  heap  of  obligaH<m9 — vfill  was  hid  in  opinion — and  the  original  etlo 
had  transformed  itself  into  videtur  in  the  mouths  of  even  the  most  despotic  sovereigns.** 
It  depends  upon  the  intention,  whether  this  was  blamable  or  not.  It  was  perhaps  only 
an  affectation  on  the  part  of  the  prince  to  speak  like  an  expounder  of  existing  law 
when  called  upon,  by  an  exercise  of  autoncnnic  juridical  power,  to  relieve  the  law  of 
obscurity,  caused  by  conflicting  opinions  of  juridical  persons  who  were  not  sovereign. 

'  Ram :  LegalJudg.,  c  L,  xiv.  Bacon,  de  Aug.  Lib.,  viii.,  c.  S,  10.  Aphor.,  21 — 31. 
Lindley's  Thibaut,  Append.,  xii.,  and  note.  Falck :  Jurist  Enoy.,  §  10.  (French  Tr.) : 
*'  A  c6t6  du  droit  coutumier  vient  se  placer  la  j)raetiquejiidieiaire^  OeriehU-gebrcnteh, 
Tosage  du  palais,  {uniaforit  Obtervanzt  ttyltu  curia)  o*est  k  dire,  Tensemble  des  r^lea 
de  droit  qui  se  forment  par  la  practique  uniforme  des  functionaires  publics  dans  les 
affaires  juridiques. 

**  Les  maximes  ainsi  Stabiles  out  aussi  force  des  lois ;  mais  quand  commenoent 
elles  k  Tavoir  ?  C'est  ce  qu*il  n'est  pas  possible  de  pr6ciser  ;  tout  se  reduit  h  ceci ;  il 
faut  que  le  nombre  des  priddentB  (pnejudicats)  soit  suffisant  pour  constituer  une 
opinion  sur  un  point  de  droit.  U  est  Evident  qu'il  serait  irrationel  d'attribuer  un  pareil 
efifet  k  une  seule  decision  judicialre.  Quelquefois  cependant  Tautorit^  d'un  fonctionaire 
od  d*un  corps  a  M  assez  grande  poor  mettre  hors  de  doute,  par  une  seule  decision,  des 
points  de  droit  oontroversSs." 
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by  private  persons  in  certain  supposed  circtimstanceB  can  make 
a  law  for  others  in  similar  circumstances.  No  one  person  subject 
to  the  supreme  power  of  civil  society  is  legally  held  to  do,  or 
refrain  from  doing,  this  or  that  act,  simply  because  others  before 
have,  or  have  not,  done  the  same  ;  nor  have  any  number  of  prir 
vate  individuals  the  power,  by  their  example,  to  establish  a 
coercive  rule  for  another  individual.  Custom  is  juridically  re- 
garded as  an  effect  of  law,  not  as  a  cause  of  law.  It  is  judiciaUy 
received  as  an  exposition  of  law,  because  that  which  has  been 
generally  received  and  acted  upon  by  the  subjects  of  a  civil 
state  as  a  rule  of  action  is  presumptively  identified  with  the  will 
of  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,^  and  is,  therefore,  judicially 
held  to  be  reasonable  or  jural.  The  existence  of  the  custom  is 
judicial  evidence  of  a  rule  accepted  by  the  state  for  a  rule  of 
natural  reason  applied  to  certain  circumstances : "  and  hence  a 

'  Arutot :  Rbet,  Lib.  i,  c.  2.  Metaphy.,  fAh,  L,  o.  8.  Selden :  De  J.  Nat  ete., 
Heb.,  Lib.  i.,  o!  6.     Cicero :  de  Inventione,  Lib.  L  Ac    Hobbes :  De  Civitate,  cb.  26. 

*  Savigny :  Heat.  Rom.  R.,  §  12.  "  So  ist  aUo  die  Gewohnbeit  daa  Kennseioben 
dee  podtiven  Reehta,  nicbt  desaen  Entfltebimgsgnmd.**  Custom  is  therefore  the 
ma^  by  -which  positive  law  is  known  to  exist,  not  the  canae  of  its  existence.  Tr., 
and  refers  to  Pnchta :  "  Das  Gewohnheits  Reoht.**  **  Every  custom  supposes  a  law,** 
per  Vangfaan  Ch.  J.  Vll.  Viner*s  Abr.,  188.  Statute  law  and  common  law  as  contrasted 
with  Statute  law,  in  English  jurisprudence,  have,  therefore,  the  same  theoretical  foun- 
datioQ.  And  herein  lies  the  essential  correctness  of  C.  J.  Wilmot*s  saying,  in  2  Wilson, 
848.  **  The  statute  law  is  the  will  of  the  legblature  in  writing ;  the  common  law  ia 
nodiing  else  but  statutes  worn  out  by  time.  All  our  law  began  by  consent  of  the 
legialatare,  and  whether  it  is  now  law  by  usage  or  writing  is  the  same  thing," — and  p. 
860 :  **  And  statute  law  and  common  law  both  originally  flowed  from  the  same  foun- 
tain.'*   But  compare  the  doctrine  of  Bl.  Com.,  Introd.,  Sect.  8. 

"  Positive  law,"  in  English  and  American  jurisprudence,  is  not  always  taken  to 
mean  statute  law.  Thus,  in  Somerset's  case,  Lord  Mansfield  says  :  "  Positive  law, 
which  preserves  its  force  long  after  the  time  itself  from  whence  it  was  created,  ia 
erased  firom  memoiy," — but  a  leg^l  rule  is  not  a  statute  rule  if  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment  cannot  be  shown.  So  C.  J.  Shaw  aays,  18  Pick.  R.,  212  :  "by  pouiive  law  in 
this  connection  may  be  as  well  understood  customary  law  as  the  enactment  of  a 
■latDte ;  "  and  Bladutone,  speaking  of  a  provision  of  the  common  law,  says,  1  Comm., 
70:  "now  this  is  positive  law  fixed  and  established  by  custom." 

Properly  speaking,  ,when  custom  has  this  general  extent,  its  antecedent  continual* 
tioo  is  not  inquired  Into,  it  is  simply  law.  "A  custom  cannot  be  alleged  generally 
within  the  kingdom  of  England;  for  that  is  common  law."  Co.  Lit.  fo.,  110  b.,  and 
fix  115  b.  Sir  Henry  Finch,  Tr.,  p.  77.  Only  particular  customs  require  proof  of 
^eir  having  been  received  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  to  give  them  the  force  of  law. 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rests  on  general  custom, 
and  much  of  the  law  of  the  several  states  not  derived  from  England  is  customary  law, 
although  it  has  not  had  an  existence  such  as  is  required  by  the  law  of  England  to  give 
authority  to  a  particular  custom.  Compare  Mass.  Quarterly  Rev.,  vol  I.,  p.  466,  On 
the  kffality  of  Slavery. 

Of  laws  losing  their  foroe  by  desuetude.  1  Kent,  467,  marg.  p.  517,  7th  ed.,  note. 
Dr.  Irving's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law,  pp.  128—127.  Woodes :  Leol 
praL,  p.  zxxiiL 
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custom  mnst  be  tested  by  other  indications  of  natarai  reason 
which,  in  judicial  recognition,  are  identified  with  the  will  of  the 
supreme  power.* 

§  32.  Not  only  may  judicial  tribunals  compare  together  the 
judgments  of  their  predecessors  in  applying  natural  law  to  new 
relations  of  persons  and  things,  but  they  may  also  adopt  similar 
comparisons  made  by  private  individuals,  either  oral  or  written, 
and  such  private  writings  or  exposition  of  the  law  may,  by  force 
of  continued  judicial  recognition,  become  a  farther  limitation 
on  the  discretion  of  subsequent  tribunals.* 

§  33.  Besides,  since  all  states,  though  independent  of  each 
other,  are  equally  possessors  of  the  powers  of  society,  and  hold 
it  for  the  same  ends,  they  may  be  equally  presumed  to  intend  to 
conform  their  laws  to  the  natural  law."    The  laws  of  foreign 

*  TbiB  testing  the  legality  or  lamfidneu  of  a  custom  is  a  judicial  act,  and  to  be  dia- 
tingnished  from  autonomic  recognition  or  disallowance  of  customs  by  the  •orereiffn. 
Ca  Lit.,  fo.  141,  a. :  *'  Mains  usos  abolendos,  and  erery  use  is  evil  that  is  (as  oor  antnor 
laith),  against  reason ;  quia  in  consnetndinibns  non  ^ntomitas  temporis,  sed  soHditaa 
rationis  est  consideranda.  And  bj  this  role  cited  bj  our  author  ai  the  parliament 
holden  at  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  (40  £.  3)  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  being  then  the 
Lieutenant  of  that  realme,  the  Irish  customs,  called  then  the  Brehon  law  (for  that  tiie 
Irish  call  their  judges  Brehons),  was  wholly  abolished ;  for  that  (as  the  parliament  said) 
it  was  no  law,  but  a  lewd  custom,  et  mains  usus  abolendus  est.  But  our  student  must 
know  that  King  John,*'  &&  The  gist  of  Coke's  foUowing  obserrations  appear  to  be— - 
that  it  was  by  a  sovereign  legislative  act  of  the  Conqueror  that  the  Brehon  law  was 
changed.  In  Le  case  de  Tanistry,  Davis  Rep.,  the  validity  of  a  Brehon  custom  of  in- 
horitance  was  aigued  before  the  courts,  and  the  usage  decided  to  be  invalid ;  because, 
according  to  the  established  judicial  tests,  it  was  no  eustoni  at  all :  the  term  custom 
having  a  fixed  technical  meaning. 

*  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.,  xxi.,  ocxii.  Falck :  Jur.  Ency.  (French  Tr.),  §  10 :  "  La 
doctriney  c*est  k  dire  la  theorie  de  ce  qui  est  droit,  exposle  de  vive  voix  ou  par  eerit| 
par  les  savants  vou^s  k  Tetode  de  la  jurispradenoe,  devrait,  d*apressa  nature,  etre  seule- 
ment  un  moyen  auxilliaire  pour  apprendre  l^.connaitre  le  droit  en  vigueur ;  cependant 
elle  est  devenue,  k  plusieurs  6gards,  une  veritable  source  du  droit.  La  literature  juri- 
diquo  en  particulier  a  exerc6e,  k  certaines  ^oques,  oomme  le  montrent  toutes  les  hie- 
toires  du  droit,  une  si  grande  influence,  que  beauconp  d'ouvrages  de  jurisprudence 
out  obtonu  formellement  force  de  lol  Mais,  il  faut  le  dire,  cVst  \k  un  abus  veritable, 
qui  n*a  pas  d*autre  motif  que  la  paresse  d'esprit,  ou  la  foi  k  Tautorit^.** 

Dig.,  Lib.  L,  Tit.  ii.,  c  2,  §  12.  Ita  in  civitate  nostra,  aut  jure,  id  est  lege,  oon- 
•tituitur,  aut  est  proprium  jus  civile,  quod  sine  scripto  in  sola  prudentum  interpretetione 
consistit. 

Grotius,  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  L,  c  L,  §  14.  Savigny,  on  the  vocation  of  our  age  for 
legislation  and  jurisprudence,  Haywazd's  Transl.,  pp.  28,  29,  80.  Ram  on  Legal  Judg- 
ment, ch.  18,  sect.  5.    Reddie :  Law  of  Marit.  Com.,  p.  438. 

This  authority  of  private  jurists  must  depend  upon  some  juridical  recognition :  com- 
pare Bacon :  de  Aug.  ScL,  Lib.  viiL,  a  8,  §  10.   De  Jnstitia  Universali,  App.,  72 — ^92. 

Though  in  the  Roman  system,  an  intrinsic  authority  seems  to  have  been  attributed  to 
the  Response  Prudentum :  see  Savigny :  Ueut.  R.  R,  B.  L,  o.  8,  §§  14,  26.  Butler's 
Hor»  Juridicse,  Essay,  Roman  Law.    De  Ferriere :  Hist  of  Roman  Law,  oh.  ix. 

'  Heffter :  Europaisches  Volkerrecht,  p.  22,  spoaka  of  a  class  or  school  of  publicists 
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Btates  (i.  e.  their  mnnicipal,  or,  more  correctly,  their  national 
laws),  whether  arising  from  positive  legislation,  or  from  the 
judgment  of  their  tribunals,  applying  the  law  of  natural  reason, 
may  also  be  received  by  the  tribunals  of  any  one  state  as  an 
exposition  of  the  law  of  nature,  where  its  own  positive  legisla- 
tion or  judicial  interpretation  of  natural  law  does  not  afford 
sufficient  guidance.' 

§  34.  And  when  any  principles  or  rules  of  action  have  been 
BO  long  and  so  generally  recognized  among  many  nations  that 
they  have  been  historically  known  as  the  lano  of  nationSj  or 
universal  principles  forming  the  subject  of  a  general  or  universal 
jurisprudence,  they  will,  for  the  same  reason,  which  here  applies 
Btill  more  forcibly,  be  presumed  to  conform  to  natural  reason  or 
natural  law;*  and  be  judicially  received  as  the  presumptive  will  of 

wlio  find  tlie  natanl  law  of  |iiriq>radenc0  in  the  expressed  will  of  states,  hj  assuming 
that  they  haye  intended  to  do  jnstioe— **  Das  Wollen  der  Gerechti|^eit  in  den  Willen 
dar  Nataonen  eingeschlossen  betrachten." 

*  Sir  Henry  Finch :  Treatise  on  the  Common  Law,  p.  6.  Ram :  LegalJadgment, 
p.  B9 — 71,  76.  Manhall :  on  Ins^  Prelim.  Disc  p.  24.  Reddie's  Inq.  £lem.  Ac.,  p.  196. 
'*  Flnallj,  in  the  exposition  of  common  law,  judges  haye  been  accnstomed  to  look  to 
Hm  legal  systems  and  jadicial  experience  of  other  nations,  if  not  as  standards,  or  im- 
peratiTe  sources  of  the  law,  at  least  as  affording  practical  guides  by  which  they  may 
be  led  to  decide  aright,  SceJ"  On  this  principle,  the  Roman  law  is  referred  to  in  EIn{^ 
lish  and  American  jurisprudence.  Wood's  Inst,  Introd :  Spence :  Equity  Jurisd.  of 
Court  of  Ch.,  vol.  L,  119,  122-8.  5  Bingham,  167.  Long's  Discourses,  passim; 
Beddie's  Hist.  View  of  Marit.  Com.,  pp.  428.  488.  Cushing's  Roman  Law,  §§  2ff0, 
888,  4,  5.  Butler's  Hone  JnridicsB,  p.  60.  So  also  the  Canon  Law,  eren  in  I^tea- 
tant  countries,  Hor.  Jurid.  p.  122. 

In  the  tribunals  of  Continental  Europe,  the  Roman  law  has  so  long  been  received 
on  this  principle,  that  it  is  looked  upon  by  many  of  the  cirilians,  as  being  in  and  of 
itself  an  authoritative  exposition  of  natural  reason.  Li  their  language — ^Valet  pro 
ratione,  non  pro  introducto  iure.  Kon  habet  vim  legis,  sed  rationis.  Servatur  ubique 
JOS  Bomanum,  non  ratione  imperii,  sed  rationis  imperio. 

*  Savigny :  Heut  R  R.,  B.  i.,  c.  8,  §  22.  Grotius :  R  et  P.,  Lib.  1, 12,  2.  Cio.  1^ 
Tnsc  Ep.,  117 — *'In  omni  re  consensio  omnium  gentium  jus  natune  putanda  est** 

2  Bla.  Comm.,  11,  note  by  Christian.  ''I  know  no  other  criterion  by  which  we 
can  determine  any  rule  or  obligation  to  be  founded  in  nature  than  by  its  universality,  and 
by  inquiring  whether  it  has  not  in  all  countries  and  ages  been  agreeable  to  the  feeHngi^ 
afleetions,  and  reason  of  mankind." 

Doctor  and  Student,  p.  68.  Dod.  ''Therefore  it  seemeth  that  contracts  be 
grounded  upon  the  law  oif  reason,  or  at  least  upon  the  law  that  is  called^  gentivmf^ 
and  pi  176:  JSUuL  *'  First,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  contracts  be  grounded  upon  a 
custom  of  the  realm,  and  by  the  law  that  is  called  jtu  gmtium^  and  not  directly  by  the 
law  of  reason.* 

It  is  this  asoertained  standard  which  apparently  Pothier,  in  Treatise  on  Obligations, 
16,  intends  by  '*puze  natural  right."  And  see  definition  of  Ifaarwiw,  in  Ram  :  Legal 
Jnidgment,  p.  14,  and  the  citations. 

Whatever  principle  a  tribunal  may  admit  to  be  a  principle  of  universal  jnrispm- 
doioe  nrost  be  taken  to  be  received  in  the  national  law  which  that  tribunal  is  a|H 
pointed  to  administer.    (Suaies:  Da  Leg.  et  Deo  Leg^,  Lib.  ii.,  o.  19,  §  2—6.) 
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the  state :  and  though  these  principles  must  originally  have  acqmi^ 
ed  that  character  of  universality  from  the  independent  legislative 
wills  of  single  states,  yet,  when  they  have  acquired  that  histori- 
cal  character,  they  may  be  judicially  received  by  the  tribunals 
of  any  one  state  as  an  independent  indication  of  natural  law, 
presumed,  from  the  fact  of  being  received  in  universal  jurispru- 
dence or  for  universal  jurisprudence,  to  be  adopted  as  «  priori 
principles  by  that  national  power  whose  juridical  will  the  tribu- 
nal is  intended  to  execute. 

§  35.  When  the  natural  law,  or  law  of  natural  reason  has 
thus  been  judicially  interpreted,  and  thus  made  a  part  of  tbe 
positive  law  of  any  one  state  or  nation,'  (i.  e.« positive  in  respect  to. 

The  txibaxial  refers  to  the  historical  indicia  of  this  omTersal  jnri^mdenoe  as  being  ooa 
of  the  criteria  of  the  legislative  will  of  the  state,  which  is  to  be  jnridicallj  applied. 
In  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  no  principle  was  ascribed  to  the  jtu  gentium^  which  was 
not  included  in  the  civil  Uw  (L  e.,  national  law)  of  Rome.  Comp.  F<Blix :  Dr^ 
International  Priy6,  §  5.     Reddie*s  Inq.  EL  d:c ,  p.  26,  and  tittpod  ch.  ii,  and  it. 

But  for  an  opposite  theory  of  natural  law  in  Jurisprudence,  see  Hofibaan's  Legal 
Outlines,  sect.  yiii. 

Smith's  Merc  Law,  p.  2.  Speaking  of  the  comparatiTe  utility  of  historical  re- 
searches in  tiie  law  of  real  estate  and  mercantile  law : — '*  Our  mercantile  law,  on  tiha 
contrary,  is  wholly  founded  on  considerations  of  utility ;  and  though  many  of  its  ndai 
are  derived  from  the  institutions  of  ancient  times  and  distant  countries,  still  is  tiieir 
introduction  into  our  S3r8tem  owing,  not  to  a  blind  respect  for  their  origm,  but  to  an  en- 
lightened sense  of  their  propriety.  No  one,  unless  acquainted  with  their  feudal  source, 
could  assign  any  reason  for  those  rules  which  respect  fines,  escheats,  or  recoveries : 
but  it  is  not  necessazy,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader  to  see  the  justice  and 
good  sense  of  the  law  of  general  average,  to  show  him  that  it  formed  part  of  the  mari- 
time code  of  the  ancient  Rhodians.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
history  of  our  commercial  law  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  rational  curiosity,  &e." 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  very  common  misapprehension  of  the  origin  of  law  in 
general,  and  particularly  of  the  derivation  of  that  branch  called  mercantile  law. 
The  autiior  misapprehends  the  reason  why  the  rule  of  general  average  has  the  force 
of  law  in  cases  of  maritime  losses.  It  is  not  law  heocaue  agreeable  to  justice  and  good 
sense.  If  it  were  not  that  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  (the  Rhodians  being  the 
first,  perhaps,  as  matter  of  history)  had  actually  given  it  the  binding  force  of  a  law 
within  their  several  jurisdictions,  the  judges  of  Eugliih  courts  would  have  had  no  rig^t 
to  apply  it  in  enforcing  a  contribution.  If  the  judges  of  our  courts  should  to-morrow 
be  of  opinion  that  the  rule  hitherto  pursued  is  not  '*  agreeable  to  justice  and  good 
sense,**  they  might — according  to  the  author*s  argument— decline  to  apply  it  any 
longer. 

And  see  another  instance  in  Abbott  on  Shipping,  Preface  to  the  First  Edition ; 
where  the  author  gives  the  reaaom  for  referring  to  the  maritime  code  of  Louis  XIV., 
as  authority  for  English  tribunals;  and  see  Benedict*s  Admiralty  Pr.,  §  5.  Duer,  on 
Insur.,  p.  2.  Emerigon,  c.  i.,  §  6,  note,  by  English  editor.  That  the  Roman  tribunal 
made  judicial  reference  to  .the  laws  of  the  Rhodians  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  exist> 
ing  foreign  law,  see  Peckius :  De  Re  Nautica,  Ad  leg.  Rh.  De  Jactu.  Rvbrioa, 

'  Yinnius  Comm.,  Lib.  i..  Tit  2,  8  I.  "  *  Vocaturque  jus  civile.' — In  specie  nimi- 
rum,  nam  jus  civile  sumptum  pro  eo  jure  quo  in  universum  civitas  utitnr,  etiam  jus 
naturale  et  gentium,  quatenus  receptnm  est,  comprehendit ;  eoque  sensu,  obligationes, 
qusB  ex  contractibus  juris  gentium  descendunt,  dicuntur  civiles :  licet  a  legislatMe 
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its  authority,  v.  antej  §  17,)  it  may  still  be  distinguished  as  the 
unwritten  law,  the  customary  law,  the  common  law  of  the  land.' 

ciTili  nihil  habeant  preter  approbationem,  (§  1,  inf.  de  obli^.)  Hoc  igitar  dicitar 
dTile  a  causa  efficieote,  qusB  est  volantas  alicnjns  oivitatis  ant  ejus  qni  jns  legis  ferends 
hk  ea  babet,  non  oommanis  gentium  ant  naturalis  ratio.  Ab  Ajistotale  legitimnm 
dioitnr :  vulgo  positivnm." 

'  Eren  nnder  a  written  code,  this  part  of  the  law  mnst  eontinne.  See,  as  to  the 
FBOOgnition  of  this,  nnder  the  French  Code,  Savignj :  Vocation  of  onr  Age,  &e. 
Hajward^s  Tr.,  p.  90.  Also,  Dnponcean  on  Jnrisd.,  p.  106.  Reddle's  Inq.  Elem.  &o., 
pp.  199—202. 

In  this  description  of  the  mode  in  which  positive  law  becomes  jndioialljr  ascertained, 
ibere  is  no  distinction  of  any  part  of  the  law  which  con  be  distinguished  from  the  rest 
Si  equity,  or  as  an  equitable  rule  of  action.  The  distinction  which  exists  in  English  and 
American  jurisprudence  between  law  and  equity  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  rule,  but  in 
tibe  means  hy  which  it  is  enforced.  '*  In  England  and  America  Equity,  in  the  techni- 
cal legal  sense  of  that  term,  as  opposed  to  or  distinct  from  the  common  law,  is  in  reality 
Si  mtMh  as  the  common  law,  customary  or  judiciary  law ;  a  part  of  the  general  law 
of  the  realm."  Reddie :  Inq.  Elem.,  p.  124.  Blac.  Comm.,  8,  c.  27,  p.  432.  Evenr 
rak  of  action  which  the  supreme  power  in  England  or  America  enforces  as  law  it 
equally  jnral^^nally  a  Uxjurii,  The  distinction  here  is  one  of  jurisdiction,  or  of 
remedy — the  application  of  tne  rule  of  action,  arising  from  the  authority  allowed  to 
judicial  precedent,  and  a  consequence  of  that  supremacy  of  law  as  opposed  to  arbitraij 
discretion,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  *'  Anglican  liberty.**  (For  the  use  of  this  term, 
MO  Lieber :  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  (Sovemment,  yoL  L,  ch.  v.)  The  occasion  given  to 
a  common  misoonoeption  of  the  nature  of  positive  law  by  the  existence  of  an  **  Equitj 
Jnrispmdence,"  may  excuse  an  attempt  to  set  this  forth  in  the  limits  of  a  note. 

The  rule  oif  action  to  which  the  state  gives  the  authority  of  law  mnst  be  enfbroed 
or  vin&ated  l^  the  state,  if  it  is  to  be  efficacious  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  the 
itate,  L  e.,  jnstioe.  This  can  only  be  done  by  judicial  remedies.  In  a  state  where 
precedents  have  great  force  as  an  indication  of  the  will  of  the  supreme  power,  the 
rsmady  which  has  been  applied  to  enforce  the  rule  of  action  becomes  itself  a  precedent, 
tiut  is,  it  becomes  a  rule  or  law  of  remedy,  and  thus  the  efficacy  of  a  rule  of  action 
becomes  limited  to  circumstances  in  which  only  a  remedy  has  been  before  applied. 
Hie  same  effect  would  take  place  if  the  remedial  mode  of  enforcing  the  rule  of  action 
were  prescribed  by  statute. 

The  rule  of  action  will  thus,  in  course  of  time,  fail  in  many  instances  of  its  original 
intention,  L  e.,  justice :  because  new  circumstances  of  disobedience  to  the  rule  will 
ooeor,  differing  from  those  to  which  the  known  law  of  remedy  applies.  The  state 
mnet,  therefore,  in  order  to  effect  its  intention,  L  e.,  justice,  either  directly  prescribe  a 
remedy  in  those  new  circumstances,  or  direct  that  its  tribunals  should  go  beyond  pre- 
cedent in  the  law  of  remedy,  and  enforce  the  rule  of  action  aooording  to  its  original 
intention.  The  state  may  establish  a  eqxarOe  tribunal  with  power  to  carry  out  the  rule 
at  action  beyond  the  remedy  given  by  the  precedents  of  existing  tribunals. 

In  coarse  of  time,  the  remedy  given  by  the  new  court  becomes  also  a  precedent ; 
and  has  a  law  of  its  own.  There  are  thus  two  systems  of  remedy  intended  to  carry 
out  one  and  the  same  law  of  right.  In  English  and  American  jurisprudence,  this 
doable  system  of  remedy  exists.  Equity  is  not  a  diffSsrent  rule  of  action  from  law  ;  it 
is  a  law  of  remedy. 

Papers  read  before  the  Juridical  Society,  Vol.  L,  Part  I.,  1855.  London :  Stevens 
k  Norton.  Inaugural  Address  by  Sir  R.  Bethell,  S.  G.,  M.P.,  p.  8—**  And  the  rules 
and  maxims  of  the  common  law  were  so  broad  and  comprehensive,  that  they  admitted 
of  being  made  the  basis  of  an  enlarged  systeiix  of  jurisprudence.  A  portion  of  the 
statnle  of  Westminster  the  second  (18  E>iw.  L)  was  passed  with  a  view  of  effecting 
this  olgect,  and  of  expanding  the  maxims  of  the  common  law,  so  as  to  render  it  ap- 
plieaUe  to  the  exigencies  of  an  advancing  state  of  society.  For  this  purpose,  new 
write  were  directed  to  be  firamed,  as  new  occasions  for  remeidial  justice  presented  them- 
selves; and  if  this  had  been  fully  acted  oo,  the  law  of  England  might  have  been  m»- 
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It  18  this  which  constitutes  the  common  law  in  the  jurispradence 
of  England  and  America,  when  distinguished  from  statute  law.* 

§  36.  This  recognition  and  adoption  of  the  natural  law 
occurs  in  international  as  well  as  in  municipal  (national)  law. 

As  was  before  said,  each  nation  being  independent  of  other 
nations,  whatever  is  enforced  by  its  own  tribunals  as  law  rests 
upon  its  own  authority,  or  is  identified,  in  respect  to  its  author- 
ity, with  the  municipal  law  of  that  state.  International  law, 
though  differing  from  municipal  law  in  the  objects  or  relations 
which  it  affects,  does  not,  as  administered  by  its  tribunals,  rest 
on  any  other  authority  than  the  state  itself:  it  is  then  a  part  of 
the  municipal  (national)  law ;  being  then  distinguished  from  other 
portions  of  the  municipal  law  only  by  its  application  to  persons, 
or  as  one  personal  law  is  distinguished  from  another.*  What- 
ever rules  the  tribunal  may  administer  as  international  law,  are 

tared  into  a  nnifbrm  and  oomprebensive  syttem.  For  it  was  jnstlj  obierred  bj  one 
of  the  jndges  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  that  if  actions  on  tne  case  bad  been 
aUowed  by  conits  of  law  as  often  as  occasion  required,  the  writ  of  sabpoena  would 
have  been  nnnecessary ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  would  have  been  no  distinetioDs  be- 
tween courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity,  and  the  whole  of  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  chanceiy,  would  have  been  part  of  the  ordinaiy  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  law." 

See  on  this  point,  Story ;  Equity  Jurisprudence,  vol.  I.  Bacon :  Advano.  Leam^ 
B.  viiL,  c.  8,  of  Univ.  Just.  Aphorisms,  22  to  46.  Ram  on  Legal  Judgment,  ch.  iL, 
and  authorities ;  also.  Am.  Jurist,  voL  xvii,  p.  258,  on  reform  in  remedial  law. 
D^Aguesseau :  (Euvres,  Tom.  i,  p.  209.  Lessee  of  Livingston  v.  Moore  and  otherii 
7  Peter's  R,  p.  547     Butler*s  Horao  Juridicae,  p.  44—46. 

In  the  states  of  Continental  Europe,  where  the  administration  of  justice  is  on  the 
model  of  the  Roman  law,  judicial  tribunals  are  less  fettered  by  judicial  precedent,  and 
have  always  had  a  greater  latitude  in  applying  the  rule  of  action.  The  judicial 
officer  has  in  practice  a  large  share  of  administrative  power.  His  power  to  make  law 
for  future  cases  is  less  than  that  of  judges  under  the  English  system ;  but  his  autono- 
mous or  discretionary  power  over  the  case  in  hand  is  far  greater.  Hence  tiie  rights 
of  individuals  depend  less  on  pre-existent  law,  and  more  on  arbitrary  discretion. 

»  Sir  H.  Finch :  Treatise,  p.  74.  Sims*  Case,  7  Gushing  R,  p.  8ia  Shaw,  C.  J., 
using  the  term  poeitive  law : — "  and  this  may  be  mere  customary  law,  as  well  as  the 
enactment  of  a  statute.  The  term  *  positive  law,'  in  this  sense,  may  be  understood  to 
designate  those  rules  established  by  long  and  tacit  acquiescence,  or  by  the  legislative 
act  of  any  state,  and  which  derive  their  force  and  effect,  as  law  from  such  acquiee- 
cence  and  l^slative  enactment,  and  are  acted  upon  as  such,  whether  oonfOTmable  to 
ti^e  dictates  of  natural  justice  or  otherwise."  And  comp.  Neal  v.  Farmer,  9  Geoqj^ 
R.,  581. 

Ram,  on  Judgment,  ch.  ii.  Savigny :  Heut  R.  R.,  6  18.  Roddie't  Inq.  Elem. 
Spc,  p.  288—252, — a  description  of  the  establishment  of  municipal  (national)  law, 
abridged  from  Savigny. 

Beutham :  Princ  Morals  and  Legisl.,  pref.,  xiii  **  Common  law,  as  it  stylet  itMlf 
in  England ;  judiciary  law,  as  it  might  more  aptly  be  styled  everywhere,"  (to.  Com- 
pare Ency.  Ain.,  vol  viL,  Appendix,  Law,  Ac,  by  Story. 

Co.  Ijt.,  fo.  11.,  a.  An  enumeration  of  the  *'  proofs  and  arguments  of  the  common 
law,**  drawn  from  twenty  several  fountains  or  places ;  common  law  being  taken  in  the 
limited  sense ;  because  in  the  same  plaoe  cowmnmit  kx  AfigUm  is  included  m  Is  iiy. 

"Seejpa<§5a. 
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deriyed  by  it  in  the  same  manner  as  mnnicipal  law ;  viz.  firstly^ 
from  the  pofiitiye  legislation  of  the  state  in  reference  to  relations 
which  are  international  in  their  character;  that  is,  relations 
arising  out  of  the  existence  of  foreign  states,  and  from  the 
recognition  of  their  authority  to  give  laws  and  hold  jurisdiction 
oyer  persons  and  things.  Such  legislation  must  be  recognized 
by  the  tribunal  on  the  authority  of  the  state  alone  to  which  it 
belongs,  whether  it  be  made  by  the  state  singly,  or  jointly  with 
other  states,  in  the  form  of  treaties  and  agreements.  Secondly: 
from  the  recognition  of  natural  law  by  such  criteria  or  expod- 
tions  of  that  law,  applied  to  the  same  international  relations,  as 
may  be  supposed  to  be  adopted  by  the  state  to  which  the  tribunal 
belongs,  and  whose  will  it  executes  in  the  administration  of  in- 
ternational law  as  well  as  of  the  municipal :  and  these  are  the 
same  as  are  adopted  in  ascertaining  the  municipal  law — deci- 
sions of  preceding  tribunals  haying  the  same  national  authority, 
the  writings  of  priyate  jurists,  and  the  laws  and  decisions  and 
customs  of  all  other  states ;  ^  comprehending  herein,  also,  the 
recognition  of  uniyersal  jurisprudence,  the  science  of  a  lofvo  of 
noHans  historically  known :  which  recognition  by  judicial  tri- 
bunals is  particularly  manifest  and  necessary  in  the  administra- 
tion of  priyate  international  law,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.  International  law,  thus  applied  by  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  any  state,  is  only  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
municipal  law  of  that  state  in  the  natwre  of  the  relations  which 
it  affects ;  it  is  identified  with  it  in  respect  to  its  a/uthority  oyer 
all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state.* 

*  Orothif :  B.  et  P.  Pioleg.,  g  40,  Lib.  L,  a  I,  g  12,  14.  L  Kent* s  Gomm.,  18, 
19.  Raddie :  Hist  yiew  L.  of  Marit  Com.,  26,  27,  426,  429.  Hofftaian's  Conne  of 
htgal  Study,  toL  L,  p.  415-16.  Boige :  C6L  and  For.  Law,  toL  i.,  zvL  Ram,  on 
Legal  Jndment,  p.  94.    Phillimore :  Intarnat.  L.,  p.  61. 

It  is  onij  ciTiliBed  nationa,  or  those  of  a  certain  kind  of  cnltare,  that  are  thus 
yaopgniaed  bj  their  sereral  tribimals  as  the  sonrces  of  nniversal  jorispmdeDoa  See 
Selden  :  De  J.  Nat.  Ac,  Lib.  L,  o.  ri.,  who  designates  them  as  **  gente*  moratiores,**  in 
the  langoaffe  of  Grotins :  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  i,  12,  2.  Phillimore :  Int  L.,  c.  iii.  Heffter 
dsMBates  nia  work — Das  Hentige  Ewnp&Uek^  y^lkerrecht. 

This  discrimination  between  different  nations  as  sources  of  jural  rules,  is  not  an  a 
priori  aasomption  bj  the  tribunal  making  it.  It  is  rather  a  part  of  the  customaiy  law 
of  iSbm  slate  whooe  will  the  tribunal  is  bound  to  apply.  This  act  of  a  judicial  tribunal 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  sovereign  UgiMwe  act  of  a  state  in  adopting  a 
Ibraign  law,  as  when  in  the  XII.  tables,  the  Romans  adopted  some  of  the  laws  of  Qreeoe. 
Dig;  L.  I.,  Tit  2,  c  2,  §  4 ;  '^peterentnr  leges  a  Graois  civiUtibus.'* 

•  This  point  it  more  tblly  coosiderad  in  &e  aeoond  chapter. 
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§  37.  From  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
relation  between  states,  or  from  the  fact  that  though  composed 
of  natural  persons,  each  subject  to  the  power  of  society,  tfaej 
have  a  distinct  existence  and  power  of  action  in  respect  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  private  individuals,  any  rule  which 
would  decide  on  the  relations  of  states,  as  such,  towards  each 
otiier,  and  maintain  their  correlative  rights  and  duties,  would 
be  an  international  law.  But  from  the  nature  of  states  and 
their  mutual  independence,  there  is  no  such  rule,  taking  the 
word  Uw  in  the  strict  sense ;  and  tiie  appUcation  of  such  a  rule 
or  law  could  not  be  made  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  any  state 
or  nation.  A  coercive  determination  of  these  rights  and  obliga- 
tions can  be  expected  only  from  the  autonomic  force  of  the 
parties  to  whom  this  law  may  attribute  them. 

But  from  the  reciprocal  assertion  and  acknowledgment 
which  all  states  or  nations  have  in  fact  made  of  principles  of 
natural  reason,  or  from  that  course  of  practice  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  founded  on  a  reciprocal  reference  to  such  prinqiples 
in  their  relations  with  each  other,  and  from  the  consideration 
actually  allowed  to  the  ethical  views  of  some  private  authors  in 
reference  to  such  national  practice,  an  exposition  of  natural  law 
has  arisen,  which  corresponds  with  the  common  law,  or  judicially 
ascertained  municipal  (national)  law  of  any  one  state,  having  in 
practice  the  character  of  a  rule  of  action  for  states ;  determin- 
ing their  relations  to  each  other,  and  the  correlative  rights  and 
obligations  of  each,  though  there  is  no  tribunal  to  decide  be- 
tween them  in  its  application  \ — ^that  is,  no  tribunal  which  can 
enforce  the  rights  and  obligations,  arising  under  it,  in  particular 
cases/ 

§  88.  Eules  thus  recognized  form  a  part  of  universal  juris- 
prudence, {la/uo  of  nations  in  that  sense,)  to  which  states  or  nations 
reciprocally  refer  as  to  an  international  law  having  an  existence 

'  Even  Mr.  Reddie,  who  dirtSngniihes  the  exifienoe  of  a  nnivenal  jminmdeDoe 
operating  as  part  of  the  coerciye  private  Uw  of  each  several  nation,  seems  to  hold  that 
there  is  a  law  derived  in  the  same  manner,  and  operating  on  the  state  as  a  political 
person,  having  the  mrw  hmd  of  anthoritj.  See  Inqniiies  Elem.  &c.,  2d  ed.,  p.  456, 
and  Inq.  in  International  Law,  2d  ed.,  489,  456. 

Wheaton,  in  his  EL  of  International  Law,  §  10,  oites  Hefiter  as  taking  the  same 
▼iew;  bat  in  the  last  ed.  of  Das  Europ&ische  Vdlkerrechtder  Gegenwart^  Berlin,  1855, 
p.  2,  n.  2,  the  latter  author  lajs  that  Mr.  Wheaton  has  misconceived  his  meaning; 
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independent  of  their  several  jnridical  assent.  In  its  origin^  this 
law,  of  which  nations  are  then  taken  to  be  the  subjects,  is  iden- 
tified with  the  law  applied  by  jndicial  tribunals  as  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  of  natural  reason  between  private  persons,  in 
both  municipal  (internal)  and  international  law, — ^the  law  of 
nations^  in  the  sense  of  private  law  judicially  recognised  because 
existing  among  all  nations.  And  though  it  is  a  lofw  for  those 
nations  only  in  the  imperfect  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  called 
a  part  of  posUwoe  law,  or  be  included  in  jurisprudence — ^the 
science  of  positive  law,  when  the  term  pcmUve  is  used  not  to 
indicate  the  coercive  quality,  but  the  quality  of  being  an  ascer- 
tained rule, — a  rule  having  an  objectwe  existence  independently 
of  the  subjective  conception  of  any  one  state  or  nation,  or  of  any 
private  person  or  persons ;  a  rule  which  is  not  necessarily  the 
tme  law  of  nature  or  of  natural  right,  but  that  which  many 
States  have  agreed  in  applying  for  such.'  As  such  it  is  referred 
to  by  sovereign  nations  for  public  law,  and  is  enforced  by  judi* 
cial  tribunals  for  private  law,  being  binding  on  those  tribxmals 
until  contravened  or  disallowed  by  the  several  juridical  action 
of  the  states  ,to  which  they  belong,  or  for  whidi  they  exercise 
the  judicial  function. 

§  39.  It  is  always  consistent,  for  sovereign  powers  to  recon* 
sider  their  own  previous  judgment  in  respect  to  any  application 
of  the  law  of  nature.  This  may  be  done  by  single  sovereignties 
in  either  division  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law,  constituting^* 
in  private  law,  social  change  or  reform,*  and  in  public  law,  civil 
or  political  change  or  revolution :  in  either  of  which  forms  the 

'  The  controverrial  writiiigs  of  poblicists  on  thete  qnesdons  of  definition  are  noted 
in  aU  the  treatites  on  international  public  law.  Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  estimate 
tile  aetoal  influence  of  professed  metaphysicians  on  these  subjects,  (compare  Wheaton: 
Hift  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  p.  749,  and  Heflfter :  Europ.  Vdlkerr.,  %  9,^  it  is  probable 
that  the  distinctions  made  by  Kant,  Fichte  and  Hegel,  in  their  juristicai  writings,  have 
led  to  a  greater  accuracy  of  expression  on  these  topics.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
tibe  positions  taken  by  some  later  authors  correspond  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  those 
of  Soarei  the  Jesuit,  one  of  the  earliest  writers.  That  attention  to  tiiem  has  been  re- 
newed is  shown  by  the  proposal  of  M.  Greuse,  of  Brussels,  to  republish  the  entire  workt 
of  Snares. 

*  B.  Constant:  Conrs  de  Politique,  (Euyres,  Tom.  i.,  p.  174,  n.  "Souvent  let 
dipositairct  du  pouvolr  sont  partis  du  principe  que  la  justice  existait  aTant  les  loii, 
poor  tonmettre  les  individus  h  des  lois  r^troactives^  oa  pour  les  priTSr  da  btetf  ce  dee 
ms  ezlataates ;  couvrant  de  la  sorte  d*un  feint  respect  pour  la  justice  laplusrivoltante 
det  iniquitit.  Tant  il  importe  but  les  ol^jeta  de  ee  genre,  de  se  gaider  d'aziomee  ncn 
Maif." 
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change  may  be  either  gradual  or  sudden,  peaceful  or  yio- 
lent' 

Or  this  reconsideration  may  be  made  by  sovereign  national 
powers  in  international  law ;  either  in  that  law  which  each  state 
applies  by  its  own  tribunals  to  persons  in  international  relations, 
for  the  priyate  international  law,  or  those  reciprocal  rules  of  in- 
tercourse, which,  as  the  parties  to  be  governed  by  the  rule;  they 
may  mutually  adopt  for  public  international  law,  (in  the  imper- 
fect sense  of  a  law.)  Both  which  divisions  of  international  law 
have  been  constantly  changed  and  extended  during  the  time  of 
recorded  history,  according  to  altered  views  of  natural  equity. 

Universal  jurisprudence  or  the  law  of  ncUtonSj  whether  taken 
to  be  a  rule  determining  the  relations  of  states  or  of  private 
persons,  being  thus  a  consequence  of  the  juridical  action  of 
states  or  nations,  is  always  liable  to  changes,  which  (from  the 
a  priori  principle  before  stated,  viz.  that  the  legislative  action 
of  states  is  always  juridical  or  jural,  that  is  conformed  to  natural 
reason)  must  be  taken  to  be  progress  or  improvement' 

§  40.  Under  the  preceding  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  law,  every  action  and  relation  which  is  the  subject  of  juris- 
prudence may  be  taken  to  be  determined  either  by  international 
or  by  municipal  (national)  law. 

The  rights  of  persons,  though  all  relative  in  respect  to  other 
persons  owing  or  bound  to  corresponding  obligations,  may  be 
'distinguished  as  rights  in  correspondence  with  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  community  at  large,  or  as  rights  correspondent  to 
obligations  on  the  part  of  particular  persons." 

*  Revolation  is  rotistuica  against  the  kpeU  possessor  of  soTereign  power.  Bat  it 
is  fonnded  on  the  assertion  of  a  share  of  soyereignty,  or  right  of  supreme  control,  in  the 
rvTolntionist,  (a  right  above  kiWf)  and  in  case  of  socoess,  the  change,  whether  ethically 
lightfbl  or  not,  becomes  httful,  hy  being  the  act  of  the  aetoal  sovereign. 

'  Snares:  de  Legib.  et  Deo  LegisL,  ch.  20,  §  6,  8.  Doctor  and  Student,  p.  63: 
<'  For  though  the  law  oalled/uf  ^mUkim  be  much  necessary  for  the  people,  ^et  it  maj 
be  ohangef** 

Whewell :  EL  Mor.  and  PoL,  8  1143.  <*  The  law  of  nations,  including  in  this  inter- 
national law,  is  subject  to  the  coooitions  of  which  we  have  alraadj  spoken  as  belong- 
ing to  the  law  of  any  one  nation.  It  is  capable  of  progressive  standards :  it  is  fixed 
for  a  given  time,  and  obUgatoiy  while  it  is  fixed :  but  it  must  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  morality,  and  must,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  moral  nature  of  man,  become 
oonstantly  more  and  more  moraL  The  progress  of  international  law  in  this  respect  is 
more  slow  and  irregular  than  that  of  a  weU  guided  national  law,  &&"  And  compare 
Savigny's  Vocation  of  our  age  for  Legislation  and  Juri^mdenoe,  Hayward*s  Tranda- 
tioii,p.  184. 

*  keddie*s  Inquiries  Ekm.  dee.,  pi  171.    See  eitatim,  oils,  page  20,  notei  '^Bol 
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The  first  class  may  be  called  individtud  rights,  as  belonging 
to  persons  each  necessarily  or  absolutely  recognized  before  the 
law  as  individual  members  of  society.  The  individual  rights  of 
persons,  (called  by  Blackstone,  abs6lvte^  have  ordinarily  been 
taken  to  be  three,  denominated :  the  right  of  personal  liberty ; 
the  right  of  personal  security ;  and.  the  right  of  property.* 

llle  second  class  may  be  called  relative  rights,  as  belonging 
to  persons  in  consequence  of  a  relation  established  between 
them  and  others,  not  necessarily  arising  from  their  being  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  community. 

These  relative  rights  have  been  classed  as  the  rights  of  parent 
and  child ;  of  husband  and  wife ;  of  master  and  servant. 

Both  individual  and  relative  rights,  considered  with  reference 
to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  may  be  called  pri- 
vate rights ;  while,  in  view  of  their  existence  in  relation  to  the 
supreme  power  of  society  or  the  state,  and  the  persons  of  whom 
it  is  composed,  they  may  also  be  termed  civil  and  public  rights. 

§  41.  From  the  nature  of  law,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  includ- 
ing the  idea  of  inferiority  and  subjection,  corresponding  with 
superiority  and  authority,  the  term  a  right  implies  a  liberty  in 
the  person  to  whom  the  right  is  attributed ;  ju8  est  facultas 
agendi.  The  idea  oi  freedom  associated  with  the  idea  of  law^ 
or  legal  freedom,  as  the  condition  of  a  person,  consists  in  the 

tfaongh  rights  and  obltgationB  are  in  reality  and  correctly,  the  relations  of  individual 
persons  to  other  individaals,  they  are  plainly  correlative  terms.  And  it  is  manliest,  in 
the  first  place,  that  they  may  exist  between  any  one  indlTidual,  or  a  definite  number 
of  individuals,  and  all  other  individuals  generally  and  indefinitely,  the  right  being 
positive  against  all  others,  advemu  omnet,  and  the  obligation  on  all  others  being  only 
negative.  Or  they  may  exist  between  particular  individuals,  and  instead  of  being 
mdoentu  ommetf  directed  against  all  Other  individuals  indefinitely,  may  exist  or  be 
directed  only  against  one  or  more  particular  individuals,  who  are  under  corresponding 
obligation,  not  merely  negative  not  to  interfere,  but  positive  to  do,  or  bear,  or  suffer 
something  for  the  behoof  of  the  person  having  the  right."  And  see  Austin:  Prov.  of 
Jvrisp.,  Appendix,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  definitions  of  rights  m  rem  and  in  personam.  Also^ 
Mackeldey  :  Compend.  Mod.  Civil  Law,  Introd.,  §§  15,  16. 

'  Dr.  Lieber  denominates  such  lightB primordiaL  PoL  £th.,  voL  i.,  p.  218.  Civil 
lib.  and  Self  Gov.,  vol.  i.,  p.  52.  The  terms  absolute  or  primordial  convey  the  idee 
of  rights  anterior  or  independent  of  positive  law  as  herein  before  defined :  rights  exist- 
ing under  some  independent  law  of  nature :  which,  as  before  shown,  has  no  existence, 
<— no  judicial  recognition  in  jurisprudence,  as  independent  of  positive  law.  Privufrdied 
is  a  term  liable  to  the  same  objections  which  Dr.  Deber  advances  against  the  term 
dbtoUtie  in  the  place  referred  to.  He  also  uses  the  term  individual  as  a  synonym. 
P.  EL,  vol.  i.,  p.  402 :  "  We  speak  of  individual  primordial  rights.**  Drttiit  individueli 
is  a  oommon  term  in  this  sense  with  the  French  jurista    Ahrena :  Natnrrecht,  p.  160. 
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poeseeeion  of  legal  rights  of  action,  or  in  tibat  liberty  which  is 
allowed  by  law. 

Where  liberty  is  attributed  to  a  being  existing  under  condi* 
tions  over  which  it  has  no  control,  it  cannot  be  defined  except 
with  reference  to  those  conditions,  or  laws  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  the  word  law.  And  when  attributed  to  a  moral  being 
governed  by  rules  of  action,  (laws  in  the  primary  sense,)  liberty 
can  be  defined  only  by  stating  the  source,  authority,  and  extent 
of  those  laws,  as  well  as  their  object,  or  the  direct  effect  of  their 
injunctions. 

§  42.  The  definition  of  liberty,  when  attributed  to  individual 
members  of  a  state  or  political  body,  has  been  a  problem  for 
publicists.^  There  are  evidently  two  modes  in  which  such 
liberty  may  be  conceived  of.  In  one,  liberty  is  determined  by 
ethical  considerations,  or  as  that  freedom  of  action  which  ought 
— ^in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  man — ^to  be  the  effect  of  the 
laws  of  a  political  state.  This  is  a  subjective  apprehension  of 
liberty,  because  the  moral  judgment  of  the  concipieut  is  the 
highest  criterion  of  its  real  nature,  and  the  test  of  its  very 
existence. 

In  the  alternative  mode  of  conception,  liberty  is  the  object 
of  a  legal  apprehension.  That  is,  it  is  viewed  as  that  actual 
degree  of  freedom  which  exisiSy  or  is  allowed  to  the  individual 
member  of  the  civil  state  under  the  power  of  society  and  the 
unalterable  conditions  of  human  existence.  Its  conception  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  concipient,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  the  objectwe  apprehension. 

Liberty,  in  the  first  named  aspect,  is  a  subject  of  that  science 
which  relates  to  that  necessary  condition  of  man's  existence  as 
a  moral  being ;  and  belongs  to  the  province  of  political  ethics. 
It  is  in  the  last  described  point  of  view  that  it  becomes  a  topic 
of  jurisprudence,  in  the  sense  herein  before  given  to  that  term, 
viz.  the  science  of  positive  law.  No  definition  of  liberty,  when 
thus  regarded,  can  be  given  but  by  defining  it  as  the  effect  of 
the  law  of  some  state  or  nation,  and  without  describing  the 
law  of  some  state  or  independent  political  society.' 

'  See  lieber :  On  Ciyil  Liberty  and  Self  GoTemment,  eh.  ii.,  and  the  citations. 

*  Compare  Dr.  Lieber :  Civil  Libertj  and  Self  Goremment,  oh.  ir.,  t.    ThereAyre^ 
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§  43.  Since  the  nature  of  a  legal  right  implies  a  dntj  or  ob* 
ligation  as  a  correspondent  constituent  of  some  relation  between 
persons,  that  obligation  or  dutj  may  be  considered  as  the  op- 
posite of  a  liberty :  or,  the  duties  made  obligatory  upon  a  person 
by  law  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  condition  opposed  to  legal 
fireedom.  As  the  condition  of  freedom  in  this  sense  is  indefinite^ 
and  is  determined  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rights 
given  by  the  law,  so  is  all  that  is  in  this  manner  opposed  to  it 
determined  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligations  or  duties 
imposed  by  the  law. 

When  a  state  of  freedom,  in  this  sense,  is  attributed  to  any 
subject,  a  power  of  choice  and  action  is,  by  the  signification  of 
the  words,  necessarily  supposed  to  exist  in  that  subject,  in  the 
absence  of  law  limiting  or  defining  that  freedom.  According 
to  the  use  of  words,  freedom  cannot  be  predicated  of  anything 
which  is  ¥dthout  powers  of  choice  and  action.  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  a  person  in  jurisprudence,  {cmte  §  21,) 
freedom  can  be  attributed  to  persona  only.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  any  state  or  condition  opposite  to  freedom  ;  onlyjp^^on*, 
as  having  the  power  of  choice  and  action  in  the  absence  of 
restraint,  can  be  said  to  be  Inrnnd  by  law,  (in  the  primary 
sense ;)  and,  therefore,  "bondage^  as  expressing  a  condition  oppo- 
site to  freedom,  can  be  properly  ascribed  \o  persons  only. 

§  44.  The  individual  and  relative  rights  of  persons  are  capa- 
ble, under  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  of  such  various 
modification  between  the  extremes  which  constitute  on  the  one 
hand  a  state  of  license,  and  on  the  other,  the  extremity  of  coer- 
cion which  is  physically  possible,  that  the  laws  of  freedom  and 
bondage,  as  constituting  opposite  conditions  of  legal  persons^ 
might  be  considered  under  the  description  of  these  various  rights 
and  their  corresponding  obligations,  as  they  exist  under  munici- 
pal (national)  and  international  law. 

a  pesnmption  in  favor  of  the  personal  liberty  of  anj  private  person  is  not  a  neoessarj 
principle  in  jurisprudence.  There  may  be  in  some  states  a  constant  legal  presumption 
against  the  freedom  of  certain  persons,  and  hence  a  presumption  that  some  other  per- 
son must  hare  over  them  a  right  of  control.  The  law,  in  resting  on  the  authority  of 
etvil  society,  can  derive  no  n^  of  action,  and  therefore  no  rights  or  obligations,  from 
that  state  of  nature  which  some  authors  have  supposed  to  have  existed  anterior  to  civfl 
society  or  the  state.  The  naturai  freedom  of  man  is  known  in  jurisprudence  only  so 
far  as  it  is  the  result  either  of  laws  in  the  secondary  sense — conditions  of  things,  or 
has  been  acknowledged  and  realized  in  the  rules  of  natural  reason  which  are  identified 
with  positive  law. 
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But  smce  the  n^^n-possession  of  legal  rights  may  be  said  to  be 
the  opposite  of  freedom,  and  since  things^  in  the  idea  of  the  law 
(being  onlj  the  objects  of  action,  and  never  the  subjects  of 
rights)  can  have  no  legal  rights,  every  object  which  the  law  con- 
templates as  a  thing,  may,  by  a  somewhat  loose  use  of  language, 
be  said  to  be  in  a  legal  condition  opposed  in  the  farthest  degree 
to  freedom.  Positive  law  being  necessarily  understood  to  be  a 
rule  of  action  for  mankind,^  it  might  from  this  alone  be  inferred 
that  the  law  attributes  capacity  for  choice  and  action,  or  person- 
ality, to  all  men  ;  or  that  the  legal  personality  of  all  men  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  necessary  or  natural  first  principle  of  all  law  rest- 
ing on  the  authority  of  society,  or  of  the  states  holding  the  pow- 
ers of  society.  But  in  accordance  with  the  proposition  that  there 
is  no  other  legal  criterion  of  natural  law  than  such  as  is  sanc- 
tioned or  adopted  by  the  state,  there  is  room  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  every  country  for  an  inquiry  into  the  absoluteness  or 
extent  of  such  legal  recognition  of  mankind  as  persons,'  or  for 
the  question,  whether  some  part  of  mankind  may  be  legally 
wanting  in  the  character  of  personality,  distinguishing  them 
from  things,  and  may  be  in  legal  relations,  things  ; — only  the 
objects  of  the  rights  of  persons,  and  never  the  subjects  of  rights.* 

'  Dig.  L.  I.  Tit  5,  $  2.  Qaam  igitar  oinne  jus  hominam  cAosa  oonstitntam  sit,— 
Inst  L.  L  Tit  2.  §  12 — pamm  est  jus  nosse,  si  personse,  qaamm  causa  constitntum  ett| 
ignorentar. 

•  Thibant  :  Syrt.  d.  Pand.  Rechts.— Vol.  i.  $  118.  Tr :  "  The  thiid  topic  which  it 
to  be  considered  in  relation  to  rights  and  obligations  is  their  subject  that  is  to  say,  tiie 
person  who  has  the  capacity  or  obligation.  And  here  the  question  directly  arises :  who 
can  be  the  subject  of  a  right,^-either  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  (natural  ca- 
pacity for  rights)  or  in  respect  to  the  precepti  of  positive  law,  (civil  capacity  for  rightu) 
He  who  in  ony  respect  is  considered  as  the  subject  of  a  right,  is  to  that  extent  denom-. 
inated  Kpermm;  particularly  considered  as  the  subject  of  civil  rights.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  is  called  a  thing  which  constitutes  the  opposite  of  a  person:  civil  capacity  for 
rights  is  what  the  Romans  call  ttatut  or  caput.  The  modems  give  it  the  name  of  states 
dvilit^  as  consisting  of  all  the  capacities  attributed  by  the  laws,  to  which  particular 
rights  are  attached ;  the  natural  capacity  for  rights  on  the  other  hand,  as  consisting  of 
physical  capacities  which  are  followed  by  particular  relations,  is  called  by  them 


naturali*/*    Compare  Lindley's  Transl.  ^  101.     Mackeldey's  Comp.  by  Kaufmann,  g 
116,  117.     Ahrens'  Naturrecht,  p.  83,  84,  also  published  in  French. 

Faick :  Jurist  Elncyc.  g  27.  French  Tr.  **  On  pent  consid^rer  oomme  une  introdoo- 
tion  gdn^rale  la  th^orie  du  Stahu^  ot  Ton  r6sout  la  question  de  savoir  jusqu'ik  quel  point 
r^tat  a  reconnu  la  capacity  juridique  aux  tttes  humains  qui  vivent  sous  sa  protection, 
de  mani^re  qu'en  leur  en  supposant  la  possibility  physique,  ils  puissent  entrer  dans  cer- 
tains rapports  de  droit  ety  persister.  Ce  point  6tait  beaucoup  plus  important  dans  Tan- 
cien  droit,  que  dans  le  droit  actuel ;  car  nous  ne  connaissons  guere  aujourd*hui  d*autrei 
causes  d'exclusions  des  rapports  juridiques,  que  ceUes  qui  les  rendent  physiquement 
impossibles.** 

'  In  the  Roman  law  the  condition  of  aU  natural  persons  as  subjects  of  law  waa  de- 
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K  the  law  can  be  supposed  to  attribute  the  legal  character  of 
a  thing  to  that  which  has  a  nai/u/ral  capacity  for  choice  and  ac- 
tion, or  which  is  a  ncUy/ral  person^  the  legal  condition  of  that 
natural  person  would  not  be  explained  bj  the  term  bondage  as 
above  defined ;  since  that  presupposes  a  recognition  by  the  law 
of  a  capacity  to  act  or  not  to  act,  or  of  the  personality  of  that 
which  is  legally  bound.  That  condition  would  be  legally  inclu- 
ded under  the  law  of  things,  or  of  the  rights  of  persons  in  re- 
spect to  things :  property,  or  possession  and  control  by  legal 
persons,  being  the  essential  legal  attribute  of  a  natural  person 
who  can  appear  in  legal  relations  only  as  the  object  of  rights, 
while  the  attribution  of  legal  personality,  by  implying  capacity 
for  choice  and  action,  recognizes  a  legal  capacity  for  individual 
and  relative  rights,  and  makes  every  condition  of  the  person 
which  may  be  opposed  to  freedom,  to  consist  in  obltgcUions 
under  relations  to  other  persons.  But  where  the  law  admits  the 
contradiction  of  recognizing  a  natural  capacity  for  choice  and 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  attributing  that  incapacity  for  rights 
which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  a  thing,  this  species  of  bondage 
would  require  a  legal  name  distinguishing  the  subject  from  natural 
things  and  from  legal  persons/  Under  systems  of  law  where 
this  anomalous  condition  has  been  known,  it  has  been  included 
under  the  general  terms  bondage  or  slavery,  and  is  sometimes 
more  definitively  known  as  chattel  bondage  or  chattel  slavery.* 

Krfbed  under  the  name  of  caput  or  ttatus,  and  divided  into  three  parts :  or  rather  de- 
aeribed  at  existing  nnder  either  one,  two,  or  three  conditions,  each  callea  $tatut  or  caputj 
ttider  each  of  which  the  condition  of  the  individual  might  be  variously  affected*  These 
were  called  Uberiag^  etvitat,  /amilia.  The  law  of  the  itaiua  liheriatU  however  comprised 
tiw  distinction  between  a  personal  condition  as  liber  or  freeman  and  the  chattel  condition 
of  a  jervut  or  slave ;  and  the  law  of  the  Matut,  in  its  most  general  sense,  may  be  taken 
■■  the  Roman  phrase  for  the  law  of  freedom  and  of  bondage.  For  the  sake  of  a  con- 
ipenient  term,  it  will  be  here  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  legal  condition  of  a  private 
pan(xi,  considered  under  the  American  law  affecting  personal  condition  in  these  re- 
ipecta.  See  Thibaut,  by  Lindley,  §  106.  Mackeldey,  by  Kaufman,  §  119,  120,  121. 
'  Novel  Theod.,  Tit.  17,  **  Servos . . .  quasi  neo  personam  habentes." 
*  Austin :  Prov.  Jur.,  p.  279,  note.  "  From  the  assumed  inconsistency  of  slavery 
with  the  law  of  God,  or  nature,  it  is  not  unfrequently  inferred  by  fanatical  enemies  of 
the  institution  that  the  master  has  no  right,  or  cannot  have  a  right,  to  the  slave.  If 
tiiey  aaid  that  his  right  is  pernicious,  and  that  therefore  he  ought  not  to  have  it,  they 
would  apeak  to  the  purpose.  But  to  dispute  the  existence,  or  the  possibility  of  the 
rig^t,  is  to  talk  absurdly.  For  in  every  age,  and  in  almost  every  nation,  the  right  has 
been  given  by  positive  law ;  whilst  that  pernicious  disposition  of  positive  law  has  been 
backed  by  Iho  positive  morality  of  the  free,  or  master  classes."  "  Positive  law,**  ao» 
cording  to  this  author's  definition,  which  includes  every  rule  that  is  kaOf  not  legialatlTe 
enactoMnt  merely. 
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§  46.  The  idea  of  chattel  Blaverj,  in  the  strict  legal  sense,  is 
definite  and  easily  conceived.  When  the  term  slaveiy  is  used 
to  express  the  condition  of  a  legal  person^  one  having  a  recog- 
nized capacity  for  rights  and  duties,  it  may  be  attributed  to 
various  conditions  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  one  person  op* 
posed  to  the  conditions  of  privilege  on  the  part  of  others.  Chat- 
tel  slavery  may  exist  nnder  restrictions  by  municipal  law  on  the 
power  of  the  master,  in  view  of  the  interests  of  society,  without 
vesting  the  rights  of  a  legal  person  in  the  slave.^  The  person 
held  in  slavery  may  continue  to  have  the  character  of  property, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  states  wherein,  under  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  or  other  moral  causes,  protection  is  in  practice 
ensured  to  the  slave  as  a  natural  person,  imknown  to  other 
conmiunities  wherein  the  law  upon  which  the  relation  rests  is 
the  same  in  judicial  apprehension.  By  a  greater  or  less  legal 
recognition  of  rights  in  the  slave,  and  of  corresponding  duties  on 
the  part  of  the  master  or  owner,  the  fundamental  character  of 
that  condition  may  be  changed,  and  the  property  recognized  by 
the  law  be  made  to  consist  in  the  right  of  one  person  to  the  labor 
or  services  of  another.  Every  recognition  of  rights  in  the  slave, 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  owner  or  master,  which  is  made 
by  the  state  to  which  he  is  subject,  diminishes  in  some  degree 
the  essence  of  that  slavery  by  changing  it  into  a  relation  between 
legal  persons. 

§  46.  The  term  slavery  has  been  popularly  applied  to  various 
forms  of  servitude  or  bondage,  instituted  under  municipal  law. 
But  in  its  general  legal  acceptation  it  may  be  defined  as  that 
condition  of  a  natural  person,  in  which,  by  die  operation  of  law, 
the  application  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers  depends,  as 
far  as  possible,  upon  the  will  of  another  who  is  himself  subject  to 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state,*  and  in  which  he  is  incapable,  in 
the  view  of  the  law,  of  acquiring  or  holding  property,  and  of  sus- 
taining those  relations  out  of  which  relative  rights,  as  herein  be- 
fore defined  ( §  40 )  proceed,  except  as  the  agent  or  instrument 

'  SaTignj:  Hent  R.  R^  B.  iL,  o.  2,  $  65. 

*  But  the  legal  condition  of  slaveiy  may  exist,  even  thong^i  the  person  to  whom  it 
if  ascribed  is  not  the  bondman,  or  property  of  any  particular  person,  or  master.  See 
Savigny :  Ueut.  B.  B.,  B.  ii.,  o.  1,  $  55,  note,  a),  c.  2,  $  S5,  for  iUostrationi  nnder  the 
Soman  law. 


of  another.  In  ilaverj,  strictly  so  called,  the  supreme  power  of 
the  Btste^  in  ignoring  the  personalitj  of  the  slave,  ignores  his  ca* 
pacitj  for  moral  action,  and  commits  the  control  of  his  conduct  as 
a  moral  agent,  to  the  master,^  together  with  the  power  of  trans- 
ferring his  authority  to  another.  So  far  as  it  may  hold  the  nuu|> 
ter  and  slave,  as  individuals,  morally  responsible  to  the  state  in 
their  mutual  relation,  it  so  far  recognizes  the  personality  of  the 
slave,  and  changes  the  property  into  a  relation  between  persons* 

§  47.  It  is  evident  that  there  may  be  political  or  economical 
regulations  in  a  civil  state  which,  while  not  interfering  directly 
with  the  freedom  or  security  of  the  person,  or  denying  the  ab- 
stract right  of  any  to  the  acquisition  or  enjoyment  of  property, 
may  yet,  in  view  of  public  or  of  partial  interests,  by  prohibi- 
tion' of  certain  modes  of  action,  or  by  the  grant  of  superior 
privileges  to  others,  so  obstruct  the  industry  of  some  classes  of 
persons  and  repress  their  moral  and  physical  energies,  as  to 
make  their  actual  condition  in  the  social  scale  lower  than  that 
of  others  living  under  the  control  of  a  private  master  who  is 
guided  in  its  exercise  by  wisdom  and  benevolence. 

Municipal  laws  may  so  operate  in  disabling  certain  classes  or 
races  in  a  nation,  with  respect  to  their  private  or  public  relations, 
as  to  reduce  them  to  a  species  of  dependence  upon  more  privi- 
leged classes  deserving,  in  a  general  sense,  the  name  of  slavery  or 
bondage.'  The  distinction  of  these  cases  from  slavery,  properly 
80  called,  lies  in  the  legal  view  of  tlie  slave  or  of  his  labor  as 
private  property,  and  the  greater  or  less  denial  of  his  personal- 
ity, making  the  disposal  of  his  person  and  labor  to  depend 

^  Iffluader  ^mi  Stobosiu:  Florileg  Iz.,  84. 

*£fiol  v6kis  iort  irai  icvra^vyii  mil  p6fios 
KcU  rov  Sucofov  rov  r*a8Uov  veunhs  Kptriis 
'O  8c0ir^n}f.     Tlphf  rovrov  ipa  8ci  (yp  ifu, 

SpinocA :  Tr.  Theol.  PoL,  o.  xyi  *'  Si  finis  aotionis  non  eit  ipnns  agentis  sed  im* 
permntis  utilitaa,  turn  agens  senrua  est,  et  sibi  inntilis." 

'  For  illnttrations  of  the  variety  of  meanin^ir  attached  to  liberty  and  tlaveiy,  see 
20  HoWellf  State  Trials,  Somerset's  case,  p.  14,  note  of  English  editor,  sneering  at  the 
boasts  of  the  French  lawyers  in  the  negro  case,  18th  vol.  of  Canses  Celebres,  (temp. 
Looia  XV.,)  p.  492,  ed.  1747.  And  compare  Chancellor  Harper's  Essay,  p.  23.  See 
Holyneax:  Case  of  Ireland,  by  Almon,  p.  169.  "I  have  no  other  notion  of  slavery 
but  being  bonnd  by  a  law  to  which  I  do  not  consent**  In  defining  liberty.  Dig.  lib.  i., 
De  aCato  hominnm,  Inst,  Db.  i.,  Tit  8,  De  jure  personamm, — -Libertas  est  natnralis 
(acnltas  ejns,  qnod  cniqne  facere  libet,  nisi  si  quid  vi,  ant  jure  prohibetur — the  very 
Mea  of  law  is  excluded. 
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on  the  will  of  a  single  private  individual,  and  not  on  a  law 
proceeding  immediately  from  the  supreme  political  power.— 
Under  a  system  of  caste  personal  liberty  and  the  right  of  prop- 
erty are  controlled  by  laws  restraining  the  activity  of  a  class  of 
{Persons,  more  or  less  strictly  defined,  to  a  particular  course  of 
life,  and  allowing  only  a  limited  enjoyment  of  property  and  rel- 
ative rights.  Feudal  slavery  confines  the  person  to  a  particular 
locality  and  a  subordinate  range  of  action.  There  is  therein  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  vdthin  assigned  limits,  and  the  servi- 
tude is  due  rather  to  the  state  than  to  a  single  master,  being  the 
result  of  distinct  laws  more  or  less  oppressive  according  to  their 
nature  and  number. 

§  48.  From  what  has  been  before  said  of  positive  law,  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  it  appears  that  its  existence  in  any 
one  country,  or  nation,  may  be  referred  in  its  origin  either  to 
the  legislation  of  some  one  possessor  of  sovereign  power,  (/^om- 
tive  law,  in  the  restricted  sense,)  or  to  the  judicial  recogqiti<m 
of  principles  founded  in  natural  reason ;  while  its  authority  in 
any  particular  territory,  and  at  any  particular  time,  depends 
upon  its  being  then  and  there  supported  by  some  one  such  pos- 
sessor of  sovereignty,  whose  existence  and  authority  is  indepeor 
dent  of  law  in  the  ordinary  sense.  And,  since,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  being  entirely  occupied  by  nationalities 
of  some  sort,  the  actual  extent  of  that  territory  over  which  any 
possessor  of  sovereignty  shall  exercise  dominion  results  from 
the  public  international  action  of  different  states,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  determined  by  international  law ;  though  it  is  a  fact  taken 
in  jurisprudence  to  be  independent  of  the  will  of  every  other 
national  power  than  that  which  is,  within  that  territory,  the 
source  of  the  municipal  (national)  law,  both  public  and  private. 

Or,  more  strictly  speaking,  those  principles  which  apply  to, 
and  are  said  by  way  of  analogy  to  be  a  law  for  the  action  or 
intercourse  of  nations,  and  which  are  public  or  private  inter- 
national law,  according  to  the  character  of  the  persons  upon 
whom  they  operate,  may  be  taken  to  be  divided  into  two  por- 
tions. The  first  consisting  of  principles  which  are  not  laws  in 
the  primary  sense,  or  not  rules  of  action,  but  laws  in  the  secon- 
dary sense  only, — the  statements  of  the  mode  of  existence  or  of 
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action  of  states,  or  political  bodies :  which  must  essentially  be 
acknowledged  in  every  national  jurisdiction  as  axiomatic  and 
basal  principles:  (and  which,  therefore,  enter  also  into  mn- 
nicipal  law.)  The  second  portion  consisting  in  rules  of  action, 
laws  in  the  primary  sense,  which  do  not  necessarily  have  the 
same  nniversal  recognition  and  extent ;  but  which,  if  received 
by  any  states,  or  nations,  regulate  the  reciprocal  action  of  those 
states,  or  nations,  and  of  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  con- 
stituted, supposing  such  reciprocal  action  to  take  place.  Each 
of  these  portions  is  public  law,  in  reference  to  its  effects  on  the 
relations  of  the  state,  or  nation,  regarded  as  a  political  unity, 
and  private  law,  so  far  as  it  defines  or  affects  the  relations  of 
private  individuals.^ 

§  49.  The  first  of  these  portions  of  intematioDal  law,  (also 
entering  into  municipal  law,)  is  expressed  in  the  definitions  of 
such  terms  as  these, — a  nation ;  a  sovereign  ;  sovereignty ;  juris- 
diction;  ybrum  /  national  territory;  domain;  subjection;  na- 
tive subject ;  domicil ;  alien  ;  alienage,  &c. ;  which  are  terms 
necessarily  used  in  the  exposition  both  of  municipal  and  inter- 
national law.  These  terms  are  stateii^ents  of  the  mode  of  exist- 
ence of  nations,  or  states,  derived  from  the  general  reasoning  of 
mankind  in  the  social  condition,  independently  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  any  one  of  the  states,  nations,  or  political  communi- 
ties whose  existence  is  defined  by  them.  So  far  as  these  state- 
menta  are  constituent  parts  of  positive  law, — ^international,  or 
municipal  rules  of  action, — ^they  belong  to  those  principles  which 
are  judicially  recognized  as  having  the  character  of  undversal 
law  J  (herein  also  called  from  its  universality  the  la/io  of  nations,) 
Although  these  principles  are  necessary  axioms  of  all  positive 
law,  international  or  municipal,  they  are  more  frequently  called 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  in  view  of  their  application  to 
the  public  existence  of  nations  than  in  view  of  their  origin  and 
universal  character.  They  form  what  has  been  frequently  de- 
nominated, in  reference  both  to  their  origin  and  application, 
"the  natural,  or  necessary  law  of  nations,"  and  have  been 

'  Bow7«r:  Unir.  Pub.  Lmw,  22.  Therefore  Hegrmogenianiu,  Dig.  L.  6.  De  Just 
•t  Jue,  deecrfbtt  ciTil  focietj,  and  the  necessaiy  transacdons  amonff  men,  as  springing 
from  /M  fiemlmmf  by  which  he  means  natural  law ;  or  that  whidi,  in  the  words  of 
Gains,  natoralis  rano  inter  omnes  homines  oonttitoit. 
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classed  with  international  rules  of  action  in  works  which  treat 
of  that  law  oi  which  nations  are  the  subjects,  because  it  is  onlj 
in  international  relations,  public  or  private,  that  they  become 
subjects  of  judicial  cognizance/ 

§  50.  llie  second  portion  of  international  law  consists  in 
whatever  rules  of  conduct  nations  may  Observe  towaids  eacdi 
other,  or  enforce  between  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are 
respectively  composed.  This  part  of  international  law  »-  mort 
arbitrary,  or  has  not  that  necessary  existence  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  first  portion,  being  dependent  upon  the  autonomic  juridir 
cal  action  of  states ;  it  is,  therefore,  appropriately  denominated 
positive,  or  practical  international  law.'  But  these  international 
rules  between  nations  are  based,  as  also  the  municipal  law  of 
each,  on  the  recognition  of  the  definitions  of  their  existence  as 
nations :  (which,  by  being  so  universally  received,  are  judicially 
taken  to  belong  to  the  universal  principles,  otherwise  herein 
called  law  of  nations.)  The  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  terms 
ifUemational  la/Wy  and  Um  of  nations^  which  is  to  be  here  ob- 
served, is  this : — international  Ioajo  is  a  law  defined  with  refer- 
ence to  its  jurisdiction,  or  application ; — ^the  la/u)  of  nations  is  a 
law  defined  witii  reference  to  its  origin,  or  historical  character.' 

§  51.  It  is  the  first  portion,  then,  of  international  law  to 
which  the  existence,  authority,  and  domain  of  any  one  state,  or 
nation,  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  and  not 
those  rules  of  action  which  are  here  called  the  second  portion. 
Because,  in  the  theory  of  jurisprudence  at  least,  the  existence 
and  power  of  each  nation  is  taken  to  be  independent  of  those 
rules ;  or  the  rules  themselves  are  a  consequence  of  that  exist- 
ence, authority,  and  domain. 

The  laws,  or  rules  of  action  for  private  persons,  which  are  to 
prevail  under  the  jurisdiction,  when  thus  determined,  of  any  state, 
or  nation,  are  ascribed  to  the  authority  of  the  Jstate  as  a  politi- 

>  Reddie :  Inq.  in  Intematioiial  Law,  2d  ed.,  ^i.  119— 18a  Vattel :  Pralim.,  f  8. 
Bowyer :  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  pp.  11,  12.  Some  writers  may,  however,  have  emplojed 
it  to  signify  natnral  equity  applied  to  the  international  relations  of  states.  See 
2  Browne,  Civ.  and  Adm.  Law,  p.  18-15. 

'  By  Von  Martens :  **  Positives  oder  pracktisches  VOlkerrecht.'*  Compare  an  enu- 
meration of  the  various  synonyms  nsed  by  diflRsrent  authors  to  designate  these  two 
parts  of  international  law  in  Amer.  Jurist,  vol.  zx. ;  article  by  M.  Victor  Foueher. 

'  Reddie ;  Inq.  in  International  Law,  2d.  ed.,  p.  410. 
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cal  person,  or  to  the  possessor  of  that  sovereign  power  in  which 
the  state  consists,  whether  they  are  applied  as  mnnicipal  (national) 
or  international  private  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  they 
are  applied  with  or  without  reference  to  the  existence,  or  jurid- 
ical action  of  other  states,  or  nations/  These  laws  are  the  proper^ 
or  peculiar  law  of  that  state ;  and  in  being  confined  to  its  limits 
and  jurisdiction  are  known  as  the  local,  or  territorial,  or 
national  law;  or,  what  has  been  termed  the  ^^ municipal  law" 
in  English  and  American  jurisprudence,  at  least  since  the  time 
of  Blackstone. 

§  62.  An  exposition  of  the  law  prevailing  within  the  terri- 
torial domain  of  any  one  country,  or  nation,  is,  therefore, 
neoefisarily  always  historical;'  consisting  in  a  statement  of  the 
existence  of  a  possessor  of  sovereign  national  power,  and  of  the 
exercise  of  that  power  in  promulgating  rules  of  action  for  pri- 
vate persons,  either  by  positive  legislation,  or  by  judicial  action, 
under  its  authority ;  and  the  law  is  necessarily  described  both 
as  public  and  private  law. 

§  53.  Whatever  rules  of  action  are  enforced  within  the  do- 
main of  any  one  state,  or  nation,  as  its  local,  territorial,  or 
national  law,  may  apply  to  persons  within  that  jurisdiction, 
according  to  any  distinctions  which  the  supreme  power  of  that 
state  might  recognize  among  them ;  that  is,  the  local  law,  by 
being  applied  to  different  persons  according  to  those  distinc- 
tions, becomes  distinguished  into  different  personal  laws.*  These 
distinctions  may  arise  from  principles  which  are  comiected  with 

'  Bow7«r :  Unir.  Pnb.  L.,  p.  156.  "  The  general  principle  of  modem  times  it 
that  the  territory  determines  the  law,  and  the  law  of  the  temtoiy  regulates  the  po- 
pextjr  and  contracts  of  all  who  inhabit  the  ooontiy.  In  this  respect  citizens  difibr  little 
frofn  foreigners,  and  national  origin  has  no  influence.  (Savignj :  Hist.  R  L.,  French 
Tr.,  ToL  i.,  p.  89.)  We  denote  &is  state  of  things  bj  the  common  expression,  Ihe  law 
9f  ikt  landf  meaning  the  territorial  law." 

'  Whewell :  Elem.  Morality,  &c.,  B.  il,  ch.  vi.,  209,  215.  Reddie's  Inquiries  Ele- 
ment, &&,  24,  25.  Hegel :  Grundlinien  der  Philos.  des  Rechts,  $  212.  Tr. :  <*  The 
seienoe  of  positiTe  law  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  historical  science,  which  has  its  begin- 
mnr  in  ai^ority,  (or  which  begins  by  recognizing  authority.") 

Mackddey's  Compend.,  §  8.  ^^  Poskwe  law  is  the  law  established  by  historical 
fiwti,  or  the  sum  of  those  principles  which  are  acknowledged  in  a  state  as  principles  of 
kw,  and  consequently  have  authority  as  such." 

In  the  exposition,  or  teaching,  of  jurisprudence — ^the  science  of  poative  law^->two 
idioola  are  recognised — the  analytical  and  the  historical  But  there  is  not  any  real 
aatagouiam  between  them.    See  Reddie's  Inq.  £L,  p.  88. 

'  Ante,  §  25.    Dnponceau  on  Jurisdiction,  p^  24. 
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the  existence  of  states  and  nations,  or  their  mntual  intercourse, 
and  which  are  manifested,  or  employed  in  roles  having  an  inters 
national  application.  In  this  manner,  when  the  international 
law  is  applied,  or  enforced  by  any  state,  or  nation,  npon  per- 
sons within  its  jurisdiction,  and  becomes  identified  in  anUhariiy 
with  the  municipal  (national)  law  thereof,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
distinguished  as  a  personal  law/ 

In  view  of  this  difference  of  application,  the  private  law  pre- 
vailing within  any  national  jurisdiction  may  be  distinguished 
into  municipal  private  law,  (which,  with  propriety,  may  be 
called  mtemal*  private  law,)  and  international  private  law, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applies. 

§  54.  To  illustrate  more  fiilly  this  distinction  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  local,  or  territorial  law  of  any  one  state  to  persons: 
— ^It  is  an  axiomatic  principle  of  universal  law,  included  in  that 
"  natural  and  necessary  law  of  nations,"  wliich  was  described  as 
forming  the  first  portion  of  international  law,  under  the  division 
herein  before  given,  that  the  effect  of  sovereign  power  upon  the 
legal  relations  of  the  person  is  co-existent  with  the  presence  of 
such  person  within  the  limits  which  the  public  law  (international 
and  municipal)  assigns  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  or  sove- 
reign. This  actual  presence,  and  the  relation  of  subjection 
which  is  incurred  by  it,  may  commence  either  by  the  birth  of 
the  person,  or  by  his  entry  from  some  foreign  jurisdiction. 

'  Reddie's  Inq.  in  Internat.  Law,  pp.  468-6.  Litemational,  at  well  an  mmiic^pal 
law,  must  also  applj  to  things  as  well  as  persons ;  that  is,  the  rights  (with  their  cor- 
respondent obligations)  which  are  determined  by  international  law  maj  be  rights  in 
respect  to  things ;  bat  whenever  rights,  or  obligations,  in  respect  to  things,  are  ascribed 
to  international  law,  as  contrasted  with  municipal  (internal)  law,  the  law  has  a  per- 
sonal extent  from  the  character  of  the  persons  who  snstain  the  relations  constitnted  bj 
those  rights  and  obligations. 

*  The  law  prevailing  locally  thus  becomes  distinguished  into  intemal  and  nUematumai 
according  to  Bentham's  terminology.  Or  it  might  be  said  to  be  distinguished  as  acting 
internally  or  internationally,  according  to  *'  the  poiiUced  quaUtjf  of  the  persons  whose 
conduct  is  the  object  of  the  law.  These  may  on  any  given  occasion  be  distinguished 
as  members  of  the  same  state,  or  as  members  of  different  states ;  in  the  first  case,  the 
law  may  be  referred  to  the  head  of  mtemal^  in  the  second  to  the  head  of  mtamatiomtU 
jurisprudence."    Bentham :  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  xix.,  g  2,  (xxv.) 

Bowyer's  Commentaries  on  Modem  CivU  Law,  Lond.,  1848,  p.  18.  *'  Thus  jurists 
of  modem  times  have  divided  public  law  into  ittienial  and  ertemal.  The  former  is  that 
which  regulates  the  constitution  and  government  of  each  community,  or  common- 
wealth, within  itselt  and  the  latter  is  that  which  concerns  the  intercourse  of  difierent 
commonwealths  with  each  other :  this  is  properly  known  by  the  name  of  mtenuUiomU 
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Hills,  there  is  a  natural  possibility  that  the  same  person  may, 
at  different  times,  be  subject  to  different  jurisdictions;  and 
there  is  in  every  state  a  natural  and  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween native-born  subjects  and  alien-bom  subjects ;  which,  so 
fiff,  is  a  necessary,  or  axiomatic  principle.  But  the  different 
legal  relations  which  make  the  legal  distinction  between  native 
and  alien  subjects,  or  between  temporary  subjects  and  domi- 
ciled subjects,  depend  upon  some  rule  of  action  enforced  by  the 
state. 

The  fact  of  being  present  within  a  particular  jurisdiction, 
with  or  without  concomitant  circumstances,  might  be  taken, 
irrespectively  of  the  circumstances  of  native,  or  foreign  birth, 
to  be  that  which  should  determine  tKe  operation  of  the  laws  of 
a  state  upon  persons  within  its  territorial  jurisdiction :  in  which 
case,  the  recognition  of  such  fact  becomes  an  axiomatic  princi- 
ple, in  determining  the  relations  of  persons  thus  distinguished. 
A  residence,  or  continuance,  under  certain  conditions,  to  which 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  allude  more  particularly,  is,  under 
the  name  of  domicile  actually  thus  recognized :  that  is,  it  is 
actually  taken  to  have  a  certain  effect  in  determining  the  opera- 
tion of  the  local  law.  The  local,  or  territorial  law  of  any  one 
state  or  country  might  possibly  make  no  distinction,  between 
persons  subject  to  its  authority,  in  respect  either  to  the  circum- 
stance of  native  or  alien  birth,  or  to  that  state  of  circumstances 
which  is  known  as  domicil :  and  if  it  were  possible  that  there 
should  be  no  recognition  of  legal  rights  and  obligations  arising 
out  of  relations  caused  by  previous  subjection  to  another  do- 
minion, there  would,  in  that  case,  be  no  manifestation  of  inter- 
national law,  operating  as  private  law.'  When  the  local  or 
municipal  law  is  spoken  of  as  applying  territorially,  without 
reference  to  persons  as  alien  and  native,  or  alien  and  domiciled, 
it  is  contrasted  with  international  law — taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
role  of  .which  states  are  the  subjects. 

But  when  the  rights  and  duties  of  private  persons  within 
any  national  dominion  differ  according  to  the  circumstance  of 
domicil  or  alienage ;  or  vary  as  they  may  or  may  not  have 
been  subject  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  the  local  or  national  law 

*  Bowjrer:  Uniy.  PoK  Law,  151-41. 
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is  spoken  of  as  applying  differentlj  to  the  persons  so  distin 
goished :  and  in  acquiring  the  character  of  a  personal  law,  (in 
contrast  with  a  territorial  law,)  maj  be  itself  divided  into 
strictly  monicipal,  (or  internal),  private  law,  and  international 
private  law  ;  though  each  part  rests  on  the  same  political  au- 
thority: and  the  condition  of  private  persons,  whether  regarded 
as  the  subjects  of  rights  and  duties,  or  as  only  objects  of  action, 
(ante,  §  21),  is  a  necessary  topic  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
divisions  of  the  local,  municipal,  civil,  or  national  law  of  each 
country.* 

§  55.  According  to  what  has  been  before  said,  every  law 
determining  the  relations  of  natural  persons,  whether  alien  oi 
native,  is  to  be  ascertained  either  from  positive  legislation,  or 
by  judicial  recognition  of  laws  founded  in  natural  reason,  and 
identified  with  the  will  of  the  state,  (§  29.)  The  autonomous 
decree  {esto)  of  a  sovereign  power  may  attribute  any  rights  or 
obligations,  (being  restrained  only  by  the  necessary  conditions 
of  things — §  6,)  to  particular  persons,  or  may  attribute  them 
generally  to  all  persons  ¥dthin  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  that 
sovereign  source  of  law.'  The  tribunal,  which  administers  law 
as  the  pre-existing  will  of  the  state,  is  restricted  to  declaring 
what  law  is  {md^iir)^  and  in  the  personal  extent  which  it  gives 
to  laws  must  be  guided  by  certain  existent  criteria. 

Tlie  ascertained  will  of  the  state  is  binding  on  all  within  its 
jurisdiction ;  though  it  has  unequal  effect  upon  different  per- 
sons ;  creating  different  rights  and  obligations,  in  relations  in 
which  they  are  the  subjects  of  rights  and  duties,  or  the  objects 
of  action.  The  action  of  men  in  society  being  different,  the 
relations,  rights  and  duties  of  all  cannot  be  alike. 

But  an  individual  or  absolute  right  may  be  ascribed  by  the 
law  of  a  country  to  any  number  of  natural  persons  within  its 
domain,  though  it  must  be  exercised  by  each,  relatively  to 
different  persons  and  things — ^the  objects  of  action. 

'  Mr.  Reddie  uses  the  tenn  inttmal  law  as  lynonymcma  with  that  law  which  he 
calls  the  national  law — Blaokstone's  manicipal  law, — and  thus  loses  die  benefit  of  the 
distinctive  term  tntemoZ  to  mark  this  division  of  the  national  (manicipal)  law  according 
to  its  application  to  different  persons.     See  Inq.  Elem.  &c.,  p.  97. 

Compare  Mass^ :    Droit  Commer.,  Tom.  i.,  §  37,  and  §§  57-^,  defining  le 
ewO,  including  le  droit  commercial. 

'  Compare  State  v.  Manndl,  4  Der.  A  Batt,  N.  C.  Bep.  p.  28. 
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§  56.  Such  a  right  may  attach  to  all  domiciled  persons,  or 
to  all  alien  persons.  A  certain  condition  or  status  of  natural 
persons,  whether  consisting  in  rights  and  duties  of  a  legal  per- 
son, or  in  a  chattel  condition,  maj,  whether  determined  by  posi- 
tive  legislation  or  bj  a  judicial  application  of  natural  reason, 
he  the  effect  of  either  municipal  (internal),  or  of  international 
law,  or  of  both ;  the  extent,  or  application  to  persons,  of  a  law 
originating  in  positive  legislation,  depending  upon  that  legisla- 
tion only ;  and  there  being  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  the 
dictates  of  natural  reason  on  this  point  will  be  the  same,  in  rules 
q{  action  applying  to  alien  persons,  as  in  those  relating  to  the 
native  or  domiciled  inhabitants  of  any  supposed  national  juris- 
diction. 

§  57.  Or  the  state,  or  supreme  power,  may  attribute  any 
individual  right  or  rights  to  each  natural  person  within  its 
domain,  whether  domiciled  or  alien.  In  this  case,  the  law  at- 
tributing those  rights,  would,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  that  state, 
be  Htmtversal  principle  in  respect  to  itB  jpersonal  extent;  that  is, 
in  applying  equally  to  each  natural  person.  In  this  case,  the 
individual  rights  so  attributed  are  not  only  distinguishable 
jfrom  reUUme  rights  by  existing  in  respect  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, independently  of  relations  towards  specific  persons  and 
things,  (ante,  §  40,)  but  they  may  be  called  absolute^  or  primor- 
dial^ or  natural  rights,  because  the  law  attributes  them  to 
natural  persons  simply  as  such,  or  as  beings  possessing  the 
human  form  and  nature,  and  as  an  intrinsic  element  of  their 
human  character. 

§  58.  The  extent  of  any  principle  or  rule  affecting  the 
status  of  private  persons  is  always  subject  to  the  supreme  legis- 
lative power.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  it  must 
be  determined  by  judicial  criteria  of  natural  reason  as  before 
set  forth.  (§§  29  to  36.)  Eules  or  principles  determining  the 
condition  or  states  of  natural  persons  may  be  derived  from 
universal  jurisprudence.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in 
being  so  derived  into  the  jurisprudence  of  any  one  state,  they 
do  not,  therefore,  have  the  universal  personal  extent  which  is 
above  spoken  of.  This  extent  of  a  personal  law  being  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  applied ;  while  a  uni- 
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Tergal  character^  ascribed  to  anj  principle,  has  reference  to  its  jnri- 
dical  source  or  origin  ;  that  is,  depends  upon  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  applied  bj  all  nations j  or  the  greater  part,  (ante,  §§  36 — 38 :) 
which  application  may  have  been  in  respect  to  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  persons. 

The  different  extent  of  laws  to  natural  persons  according  to 
their  subjection  at  different  times  to  different  national  jurisdic- 
tions, and  the  mode  in  which,  bj  the  application  of  international 
law  to  the  relatioDB  of  private  pereons,  univeiBal  jmisprudence 
maj  be  distinctly  recognized,  and  local  or  territorial  laws, 
affecting  condition  or  ataiusj  maj  receive  universal  personal 
extent,  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapter. 

None. — ^The  foUowing  extract  tnm  an  Esiay  hy  Henxy  Smnner  Maine,  IX.  D., 
On  the  Conception  of  Sovereignty,  and  its  importance  in  IntematioDal  Law— Pi^en 
read  before  the  Juridical  Society,  London,  Jnne,  1S55 — ^p.  26,  may,  with  eome  readers, 
eenre  to  justify  expresaons  in  the  text,  which  may  at  first  appear  to  be  an  attempt 
after  a  useless  novelty  of  expression.  Speaking  of  Austin's  Province  of  Jurispmdenoe 
Determined,  Dr.  Maine  says,  p.  29 :  "  And  hero,  as  I  have  alluded  to  Mr.  AustinTs 
treatise,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  know  no  reason,  hd  <Me,  why  it 
has  not  long  once  dispelled  the  indifierence  to  the  systematic  study  of  Juriqmidenoe 
which  was  so  eloquently  lamented  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  this  society.  [Bj  Sb 
Richard  Bethell,  p.  1,  of  the  same  tract]  The  one  drawback  on  its  useftilnees  has 
been  its  stgle — which  is  such  as  to  repel  a  supeificial  reader,  and  not  to  attract  even  a 
patient  one ;  but  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  admit  that  there  are  abundant  excuses  for 
the  peculiarity.  England  hak  no  literature  of  jurisprudence ;  c<msequenily,  the  English 
language  comprises  no  true  juristical  phraseology.  Our  Fnglifh  law  terms  are  strictly 
terms  of  art,  and  it  wonl^  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  strain  them  beyond  their  weD> 
defined,  long  accepted,  and  technical  meaning.  The  language,  then,  which  must  be 
used  for  questions  of  universal  jurisprudence  is  popular  language,  infected  with  all  the 
vices  of  common  speech,  vague,  figurative  and  general  In  employing  it  for  such  an 
examination  of  these  questions  as  is  appropriate  to  closet  study,  it  is  necessaiy  to  be 
oonstantiy  limiting  and  qualifying  it,  to  be  peipetually  weeding  it  of  mett^^Mnr,  and  to 
be  caxeftilly  cleaning  it  ham  the  misleading  suggestions  which  lurk  in  mere  anrange- 
ments  of  words  and  collocations  of  phrase.  Among  the  numberless  advantages  which 
may  be  looked  for  from  an  extended  study  of  Roman  law,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  bigb» 
est  will  not  be  the  introduction  of  a  terminology,  neither  too  rigid  for  employment 
upon  points  of  the  philoec^hy  of  law,  nor  too  lax  and  ekstio  for  their  lucid  and  aocn* 
rate  diieosskm." 


CHAPTER  n. 

FASTHEB  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  NATUBE  OF  PBIVATB  INTEB- 
NATIONAL  law:  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  APPLICATION.  ITS  EFFECT 
UPON  CONDITIONS   OF  FREEDOM  AND  BONDAGE. 

§  59.  In  the  definition  of  international  law  whicli  was  given 
in  the  first  chapter,  it  was  shown  to  have  the  name  of  a  law 
only  by  an  improper  use  of  the  term,  when  considered  as  a  rule 
of  action  for  states  in  their  several  entity  or  personality ;  since, 
thongh  it  consists  of  a  recognized  body  of  rules  distinct  from 
the  municipal  (national)  law  of  each  state  or  nation,  it  is  not 
prescribed  to  them  by  a  superior,  but  operates  upon  them  as 
poUtical  persons,  or  upon  private  persons  within  their  respective 
domain,  only  by  their  own  several  allowance  or  consent.  This 
being  the  legal  or  juridical  view  of  the  obligation  of  that  law ; 
whatever  may  be  its  source  in  a  divine  rule  of  action,  or  law  of 
nature.  When,  therefore,  private  international  law  operates 
upon  private  persons,  in  any  national  jurisdiction,  by  the  allow- 
ance of  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  it  has,  in  respect  to 
such  persons,  the  same  sanction  and  force  as  the  municipal 
(national)  law,  and,  as  to  all  persons  who  are  distinct  from  the 
state  or  sovereign,  it  has  equally  the  effect  and  authority  of 
law  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term.  The  distinction  of 
private  international  law  from  private  municipal  (internal)  law 
arising,  not  from  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  their  authority 
over  individuals,  but  in  the  character  of  the  relations  which 
they  severally  affect. 

§  60.  When  considering,  in  the  first  chapter,  the  mode  in 
which  positive  law  becomes  known  as  the  law  of  some  one 
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state  or  country  (§  48),  the  international  law  was  described  as 
being  divided  into  two  portions.  The  first  consisting  of  laws 
in  the  secondary  sense  only, — ^necessary  axioms,  or  definitions 
of  the  political  existence  of  states,— entering  into  both  inter- 
national and  mnnicipal  (national)  law.  The  second,  consisting 
of  laws  in  the  primary  sense — ^rules  of  action — ^which  may,  or 
may  not,  exist,  or  be  observed,  between  specified  states.  The 
first  portion,  which,  as  was  remarked  in  the  same  place,  cor- 
responds with  that  which  is  sometimes  called  ^^  the  natural,  or 
necessary  law  of  nations,"  but  which  indicates  at  the  same  time 
relations  of  private  persons,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  states, 
may  indeed  be  taken  to  be  antecedent  to,  and  independent  of, 
the  power  of  any  one  state :  but  the  rules  of  action  which  com- 
pose the  second  portion,  whatever  authority  they  may  have  in 
natural  reason,  become  lano  for  private  individuals  only  by 
being  enforced  by  the  power  which  promulgates  the  municipal 
(national)  law  of  that  jurisdiction  or  state  in  which  the  person 
may  be  found. 

§  61.  If,  then,  it  is  asked — ^wherein  does  private  international 
law  consist,  as  a  rule  of  action  in  any  one  national  jurisdiction, 
distinct  from  the  municipal  (internal)  law  of  that  jurisdiction! 
— ^the  answer  must  be  found  by  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the 
necessary  axiomatic  principles  or  definitions  composing  the  first 
part  of  the  international  law,  as  before  described,  upon  private 
persons  and  upon  things ;  and  next — ^the  actual  allowance  or 
creation  of  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons,  as  the 
incidents  of  legal  relations  which  have  an  international  charac- 
ter from  the  fact  that  the  agents  and  objects  of  action  presup- 
posed in  them  are  persons,  or  persons  and  things,  not  altogether 
or  exclusively  under  the  juridical  power  of  a  single  nation  or 
state :  those  persons,  or  those  persons  and  things  being  dis- 
criminated, by  the  application  of  the  axiomatic  principles  above 
spoken  of,  as  persons  subject  to  different  jurisdictions ;  such 
persons  being  alien,  or  native,  domiciled,  or  temporary  subjects 
in  reference  to  some  one  jurisdiction  or  forum. 

§  62.  The  terms  or  phrases  by  which  the  nature  or  mode  of 
existence  of  states  or  nations  is  set  forth  or  defined,  are  so  gene- 
rally known  in  the  maxims  of  public  law,  that  it  is*  not  neces- 
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sarj  here  to  attempt  anj  separate  exposition  of  them :  though 
it  maj  become  necessary  hereafter  to  consider  particularly  the 
meaning  of  some  of  those  terms,  as  they  may  be  used  in  stating 
international  or  municipal  (internal)  rules  of  action. 

The  general  principles  or  maxims  which  are  contained  in 
the  definition  of  these  terms,  are  set  forth  most  at  large  by 
writers  who  treat  of  public  international  law,  regarded  as  a  rule 
of  imperfect  obligation  {cmte^  §  11,)  of  which  states  or  nations 
are  the  subjects ;  though  they  are  equally  presupposed  in  rules 
determining  the  relations  of  private  persons  towards  those  states 
or  nations,  and  having  the  force  of  law  in  the  strict  sense — ^i.  e., 
public  municipal  (national)  law. 

§  63.  Upon  an  examination  of  these  maxims,  as  stated  by 
writers  on  public  law,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  which 
may  be  taken  for  the  most  general  or  fundamental;  and  which 
are  in  fact  but  one  and  the  same  definition  of  sovereignty ; — or 
they  are  assertions,  in  different  forms,  of  the  essential  character 
of  sovereignty ;  or,  again,— descriptions  of  sovereign  national 
power  in  three  different  relations.  The  first  being  a  definition 
of  sovereign  national  power  considered,  as  it  may  be  said, 
absolutely, — or  in  relation  to  its  own  materials,  or  constituent 
parts ;  without  reference  to  the  existence  of  any  other  manifes- 
tation or  embodiment  of  that  kind  of  power :  which  may  be 
thus  stated : — 

L  I^  power  of  every  states  or  nation^  is  absolute^  self -de- 
pendent^ or  mpreTne^  within  that  spacer  or  territory ^  which  it 
possesses^  or  occupies^  as  its  own  domain^  and  over  all  persons 
and  things  therein. 

The  second  maxim  is  but  the  same  assertion  expressed  rela- 
tively to  the  co-existence  of  several  states,  or  nations ;  recog- 
nizing the  limitation  of  each  by  the  fact  of  the  equally  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  others ;  this  is,  that — 

n.  The  sovereign  power  of  one  statSy  or  nation^  is  not  to  be 
recognized  as  sovereign^  or  has  no  existence^  as  sVfCh^  beyond  its 
own  domain^  or  territory ,  or  within  the  space^  or  territory,  which 
constitutes  the  domain  of  another  possessor  of  national  sovereignty. 

§  64.  These  two  maxims,  when  taken  for  maxims  of  inter- 
national law,  belong  to  the  first  portion  of  international  law. 
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according  to  the  division  herein  before  made,  (a/nte^  §  48,)  since 
they  can  be  called  laws  in  the  secondary  sense  only ;  not  being 
properly  rules  of  action,  but  statements  of  a  mode  of  existence, 
or  of  action.  They  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  positive 
law ;  and  they  have  in  jurisprudence  the  character,  or  extent 
of  tmi/veraal  law — the  law  of  nations^  (jus  gentium^  because 
actually  asserted,  or  proclaimed,  and  imiversally  received,  by 
nations,  or  states,  as  being  natural  and  necessary  principles/ 

In  the  manifestation  of  this  sovereign  power,  over  persons 
and  things,  by  states,  or  nations,  originates  law  in  the  primary 
sense — rules  of  action;  forming  relations  between  persons  in 
respect  to  other  persons,  and  in  respect  to  things.  Since  these 
relations  are  legal, — that  is,  are  known  as  the  effects  of  law,  it 
is  a  consequence  of  the  two  maxims  just  stated,  that  they  have 
existence  only  in  some  one  jurisdiction  in  which  that  law  is 
known  as  a  coercive  rule  proceeding  from  the  sovereign  of  such 
jurisdiction,  and  the  rights  and  obligations  composing  those 
relations  have  no  legal  force  beyond  it. 

§  65.  It  was  remarked  in  the  first  chapter  that  international  law 
(public  and  private)  arises  from  the  necessarily  existing  circum- 
stance that  the  whole  variety  of  human  interests  and  action 
cannot,  from  their  nature,  (or,  it  may  be  said,  from  their  rela- 
tion to  space  and  time,)  be  distinctly  divided  among,  and  sepa- 
rately included  under  the  limits  of  single  states ;  and  yet  the 
juridical  power  of  society  must  be  supposed,  in  some  form, 
either  by  enjoining,  permitting,  or  prohibiting,  to  be  exerted 
upon  interests  and  actions  which  are  not  so  included  under  the 
exclusive  dominion  of  single  states,  {ante^  %  10.)  The  effect  of 
law  is  exhibited  in  legal  relations,  comprehending  rights,  with 
their  corresponding  obligations,  in  respect  to  persons,  and  in 
respect  to  things.  The  action  involved  in  any  legal  relation 
must  take  place  in  reference  both  to  space  and  time ;  and  the 
conceivability  of  relations  whose  legal  existence  is  indetermin- 
able under  the  law  of  a  single  state,  (which  conception  supposes 
an  international  law  according  to  the  definition  in  the  first 
chapter,)  will  arise  from  postulates  of  their  existence  in  respect 
to  space  and  in  respect  to  time :  sucU  relations  being,  also,  dis- 

'  Bowyer :  UniTer.  Public  Law,  p.  151,  and  the  citations. 
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tingaishable  among  themselves  bj  differences  in  the  compara- 
tiye  effect  of  space  and  time  in  connecting  their  legal  existence 
with  the  juridical  action  of  more  than  one  state. 

For,  jw%t^  relations  may  be  supposed,  or  conceived,  not  to 
be  exclusively  determinable  by  the  juridical  power  of  a  single 
state,  by  reason  of  differences  in  the  respective  geographical 
positions,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  the  persons  and  things 
which  are  to  be  the  subjects  and  objects  of  the  rights  therein 
involved.* 

And,  secondly^  other  relations  may  be  supposed,  or  con- 
ceived, not  to  be  so  determinable  under  the  juridical  power  of 
a  single  state,  by  reason  of  differences  in  the  respective  times 
at  which  the  persons,  or  the  persons  and  things,  which  are  to  be 
the  subjects  and  objects  of  the  rights  involved  in  those  relations 
are  together  found  within  different  geographical  jurisdictions : 
they  being  at  one  time  within  the  territorial  dominion  of  one 
state,  and  afterwards  within  that  of  another. 

§  66.  It  will  be  seen  in  comparing  these  classes  of  relations 
that  there  is  a  manifest  difference  in  the  degree  in  which  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  not  exclusively  determinable  under  the 
juridical  power  (the  law)  of  single  states. 

In  the  class  of  relations  first  described,  the  persons  and 
things  which  are  to  be  the  subjects  and  objects  of  the  rights  in- 
volved in  those  relations,  not  being  at  the  same  time  under  the 
same  jurisdiction,  it  is  actually  impossible,  from  the  axiomatic 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  (natural  and  necessary  law  of  na- 
tions,) that  the  action  in  which  those  rights  must  be  manifested 
should  take  place  without  a  concurrent  juridical  action  on  the 
part  of  the  respective  states,  either  producing  one  common  rule, 
or  consenting  to  the  controlling  operation  of  rules  proceeding 
from  one  or  from  the  other.  In  this  case  it  may  be  said  that 
the  question — by  which  juridical  power  the  relation  is  to  be  de- 
termined ? — precedes  the  legal  existence  of  the  relation. 

'  Wheaton  :  International  Law,  Part  iL,  ch.  2.  '*  It  often  happens  that  an  indi- 
▼idoal  pocsesses  real  proper^  in  a  state  other  than  that  of  his  domicile,  or  that  con- 
tracts are  entered  into  and  testaments  executed  bjr  him  in  a  cotmtiy  different  from 
dther.  or  that  he  is  interested  in  suooessions  ah  iniesUUo  in  such  third  country ;  it  may 
happen  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  subject  to  two  or  three  sovereign  powers — to  that 
of  his  native  country,  or  of  his  domicile,  or  to  that  of  the  place  where  the  property  in 
qaeatioQ  is  situated,  and  to  that  of  the  place  whore  the  contracts  have  been  made,  or 
diia  acts  executed." 
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But,  in  the  other  class  of  relations,  the  persons  and  things 
which  are  to  be  the  subjects  and  objects  of  the  rights  involved 
in  those  relations,  having  been  together  under  the  juridical 
power  of  one  state  before  the  other  is  supposed  to  have  any 
possible  operation,  the  existence  of  a  relation  between  them 
precedes  tiie  question — ^by  which  juridical  power  the  legal  force 
of  that  relation  is  to  be  determined? — :  and  there  is  not  any 
actual  impossibility  that  the  action  in  which  those  rights  must 
be  manifested  should  take  place  without  a  concurrent  juridical 
action  on  the  part  of  the  respective  states;  the  persons  and 
things  between  whom  the  relation  is  supposed  to  exists  being,  at 
different  times,  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  some  one  juridi* 
cal  power. 

§  67.  Kow  from  the  possible  connexion,  in  respect  to  per- 
sons and  things,  which  is  here  indicated  between  distinct  sources 
of  law  having  separate  jurisdictions,  arises  the  third  of  the  three 
fundamental  maxims  before  enumerated ;  which,  like  the  two 
already  stated,  is  only  a  recognition  of  sovereign  states  or  na- 
tions as  being  the  independent  sources  of  positive  law,  even 
while  stating  this  possible  relation  or  connexion  between  them ; 
which  maxim  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

in.  The  laws  of  one  nation  or  state  may^  ly  the  consent  or 
allowance^  and  therefore  under  the  autJwrity  of  the  supreme 
national  power  in  another  nation  or  state  j  ha/ve  the  effect  of  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter. 

This  maxim,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  is  from  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  law^  inconsistent,  except  as  it  is  merely  another 
form  of  the  first  and  second.  For  the  law — ^being  a  rule  of 
action  resting  on  the  authority  of  some  one  sovereign — ^if  the 
laws  of  one  state  can  be  said  to  take  effect  in  tlie  jurisdiction  of 
another,  they  are  in  fact  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  they  take 
effect,  and  not  of  the  first.* 

'  Compare  Story's  Confl.  L.,  §  21,  22.    FobUz  Droit  International  Priv^,  §  10,  11. 

Scheffner  in  Entwicklnnff  des  Intemat.  Priratarechte,  §  26,  cites  Zacharia,  as  saying. 
(Tr.^  **  Each  right,  and  in  the  same  degree  each  obligation,  subsists  exclusively  under 
the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  the  right  or  the  obligation  (according  to  the  effect  of 
those  laws)  is  to  be  enforced  and  is  enforced  under  Uie  supposed  circumstancesw  Thii 
rule,  (which  in  fact  is  merely  a  reiteration  of  the  well  known  maxim,  Leget  wm  valeni 
extra  tariionum^  in  the  only  sense  which  can  be  given  to  it,)  is  derived,  immediately, 
from  the  sovereignty  of  states.     For  if  it  should  be  held  that  the  law  of  a  particular 
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%  -68.  The  first  two  of  these  three  maximB  are  necesBary 
propositio'iis  in  defining  what  sovereign  national  power  is ;  and 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  positive  law — ^municipal  (internal)  or 
international.  The  third  is  not  necessary  in  the  same  sense:  be- 
ing the  statement  of  a  manifestation  of  sovereign  power  which 
may  or  may  not  take  place.  It  is  however  the  statement  of  a 
relation  or  condition  only ;  and  therefore,  like  the  first  and  sec^ 
ond,  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word  lan/o.  It  is  an 
axiom  of  public  law  lying  at  the  foundation  of  that  which  is 
herein  before  called  private  international  law ; — so  far  as  such 
international  law  can  be  judicially  recognized  in  an}^  national 
jurisdiction,  as  distinct  from  the  private  municipal  (internal)  law 
of  that  jurisdiction : — ^private  mtemaiional  law ; — ^which,  as  de- 
Bcribed  in  the  first  chapter,  determines  the  realization  of  the  legal 
relations  of  private  persons  in  those  interests  and  actions  which 
cannot  subsist  or  have  not  continued  under  the  exclusive  territo- 
rial authority  of  any  one  state  or  nationality :  (§  10)  which  rela- 
tions, with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  which  they  are  composed, 
must  yet,  primarily  at  least,  as  is  implied  in  these  three  maxims, 
receive  their  legal  existence  under  some  one  municipal  (national) 
law.* 

itate  may,  or  must,  at  soch,  be  carried  into  effect  in  another  ttate,  the  legitlatiye 
ix»wer  of  the  former  ftate  could  he  extended  over  the  latter,  and  in  proportion  dimin- 
■h  its  legidatiTe  power ; — ^the  chief  attribnte  of  sovereignty.  It  is  tcne  that  the  ap- 
piieation  and  ezecntioA  of  the  foreign  law  would  always  remain  with  the  jadicial  and 
idministrative  officers  of  the  fomm.  Bnt  the  rule  according  to  which  these  officers 
voold  decide  and  act  would  have  been  prescribed  by  a  foreign  govemmont.  And  how 
can  they  be  empowered  to  act  according  to  this  rule,  when  they  are  only  the  instm- 
Bents  or  servants  of  the  government  by  which  they  were  appointed."  To  this  proposi- 
tioo  the  same  author  states  three  cases  of  exceptions,  allowing  them  to  be  such  in  ap- 
pearanoe  only.  SchsBffher  calls  the  proposition  a  novel  one,  and  denies  its  correctness. 
There  is  probably  no  real  oootrariety  of  opinion  between  thom.  Apparently  Zacharil, 
m  discriminating  the  law  to  which  he  should  attribute  the  relation,  looks  to  the  politi- 
cal authority  which  coercivcly  maintains  the  rights  and  obligations  in  which  it  con- 
sists, and  therefore  speaks  of  it  as  subsisting  under  the  law  of  the  forum ;  while  the 
other  looks  to  the  legislator  whose  moral  judgment  attributed  those  rights  and  obli- 
gations to  the  persons  between  whom  the  relation  is  maintained,  and  therefbre  regards 
tiM  relatioo  as  possibly  subsisting  under  the  law  of  a  foreign  state. 

*  The  rtdUisatUm — the  actualization — the  carrying-out  of.  The  term  employed  for 
this  by  some  German  writers  of  reputation  is — the  VerwirkHchunff — ^the  making  or  the 
being  made  wirkliek — ^real  or  actual.  Another  term  nearly  equivalent  is  the  GtUend' 
ttmeken — the  making  gdtend — available,  or  in  force.  And  this  is  distinguished  from 
the  Exigtant-uerdm  the  becoming,  or  the  being  made  existent  Thus  it  is  said  by 
Schseffner  g  27.  '*  A  very  different  thing  from  the  Existerd-werdeny  (the  being  made,  or 
tile  becoming  existent,)  is  the  GeUend-madken  (the  putting  in  force,  or  the  being  made 
available,)  that  is^  the  assertion  that  a  certain  fact  (legfd  effSect)  has  become  vetvirk'' 
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§  69.  Tlie  municipal  (national)  law  of  any  one  state  may 
contain  mles  of  action  applying  originally,  and  as  a  law  of  local 
origin,  to  the  relations  of  private  persons  within  its  jurisdiction, 
who  are  distinguished  by  the  supreme  power  as  alien,  which 
are  not  rules  that  take  notice  of  the  effects  of  the  laws  of  foreign 
jurisdictions  in  creating  rights  and  obligations  for  those  persons. 
Rules  of  this  kind  can  be  called  international  (as  contrasted  with 
internal)  only  in  being  founded  on  the  simple  distinction  be- 
tween native  and  alien  subjects.'  The  private  international  law 
then,  so  far  as  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  municipal  (inter- 
nal) law  of  any  one  jurisdiction,  is,  in  its  form  and  manifestation, 
a  rule  regulating  in  that  jurisdiction  the  admission  or  allowance 
of  different  municipal  (internal)  laws,  or  of  their  effects ;  being 
properly  called  private^  because  determining  rights  and  obliga- 
tions arising  out  of  .relations  of  private  persons :  whether  the 
municipal  (internal)  law,  first  establishing  these  relations,  is 
principally  of  a  national  and  public  character,  or  is  more  strictly 
private. 

§  70.  The  three  maxims  or  propositions  above  given  can  in 
their  nature  be  only  statements  of  the  self-existent  or  self-depen- 
dent nature  of  nations,  states,  or  sovereignties,  and  therefore. 
laws  in  the  seeondaiy  sense  of  the  word  only.  If  the  attempt  is 
made  to  go  beyond  these,  and  state  a  rule  under  which  this  in- 
ternational recognition  of  municipal  (national)  laws,  (the  possibil- 
ity of  which  only  is  implied  or  stated  in  the  third  maxim,)  should 
take  effect,  or  will  take  effect — a  law  having  the  force  of  a  rule 
of  action — a  law  in  the  primary  sense,  it  is  evident  that  such 
rule  may  be  stated  either  in  the  form  of  a  rule  of  which  states 
or  nations  are  the  subjects,  determining  their  respective  rights 
and  obligations,  or,  in  the  form  of  a  rule  of  which  private  per- 
sons are  the  subjects.  In  the  first  alternative,  the  rule  can  only 
be  law  in  the  imperfect  sense,  or  a  law  of  the  imperfect  kind, 
and  cannot  determine  the  action  of  such  states  or  nations  except 

li^  (realized — ^actaalized--<»rried  out,)  under  the  Jarisdiction  of  a  certain  law.**  Bnt 
Waechter  in  his  treatise  (pnblished  in  the  same  year,  1841,)  on  the  collision  of  laws 
in  Archiv.  f  d.  CiviL  Praxis,  voL  24,  p.  237,  takes  the  word  vencirklickt,  as  employed  in 
a  citation  from  Strove,  in  a  sense  which  appears  to  be  directly  opposite  to  that  above 
given.  The  first  necessity  in  questions  of  this  kind  is  a  received  nomenolatare. 
'  Snoh  at  natoralixation  laws^  police  laws  relating  to  immigrants. 
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bj  being  identified  with  their  several  autonomic  will  or  consent ; 
and  it  will  hejntiUo  international  law,  from  the  character  of  the 
persons  upon  whom  it  operates,  or  for  whom  it  is  said  to  be  a 
rule.  In  the  second  altematiye  the  rule  may  have  the  coer- 
eiye  character  of  positiye  law,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  private 
persons,  and  be  a  rule  which  judicial  tribunals  may  apply,  or 
will  be  bound  to  apply  in  determining  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  such  persons,  in  relations  in  respect  to  other  persons  and  in 
respect  to  things ;  heing  jprvvate  international  law  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  persons  upon  whom  it  operates,  or  for  whom  it  is 
said  to  be  a  rule.  But  it  is  evident  with  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  any  such  rule — a  rule  having  the  character  of  positive  law, — 
that  it  must  be  part  of  some  municipal  (national)  law ;  that  is, 
it  must,  according  to  previous  definition,  be  identified  with,  or 
rather  must  derive  its  existence  from,  the  ascertained  will  of 
some  legislator, — some  political  person  vested  with  the  author- 
ity of  society  or  of  the  state. 

Now  to  whatever  degree  the  state  or  nation,  or  the  posses- 
tors  of  supreme  or  sovereign  power,  may,  in  their  political  entity 
or  personality,  be  bound  (by  public  international  law — ^the  law 
of  **  positive  morality" — Atcstinj  ante  §  11,  n.)  to  allow  foreign 
laws  to  take  effect  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  their  judicial 
tribunals  have  the  like  duty,  in  allowing  or  refdsing  the  inter- 
national admission  of  foreign  laws,  which  they  have  in  enforcing 
the  municipal  law  strictly  so  called — the  internal  law — ^the  law 
operating  within  each  national  jurisdiction  irrespectively  of  the 
existence  of  other  such  jurisdictions ;  they  must  ascertain  the 
will  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  in  reference  to  such  inter- 
national allowance. 

§  71.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  relations  which  it  was 
supposed  might  be  indeterminable  under  the  legislative  power, 
or  the  law  of  a  single  state  were  herein  before  divided  or  classi- 
fied by  differences  in  the  comparative  effect  of  space  and  time 
in  connecting  their  legal  existence  with  the  legislative  action  of 
more  than  one  state,  {cmie  §  65.) 

In  regard  to  the  first  class  of  relations — ^that  namely  in  which 
the  persons  and  things,  which  are  to  be  the  subjects  and  objects 
of  the  rights  involved  in  those  relations,  are  not  all  supposed  to 
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be  at  one  time  under  one  and  the  same  jurisdiction,  (in  wUch 
case  the  question,  bj  which  legislative  power  the  relation  is  to 
be  determined,  would  precede  the  existence  of  the  relation,  and 
where  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  action  in  which  thoee 
rights  must  be  manifested  should  take  place  without  some  con- 
current legislative  action  on  the  part  of  the  respective  states 
within  which  those  persons  and  things  should  be  found,  ei&m 
producing  one  common  rule  or  consenting  to  the  ccmtrolling  ap- 
eration  of  rules  proceeding  from  one  or  from  the  other,) — the 
question  of  the  existence  and  determination  of  these  relations, 
when  raised  before  a  jndunal  trihunaly  maj  appropriately 
receive  the  name  of  a  question  of  the  conflict  of  laws ;  which 
name  has  been  given  by  Huber,  Story,  and  others,  to  cases  de- 
termined by  private  international  law  as  herein  described. 

That  name,  however,  is  evidently  less  appropriate  to  express 
the  question  of  the  existence  and  determination  of  the  second 
class  of  relations,  before  described :  since,  according  to  the  sup- 
position, the  persons  between  whom  they  are  to  exists  or  the 
persons  and  things  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  and  objects  of  the 
right  involved  in  that  relation,  are  always  at  some  one  time 
under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  some  one  state. 

§  72.  The  international  determination  of  the  first  class  of 
relations  constitutes  one  of  those  topics  of  jurisprudence  wherein 
it  has  been  found  most  difficult  for  judicial  tribunals,  or  for  pri- 
vate jurists  and  law  writers,  to  agree  in  a  priori  deductions  from 
elementary  and  necessary  principles.'  Rules,  however,  may 
exist,  in  regard  to  this  class  of  relations,  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
any  one  country,  either  originating  in  positive  legislation  or  in 
judicial  precedent,  which,  of  course,  must  be  taken  to  have  been 
intended  for  jural  rules,  or  rules  founded  in  natural  reason,  and 
not  merely  arbitrary  and  accidental  determinations.  And  so 
far  as  any  rules  are  found  to  have  been  concurrently  adopted  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  different  nations,  they  thereby  acquire  the 
character  of  a  universal  jurisprudence  or  law  cf  nations;  and 
there  is  in  that  fact  an  authority  for  the  judicial  tribunals  of  any 


*  To  theae  roles  the  dtiitioo  given  by  Sdueffner,  §  22,  Dote,  well  ippiBes : — "  Leynr ; 
Med.  ad  Pand.  Sp.  283,  p.  1162.  mjn  in  regaxd  to  Farinacios  and  otfaera.  Begnlaa  hk 
illia  mnltai  inTeni,  sed  qiiando  eat  com  tnlglectia  limitadonibos  oootofi,  ipsamm  ngvki- 
mm  nihil  npereaM  TidL* 
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one  country  or  state,  (in  the  silence  of  the  local  legislation  or 
customary  law  on  that  point,)  to  adopt  them,  as  being  presnmp 
lively  accordant  with  the  legislative  will  of  the  nation  or  state 
whose  juridical  authority  they  exercise.*  But  it  appears  to  have 
been  difficult,  even  by  such  an  a  posteriori  or  inductive  method, 
to  discover  any  harmonious  and  consistent  system  of  rules  appli- 
cable in  such  cases.' 

The  determination  of  the  second  class  of  relations  is  simpler, 
because  the  relations  are  first  taken  to  be  in  existence  under  the 
legislatiye  action  of  one  state  or  nation,  or  one  possessor  of 
sovereign  power,  and  the  question  is  of  their  continuance  or  redlr 
ieaUon  under  the  legislative  and  juridical  power  of  another. 

§  73.  Since  status  or  personal  condition,  as  defined-  in  the 
first  chapter,  consists  principally  in  the  possession  of  individual 
rights,  and  the  relations  of  which  it  is  an  incident  do  not  imply 
the  exercise  of  rights  relative  to  specific  things,  it  must  always 
be  at  any  one  time  under  the  legislative  power  of  some  one  state; 
that  is,  the  state  within  whose  actual  territorial  jurisdiction  the 
natural  person  may  be  found,  whose  status  or  personal  condition 
is  to  be  determined.  So  far,  therefore,  as  it  may  become  a  topic  of 
private  international  law,  it  appears  as  an  incident  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  second  class  above  described.  That  is  to  say,  the 
status  of  a  natural  person  can  become  a  question  of  private  inter- 
national law,  only  when  such  person  is  supposed  to  have  had  a 
status  or  personal  condition  in  relations  created  under  some  for- 
eign law,  which  relations  being  regarded  as  existing  or  having 
existed  under  the  foreign  law — the  question  is  of  their  realizaHonj 
actualization^  or  continuance. 

Since  the  inquiries  to  be  pursued  in  the  following  pages  will 
be  limited  to  questions  connected  with  the  law  of  status  or  con- 
dition, private  international  law  will  in  this  chapter  be  further 
considered  only  as  it  may  determine  relations  of  the  second  of 
the  two  classes  above  described. 

'  The  principle— Ibeitf  regU  actum,  when  applied  to  this  cIms  of  oases,  maj  howervr 
be  died  as  an  example.  And  compare  Savigny :  Hent.  R.  R.,  B.  8,  o.  i ,  §  348.  The 
eightii  Tohime  of  this  work  of  Savigny  relates  exclnsivelj  to  the  oonJSict  of  laws. 

*  Sanl  vs,  Hu  Creditors,  17,  Martin's  Rep.  Looiaiana,  569,  hy  the  court :  **  We  know 
of  no  matter  in  jarie^nrodenoe  so  unsettled,  or  none  that  should  more  teach  men  dis- 
trust of  their  own  opinions^  and  charity  for  those  of  otheia."    • 
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§  74.  Although  the  question  before  the  tribunal  determining 
the  stoiiniSy  or  condition  of  private  persons  under  international 
law,  regards  the  maintenance  of  legal  relations  of  persons,  or  of 
correlative  rights  and  duties  of  persons,  in  respect  to  persons 
and  things  included  under  a  certain  national  jurisdiction,  those 
relations,  or  those  rights  and  obligations,  are  not,  by  the  Tery 
implication  of  the  third  maxim,  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  de» 
pendent,  or  not  so  in  the  first  instance,  upon  that  municipal 
(internal)  law  which  is  the  territorial  law,  or  local  law,  of  that 
jurisdiction  in  which    those   persons  and   things  are  found. 
Whenever  a  question  is  made  of  the  determination,  under  pri- 
vate international  law,  of  rights  and  duties  incident  to  the  class 
of  relations  now  under  consideration,  a  recognition  of  private 
persons  as  aliens,  in  respect  either  of  birth  or  of  domicil,  or  at 
least  as  having  been  anteriorly  subject  to  some  other  jurisdic- 
tion, is  pre-supposed ;  and  the  private  international  law  (i.  e., 
that  part  of  the  national  law  of  the  jurisdiction  which  is  to  de- 
termine that  question,)  is  applied  as  a  personal  law, — a  law 
attaching  to  certain  persons  in  virtue  of  their  anterior  subjectioii 
to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  irrespective  of  the  general  territorial 
operation  of  that  municipal  (internal)  law  of  theybrt^m  to  which 
they  are,  or  have  been,  alien  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  or 
under  a  greater  or  less  variety  of  circumstances,  (anU^  §  53.) 

It  was  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  that  the  contrasted  relations 
(conditions)  of  alien  and  native  subjects  are  necessary  or  axio- 
matic ideas  in  international  law,  being  stated  in  those  definitions 
which  form  the  first  portion  of  international  law  (public  and 
private)  according  to  the  division  there  given.  But  the  fact  <rf 
mere  subjection,  independently  of  place  of  birth,  to  different 
jurisdictions,  is  that  upon  which  the  distinction  of  an  inter- 
national law — ^being  a  rule  determining  the  relations  of  private 
persons,  and  operating  as  part  of  the  mimicipal  (national)  law 
of  some  one  state,  or  nation — ^is  founded.  It  being  possible 
that  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state  persons  may 
be  present  who  have  been  subject  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  another,  the  laws  of  the  first  may  be  conceived  of  as  making 
no  distinotion  between  them  and  others  in  consequence  of  that 
fact    But  the  laws  of  a  state  are  not  necessarily  nor  usually 
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thus  equally  operatiye.  All  within  a  national  jurisdiction  are 
eqnallj  subject  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  but  the  laws 
therein  (i.  e.,  the  national  law,)  may  apply  differently  to  natiyes, 
and  to  those  originally  coming  from  another  national  jurisdio^ 
tion.  This  difference  in  the  application  of  the  national  law 
may  be  combined  with  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and  obligar 
tions  of  private  persons  in  relations  caused  by  a  foreign  law  to 
which  they  have  been  previously  subject ;  and  there  may  be  a 
diff^N^nce  in  the  degree  of  this  recognition,  and  in  the  extent  of 
the  local,  or  territorial  law  of  the  /arum  to  persons  who  are  not 
native,  by  discriminating  between  them  in  respect  to  their 
being  either  permanent  and  domiciled,  or  transient  and  tempo- 
rary subjects.  When  the  previous  actual,  or  territorial  subjec- 
tion of  certain  private  persons  to  a  foreign  law  is  judicially 
recognized  in  ^e /arum  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  question  is 
made  of  the  realization  or  continuance  therein  of  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  those  persons  in  relations  existing  under  that  foreign 
law,  then  the  local  or  national  law  operates  as  private  inter- 
national law.  For  though  this  distinction  between  persons  is 
made  under  some  municipal  (national)  law — ^i.  e.,  some  law 
known  as  the  positive  law  of  some  one  nation,  or  state — ^that 
law,  being  differently  applied  to  persons  thus  discriminated,  or 
distinguished, — ^may  be  denominated  interruUianalj  because  it 
then  determines  the  operation  of  the  municipal  (national)  laws 
of  different  countries,  or  states.  In  these  cases,  the  relations  of 
certain  persons  are  recognized  simply  (m  /acts  existing  by  the 
operation  of  a  foreign  law ;  but  the  validity  of  the  rights  and 
obligations  included  in  them  is  determined  solely  by  the  local 
juridical  authority.  And  so  far  as  the  tribunals  of  the  /orwm, 
are  concerned,  the  relations  existing  under  the  foreign  law  are 
to  be  brought  to  their  judicial  cognizance  by  proof,  like  other 
fiu^ts:  they  are  not  legal  effects  which  the  tribunal  is  bound  in- 
dependently to  take  notice  of.' 

§  76.  When  persons  and  things  pass  from  one  national  juris- 
diction into  another,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  all  the  relations  in  which  they  were  the  subjects,  or  objects 
of  rights  and  duties  under  the  law  of  their  original  jurisdiction, 

'  FoBlixt  Dk  Int  Pr.,  f  18.    Story:  Coof.  L.,  g 687,  and  tha  omm cited. 
5 
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should  exist  under  the  jurisdiction  to  which  they  haye  been 
removed ;  because  all  the  persons  and  things  which  were  with 
them  the  subjects,  or  objects  of  corresponding  rights,  or  duties, 
in  those  relations,  are  not  transferred  with  them  to  the  new 
jurisdiction.  It  is  not,  therefore,  supposable,  when  persons  thus 
pass  from  one  jurisdiction  into  another,  that  all  their  rights  and 
obligations,  existing  under  the  law  of  the  first  jurisdiction, 
should  be  maintained  by  the  law  of  the  second.  That  class  of 
rights  of  persons,  which  in  the  first  chapter  were  called  db9(h 
hUej  or  indimdual  rights,  may  (since  they  exist  in  a  relation  of 
individual  persons  to  the  whole  community,  without  distinction 
of  specific  individuals  in  it,  and  as  rights  of  action  have  no  de* 
terminate,  or  special  objects,)  continue  to  be,  for  the  subjects  of 
them,  the  same  in  effect ;  though  the  objects  may  be  different, 
and  the  supreme  power  sustaining  them  is  a  different  political 
personality.  But  those  rights  (the  right  to  private  property,  or 
of  private  property,  for  instance,)  so  far  as  they  are  relative  to 
specific  persons  and  things,  and  those  rights  which  were  in  the 
same  chapter  called  relative^  because  arising  under  relations  of 
persons  to  other  determinate  persons,  cannot,  it  is  plain,  subsist 
under  the  law  of  the  new  jurisdiction  unless  the  persons  and 
things  which  are  the  relative  subjects  and  objects  of  those  rights 
are  transferred  to  the  new  jurisdiction.  But  it  is  plain  that  so 
far  as  the  action  implied  in  any  legal  relation  continues  to  be 
physically  possible,  notwithstanding  a  change  of  place  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  between  whom,  or  the  persons  and  things  in 
respect  to  whom,  or  to  which  that  relation  has  once  subsisted, 
any  of  the  rights  of  persons  arising  out  of  a  relation  constituted 
by  the  law  of  one  jurisdiction,  may  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
character  of  a  legal  right,  under  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
new  jurisdiction.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  supreme 
national  authority,  having  independent  power  in  a  specified  ter- 
ritory, adopts  the  law  of  another,  or  allows  it  to  take  effect 
therein  as  a  law  of  foreign  origin ;  though  its  authority  as  law^ 
in  the  strict  sense,  must  always  in  that  jurisdiction  depend  on 
the  local  sovereignty. 

§  76.  Since,  tJien,  this  allowance,  or  disallowance,  depends 
on  the  same  authority  as  the  municipal  (internal)  law,  it  must 
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be  aaoortained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  n  onicipal  (internal) 
laWy  resting  on  that  anthoritj,  is  ascertained.  According  to  the 
view  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  manner  in  which  the  will 
of  the  supreme  anthoritj  in  states  becomes  expressed  or  assumes 
the  form  of  law,  that  will  maj  be  ascertained  either — ^1 ;  from 
the  direct  expression  of  the  will  of  the  state  in  positive  legisla- 
tion, ifigto;)  or,  2;  from  an  interpretation  of  natural  reason  by 
tribunals  appointed  by  the  state,  (;i>idetwr,)  If  the  sovereign  or 
supreme  power  has  expressed  its  will  by  legislative  enactment 
or  action  having  that  effect,  that  expression  is  equally  authori- 
tative and  controlling  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  relations 
filling  under  municipal  law  strictly  so  called,  (the  internal  law.) 
If  no  such  expression  exists,  the  tribunal  must  make  this  allow- 
ance or  disallowance  by  reverting  to  the  law  of  natural  reason, 
as  it  reverts  to  the  same  for  the  presumed  legislative  wiU  of  the 
sovereign  in  enforcing  the  municipal  or  internal  law.  And, 
however  autonomic  or  independent  in  its  estimate  of  natural 
reason,  as  bearing  on  the  relations  of  nations  to  each  other,  or 
of  its  own  obligations  (under  that  international  law,  which,  as  a 
law  binding  on  states,  is  a  law  in  the  imperfect  sense  only,)  the 
possessor  of  supreme  legislative  power,  or  the  national  sover- 
eignty of  any  state  may  be  when  allowing  or  repudiating  the 
effects  of  foreign  laws,  the  judicial  tribunals  of  any  nation,  at 
the  present  day,  in  pronouncing  a  judgment  upon  the  same  point, 
can  refer  only,  either,  as  has  just  been  said,  to  the  positive  legis- 
lation of  the  sovereign,  or  to  standards  of  natural  reason  which 
have,  by  anterior  judicial  recognition  and  the  implied  sanction 
of  the  sovereign  power  whose  will  they  execute,  acquired  the 
authority  of  law.  These  are — ^judgments  of  antecedent  tri- 
bunals under  the  same  national  authority  in  like  international 
cases ;  customs  which  have  existed  under  that  authority ;  accepted 
expositions  of  law  by  private  persons ;  and,  in  cases  where  these 
domestic  precedents  do  not  furnish  a  criterion  applicable  to  tlie 
case  in  question,  the  laws,  usages,  and  judgments  of  other 
nations,  in  respect  to  the  irUemational  recognition  of  the  laws 
of  foreign  states,  may  be  referred  to,  on  the  same  principle  by 
which  such  tribunals  refer  to  the  niunicipal  (national)  laws  of 
other  nations  for  an  exposition  of  natural  reason  to  be  applied 
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ito  their  own  local  or  municipal  (internal)  law — the  principle, 
namely,  that,  from  the  nature  of  society  and  of  states,  tiie  laws 
of  all  states  are  to  be  taken  to  intend  to  conform  to  natural 
right,  or  are  promulgated  for  jural  rules,  and  may  be  judicially 
referred  to,  by  the  tribxmalB  of  any  one  nation,  as  an  exposition 
^  natural  reason  to  guide  in  the  administration  of  its  own 
{national)  law — whether  internal  or  international  law — in  cases 
where  the  other  standards  of  the  will  of  the  state  which  are 
more  direct,  do  not  give  a  sufficient  rule.  The  limits  of  an 
totonomotifl  judgment  on  the  part  of  a  judicial  tribunal  being, 
at  the  present  day,  extremely  narrow. 

§  77.  The  propriety  of  tiiis  reference  by  the  courts  of  any 
one  nation,  is,  as  to  such  courts  in  nations  wherein  laws  hare 
long  been  administered,  based  upon  precedent — ^the  usage  of 
their  predecessors.'  But  the  principle  upon  which  such  refer- 
ence is  made  becomes  itself,  when  once  established,  a  rule  of 
{^articular  force  in  the  international  recognition  of  relatiims 
which  have  been  created  by  foreign  law;  or — ^to  employ  a 
different  form  of  expression — ^becomes  more  directly  operatiTe 
as  a  principle  of  the  international  private  law.  For,  since  the 
tribunal,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  necessarily  proceeding  on  the 
supposition  that  the  state,  where  it  has  not  declared  its  will  by 
positive  legislation,  must  still  be  presumed  to  will  that  which 
is  accordant  with  natural  reason,  it  would  follow — ^firom  the  very 
nature  of  the  assumption,  which  is  above  stated,  in  favor  of  the 
jtiral  character  of  foreign  laws, — that  the  state  will  recognuEe 
and  support  foreign  laws  and  their  effects  upon  persons  and 
things  coming  within  its  dominion,  when  those  laws  are  not  con* 
trary  to  the  rule  of  right  contained  in  the  municipal  (internal) 
law:'  for  if  such  a  rule  exists  in  that  internal  or  local  law,  and 

'  Smith's  Compend.  Mere.  Law,  p.  6.  "  Here  it  shcmld  be  obeerred,  the*  the  foielgB 
ImiTB  and  foreign  lawyers,  who  have  been  just  mentioned  as  haying  influenced  the  fof^ 
aiatioii  of  the  mercantile  law  of  this  comitiy,  were  never,  at  anj  period,  recognised  bj 
the  jndges  of  onr  courts  as  being  per  $e  of  any  authority  whatever.  Respected  die 
rules  which  they  laid  down  may  be,  for  the  learning  and  sagacity  which  they  evince, 
bat,  when  they  are  obeyed,  it  is  pert  of  the  law  and  custom  of  E^and,  declared  to  bo 
fuch,  either  by  long  usa^e  and  tradition,  or  by  the  decisions  of  our  own  ooorti  of  jna- 
Hee,  conUdnfiig  an  emightened  adaptation  of  ancient  principle  to  modem  oon- 
tenienoe,"  dto. 

*  Potter  M.  Brown,  5  East,  580,  by  Lord  Ellenborough.  **  We  always  import,  to- 
Kotiiet  with  tbeir  porsons^  the  ezistiiig  lelatioiia  of  foicdgners  as  between  themselTai^ 
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it  Ib  applicable  to  persooB  in  circninstances  of  natural  condition 
gimilar  to  those  in  which  the  peroona  known  as  aliens  are  fonnd, 
it  mnst  control,  so  far  as  applicable,  all  rights  and  obligations 
of  those  aliens,  and  overrule  the  relations  created  by  the  foreign 
law, — by  the  very  supposition  on  which  the  presumption  in 
&vor  of  a  judicial  recognition  of  the  effect  of  the  foreign  law  is 
based,  viz. : — ^that  the  state — the  l^islator  of  the  forum  intends 
to  enforce  jural  rules,  or  laws  which  are  rules  of  right— ;^. 

§  78.  It  is  this  principle  arising  out  of  the  jural  nature  of 
society,  or  of  the  state,  and  the  method  in  which  law  is  judicially 
ascertained,  which  is  the  true  basis  of,  and  the  warrant  for  that 
judicial  recognition  of  rights  and  obligations  of  private  per> 
eons  in  relations  created  by  foreign  laws,'  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  the  operation  of  the  comity  or  good  will  of  naiiona^ 
and  the  prospect  of  reciprocal  advantage.  That  recognition  or 
allowance  of  the  foreign  law  being  then  supposed  to  depend 
upon  2l  judicial  estimate  of  what  comity  or  the  prospect  of  re- 
ciprocal advantage  requires  the  nation,  for  which  the  tribunal 
is  acting  juridically,  to  allow. 

It  is  evident  that  if  comity  or  good,  will,  or  the  prospect  of 
reciprocal  advantage  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  motive  acting  on  states 
and  nations — the  }>088e68ors  of  sovereign  legislative  power — ^and 
if  it  does,  in  an  ethical  point  of  view,  require  states  or  nations 
in  their  political  personality  to  allow  foreign  laws  to  operate 
within  their  territory,  or  to  recognize  relations  created  by  for- 
eign laws,  it  is  still  only  a  part  oi  pubUc  international  law, 
from  the  character  of  the  persons  upon  whom  it  opeiutes,  and  a 
law  in  the  imperfect  sense  only,  or  of  an  imperfect  kind  only — 
m  part  of  positive  morality,  operating  on  states.  And  though 
it  may  be  admitted  that  it  ought  90  to  operate  upon  any  par- 
ticular state,  it  still  will  be  the  duty  of  judicial  tribunals  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  the  state  upon  that  point,  before  allowing 
or  giving  effect  to  the  foreign  law  in  any  case.  It  is  further 
evident  that  when  the  will  of  such  state  on  this  point  has  been 

TcnHing  to  the  Iaws  of  their  respectiye  commmiitiefl ;  except,  indeed,  where  theM 
law*  eliin  with  the  rights  of  our  own  lubjects  here,  and  one  or  other  of  the  laws  mxut 
— ccMirily  give  waj,  m  which  ease  oar  own  is  entitled  to  the  preference." 

'  Therefore  this  judicial  recognition  of  foreign  laws,  or  of  their  effocts,  is  not  derived 
•/tmH,  or  fbunded-QD  an  a  priori  juristical  theory.  See  Beddie*s  Inq.  £1  Ac,  p.  230. 
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ascertained,  it  is  entirely  immaterial,  in  jurisprudence,  lbs 
science  of  positiye  law,  to  inquire  what  maj  have  been  the 
motive  acting  on  the  state  or  nation,  exercising  sovereign  legis- 
lative and  juridical  power,  which  induced  it  to  allow  or  require 
this  international  recognition  of  foreign  laws.  The  tribunal  has 
simply  to  consider  it  as  the  rule  of  right  established  by  the  state. 
And  it  would  be,  for  the  tribunal  and  for  private  persons,  equally 
law  and  a  jural  rule  if  it  should  have  been  caused  by  selfish- 
ness or  enmity,  and  be  reciprocally  disadvantageous. 

§  79.  This  doctrine  of  an  international  comity  being  the 
basis  of  the  judicial  recognition  of  foreign  laws  and  their  effects 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  third  of  Huber's  three 
maxims,  so  often  cited  in  works  on  international  law.  These 
are,  (Huberi :  PrsBl.,  Lib.  i.,  Tit.  3.    De  Confl.  L.,  §  2)  :— 

1.  Leges  cujusque  imperii  vim  habent,  intra  terminos  ejus- 
dem  reipublicee,  onmesque  ei  subjectos  obligant,  uec  ultra.  Per 
I.  vU.ff.  de  Juriedict^ 

2.  Pro  subjectis  imperio  habendi  sunt  omnes  qui  intra  ter- 
minos ejusdem  reperiuntur,  sive  in  perpetuum,  si^e  ad  tempus 
ibi  commorentur.     Per  I.  7,  §10,  injm.  de  Interd.  et  Rdeg^ 

3.  Eectores  imperiorum  id  comiter  agimt,  ut  jura  cujusque 
populi  intra  terminos  ejus  exercita  teneant  ubique  suam  vim, 
quatenus  nihil  potestati  aut  juri  alterius  imperantis  ej  usque 
ciyium  prsejudicetur. 

The  third  of  these  maxims  resembles  the  third  of  the  three 
herein  before  given,  in  being  only  the  statement  of  a  condition 
of  things — ^a  law  in  the  secondary  sense  :  but  it  differs  in  not 
stating  the  possibility  of  such  international  allowance,  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  actually  made  by  the  rulers  of  empires,  rectores 
imperiorum ;  and  it  differs,  still  furtlier,  in  not  only  stating 
the  fact,  but  also  the  motive  or  reason  which  induces  the  su- 
preme power,  the  rectores  imperiorum,  to  make  that  allowance 
— ^that  is,  the  motive  of  comity.  But  it  is  not  here  stated  that 
judicial  tribunals,  which  are  not  rectores  imperiorum,  may  or 
do,  from  comity^  make  this  admission  in  any  case,  until  they 
have  ascertained  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  sovereign  power  for 

>  This  citation  is  the  sune  as  Diff.  L.  iL,  Ut  i^  2a 

*  This  citation  is  the  same  as  0^.  L.  xlviiL,  Tit  ^,  7,  §  10,  in 
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whom  they  act  judiciallj — ^the  rector  imperii — to  make  it 
When  that  will  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  immaterial  what  may 
have  been  the  motive  operating  on  the  supreme  power  or  the 
sovereign  source  of  the  national  law.  There  is,  therefore,  in 
this  maxim,  nothing  making  comity  a  judicial  rule — or  some- 
thing, the  extent  and  limits  of  which  are  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  judicial  tribunal 

§  80.  It  being,  however,  assumed  that  the  actual  legislative 
and  juridical  practice  of  nations  is  one  of  the  criteria  by  which 
the  tribunals  of  any  one  nation  are  to  ascertain  that  law  of  natu- 
ral reason  which  they  are  jnridically  to  apply  as  the  positive 
law  of  the  state — ^the  fact  that  different  nations,  (or  the  civilized 
nations  of  £urope  and  America,)  have  severally  sanctioned  this 
international  allowance,  so  far  as  not  prejudicial  to  the  potesUu 
Kndjus  of  the  state,  or  of  its  citizens,  may  be  taken  to  be  an 
authority  for  the  tribunal^  to  make  this  international  allowance 
in  matters  of  private  law,  when  not  contrary  to  the  potestas 
and  jus  of  the  state,  or  of  its  citizens;  quatenus  nihil  potestati 
aut  juri  alterius  imperantis  ejusque  civium  prsejudicetur.  These 
words  are  translated  by  Story  :  C!onf.  of  L.,  §  29, — ^'  so  far  as 
they  do  not  prejudice  the  powers  or  rights  of  other  governments 
or  of  their  citizens."  The  word  jttri  here  translated  "  rigJUs 
of,"  &c.,  might  more  correctly  be  translated  law ;  or,  better — 
law  and  right:  the  word  jvs  having  the  sense  not  only  of  a 
right  but  also  of  a  law  ;  in  the  sense  of  a  rule  of  righJt^  a  jural 
law — ^that  which  must  be  judicially  recognized  as  right^  as  well 
as  law.*    But  then  it  is  evident  that  the  tribunal  has  nothing  to 

^  1  Barge  Comm^  p.  5.  "  Hence,  by  that  which  is  sometimee  caDed  the  comiUm 
fmivm^  bat  which  is  at  other  times  and  more  properly  called  the  common  necessitj  or 
the  matoal  advantage  of  nationi,  la  ukesBtU  du  Urn  public  et  yMral  de*  maUomt,  it  b 
established  as  a  principle  of  international  jariqiradenoe  that  effect  shoald  be  giyen  to 
llie  laws  of  another  state  whenerer  the  rights  of  a  litigant  before  its  tribnnals  are  de- 
rived fixmi,  or  are  dependent  on,  those  laws,  and  when  snch  reoognitkm  is  not  pr^jodi- 
dal  to  its  own  interests  or  the  ri^ts  of  its  own  snbjects." 

Jadge  Bradlbrd,  in  Er  parte  Dawson,  3  Bradford's  R^  185,  baring  reference  to  the 
action  of  an  English j«itftoia/  tribttnal  and  its  obligation  to  recognise  the  effects  of  the 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  case,  sajs,  citing  the  above  passage :  ^  It  maj 
also  be  safeljr  laid  down  that  from  comity  and  oonsiderations  of  mataal  interest,  foreign 
Mates  reoogniie  and  give  effect  almost  nniversalljr  to  those  laws  of  the  domicil,*  &e., 
"  respect  being  had  is  this  particalar  to  the  sentence  of  the  appropriate  tribanal  in  die 
place  of  domioL** 

'  The  meaning  of  the  wordJM,  in  Boman  jnrispnideDoe,  will  bo  partioakrlj  «zam- 
ined  in  a  sacceedmg  chapter. 
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do  with  the  comity  or  any  other  motive  which  may  bestipposed 
to  have  acted  on  those  states,  or  which  may  or  may  not,  for  the 
futnre,  influence  the  sovereign,  rector  irrvperiiy  whose  judicial 
function  it  exercises.  It  is  enough  for  the  tribunal  that  such 
has  been  the  practice  of  nations.  Another  statement  of  this 
axiom  by  Huber,  in  the  treatise.  Jus  publicum  Universale, 
Lib.  3,  cap.  8,  §  7,  is  also  cited  by  writers  on  international  law. 
"Summas  potestatee  cujoeque  reipublicsB  indnlgere  eibi  mutuo, 
ut  jura  legesque  aliorum  in  aliarum  territoriis  effectum  habeant, 
quatenus  sine  preeijudicio  indulgentium  fieri  potest.  Ob  re- 
ciprocam  utilitatem  in  disciplinam  juris  gentium  abiit,  ut  civitaa 
alterius  civitatis  leges  apud  se  valere  patiatur."  ^  * 

If  this  maxim  of  Huber  is  intended  only  for  a  statement  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  practice  of  nations,  it  is  entirely  un- 
necessary to  allege  comity  or  reciprocal  advantage  as  the  cause. 
As  a  principle  of  private  law,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  ad- 
mission has  been  so  generally  made  that  it  has  become  a  prin- 
ciple of  universal  jwrisprudencCj  which  the  tribunals  of  every 
nation  are  bound,  in  the  absence  of  a  particular  national  rule — 
statutory  or  customary — ^to  receive  as  a  rule  of  natural  reason 
accepted  by  the  state.  And  this,  perhaps,  was  the  meaning  of 
Huber  in  the  passage  last  cited — ^in  disciplinam  juris  gentium 
abiit,  ut  civitas  alterius  civitatis  leges  apud  se  valere  patiatur. 
It  is,  however,  evident,  from  the  remarks  in  the  PrmUctioncB 
following  the  three  maxims,  that  he  there  conceived  that  the 
tribunals  were  to  base  their  recognition  and  allowance  of  the 
effects  of  foreign  laws  upon  considerations  of  comity,  recipro- 
cal utility,  &c.  And  in  saying  in  that  place  that  the  three 
maxims,  or  this  topic  of  jurisprudence,  belongs  to  the  jvs  genr 
tiuniy  and  not  the  Jits  civile^  he  apparently  intends,  by  the  for> 
mer,  that  international  law  of  which  nations,  in  their  political 
personality,  are  the  subjects.* 

'  So  in  1  Voet,  de  StetntU,  §  1 ;  12,  17.  *'  Dein  quid  ex  comitate  gens  genti . . . 
liberaliter  et  officioae  indulgea^  permittat,  patiatnr,  nltro  dtroque." 

'  It  will  be  neceAsaiy,  JKBreinafter,  to  show  that  the  term  hu  geniium,  in  the  writings 
of  the  civilians,  has  been  used  in  two  significations)  the  one  being  the  original  meaning 
which  it  has  in  tiie  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  equivalent  to  mntenai  juritprudenee  the 
other,  a  modem  meaning  equivalent  to  pttblie  intenuUiomU  law^  according  to  the  defi- 
nitions given  in  the  first  chapter.  This  double  meaning  has  occasioned  much  miscon- 
ception and  misquotation.    See  Beddie's  Inq.  Elem.  &a,  oh.  iy. 
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§  81.  Hie  later  writen  following  Huber  hare  conMantly 
eited  the  axiom  as  implying  that  judicial  tribunals  are  to  regard 
the  comity  of  nations  and  considerations  of  reciprocal  advan- 
tage as  a  criterion  by  which  they  are  to  allow  or  disallow  the 
operation  of  foreign  laws  upon  persons  and  things  within  the 
{nrisdiction  of  their  states ;  or — ^to  vary  the  form  of  statement 
— that  the  tribunals  are  to  take  into  consideration  whether  ont 
of  comity,  or  by,  or  for,  or  under  comity,  the  nation  or  state  is 
bound  to  admit  the  operation  of  the  foreign  laws,  and  then  de- 
termine the  righto  and  obligations  of  private  pereons  accord- 
ingly. 

dis  idea  of  b^  judicial  recognition  of  comity  of  nations,  re- 
ciprocal advantage,  &c., — ^the  motives  which  are  supposed  to  act 
(m  the  supreme  authority — ^the  rector  imperii,  seems  to  have 
been  seized  upon  from  an  inability  to  discover  what  authority 
a  judicial  tribunal  could  have  in  making  that  practical  recogni- 
tion of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws  which  it  was  plainly  seen  was 
nevertheless  constantly  taking  place.  In  order  to  justify  the 
courts  in  thus  giving  effect,  as  it  seemed,  to  a  foreign  law,  the 
courts  were  made  to  assume  the  powers  of  the  state  or  of  the 
sovereign.  They  were  supposed  to  have  abandoned  their  judi- 
cial function  of  applying  the  national  law  (positive  law)  to  pri- 
vate persons,  and  to  have  assumed  to  act  for  the  state  in  its 
political  legislative  capacity,  and  to  decide  what  were  the  dic- 
tates and  requirements  of  a  rule  which,  in  operating  on  the 
state  as  its  subject,  is  a  public  law,  and  a  law  in  the  imperfect 
sense  only  :  while,  in  fact,  neither  comity  nor  any  other  motive 
or  rule  acting  on  states  or  nations  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
judicial  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  the  foreign  law.  The 
state,  in  vesting  the  tribunal  with  juridical  power,  and  having 
recognized  all  other  states  as  expository  of  that  rule  of  right 
which  was  to  be  enforced  in  its  own  jurisdiction  as  positive  law, 
had  already  recognized  the  validity  of  the  effects  of  foreign 
laws  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  if  not  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
right  contained  in  its  own  local  municipal  (internal)  law,  and 
this  question  of  contrariety  was  the  only  one  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tribunal. 

The  whole  of  this  doctrine  of  the  comity  of  the  nation  ap- 
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plied  by  the  conrt,^  involyea  the  fallacj  that  the  tribtinal  is  lo 
determine  the  rule  of  right  for  the  action  of  the  state,  when  the 
whole  of  juriBprudence  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the 
state  determines  the  rule  of  right  for  the  action  of  the  tribunaL 
§  82.  Judge  Story,  in  his  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  31,  accepts 
Huber's  three  maxims  for  the  basis  of  priyate  international  law, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  in  translating  the  third  maxim  he  intro- 
duces the  word  ought  in  a  manner  not  strictly  justifled  by  the 
terms  of  the  original ;  though,  by  so  wording  it,  the  real  basis 
of  the  action  of  judicial  tribunals  is  indicated.  The  maxim  as 
given  by  Story,  Confl.  of  L.,  §  29,  is :  "The  rulers  of  every 
empire,  from  comity,  admit  that  the  laws  of  every  people  in 
force  within  its  own  limits,  ought  to  have  the  same  force  every 
where,  so  far  as  they  do  not  prejudice  the  powers  or  rights  of 
other  governments,  or  of  their  citizens."  In  Huberts  statement, 
it  is  not  said  that  the  rectares  imperii  admit  that  foreign  laws 
otight  to  have  effect,  or  that  it  is  riglU  that  they  should  have 
effect,  &c.  It  is  merely  said  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have 
allowed  them  to  take  effect.  But  the  practice  thus  stated  by 
Huber  is,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction,  the  indi- 
cation that  the  national  law — or  the  author  of  the  national  law, 
does  consider  that  foreign  laws  ought  to  have  that  effect ;  and 

*  IS  Peters  R.,  589,  bj  Taney,  C.  J.,  citing  Story's  Confl.  of  L.,  §  88.  "  It  it  not  ihe 
oomitj  of  the  coiui,  bnt  the  comity  of  the  nation,  whidi  is  administered  and  asoei^ 
tained  in  the  same  way,  and  gnided  by  the  same  reasoning  by  which  all  other  piinoi- 
ples  of  municipal  law  are  ascertained  and  guided."    1  Greenleaf  Evid.,  §  i3. 

Therefore,  the  idea  of  **  comity  of  nations,"  **  international  comity,"  operating  as  a 
judicial  rule,  has  been  denominated  by  some  authors  a  fiction  of  romance.  Schseffiier, 
§§  29,  80,  says :  "  From  being  jurists  they  became  poets ;  inyenting  the  fiction,  that 
tiie  comity  of  the  nation  was  making  place  for  the  foreign  law :  or  else — in  instances 
of  direct  juridical  contradiction  between  the  two  laws — they  played  the  part  of  the 
statesman  instead  of  that  of  the  jurist ;  pointing  out  the  commercial  or  other  disadvan- 
tages which  might  accrue  to  the  subjects  of  their  own  state  if  the  foreign  law  should 
be  disallowed. 

**  This  romantic  idea  of  the  ecmiUu  gmHum^  originating  in  a  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  law,  and  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  a  lioau  kermktque,  lurks  in  manj 
of  the  older  treatises,  and  reappears  even  at  the  present  day,  as,  for  example,  in  Story's 
work.  Now,  if  we  observe  closely  how  the  principle  of  the  wmitat  ffwtivm  has  been 
carried  out,  we  become  aware,  to  our  surprise,  that  it  has  never,  in  fact,  been  actoally 
applied,  or  at  least  that  in  most  of  the  supposed  cases,  some  principle  entirely  distinct 
from  the  comitcu  has  been  appealed  to.  How  could  any  consistent  result  be  attained 
by  following  a  conception  so  utterly  vague  and  unjuristicaL  It  is  not  possible,  in  fitct, 
even  approximately,  to  decide  correctly  the  simplest  question  of  intemationul  private 
law  by  this  principle.  Where  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  comity  ?  How  can  quea- 
tions  of  law  be  answered  according  to  political  considerations  which  are  of  all  otbera 
he  most  fluctuating?"    (TransL) 
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therefore,  it  is  also  to  that  tribnnal  its  anthorization  in  realizing 
or  maintaining  the  rights  and  obligations  belonging  to  the  rela- 
tion created  by  the  foreign  law.  If  the  state  to  which  the 
tribnnal  belongs  had  not  indicated  its  approval  of  this  customary 
action  of  states  or  nations,  the  court  or  tribunal  would  have  no 
power,  from  the  practice  here  stated,  to  maintain  the  effects  of 
foreign  laws :  whatever  view  it  might  take  of  the  demands  of 
international  comity,  and  the  prospect  of  reciprocal  advantage. 
This  indication  is  found  in  the  customary  law  of  such  state ; 
which,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  §  36,  recognizes 
other  civilized  states  or  nations  as  the  legitimate  expositors  of 
natural  reason,  and  requires  its  tribunals  to  recognize  a  univer- 
sal jurisprudence,  a  historical  la/w  of  ncUions,  ascertained  from 
the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations.  The  motives  for  that  prac- 
tice are  immaterial.  It  is  the  customary  law  of  the  land,  de- 
rived from  the  legislative  and  juridical  practice  of  nations, 
having  an  international  effect,  which  the  tribunal  applies  under 
this  rule ;  not  the  considerations  of  duty  or  of  advantage  which 
may  be  supposed  to  operate  on  states  and  nations  in  regulating 
their  conduct  by  any  code  of  law,  so  called. 

§  83.  M.  Fcelix,  in  his  Droit  International  Priv6,  ch.  iii., 
Principes  Fondamentaux,  note,  professes  entire  concurrence 
with  Judge  Story's  view  of  the  principle  of  comity.  "  La  doc- 
trine que  nous  exposons  dans  ce  chapitre  est  celle  de  M.  Story; 
nous  I'adoptons  compl6tement."  And  he  expressly  vindicates, 
the  doctrine  of  a  comity  of  nations — international  comity  appli- 
cable by  the  tribunals ;  that  is,  makes  the  question — ^what  does 
comity  require?  a  question  for  courts  of  law  to  decide.  In  §11, 
his  language  is — '^  Les  legislateurs,  les  authorit^s  publiques,  les 
tribunaux  et  les  auteurs,  en  admettant  Tapplication  des  lois 
itrangeres,  se  dirigent  non  pas  d'apr^s  un  devoir  de  n6cessit£, 
d'apr^  une  obligation  dont  Texecution  pent  &tre  exig^e,  mais 
uniqnement  d'apr^s  des  considerations  de  utility  et  de  conve- 
nance  r6ciproque  entre  les  nations  (ex  comitate  gentium,  ob  re- 
dprocam  utilitatem,")  &c. — agoing  on  to  describe  the  motives 
which  may  and  do  operate  on  sovereign  states,  in  allowing  a 
foreign  law  to  operate  :  but  making  no  distinction  between  the 
functions  of  the  judge  and  the  legislator,  and  as  appears  in  the 
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citation  here  given,  even  putting  administratiTe  officers — le$ 
anUorites  piMiqueSy  and  the  publicists — les  auteursj  all  in  the 
same  juridical  position. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  section,  M.  Fcelix  speaks  of  the 
force  of  the  practice  of  nations  in  this  respect  as  a  juridical 
authority ;  meaning,  apparently,  that  this  practice  is  the  warrant 
for  the  admission  or  application  of  foreign  laws  by  judicial 
tribunals. — "  Mais  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  certain  c*est  qu'aujourdTiui 
toutes  les  nations  out  adopts  enprirunpej  I'application  dans  leurs 
territoires  des  lois  ^trangdres,  sauf  toutefois  les  restrictions 
exig^es  par  le  droit  de  souverainet^  et  de  I'int^r&t  de  leur  propres 
sujets."  And  near  the  end  of  the  chapter — "L'usage  des 
nations  a  6tabli,  jpatir  leur  a/omUage  rieijproquej  et  dans  cer- 
tains cas,  Teffet  des  lois  6trangeres;"  without,  however, 
stating  explicitly  whether  the  tribunal  is  bound  to  regulate  its 
decisions  by  this  ^^  usage  des  nations,''  or  is  to  consider  comity 
and  ^^avantage  r^ciproque,"  before  making  the  allowance. 

§  84.  If  it  were  simply  stated  Ihat  the  custom  of  nations 
having  been  oomiier — that  is,  either  in  a  way  which  shows 
comity  and  good  will,  or  prompted  by  comity  and  the  hope  of 
reciprocal  advantage,  to  require  their  judicial  tribunals  to  main- 
tain the  relations  created  by  foreign  laws  when  not  contraiy  to 
the  rule  of  right  established  by  tibe  local  law,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Huber — "  quatenus  nihil  potestati  et  juri  alterius 
imperantis  aut  ejusdem  civium  prsejudicetnr;''  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  M.  Foelix — "sauf  toutefois  les  restrictions  exig6es  par 
le  droit  de  souverainet6  et  de  rint6r6t  de  leur  propres  sujets,"— 
therefore  the  tribunals  of  any  one  nation  are  bound  to  carry  out 
or  maintain  the  relations  created  by  foreign  laws,  there  would 
be  no  practical  objection  to  the  allegation  that  the  political 
cause  of  that  admission  is  the  good  will  of  the  nation  and  the 
prospect  of  reciprocal  benefit ;  and  there  would  be  very  little 
practical  utility  in  the  attempt  which  has  here  been  made  to 
discriminate  the  true  theory  of  itke  judictul  recognition  of  foreign 
laws.  The  question  before  the  tribunal  would,  under  either 
view,  practically  be  decided  by  the  same  inquiry — that  is, 
whether  the  relation  created  by  the  foreign  law  is  contrary  to 
the  rule  o{ngYitr— potestati  et  jvH  contained  in  the  local  law,  as 
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before  eaq>laine(L  Bat  it  is  eyident  that  the  effect  of  basing 
die  historical  fact  of  this  customary  judicial  recognition  npon 
comity  has  been  to  induce  judges  to  assume  the  part  of  diplo- 
matists, acting  for  the  state  or  nation  in  its  integral  political 
personality,  and  to  decide  matters  of  priyate  right  (the  rights 
and  obligations  of  private  persons)  by  political  considerations* 
And  there  is  much  in  the  writings  of  Stoiy,  FobUz,  and  others, 
to  sanction  this  practice. 

This  tendency,  which  is  no  where  more  apparent  than  in  the 
juridical  literature  of  the  United  States,  has  in  a  great  degree 
been  caused  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  a  judicial  protest 
against  another  misconception,  entertained  by  some  few  writers 
on  these  questions,  who  hold  that  a  state  may  be  hound  (as  if  by 
podtiye  law)  to  admit  foreign  laws  to  operate  within  its  territory, 
if  not  actually  injurious  to  its  political  sovereignty.  Story, 
Conf.  of  L.  §  33,  observes,  '^  It  has  been  thought  by  some  jurists 
that  the  term  ^  comity '  is  not  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  obli- 
gation of  nations  to  give  effect  to  foreign  laws  when  they  are  not 
prejudicial  to  their  own  rights  and  interests.  And  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  doctrine  rests  on  a  deeper  foundation ;  that  it 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  comity,  or  courtesy,  as  a  matter  of 
paramount  moral  duty,"  (citing  Livermore :  Dissertation  on  the 
contrariety  of  laws,  p.  26  to  p.  30.)  But  these  jurists  also  make 
this  supposed  duty  of  the  state  the  basis  of  the  action  of  the  tri- 
bunal. Now,  the  duty  of  the  state  is  evidently  beyond  the 
action  of  its  own  judicial  officers.  The  admission,  to  whatever 
degree  it  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  state,  may  have  resulted 
from  motives  of  comity,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty.  But  if  comity, 
or  any  thing  else,  is  conceived  of  as  a  necessarily  binding  mea- 
sure of  the  degree  in  which  this  Judicial  admission  shall  take 
place,  then  a  rule,  operating  as  positive  law,  is  assumed  to  have 
determined  the  juridical  action  of  the  state,  when,  in  jurispru- 
dence— ^the  science  of  what  law  isy  the  action  of  the  state  is  the 
only  possible  criterion  of  the  rule.  The  comity  of  nations,  ope- 
rating as  law  within  any  one  national  jurisdiction,  will  be  only 
whatever  the  possessor  of  supreme  legislative  power  therein 
allows  for  comity,  or  by  comity. 

Jurists,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  have  asserted  that  absolute 
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independence  of  the  state  in  this  matter  which  is  a  neceaeary  con- 
sequence of  fundamental  principles,  have  apparentl  j  been  nnable 
to  distinguish  between  the  different  positions  of  the  state  (actinj^ 
under  a  law  of  the  imperfect  kind)  and  the  tribunal  (authorized 
onl J  to  apply  positive  law) :  not  remembering  that  though  the 
state  is  not  bound  to  admit  the  foreign  law,  yet  its  tribunals  may 
be  bound  to  admit  it  or  recognize  its  effects ;  though  they  aiB 
bound  to  do  so,  and  can  do  so,  only  so  far  as  the  state  may  have 
indicated  its  will  on  the  point.  Therefore,  in  proposing  to  enforce 
that  rule  which  the  state  has  sanctioned  as  right,  the  tribunals 
have  conceived  themselves  as  determining  also  what  the  state 
ouyht  to  sanction  as  right.  Or,  to  resort  to  the  language  of  Qei^ 
man  (Kantian)  metaphysics,  the  law  they  have  applied  in  these 
cases  has  been  a  subjective  and  not  an  objective  conception  of  the 
rule  of  action.* 

'  Waechter,  on  the  Ck>lli8ioii  of  the  priyate  lawi  of  diflbrent  Stateii  (Aichlv.  t  d. 
Civil.  Pr.  B.  24,  p.  28a)    Trand. 

**  It  is  agreed  on  all  handa,  and  oar  laws  unmistakeably  declare,  that  llie  law  d^ 
rives  its  validity  firom  itself,  from  the  moment  of  its  being  formally  promulgated,  nnoon- 
ditionallj,  and  without  reference  to  the  tubjective  opinion  of  individual  members  of  the 
state  in  respect  to  its  intrinsic  merit  and  accordance  with  justice ;  that  the  reqoisitioo 
of  a  constitutional  form  and  the  limits  of  a  constitutional  power  alone  determine  ill 
validity,  and  not  the  nature  of  a  law  according  to  ndjecHve  theoriefli  The  Judge  if 
fimplj  the  instrument  of  legislative  will,  declared  in  a  certain  formally  legal  mamMr, 
(the  common  will,  to  which  each  individual  will  in  the  state  must  be  unconditional^ 
subject)  and  this  law  it  is  the  province  of  the  judge  to  apply,  without  considering 
whether  it  is  just  or  unjust,  suitable  or  unsuitable,  conformable  or  not  conformable,  in 
his  mhjeotive  conception,  to  the  nature  of  a  law ;  and  the  citizen  is  equally  bound  to 
submit  himself  to  this  general  will  If,  for  example,  the  law  of  a  state  expressly  de- 
.termines  according  to  which  rule  a  relation  created  in  a  foreign  eountiy  is  to  be  acQo- 
dicated — whether  by  the  local  law  of  the /onim,  or  by  that  of  the  foreign  country,  the 
judge  in  that  state  is  bound  to  decide  accordingly ;  even  if  such  adjucucation  may  ia 
itself  be  called  inconvenient,  unjust,  or  contrary  to  the  natural  requisitions  of  a  law. 
*  *  «  «  f}ie  possessor  of  legislative  power,  in  making  a  statutory  determination 
of  the  question,  will  regard  it  from  two  several  points  of  view ;  oonsidering  on  the  ODt 
side — the  interests  of  the  local  juridical  system,  the  exclusion  therefrom  of  discordant 
elements  and  the  maintenance  of  injunctions  based  on  high  purposes  and  the  requisitet 
of  a  jural  society,  and  of  the  dignity  and  independence  of  its  juridical  power;— on  ilit 
other  side — the  considerations  of  international  justice  which  here  become  operative,  and 
which  demand  the  recognition  of  the  legal  capacity  of  the  foreigner  as  well  as  that  of  tiie 
citisen,  and  also,  in  many  instances,  make  itit  aUowance  of  foreign  lawi  advisable.-^ 
But  though  these  considerations  of  utility,  reasonableness,  friendly  understanding,  natu- 
ral law  and  the  like  may,  and  in  a  certain  degree  ought  to  iiAuence  the  legislator, 
especially  in  forming  international  compacts  respecting  these  questions,  these  are  not 
matters  for  a  judiciiQ  officer  to  take  into  consideration.  He  has  only  to  inquire  what 
the  juridical  will  of  his  sovereign  or  the  positive  law  of  his  own  state  may  have  deter- 
mined on  these  points."  And,  m  a  note,  "  The  difierent  positions  of  the  judicial  officer 
and  of  the  legislator  are  too  often  confounded,  in  treating  of  this  topic  of  jurispm* 
dcnce.** 

Savigny,  Heut  R.  R.,  B.  8,  c.  1,  g  848,  citing  this  passage  from  Waechter,  thinki 
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§  86.  Bat,  irrespectively  of  the  method  or  principle  by  which 
the  judicial  tribunal  will  have  authority,  in  any  case,  to  recognize 
and  maintain  relations  created  by  foreign  laws, — before  the 
maxim  as  herein  before  stated,  (§  77,)  or  as  stated  by  Huber  and 
Story,  can  be  practically  applied  by  a  tribunal  supposed  to  have 
jurisdiction  of  an  alien,  that  tribunal  must  be  furnished  with  a 
test  by  which  to  know  in  what  cases  the  foreign  law,  if  allowed 
to  take  effect,  would  conflict  with  the  potestas  and  jvs — "  the 
power  or  rigJUs  of  its  own  government  and  its  citizens."  Or, 
according  to  the  translation  herein  before  given,  (§  80)  of  the 
word  jvs  and  the  a  priori  view  taken  of  the  foundation  for 
the  international  admission  of  foreign  laws,  (§  77,)  that  tribunal, 
— admitting  the  presumption  to  be  in  favor  of  their  admission — 
must  still  compare  the  foreign  law  with  the  measure  of  right  con- 
tained in  the  local  law, — ^its  own  municipal  or  internal  law.  In 
this  connexion  the  potestas  and  jtcs  of  a  state  may  be  taken  to 
be  equivalent  to  its  public  and  private  municipal  law,  which  are 
necessarily  taken  in  its  own  courts  to  be  jt^al  rules, — ^rules  ac- 
cordant with  natural  right  or  natural  reason. 

§  86.  Laws  which  differ  in  their  national  source  and  char^ 
acter,  may  be  called  the  same  or  similar  laws,  when  each,  within 
its  own  jurisdiction,  produces  similar  correlative  rights  and  ob- 
ligations between  persons  in  similar  circumstances  of  natural 
condition.  Any  two  such  laws,  must,  in  that  case,  be  taken  by 
the  tribunals  of  the  respective  authors  of  each  to  be  equally 
correspondent  with  natural  reason ;  or,  to  change  the  form  of 
expression,  rights  and  obligations  so  produced  by  one  national 
law,  must  be  taken,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  national 
law,  to  be  correspondent  with  natural  reason.  And  if  the 
persons  and  things  who  are  the  subjects  and  objects  of  these 
rights  and  obligations  pass  from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  law  to 
that  of  another,  the  foreign  law  may  be  taken,  by  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  latter,  to  be  consistent  with  the  poteatas  and  Jtie  of 
the  latter — ^following  the  t^rms  of  Huber's  maxim :   and  the 

ittooreftrictiTe  of  the  jadicial  ftmctioii:  Ssvigny  attributiiig  a  greater  relative  im- 
poTtance  to  judicial  tribonab  at  a  source  of  law.  But  compare  Foelix ;  Dr.  Intemat. 
Pr.,  PieC  V.  tL  n,  on  the  importaooe  io  jtiriftioal  literatore  of  diltingniiihing  between 
aginori  aad  a  potteriori  doctrines. 
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foreign  law  be  allowed  international  recognition  and  rapport ; 
haying  then,  in  fact,  a  personal  extent  in  a  new  fonun.^ 

§  87.  Every  national  law  is  necessarily  taken,  by  its  own 
anthor  and  tribunals,  to  be  rightful  in  the  eircnmstances  and  for 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied.  But  even  if  laws  of  dif- 
ferent national  origin  sliould,  each  in  its  own  jurisdiction,  create 
different  relations  from  those  which  would  be  created  by  the 
other,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  that  oth^,  in  reference  to  similar 
persons  and  things,  (in  which  case  the  two  laws  could  not  be 
said  to  agree  in  a  judgment  of  the  dictates  of  natural  reason), 
yet  it  does  not  follow  of  necessity  that  they  are  apposed  in  sudi 
judgment,  or  that  the  tribunals  of  either  jurisdiction  should 
deny  a  jural  character  to  the  laws  of  the  other,  operating  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  other,  or  that  either  should  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge any  of  the  effects  and  consequences  of  the  law  of 
that  other,  in  the  relations  of  persons  formerly  subject  thereto, 
who  might  afterwards  pass  under  or  be  found  within  its  own 
jurisdiction.  For  thougli  every  principle  entering  into  the  muni- 
cipal (internal)  law  of  a  state  must  be  taken  by  its  tribunals  to  be  a 
jural  law,  and  accordant  with  natural  reason,  it  is,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  first  promulgated  as  a  law  for  persons  and  things  within 
its  several  territorial  jurisdiction."  But  when  any  distinction  of 
persons  as  alien  or  domiciled  is  made  then  the  question  of  M« 
extent  of  the  principles  of  the  local  (internal)  law,  is  to  be  deter- 
mined judicially;  looking  to  the  intention  of  the  supreme  power. 
For  a  principle  of  the  local  law  may  be  intended  to  apply  to 
one  or  more  specified  persons,  or  to  a  class  of  persons,  or  to  all 
persons  indifferently,  within  the  jurisdiction.  It  may  be  intended 
to  affect  the  relations  of  those  persons  only  who  are  domiciled 
or  native  subjects,  or  of  those  only  who  are  aliens  to  the  juris- 
diction, or  it  may  apply  to  all  human  beings  generally,  as  the 
objects  and  agents  of  that  action  in  a  civil  state  which  the  law 

>  See  ante,  §§  58-56. 

'  **  For  there  are  in  nmture  oertain  foantaina  of  justice  whence  all  civil  laws  are  de- 
riyed,  hut  as  streams ;  and  like  as  waters  do  take  tinotores  and  tastes  from  the  9qS1 
tiwmgh  which  thej  ran,  so  do  dvil  laws  vaiy  aooofding  to  the  regions  and  goTem* 
SMnts  where  thej  ate  planted,  thooffh  tiiey  proceed  from  the  same  roontun.**  Baoon 
AdT.  Learn.  B.  IL  o  8.    Works,  vol  L  288.  Am.  Ed. 

Montesquieu  :  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  I,  c  8. 

Scaccia :  Troctatos  de  Commer.,  Qussst.  vn.  par.  n.  ampL  19,  ^  19. 
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oontemplates.  The  judicial  officer,  while  enforcing  the  local 
law  a8  the  rale  of  right,  must  apply  it  according  to  the  limitar 
tions  and  with  the  extent  intended  by  the  supreme  sovereign 
will.  And  in  the  jurispradence  of  every  state  its  own  laws  may 
be  distinguished  as  being  jural,  either  by  being  merely  expedi- 
ent and  suitable  to  circumstances  of  position  and  character 
peculiar  to  itself,  or  jural  by  enforcing  obligations  founded  on 
the  nature  of  man  and  co-extensive  with  human  existence; 
(though  this  distinction  is  the  growth  of  an  advanced  stage  of 
jurisprudence,  as  will  be  shown.)  In  other  words,  although  the 
municipal  (internal)  law  of  any  nation  is  always  to  be  taken  as 
a  rule  of  tight  for  its  own  national  domain,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  has  been  asserted  by  its  author  for  a  rule  of  universal 
obligation,  or  as  the  rule  which  ought  to  be  everywhere  applied 
to  persons  and  things  in  like  circumstances ;  in  such  a  sense  that 
the  tribunals  of  that  nation  are  bound  to  consider  every  rule 
contrary  to  natural  reason  which  should  produce  effects  unknown 
to  the  local  law. 

§  88.  When,  therefore,  we  pass  beyond  that  portion  of  inter- 
national law  which  consists  in  necessary  axiomatic  principles, 
recognized  in  the  very  existence  of  states  or  nations  (and  which 
includes  the  three  axiomatic  maxims  herein  before  given,  §  68, 
67,)  to  that  portion  which  becomes  a  rule  of  action  and  a  law  in 
the  primary  sense  for  judicial  tribunals,  in  making  that  interna- 
tional rec^ition  and  allowance  of  foreign  laws  which  is  only 
mjypased  in  the  third  of  those  maxims,  that  part  which,  though 
dependent  for  its  force  as  law  upon  the  autonomous  and  uncon- 
trolled action  of  single  states,  and  therefore,  not  a  law  in  the 
strict  sense  for  the  state,  is  yet  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  for  the 
judicial  tribunal  and  for  private  persons — ^private  international 
law,  included  in  the  national  law  of  the  forum — ^the  first,  or  sim- 
plest general  principle  which  may  be  stated  for  such  law,  seems 
to  be  this : — That  relations  of  persons  cmd  their  constituent  rights 
and  dbUgationSj  existing  under  the  la/w  a/nd  jurisdiction  of  one 
state  are  to  be  Judicially  admitted  to  international  recognition 
{thai  is,  he  allowed  to  have  legal  effect)  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  states,  when  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  those  principles 
which  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  are  juridically  hncwn  as 
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jutndplei  of  universal  personal  applieation  and  exieTU,  or  v>hteh 
the  load  law  applies  to  all  naturfd  persons  within  its  power  and 
territorial  jurisdiction.'  And  this  will  include  the  teet  for  the 
admiesion  of  foreign  lawe,  which  is  implied  in  Ruber's  third 
maxim — the  powei-  and  law  of  right,~-potestat  and  jus,  of  the 
nation ;  or  that  given  by  Story's  version  of  the  same  as  the  limits 
of  comity, — "tlie  known  policy  and  interest"  of  the  state  in 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  fornm  of  jurisdiction,  for  the  power 
(sovereignty)  and  jural  ctiaracter  of  a  state  lie  at  the  foundation 
ofita  whole  law,  public  or  private,  conetituting  the  objects  of  ita 
existence  as  a  part  of  political  society,  which  are  considered  by 
it  in  tlie  minutest  application  of  law,  and  must  be  judicially  re- 
garded as  the  policy  and  interest  of  every  state,  which  it  main* 
tiuns  wherever  it  acts  as  a  source  of  law,  or  which  it  applies  to 
all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction. 

This  principle  so  stated  may  be  regarded  as  law, — in  the 
•onse  of  a  rule  of  action  which  is  applicable  by  judicial  triba- 
uiUs  i  though,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  cannot  acquire  the 
force  of  a  rule  to  which  the  state  is  subject,  as  under  a  law  in 
tlio  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  And  though,  under 
this  rule,  tlie  foreign  law  may  be  said  to  produce  legal  effects, 
the  authority  which  gives  it  its  coercive  force  over  private  per- 
«tiii8  and  the  legislative  will  which  directs  the  tribunal  to  apply 
it  is  always  that  of  the  nation  having  supreme  power  in  the 
foruu].  Therefore,  tlie  law  which  causes  the  legal  effect  to  be 
rviilizcd  or  actualized  is  not  the  law  of  the  foreign  country,  but 
that  of  the  fonun.*  The  law  of  the  foreign  country  does  not 
it|)orato  in  the  forum,  but  it  is  only  a  fact  or  circumstance  upon 
which  the  local  juridical  power  operates ;  and  therefore  the 
foreign  law  is  always  to  be  proved  like  any  other  fact' 

g  89.  But  since  there  may  be  recognized  exceptions  to  the 
TiTrtfTit  of  every  general  rule,  there  may,  in  any  one  jurisdiction, 
bit  a  iK'r^nn  or  persona  whose  relations  to  other  persons  and  to 


\vfi«X  nlstiOD  ii  to  Ii>  x^dicated  according  to  the  taw  of  tlis  it>t«  whciun 
liMi'ina  edltaDfc  (wo  «■  nUtont  ^worden  ist.)    And  with  thU,  ragaid  mart  b* 
'  tbuw  la«i  lAcOT  wbok  dsaiga  ti  to  csom  &  legal  relation  to  be  ncogni»d  ■■ 
\f  whi-n  It  Moordi  wlfli  thoM  km." 
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things  are,  b j  force  of  certain  local  circumstances,  regarded  bj 
the  supreme  power  as  being  specially  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  rules  or  principles  to  which,  irrespectively  of  those  local 
circumstances,  a  universal  personal  extent  is  attributed ;  and  in 
this  case,  notwithstanding  the  actual  exception,  under  the  law 
of  thefammiy  (the  internal  law,)  to  the  universal  extent  of  these 
rules  or  principles,  they  must  still,  in  their  otherwise  universal 
extent,  be  judicially  applied  to  limit  the  effects  of  foreign  laws 
in  the  manner  above  indicated. 

§  ^.  But  if  a  relation  may  thus  have  a  jural  existence  in  a 
certain  national  jurisdiction,  though  contrary  to  principles  hav- 
ing an  othervnse  universal  personal  extent,  there  might,  in  other 
countries,  be  legal  relations  which,  though  contrary  to  the  same 
principles,  should  be  equally  accordant  with  natural  reason  in 
and  for  the  local  circumstances  of  such  other  countries.  And  when 
the  persons  who  sustained  rights  and  obligations  in  those  relar 
tions  have  passed  into  other  dominions,  in  which  the  universal 
personal  extent  of  a  principle  having  a  contrary  effect  will  pre* 
vent  their  continuance,  still  the  action  arising  out  of  those  rela- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  having  been  lawful  in  their  original 
farum — the  forum  domicilii — though  in  the  new  fortmi — ^the 
forum  of  jurisdiction^  they  can  no  longer  continue. 

§  91.  The  effect  of  laws  having  this  universal  extent  must 
be,  like  that  of  every  other,  to  create  relations  and  to  attribute 
rights  and  their  correlative  duties,  (§22.)  The  rights  so  attri* 
buted  by  these  laws  must  be  in  either  individual  (absolute)  or 
relative.  But  rights  ordinarily  known  as  relative  are  the  attri- 
butes of  particular  persons,  in  specific  relations  to  other  par- 
ticular persons,  (§  40. )  A  legal  capacity  for  those  rights,  which 
is  in  itself,  in  some  sense,  an  individual  right,  may  be  xmiver^ 
sally  attributed ;  though,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  same 
relative  rights  cannot  be  attributed  to  all.  Individual  or  abso- 
lute rights,  however,  which  exist  in  relations  of  one  individual 
to  all  persons  in  the  community  in  which  such  individual  may 
be  found,  may  be  attributed  to  all  persons  constituting  that  com- 
mxmity.  The  laws,  therefore,  which,  in  having  universal  per- 
sonal extent,  control  the  international  admission  of  the  effects 
if  foreign  laws  in  reference  to  the  stcdus  of  private  persons,  will 
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principallj  be  such  as  attribute  some  indiyidaal  right  with  its 
correspondent  obligations. 

§  92.  This  international  comparison  of  foreign  laws  with 
the  local  or  mnnicipal  law  and  a  nniversallj  applicable  role 
of  right  contained  therein,  mnst  always  be,  in  its  earliest  oc- 
currence, an  autonomic  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  tribn- 
naL  That  is,  supposing  such  international  question  to  have 
arisen  for  the  first  time,  it  would  depend  upon  the  unsupported 
moral  sense — the  conscientious  judgment  of  the  tribunal,  {arin- 
tarium  boni  virij)  in  the  absence  of  anj  positive  legislation :  every 
such  judgment  becoming,  of  course,  a  precedent  and  a  law  for 
succeeding  tribunals,  acting  under  the  same  national  authority; 
by  which,  in  course  of  time,  an  ascertained  customary  private 
international  law  arises,  in  and  for  that  jurisdiction. 

This  juridical  act  of  admitting  or  rejecting  the  effects  of  for- 
eign laws,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  repugnant  or  otherwise 
to  principles  of  the  local  law,  which  are  applicable  to  aS  per- 
sons in  certain  circumstances  of  natural  condition,  is,  strictiy 
speaking,  the  act  of  judicial  tribunals  only.  It  is,  however,  in 
a  certain  degree,  conceivable  as  being  the  act  of  a  legislatcHr 
also.     (See  poatj  §  102.) 

§  93.  But,  in  whatever  way  manifested,  this  juridical  action, 
when  it  has  taken  place  on  tiie  part  of  various  nations,  forms 
one  of  those  criteria  by  which  the  tribxmals  of  any  one  state 
may  determine  what  principles,  or  rules,  shall  be  taken  to  be 
rightful,  or  rules  accordant  with  natural  reason,  and  applicable 
as  the  presumptive  will  of  the  state  under  whose  authority  they 
act ;  and  also  to  determine  the  personal  extent  of  those  rules : 
that  is,  in  the  absence  of  positive  legislation,  or  of  precedents 
of  local  origin,  {ante,  §  33.)  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in 
making  this  discrimination  of  laws  which  shall  have  a  per- 
sonal  extent  and  international  recognition  in  some  other  juris- 
diction than  that  in  which  they  were  first  enforced,  the  practice 
of  other  nations  in  similar  cases  has  a  more  original  and  in- 
trinsic force,  as  an  international  precedent,  (or  a  precedent  of 
private  international  law,)  for  the  tribunals  of  any  one  state, 
than  foreign  law  and  jurisprudence  has,  as  an  exposition  of 
right  in  cases  falling  under  the  department  of  rmmicipal  (inter- 
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nal)  law.  Because  it  is  only  by  supposing  the  existence  of  in- 
dependent jurisdictions,  and  a  judgment  of  the  tribunals  of  one, 
in  allowing  or  disallowing  the  effects  of  another's  laws,  that 
there  can  be  any  exemplification  of  a  judgment,  by  the  recog- 
nized interpreters  of  the  will  of  states,  deciding  what  effects 
produced  by  the  laws  of  one  state  are  incompatible  with  the 
power  and' law  of  right — ^potestas  et  ju&— of  another,  and  what 
principles  of  the  law  of  particular  states  are  to  be  taken  to  have 
universal  personal  extent  under  the  jurisdiction  of  those  states, 
or  constant  application  to  all  persons  in  certain  circumstances 
of  natural  condition. 

§  94.  But  in  the  continuous  repetition  of  similar  judgments 
by  die  tribunals  and  legislators  of  different  nations  through  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  the  mutual  reference  made  by  diem 
to  such  judgments;  together  with  the  customarily  received 
comments  of  private  writers  of  various  nations  upon  the  same, 
based  upon  the  idea  that  such  judgments  contain  an  exposition 
of  natural  reason,  some  principles,  from  being  constantly  recog- 
nized by  many  different  nations,  will  acquire,  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  any  one  nation,  the  known  character  o{  ttmversal  pritir 
eipleSj  or  principles  of  a  universal  jurisprudence.  For  though, 
taking  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  jurisprudence  is  the 
science  of  the  law  of  some  one  country  or  nation,  (§  18, )  yet,  by 
distinguishing  (national)  law  into  municipal  (internal)  and  in- 
ternational, and  by  the  application  of  the  latter  to  the  relations 
of  persons  formerly  subject  to  foreign  jurisdictions,  a  portion  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  each  country  will  be  identified  with  the 
science  of  a  universal  la/w^  or  law  of  nations.  This,  though 
dependent  on  the  supreme  national  power  for  its  continuance, 
or  coercive  effect  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  nation,  may 
yet,  by  its  tribunals,  be  considered  principles  presumed  to  have 
universal  territorial  extent  and  obligation,  and  to  have  legal 
force  distinct  from  those  rules  or  laws  wliich  the  state  may  pro- 
mulgate as  originating  in  its  own  separate  juridical  or  legislative 
power :  which  last,  though  equally  jural, — or  equally  intended 
to  conform  to  natural  reason, — are  promulgated  as  law  for  one 
dominion  only,  or,  rather,  for  persons  as  being  simply  the 
inhabitants  of   its  own  jurisdiction,  vdtbout  reference  to  the 
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existence  of  other  similiur  jurisdictions ;  and  they  hare,  conse- 
quently, a  peculiar  local  or  territorial  character ;  as  hare  also 
the  relations  created  by  those  laws. 

The  legislative  (juridical)  authority  by  which  any  princi- 
ples, having  this  universal  character  in  the  history  of  jurispru- 
dence, arc  recognized  by  the  tribunal  as  being  accordant  with 
natural  reason,  and  allowed  to  determine  the  relations  of  alien 
persons,  is,  indeed,  that  of  the  state  within  whose  limits  such 
aliens  may  be  found,  and  that  recognition  is  ultimately  dependent 
on  the  political  possessor  of  the  supreme  civil  power.  But  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  assertion,  that  in  the  progress  of 
jurisprudence  among  different  nations,  a  portion  of  the  law  of 
each  may  be  said  to  result  from  the  general  promulgation  of 
all  nations,  the  effects  of  which  its  judicial  tribunals  willrecog* 
nize  without  reference  to  their  own  national  sovereign  as  the 
source  or  origin  of  law,  though  such  effects  are  still  known  to 
depend  in  each  jurisdiction  upon  the  will  of  the  supreme  power, 
and  are  recognized  and  accepted  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
out  that  will/  Or,  making  use  of  the  language  of  the  Institutes, 
it  may  be  said,  that  tlie  interpretation  of  law  as  a  rule  of  right, 
and  one  founded  in  natural  reason, — quod  naturalis  ratio  inter 
omnes  homines  constituit — ^has  been,  as  matter  of  history,  so 
uniform  in  respect  to  some  relations  of  persons,  and  has  been 
BO  frequentiy  and  so  harmoniously  applied  as  private  inter- 
national law,  that  it  may  be  known  as  that  law  which  inter 
omnes  jwpulos  peraeque  custoditur: — a  jus  gentium, — ^a  law 
among  nations,  or  universal  law ;  the  effects  of  wliich  may  be 

>  Savignj :  Heat  Rom.  R.,  B.  i),  c  8,  §  22.  Tr. :  "  In  the  oommencement  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  foreign  statea  it  became  necessaiy  for  th* 
Soman  tribunals  to  recognize,  together  with  their  own  national  law,  a  law  applicable 
to  foreigners ;  and  not  merely  the  law  of  some  one  foreign  state,  but  that  which  was 
common  to  a  number  of  such  states.  By  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and 
the  greater  diversity  of  their  intercourse  with  foreigners,  their  field  <^  view  in  this  re- 

rt  became  proportionately  enlarged,  and  in  this  manner  they  gradually  conceived 
more  abstaract  idea  of  a  law  common  to  the  Romans  together  with  all  nations,  or 
all  mankind.  It  is  evident  that  the  Romans,  in  founding  this  coDception  on  observa- 
tion, could  not  but  have  seen  that  their  induction  was  imperfect,  because  they  did  not 
know  every  nation,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  never  were  careful  to  ascertain  whether 
their  Jus  gttUiwn  actually  obtained  in  the  laws  of  all  those  that  they  did  know.  Still 
it  was  natural,  ailer  recognizing  this  comparative  universality,  to  go  back  to  its  source, 
and  this  they  found  to  be,  universally,  in  naturalis  ratio ;  L  e.,  the  oonsciousnessy  im- 
planted in  the  common  nature  of  man,  of  a  moral  rule." 

See  also.  Hist  of  Rom.  L.  in  the  Middle  Age,  by  the  same  author ;  Cathoaifa  Tti^ 
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particalarlj  enumerated,  as  is  done  in  the  Institutefi,  Lib.  L, 
tit  ii.,  §  2.  Ex  hoc  jure  gentium  omnes  psene  contractus  intro- 
ducti  sunt,  ut  emtio,  venditio,  locatio,  conductio,  societas,  de- 
positum,  mutuum  et  alil  innumerabiles.  And  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  every  nation  the  law  may  be  distinguished  as  being 
either  rules  peculiar  to  itself,  jus  civile  or  proprium^  or  else  rules 
common  to  it  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  jus  gerUium ;  each  of 
which  divisions  of  the  law  (national  law, — jus  civile  in  that 
sense)  may  be  applied  as  international  or  as  mimicipal  (inter- 
nal) law:  that  is,  may  be  applied  either  to  alien  or  to  domiciled 
subjects.  The  term  "law  of  nations"  has,  in  modem  jurispru- 
dence, been  generally  taken  to  mean  public  international  law 
only  :  but  tiie  original  use  of  the  term,  in  Boman  jurisprudence, 
as  will  be  hereinafter  more  fully  shown,  (ch.  iv.',)  was  that  of  a 
private  law  universally  recognized.* 

§  95.  And  though  these  principles  of  a  so  called  universal 
jurisprudence  have  that  character  from  the  historical  fact  that  the 
relations  created  by  them  have  been  found  in  force  among  all 
nations,  and  therefore  must  be  supposed  to  be  already  known 
effects  of  the  local  (internal)  law  of  each  single  nation,*  yet  they 
may  retain  their  jural  character  and  be  judicially  recognized  and 
applied,  on  the  ground  of  their  historical  universality,  even 
when  none  of  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  forum  sustain 
such  relations  under  the  municipal  (internal)  law. 

Having  once  acquired  the  character  of  jural  rules,  in  the  ju- 
risprudence of  each  state,  by  an  a  posteriori  or  inductive  method, 
— ^i.  e.  from  the  fact  of  their  general  recognition, — they  will 
thereafter  obtain  and  operate  as  a  priori  principles, — or  princi- 
ples from  which  consequences  are  to  be  drawn  deductively,  and 
will  be  judicially  recognized,  by  tiie  tribunals  of  any  one  nation, 
because  having  this  character.* 

§  96.  Therefore  when  persons  who  sustain  legal  relations 
under  the  legislative  or  juridical  authority  of  some  state  of  dom- 

o 
eh.  L,  f  1 ;  and  in  Fceliz :  Dr.  lot  Pr.,  §  122,  a  recognition  of  this  feature  of  tho 
Roman  law ;  contrasting  it  with  a  remarkable  difference  in  this  respect^  in  the  modem 
French  international  jurisprndence. 
>  Compare  ante^  g  34,  and  notes. 

*  Qnod  civile  non  idem  continno  gentium ;  qnod  autem  gentium  idem  civile  esse  de- 
>et     Cicero  de  Off  IIL  17.     Gains,  ap.  Dig.  Ub.  I.  Tit  I  g  9. 

*  Peckius,  de  Regulis  Juris,  1. 
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icil,  appear  as  aliens  within  any  other  national  jurisdiction^ 
those  relations,  and  the  rights  and  obligations  in  which  they  con- 
sist, will  be  recognized,  allowed,  sustained  or  maintained,  by  the 
judicial  tribunals  within  that  jurisdiction,  when  such  anterior 
relations  were  founded  on  principles  which  have  this  universal 
character  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence ;  without  instituting  de 
novo  a  comparison  of  those  relations  with  the  effects  of  the  local 
(internal)  law :  and  they  will  be  internationally  supported  as 
consistent  with  ihe power ^  law  and  right — ^potestate  et  jure — of 
the  state  having  jurisdiction ;  until  positively  disallowed  by  the 
will  of  the  supreme  national  power,  to  be  ascertained  by  some 
known  judicial  method/  In  fact  when  the  anterior  relations  of 
aliens  are  thus  continued  by  the  recognition  of  the  historical 
universality  of  the  legal  rule  from  which  they  arise,  that  recog- 
nition is  an  application  of  intemational  private  law  only  from 
the  character  or  position  of  the  persons  to  whom  those  relations 
are  ascribed.  But  there  is  in  this  case  no  conJUct  between  the 
laws  of  the  two  fonims  or  jurisdictions,  nor  any  occasion  to  sup- 
pose the  operation  of  intemational  comity, — ^the  comity  of  the 
nation.  For  in  this  case,  by  the  recognition  of  the  universal 
prevalence  of  these  principles,  tlie  relations  so  sustained  may  be 
said  to  derive  their  support  directly  from  the  municipal  (na- 
tional) law  of  the/brum — the  same  law,  in  its  legislative  source 
and  authority,  as  that  which  determines  the  relations  of  dom- 
iciled inhabitants  ;  for  being  principles  of  a  tmiversal  jurispru- 
dence they  must  be  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  that  law.*     But 

'  Thns  in  Scnmshire  ot.  Scrimshire,  2  Hagg.  Cobb.  Rep.  p.  421\  it  is  said,  '*  As  thero 
is  no  positiye  law  of  this  countxy  which  prohibits  the  oonrt  from  taking  notice  of  the 

Greenl.  Evid.  L  §  5.  "In  like  manner  the  law  of  nations  and  the  general  casfeama 
■nd  usages  of  merchants,  as  well  as  the  general  law  and  customs  of  our  own  coontij, 
are  recognized  without  proof  bj  the  courts  of  all  civilized  nations.**  (Citing  2  Ld. 
Baymond,  1542,  Heineccius  ad  Pand.  L  22,  tit.  3,  sec  119.  1  Bl.  Comm.  75,  76,  85.) 
— Here  the  same  uuiyersal  jurisprudence  seems  intended,  though  the  term  **  law  of 
nations"  is  probably  conceived  of  as  being  public  rather  than  private  law. 

•  Scrimshire  t».  Scrimshire,  2  Hagg.  Consbtory  R.  p.  417.  **The  Jiu  gentium  it 
the  law  of  every  countiy ;  every  countey  ^ikes  notice  of  it,  and  this  court,  observing 
that  law  in  determining  upon  this  case,  cannot  be  said  to  determine  English  rights  by 
die  law  of  France,  but  by  the  law  of  England,  of  which  the  jut  gmtium  is  a  pari**— 
Here  the  term  jus  gtndum — law  of  nation*,  is  used  in  its  original  signification — that  of 
private  law, — a  law  determining  the  relations  of  private  persons,  which  is  known  by  its 
universal  reception.  There  are  many  other  cases  in  which  the  law  of  nations  is  said  to 
be  part  of  the  law  of  England,  when,  by  that  term,  public  intemational  law — tho 
rule  acting  on  nations  as  political  persons  is  intended:    BL   Comm.   L   p.   278^ 
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since  it  is  only  by  the  recognition  of  some  persons  as  aliens,  or  as 
having  before  sustained  relations  which  did  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  exist  under  the  legislative  authority  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  alien,  that  such  discrimination  can  be  made,  it  is 
only,  or  primarily  at  least  only,  in  international  law  that  this 
universal  law  or  jurisprudence  can  be  recognized/ 

When  any  principles  of  universal  jurisprudence  have  been 
thus  recognized  and  applied,  in  the  international  law  of  any 
particular  jurisdiction,  to  determin*  the  condition  of  alien  per- 
sons, they  will  also  form  a  part  of  the  municipal  (internal) 
law  of  the  same  jurisdiction,  if  the  alien  persons,  or  those  for- 
merly subject  to  the  national  law  of  another  domicil,  acquire  a 
new  domicil  in  that  jurisdiction.  Being  received  as  an  authori- 
tative exposition  of  natural  reason,  with  the  extent  of  a  personal 
law,  (§  27,)  they  must  be  held  to  be  equally  authoritative  to  de- 
termine the  condition  of  the  same  persons  in  the/arnim  to  which 
they  are  transferred  whether  they  retain  or  lose  their  former 
domiciL 

§  97.  But  however  general  that  recognition  of  any  rule  of 
action  may  have  been  among  the  various  states  or  nations  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  a  universal  law  in  the  sense  of  being  a  judicial 
rule  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every  state  independently  of  its 
o>vn  will  or  consent.  The  word  tmiversal  is  a  term  here  applied 
to  a  rule  or  principle  in  respect  of  its  historical  prevalence,  and 
not  in  respect  to  an  intrinsic  universal  authority;  its  actual 
force,  before  the  tribunals  of  any  state,  lying  only  in  the  judi- 

rv.  p.  67.  Triquet  r.  Bath,  8,  Bnrr.  1480.  Respab.  v.  Longcliainps,  1,  Dall  111,  The 
Admiralty  Reports,  pcutim  ;  bat  this  latter  use  is  not  proper ;  except  in  the  considera- 
tion that  public  international  law  always  involves,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  relations 
of  private  persons. 

'  Thus  Uie  law  of  maritime  commerce  prevailing  in  some  one  oonntry  consists  in  a 
great  degree  in  the  laxo  (fnationB^  or  universal  jnrispmdence ;  because  it  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  formed  bj  the  judicial  application  of  private  international  law ;  or, 
in  other  words,  because  in  point  of  fact,  those  relations  of  private  persons  which  are 
knoW^  in  maritime  oommerce,  generallj  involve  actions  which  must  take  place  in 
•ome  other  jurisdiction  than  that  in  which  the  correlative  rights  and  obligations  arimng 
oat  of  those  relations  have  been  enforced  or  are  to  be  enforced. 

Kaimea,  Princip.  of  £^.  B.  III.  c.  8.  '*  Thus  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  all  foreign 
matters  were  formerly  heard  and  decided  on  by  the  King  in  council ;  in  later  times  a 
qwcial  jurisdiction  has  been  vested  for  that  purpose  in  the  court  of  Sessions,  which  de- 
cides all  such  causes  on  general  principles  <»f  Equity.** 

Gains  :  Com.  I.  f  92,  calls  the  jus  gentium : — **  Leges  moresque  peregrinomm  ; "  tec 
also  Beddie :  Hist  View  of  the  Law  of  marit  Com.  p.  82,  1 18.  Waechter,  Arch.  f.  d. 
;^viL  Prax.  Bd.  24,  p.  245-6.    Smith's  Diet  Antiq.  voe.— Praetor. 
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cial  presumption  that  encli  principle  is  accordant  with  natural 
reason,  and  that  the  state,  therefore,  intends  to  enforce  it  as  law.' 

If  the  state,  or  those  who  hold  the  supreme  power  thereof, 
have  promulgated  any  principles  with  a  universal  personal  ex- 
tent, i.  e.  an  application  to  all  natural  persons  within  its  juris- 
diction, which  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  law  histori- 
cally known  as  universal,  or  which  produce  opposite  eflTects, 
the  tribunal  is  bound  to  apply  those  principles  of  its  own  local 
law,  as  a  test  of  the  accordance  of  foreign  laws  with  natural 
reason,  without  regard  to  the  principles  of  universal  jurispru- 
dence— the  law  of  nations — thus  historically  known.* 

§  98.  It  must  be  carefully  noted  that,  in  this  inquiry  into 
the  principles  regulating  the  admission  or  the  exclusion  of  the 
effect  of  foreign  laws,  the  term  vnvversal  is  applied  to  legal 
principles  in  reference  to  two  entirely  distinct  incidents  of  their 
existence.  In  the  one  case  the  qualitative  term  unwersal  is 
used  with  reference  to  the  anterior  reception  of  a  legal  princi- 
ple anlong  aU  nations,  or  at  least  all  nations  that  are  considered, 
by  the  state  under  which  the  tribunal  acts,  as  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  be  authoritative  exponents  of  natural  reason  (§  86). 
In  the  other  case  the  same  term  is  employed  with  reference  to 
the  application  of  a  legal  principle  to  aU  individuala  within  the 
power  or  jurisdiction  of  some  one  state,  nation,  or  possessor  of 

'  The  historioal  Imo  of  wi^dtm»^  the  universal  jnrisprndenoe  thus  manifested  in  in- 
ternationfl]  law,  is  therefore  the  natural  law,  so  far  as  it  can  be  recognized  in  jurispru- 
dence, (ante  §  84^6).  The  following  passage  from  Long's  Discourses,  p.  62,  is  a 
modification  from  that  before  given  from  Savignj  ;  but  it  is  here  inserted  as  showing 
the  modem  apprehension  of  the  jus  gentium  : 

**  The  observation  of  'those  ndes  of  law  in  their  own  system  which  were  of  a  gen- 
eral character  and  not  peculiarly  Roman,  and  the  comparison  of  them  wi^  like  rules 
of  law  which  obtained  in  other  states,  may  have  led  the  Romans  to  a  consideratiaii 
of  those  universal  principles  which  prevail  in  the  laws  of  all  nations.  In  matters  in  dis- 
pute between  aliens  and  Romans,  they  must  also  have  been  led  to  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law  of  foreign  states,  and  to  the  reception  of  such  law,  when  it  was  re- 
commended by  reasons  of  utility,  and  when  it  was  not  opposed  to  the  positive  rules  of 
iheir  own  Jus  Civile.  As  the  Romans  were  a  practical,  and  not  a  theoretical,  people,  it 
seems  that  it  was  in  this  way,  by  their  intercourse  with  other  people,  that  they  were 
led  to  the  assumption  or  the  acceptance  of  the  notion  of  rules  of  law  more  general 
than  the  strict  Roman  rules.  This  was  the  probable  origin  of  the  notion  of  a  Jus  Gen- 
tium, or  Ju9  Naturale  or  natural  law,  which  two  terms  are  perfectly  equivalent  in  the 
Roman  writers.  The  term  Jus  Gentium  has  li  referance  to  the  mode  in  which  tlie  no- 
tion originated,  that  is,  from  the  intercourse  with  other  states;  the  Jus  Naturals  is  the 
tenn  more  applicable  to  the  induction,  when  made  more  complete  by  further  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  institutions  of  other  people,  and  by  the  development  of  mtjre  universal 
notions.'* 

^  See  anie,  §77,  and  fSS. 
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soTereign  national  power,  from  whom  the  principle  derives  its 
coercive  force.  For  while  it  is  evident  that  no  state  has  of  itself 
any  power  to  establish  a  new  principle  in  universal  jurispru- 
dence— the  historical  law  ofnationSy  (i.  e.,  the  law  whose  uni* 
versalitj  is  a  historical  fact,)  which,  from  having  that  character, 
18  receivable  by  the  tribunals  of  any  one  country  as  being  pre- 
sumptively accordant  with  natural  reason  every  where,  yet, 
within  its  own  territory  and  jurisdiction,  it  may  attribute  to  any 
principle  the  character  of  a  law  which  is  to  be  applied  tmiveraaUy^ 
— that  is,  applied  by  its  own  judicial  tribunals  to  ail  personSj 
within  its  own  jurisdiction,  in  certain  circumstances  of  natural 
condition,  or  as  one  founded  on  the  nature  of  individual  men 
forming  the  constituents  of  society ;  whether  it  be  consonant  or 
not  with  the  code  of  universal  law,  or  the  law  qfnationSy  histor- 
ically known. 

§  99.  Although,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  international 
recognition  of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws,  and  of  the  general 
progress  of  jurisprudence  among  civilized  nations,  some  rela- 
tions, rights  and  obligations  of  alien  persons,  or  more  generally, 
—of  persons  before  subject  to  other  jurisdictions, — are,  from 
their  general  prevalence  among  nations,  as  proved  by  history, 
to  be  judicially  allowed  therein,  as  accordant  with  natural 
reason,  or  as  jural  relations, — ^yet  that  recognition  will  always 
be  limited  by  whatever  principles  in  the  municipal  (internal) 
law  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction,  may  have  a  wiwersal  personal 
extent,  or  apply  to  all  persons  under  that  jurisdiction  in  certain 
circumstances  of  natural  condition ;  being  promulgated  by  the 
supreme  source  of  the  local  law  as  principles  which  ought  to 
apply  to  all  natural  persons  in  such  circumstances. 

It  being  here  asserted  that  the  judicial  recognition  and  ad- 
mission of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws  on  a  presumptive  accord- 
ance with  natural  reason,  {ante  §  77,)  is  always  limited  by  the 
operation  of  local  laws  having  universal  personal  extent,  it  may 
be  objected,  that  this  reference  to  a  universal  jurisprudence — 
the  historical  law  qfnatianSy  in  the  application  of  private  inter- 
national law,  is  of  no  actual  force ;  and  that  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  relations  existent  under  foreign  laws  are  always  to  be  judi- 
cially maintained,  on  the  principle  of  comity,  (so  called,)  unless 
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the  local  law  having  universal  personal  extent  produces  rights 
and  obligations  inconsistent  with  those  relations.  But  the  va- 
lidity of  this  reference  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  personal  ex- 
tent of  laws, — the  question  whether  they  are  universal  or 
limited,  is  ordinarily  determined,  (as  is  the  far  greater  part  of 
all  positive  law,)  by  judicial  action ;  and  that  this  is  to  be  in  the 
mode  in  which  any  rule  of  law  is  judicially  determined :  that 
is,  from  external  indices  of  natural  reason  already  accepted  by 
the  state ;  of  which  universal  jurisprudence — the  law  c^natumSj 
must  always  be  one.  And  here  is  shown  the  genital  connection 
of  universal  jurisprudence,  or  the  law  of  nations^  with  that 
part  of  the  laws  of  each  country  which  is  universally  applied, — 
has  universal  personal  extent,  so  far  as  the  legislative  or  juridi- 
cal power  of  that  country  extends.  For  the  actual  universal 
jurisprudence — ^the  historical  law  of  nations — ^grows  out  of,  or 
is  discernible  by  the  discrimination,  (under  private  international 
law,)  of  a  part  of  the  law  of  each  nation  having  universal  per- 
sonal extent,  and  constituting  a  standard,  in  its  own  courts  of 
law,  of  the  accordance  of  foreign  laws  with  natural  reason.* 

§  100.  It  may  also  be  objected  that  it  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  recognize  a  principle  as  forming  part  of  the  law  qfna- 
tionSj  or  as  being  a  principle  of  universal  jurisprudence,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  intimate  a  possibility  of  its  being  contravened 
by  the  local  law;  for  if  it  is  not  recognized  in  the  local  law  it  is 
not  universally  received ;  or  is  not  part  of  the  laws  of  aU  nations. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  is  true.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  sover- 
eign legislative  power  may  contravene  principles  which  before 
were  universally  received,  or  which  in  the  history  of  jurispru- 
dence have  before  had  the  character  of  a  la/io  of  nations.  But 
still  these  principles  will  be  judicially  known  to  have  had 
that  character,  up  to  the  period  of  such  legislative  act ;  and  the 
tribunal  would  still  recognize  them  as  being,  in  the  absence  of 
legislation,  the  best  exponent  of  tlie  will  of  the  sovereign  power. 

'  It  will  be  shown,  however,  in  subseqaent  chapters,  that  there  are  cases,  incident 
to  the  sectlement  of  new  countries,  or  the  estahli^ment  of  laws  in  countries  which 
have  not  before  had  a  local,  territorial,  or  national  law,  wherein  universal  jurisprudence 
— ^the  lauj  ofnaium$^  becomes  practically  operative  in  a  more  direct  manner ;  that  ii^ 
where  it  is  not  merely  a  jndicial  means  of  ascertuning  what  princi[des  of  the  hecA  law 
»aye  universal  personal  extent 
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And  here  appears  the  connexion  or  identity  of  the  Imo  of  nations 
— ^universal  jurisprudence — with  the  only  nahiral  law,  having 
the  character  of  a  rule  of  action,  which  can  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  any  one  country  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  posi- 
itive  law.*  Ordinarily,  the  law  of  nations  of  the  period  is  always 
incorporated  in  the  customary  municipal  (national)  law  of  the 
fi>rum,'  operating  either  as  internal  or  as  international  law ;  and 
such  is  the  intimate  connection  of  the  two  attributions  of  uni- 
Tersality  under  ajtidicial  discrimination  of  the  law  {ante  §  29- 
36,)  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate  them.  The  in- 
stances will  be  few,  if  any  there  can  be,  where  an  opposition 
will  occur  of  the  law  ofncUionSy  judicially  cognizable  at  any  par- 
ticular period,  and  a  local  law  having  universal  personal  extent 
by  judicial  recognition  only.  Though  it  is  plain  that  the  su* 
preme  legislative  power  of  the  state  may  always  disallow  the 
rules  of  this  universal  jurisprudence  by  promulgating  a  contrary 
rule,  having  either  a  limited  or  a  universal  personal  extent 
within  its  own  jurisdiction.' 

§  101.  General  or  universal  jurisprudence — ^the  science  of 
universal  law,  or  the  law  of  nationSj  so  far  as  it  exists  distinct 
from  the  common  or  unwritten  law  of  any  one  state  or  nation,  is 
known  by  the  long  continued  international  comparison  of  the 
laws  of  various  states ;  the  ascertained  harmony  of  their  legisla- 
tion, and  of  the  judicial  decisions  of  their  tribunals ;  collected, 
digested  and  expounded  by  private  jurists,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  forming  a  distinct  repository  of  legal  principles,  and,  in 
some  sense,  a  code  of  law  having  universal  jurisdiction.* 

'  Hence  the  jus  gentSum  of  the  Roman  jnrists  was  often  described  by  them  as  beinc 
Identical  with  the  unalterable  mles  of  natural  Justice.  Inst  Lib.  i.  Tit  2.  g  11,  ud 
hence  with  the  Roman  rhetorical  writers  it  is  often  identified  with  natura,  jus  naharaU, 
See  Savignj :  Heut  R.  R ,  B.  l  c  8,  §  22,  and  compare  onto  §  19,  84 ;  and  Austin. 
Prov.  of  Juri^.  p.  190. 

•  Savigny :  Heut  R.  R.,  B.  i.  c.  8,  §  22. 

'  Wheaton,  International  law,  §  10,  thus  cites  from  Heflkei^s  Europaisoher  Vdlker- 
recht,  §2. 

**  According  to  Heflter,  one  of  the  most  recent  and  distinguished  public  jurists  of  Ger- 
many,^— *the  law  of  nations,  jus  gentium  j  in  its  most  ancient  and  extensive  acceptation,  at 
established  bj  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  is  a  law  (Recht)  founded  upon  the  general  usage 
and  tacit  consent  of  nations.  This  law  is  applied,  not  merely  to  regulate  the  mutual 
lelations  of  states,  but  also  of  individuals,  so  tar  as  concerns  their  respective  ri^ts  and 
iotaes,  having  every  where  the  same  character  and  the  same  eflfoct,  and  the  origin  and 
peculiar  form  of  which  are  not  derived  from  the  positive  institution  of  any  partiealar 
state  *    Aroording  to  thii  writer  ihbjus^nUum  oontisto  of  two  distinct  branohea. 
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The  distinction  of  the  laws  of  any  one  state  into  rales  which 
its  tribunak  are  to  extend  to  its  domiciled  subjects  only,  (or 
rather  to  persons  who  have  never  actually  sustained  relations 
under  other  laws,)  and  rules  which,  as  haying  that  uniyersal 
personal  extent  which  has  been  above  described,  they  are  to 
apply  to  all  natural  persons,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  sus- 
tained relations  under  other  laws,  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  recognition  of  such  a  general  or  universal  jurisprudence — 
the  science  of  a  lata  qf  naUons  historically  known  by  the  ap- 
plication of  international  law.  For  the  juridical  and  legisla- 
tive action  of  nations  or  political  states,  is,  as  before  shown,* 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  indices  of  natural  reason,  and  there- 
fore a  test  to  determine  what  principles,  in  the  local  or  internal 
law,  may  be  judicially  taken  to  be  the  effects  of  rules  which  are 
not  only  jural  in  and  for  that  jurisdiction,  but  rules  so  far  founded 
on  the  nature  of  man,  in  civil  society,  that  they  may  be  always 
judicially  presumed  consonant  with  the  natural  conditions  of 
human  existence,  and  therefore  of  universal  personal  extent 
or  application ; '  and  at  tlie  same  time  tlie  separate  judgment  of 


"  1.  Human  rights  in  general,  and  those  private  relations  which  lOTer^gii 
cognize  in  respect  to  indinduals,  not  subject  to  their  authority. 

"  2.  The  direct  relations  existing  between  those  states  themselvesL 

**  *  In  the  modern  world,  this  later  branch  has  exolnsivelj  received  the  denominadoB 
of  law  of  nations,  VAlkerrecht,  Droit  des  Gens,  Jus  Gentium.  It  maj  more  properij 
be  called  external  public  law,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  internal  public  law  of  a  particii> 
lar  state.  The  first  part  of  the  ancient  jus  gtiUium  has  become  confounded  with  tiM 
municipal  laws  of  each  particular  nation,  without,  at  the  same  time,  losing  its  oriffiiial 
and  essential  character.  This  part  of  the  science  concerns,  exclusively,  certain  i^^ili 
of  men  in  general,  and  those  private  relations  which  are  considered  as  being  under  tiM 
protection  of  nations.  It  has  usually  been  treated  of  under  the  denomination  of  pil-> 
vate  international  law.' 

"  HefiTter  docs  not  admit  the  term  international  law,(droit  international,)  lately  intro- 
duced and  generally  adopted  by  the  most  recent  writers ;  according  to  hiim,  thii  tena 
does  not  sufficiently  express  the  idea  of  jns  geniixim  of  the  Roman  jurisoonsnlta  Ha 
considers  the  law  of  nations  as  a  law  common  to  all  mankind,  and  which  no  peopla  caa 
refuse  to  acknowledge,  and  the  protection  of  which  may  be  claimed  by  all  stataa.  Ha 
places  the  foundation  of  the  law  on  the  incontestable  principle  that  wherever  thara  is  a 
society,  there  must  be  a  law  obligatoiy  on  its  members ;  and  he  thence  dednoaa  tiia 
consequence  that  there  must  likewise  be  for  the  great  society  of  nations  an  analogoos 
law."     But  compare  ante  §  87  and  the  note. 

'  Savigny,  Vocation  for  our  Age  for  Legislation  and  Jurispmdence,  HaywafiTa  IzaiuL 
p.  110. 

^  On  this  p<Hnt  the  well  known  prize  question  of  17S8  merits  ooniideration ;  whkli 
'.equired  a  manual  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  was  to  contain  a  law  of  nature  ab- 
stracted from  the  code.  [Code  of  Pruvtia^']  the  second,  an  abstract  of  the  poeitiTa  law 
itself.  This  notion  of  the  law  of  nature  was  very  superciliously  received,  and  dierebnr 
iniustice  was  done  to  it ;  certainly,  under  this  name,  that  ought  to  have  been  set  fnu 
which  the  l^slator  himself  regards  as  universal,  and  not  of  mere  positive  enactoMo^la 
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each  nation  upon  this  point  cannot,  as  has  been  shown,  be  man- 
ifested, except  in  the  application  of  international  law.  In  the 
present  advanced  state  of  jurispradence,  among  civilized  nations, 
when  the  various  effects  of  international  intercourse  upon  the 
relations  of  private  persons  have  been  so  frequently  made  the 
Bubject  of  judicial  and  legislative  consideration,  the  customary 
laws  of  commerce  and  war  famish  rules  which  will  be  judicially 
known  as  authoritative,  in  ordinary  cases,  until  new  legislation 
intervenes.  And  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  tribunal  can  make 
an  original  discrimination  of  its  own  municipal  (internal)  law, 
as  being  either  universal  or  particular  in  its  extent  or  application 
to  private  persons,  when  deciding  on  the  international  allowance 
of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws. 

§  102.  But  if  it  is  necessary  in  any  case  to  decide, — ^whether 
any  rule  or  principle  of  its  own  municipal  (internal)  law  is  to 
be  taken,  independently  of  any  exterior  authority,  or  criterion, 
to  be  an  assertion  of  a  universal  principle — one  applying  to  all 
mankind,  or,  rather — one  to  be  applied  to  all  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  in  certain  circumstances  of  natural 
condition,  irrespectively  of  their  nati6nal  character  or  previous 
subjection  to  other  laws, — ^the  tribunal  can  have  no  other  guide 
than  the  rules  of  ordinary  reasoning  applied  to  the  mode  in 
.which  the  municipal  (internal)  law  is  asserted  or  promulgated 

In  reference  to  persons  and  things  within  its  own  territorial 

• 

kb  laws ; —  «n  interesting  historical  problem ;  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  Roman 
jms  ffentvsm* 

As  wiU  be  shown  hereafter,  the  Romans  took  the  jun  gentium^  i.  e.  law  known  bj 
its  acceptance  among  all  nations,  to  be  the  best  exposition  of  the  law  of  natore,  re- 
gaided  as  a  rale  of  action,  or  a  law  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word.  After  the  estab- 
lisbment  of  Christianity  in  Europe,  the  ChristiaD  Chnrch  assumed  the  possession  of  a 
criterion  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  a  Revelation  of  which  it  was  the  instrument  and  ex- 
ponent (Arnoldi  Corvini  Jus  Canonicum,  p.  2.)  It  then  denied  the  authority  of  the 
natmral  reason  of  mankind,  however  concurrent;  and  in  a  large  part  of  Europe — per- 
haps the  whole  of  Europe,  anterior  to  the  reformation,  the  canon  law  took  the  place 
of  the /us  gentium  of  the  Romans  ;  that  is,  became  the  written  code  of  universal  juris- 
pmdeooe.  In  the  canon  law  digests,  natural  law  is  first  asserted  as  that  part  of  the 
national  law  of  each  country,  quod  inter  omnes  populos  perseqae  cnstoditur :  it  being 
understood  that  the  exposition  of  this  universal  natural  law  is  the  organized  Christian 
Chnrch.  (T.  Bocius,  De  Jure  Status,  Ronue,  1600.)  From  this  time  it  would  appear 
that  jus  gentium  and  law  of  nations,  in  the  modern  writers,  were  put  for  a  law  of 
which  nations  are  the  subjects,  which  law,  as  will  hereinafter  be  shown,  was,  during  the 
Bnman  Empire,  identified  with  their  Jws  publicum  and  jug  feciale.  Compare  Decretals 
Prima  Pars.  Distinct  I.  c.  ix.  Phillimore  on  International  Law,  p.  24,  note.  Heineccins, 
1737.    Jnr.  Nat  et  Qent  L.  L  o.  L  §  21.    Bntler's  Horss  Jnridic«  Essay,  Canon  Law. 
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limits.  It  is  probablj  impossible  to  state  any  legal  roles  con- 
trolling that  judgment  of  the  tribunal,  (arbitrium  boni  viri,)  un- 
less equivalent  to  the  following : — 

1.  If  the  will  of  the  state,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  pri- 
vate persons  in  certain  supposed  circumstances,  is  expressed  by 
direct  legislative  acts — a  form  of  words, — ^it  may  be  expressed 
in  words  requiring  a  universal  application,  or  an  extent  to  all 
natural  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 

2.  Wherever  the  local  internal  law,  derived  either  by  posi- 
tive legislation  or  by  custom — judicial  interpretation  of  natural 
reason,  attributes  rights  or  duties,  to  the  native  or  domiciled  in- 
habitants of  its  jurisdiction,  as  the  incidents  of  a  relation  exist- 
ing independently  of  the  rules  of  action  which  it  enforces  as 
positive  law ;  or,  to  vary  the  form  of  expression,  where  its  rules 
of  action  are  predicated  upon  the  recognition  of  such  a  relation 
as  being  part  of  an  existing  state  of  things,  in  which  such  per- 
sons as  the  constituents  of  society  are  found,  and  as  being  the 
effect  of  law  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word,  (and  therefore 
of  natural  law^  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is,  in  jurispru- 
dence, distinguishable  frohi  positive  law,  ante^  §§  19,  57,)  the 
source  of  that  local  law  must  be  judicially  presumed  to  attribute 
the  same  rights  and  duties  to  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction 
or  forum,  who  are  in  the  same  circumstances  of  natural  coi^- 
dition. 

§  103.  But  since  the  supre!ne  national  power  of  the  state 
may  always,  by  special  legislation,  determine  the  legal  relations 
of  any  particular  persons  within  its  domain,  and  legislation, 
where  it  exists,  is  superior  to  any  indication  of  the  will  of  the 
state  judicially  derived  from  any  other  source,  the  private  inter- 
national law  of  any  one  country  may,  in  part,  consist  of  rules 
applying  to  aliens  (or  persons  anteriorly  subject  to  other  jurisdic- 
tions) only,  thus  derived  from  positive  legislation,  modifying, 
wherever  they  extend,  the  judicial  application  either  of  prin- 
ciples derived  from  universal  jurisprudence — the  historical  law 
of  nations — or  of  principles  of  the  local  law  having  before  had 
a  universal  personal  extent  within  that  jurisdiction.  So  that 
private  international  law,  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  poei- 
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tiTO  law,  maj  be  ascribed  either  to  a  nataral  origin,  or  to  a 
positive  one  strictly  so  called ; — ^positive  legislation/ 

§  104.  The  international  law,  in  determining  under  judicial 
application  the  rights  and  duties  of  persons  not  sovereign,  or 
not  holding  sovereign  power,  is  thus  a  part  of  the  private  law 
prevailing  within  a  national  jurisdiction — a  rule  for  persons 
and  tribunals  under  that  jurisdiction,  coexistent  with  the  pri^ 
vate  municipal  or  internal  law  therein,  and  distinct  from  it  in 
its  object  and  purpose,  but  not  in  its  authority  or  political 
source.  It  being  observed  that  by  such  a  distinction  in  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law,  and  by  the  recognition  of  persons  as  alien  to  the 
supposed  municipal  (internal)  law,  the  first  part  of  international 
law,  (according  to  the  division  before  given,  §  48,)  is  necessarily 
implied ;  which  part  has  the  character  of  law  in  the  secondary 
sense  only,  being  axiomatic  principles  connected  with  the  exist- 
ence of  states  and  nations,  among  which  the  three  fundamental 
maxims  before  given,  (§§  63,  67,  68,)  are  in  fact  comprised. 
Thus  the  international  private  law,  as  weU  as  every  other  branch 
of  private  law,  has  also  the  nature  of  public  law,  since  it  deter- 
mines, to  a  certain  extent,  the  mutual  relations  of  states,  or  the 
holders  of  sovereign  power.  Though,  so  far  as  it  may  do  this, 
the  rights  and  duties  of  states,  incident  to  those  relations,  are 
not  the  effect  of  law  in  the  same  sense  as  are  the  rights  and 
duties  of  private  persons,  growing  out  of  those  relations ;  the 
international  law  being,  for  private  persons,  a  law  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  by  the  authority  of  the  author  and  source  of 
that  municipal  (national)  law,  to  whose  jurisdiction  they  may 
be  subject ;  but,  for  states  or  sovereigns,  only  a  law  acknowl- 
edged by  themselves  to  have  moral  obligation, — a  rule  of  "  posi- 
tive morality."*  It  being  only  by  way  of  analogy  that  any 
roles  of  action  can  be  called  a  la/u)  for  sovereign  nationalities. 

§  105.  The  settlement,  on  general  principles,  of  the  inter- 
national prevalence  of  laws  having  different  national  origins, 
forms  that  topic  of  jurisprudence  which  has  been  denominated 
by  Huber,  Story,  and  others,  "the  conflict  of  laws.'"    Strictly 

*  Compwe  onto,  g§  2d— 8S.  '  See  ante,  §  11,  and  note. 

'  The  phrase  ooliisio  legom  ^Hertias)  it  also  emplojed :  with  the  Germans — Col- 
Biioo  der  Oeaetae.    This,  like  the  term  comity,  has  heen  called  hj  some  of  them  a 
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iqpeakiiig,  there  are  no  conflicting  latos  known  to  any  national 
jurisdiction.  Every  rule  which  has  the  force  of  law  within  any 
one  such  jurisdiction  derives  its  force  from  one  sovereign  will, 
and  conflicts  with  no  other  rule  having  the  same  force ;  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  process  by  which  it  is  judicially  ascer- 
tained or  derived,  either  by  following  judicial  criteria  of  ni^nral 
reason,  or  the  expressed  will  of  the  political  source  of  law  for 
that  jurisdiction.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  first  two'  of  the 
three  fundamental  mayims  before  given,  or  only  another  mode 
of  stating  them. 

§  106.  K  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  maintains  within 
its  own  domain  any  rights  or  obligations  of  persons  which  have 
not  attached  to  those  persons  under  its  own  territorial  or  local 
law,  the  law  under  which  those  rights  and  obligations  were 
created  has  a  particular  personal  extent,  or  operates  as  a  per^ 
sonal  law.  The  private  international  law  is  a  personal  law  so  far 
as  it  applies  only  to  a  certain  class  of  persons,  viz.  aliens,  or 
persons  who  sustain  relations  which  have  been  created  by  the 
law  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  (§53.)  Those  relations  having 
been  once  thus  recognized  in  international  law,  the  rights  and 
obligations  arising  from  them  will  be  continued,  in  tiie  same 
territorial  jurisdiction,  when  such  aliens  become  domiciled  in- 
habitants ;  unless  there  is  some  provision  of  the  local  (internal) 
law  which  specifically  forbids  their  attribution  to  domiciled  sub- 
jects. And  the  law  which  had  at  first  a  personal  extent,  by  being 
internationally  recognized  in  the  case  of  aliens  only,  may  thus 
thereafter  become  a  part  of  the  mimicipal  (internal)  law  having 
a  new  territorial  extent. 

§  107.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  principle  upon  which  this 
intemational  recognition  and  continuance  is  made  is  not  that  the 
law  recognized  had  a  personal  character,  originally,  in  the  terri- 
tory in  which  it  first  existed,  and  established  those  rights  and 
obligations  which  are  here  supposed  to  become  the  subject  of 

romantio— **  abenthevrlicli "— ezprenioii :  (Maorenbrecher :  Deat  1^.  R.,  2.  AiHg., 
§  76,  not  8.)  Wechter,  admitting  that  the  term  is  liable  to  misooiutructioD,  ntauia 
it  becaiue  its  ngnificance  is  now  well  imderstood.  Archiv.  f.  Civ.  Prax.  Bd.,  24,  p. 
237,  a 

As  to  the  case  of  different  laws  originaHiig  onder  the  same  national  anthority  and 
not oonflicting  in  this  sense;  see  JBowjrer.  Univ.  Pnb.  Law,  p.  146^7.  LinidleT's 
Thibant,  §  37.    Savignj :  Heat  R.  JC,  B.  m.,  c  L,  §§  846,  847,  848. 
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international  recognition.  All  laws  determine  relations  of  per- 
sons, {arUCj  §§  21,  22,)  but,  according  to  the  view  here  given, 
the  personal  character  of  a  law  thus  internationally  supported 
is  a  consequence  of  its  international  recognition,  rather  than 
the  cause  of  it.  It  is  said  by  writers  on  the  conflict  bf  laws 
quoted  by  Story,  in  Confl.  of  Laws,  p.  12,  that  '^  personal  statutes 
are  held  to  be  of  general  obligation  and  force  every  where;" 
and  these  are  contrasted  with  real  statutes  which  are  said  to 
have  no  az^o-territorial  force  or  obligation.  By  statutes  in  that 
use  of  the  term  are  not  intended  legislative  enactments,  but  any 
rules  of  law  affecting  relations  of  persons  to  other  persons  and 
to  things : '  and  hj personal  sta;t/utes  are  generally  intended  those 
rules  which  have  determined  the  individual  ri^ts  of  private 
persons  and  their  capacity  for  relative  rights;'  though  the  diffi- 
cnlty  which  has  been  experienced  in  stating  general  rules  to 
distinguish  what  statutes  are  real,  what  personal,  and  what 
mixed,  is  a  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  distinction  to  deter- 
mine their  international  admission.*  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
equally  correct  to  say,  that  statutes  which  are  held  to  be  of 
general  obligation  and  force  eveiy  where  are  personal  statutes. 
Tiieir  personal  character  would  then  be  the  result  of  the  extent 
judicially  given  to  them :  and  the  question  is — ^when  will  a  judi- 
cial tribunal  be  bound  to  admit  them  to  have  this  personal  ex- 
tent V  If  the  authority  for  the  tribunal,  in  doing  this,  is  found 
in  the  historical  fact  of  their  international  recognition,  then  their 
personal  extent  is,  in  fact,  derived  from  the  customary  law  of 
the  forum.* 

>  Foeliz :  Dr.  Internat  Pr.,  §  5.  **Siatuium,  cootume  particalik«."  §  19,  *«  Mait 
en  m^me  temps  le  terme  ttatuty  sortoat  dans  la  matiere  da  conflict  des  lois  est  employ^ 
dans  nn  sens  pins  6tenda,  et  il  est  pris  oomme  synonTme  da  mot  ioL**  Merlin  :  Reper- 
toire, tU.  Auiontation  MaritaU.  Bowyer :  Univ.  Pab.  Law,  p  163.  2  Kent  CJomm., 
p.  466-7. 

The  term  appears  originally  to  have  been  nsed  to  designate  a  law  whose  territorial 
extent  was  limited  to  some  several  province  or  district  of  a  national  state  or  kingdom, 
and  in  that  contrasted  with  the  common  law  of  the  land.  Savigny :  Heut  R.  R,  B. 
Ill,  c.  L,  §  347.  Thns  in  England  the  particular  cnstomary  laws  of  borough  BInglish, 
adA  gavelkmd  (v.  1  Bla.  Comm.,  74,  75)  correspond  to  atatuU  of  the  French  Provmces. 

'  Story^  Confl.  of  Laws,  §  51,  and  generally  ch.  iv.  of  that  work. 

*  Keddie's  Inq.  in  Internat.  L.,  pp.  425 — 7.  Hertins :  De  Colliiione  Legnm,  }  4, 
•peaking  of  real,  personal,  and  mixed  statutes : — '^  venmi  in  lis  definiendis  mimm  eat 
quaai  sodant  doctorea." 

*  Schaeffner,  §  31.  Reddle's  Inq.  in  Internat  L.  pp.  477-S.  Various  Europeaa 
writers  for  and  against  this  v^ew  are  dtad  by  Wssohter  in  Ardiir.  &o.,  Bd.  S4,  pp. 
265^26L 
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It  would  indeed  seem,  from  the  writings  of  the  civilians, 
that  there  was  a  period  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Continental 
Europe  when  this  personal  character  of  a  law  was  regarded  as 
the  juridical  basis  of  the  international  recognition.  And  it  is 
plain  that  after  laws  of  a  certain  class  or  character, — ^laws  affect- 
ing a  specific  class  of  relations, — ^have,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
been  allowed  international  recognition  on  other  grounds,  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  admitted  to  have  a  personal  extent 
within  foreign  jurisdictions  becomes  an  evidence,  to  the  tribu- 
nals of  any  one  forwm^  of  their  jural  character;  and,  by  that 
international  recognition,  they  may  have  acquired  that  historical 
universality,  which  gives  them,  before  the  individual  judicial 
tribunal,  a  legal  existence  distinct  from  the  municipal  (internal) 
law — the  law  having  territorial  extent  in  and  for  the  forum  of 
jurisdiction.  As  a  class  of  laws  which  have  received  inters 
national  recognition,  in  determining  the  relations  of  persons 
passing  from  one  territorial  jurisdiction  to  another,  they  may  be 
called  j?^«omrJ^  Io/wb^  and  so  distinguished  from  laws  which  have 
had  extent  only  within  certain  territorial  limits.' 

Most  of  the  cases,  also,  which  are  cited  by  writers  on  this 
subject,  to  show  the  international  recognition  of  certain  laws 
denominated  personal  laws,  have  arisen  between  jurisdictions 
which,  though  having  distinct  local  laws,  were  under  one  sover- 
eignty or  supreme  political  power :  wherein,  therefore,  the  laws 
of  each  province  would  necessarily  be  regarded  as  jural  by  the 
tribunals  of  other  provinces  under  the  same  sovereign :  as  in 
the  different  provinces  of  France,  when  different  local  laws  pre- 
vailed therein,  but  all  deriving  their  legal  force  from  a  single 
juridical  and  legislative  authority." 

§  108.  The  various  legal  relations  which  a  person  may  sus- 
tain, in  respect  to  persons  and  things,  together  constitute  his 
legal  condition.  Some  of  the  rights  arising  out  of  those  rela- 
tions must,  in  their  nature,  be  local,  and  can  be  exercised  only 

>  Some  states,  thooffh  correlatiTely  independent,  may  still  be  so  connected  bj  a 
eostomaiy  intemationariaw,  that  laws  affecting  the  condition  of  their  respeodTs  in- 
habitants have  a  reciprocal  recognition  in  their  several  tribunals  which  is  not  g^ven  by 
those  tribunals  to  laws  particularlj  derived  fh>m  other  states.  As,  for  example,  the 
yarions  dominions  constitnting  modem  Germany.  Comp.  Savigny :  Heat  R.  R,  B. 
HL,  o. !.,  §  84S.    WsBchter :  Aichiv.  f.  d.  CiviL  Pr.,  Bd.  24,  p.  252. 

*  Pothier :  Coatoaet  d'Ozleans,  oh.  L    Fcalix :  Droit  Intemat  Pr.,  p.  24. 
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in  the  jniiBdiction  wherein  they  were  first  created,  (on^,  §  75.) 
But  the  individnal  and  also  the  relative  rights  of  a  legal  person, 
if  considered  without  reference  to  any  specific  thingSj  may 
(irrespectively  of  their  political  gaarantees,)  continue  the  same 
in  different  national  jurisdictions,  and  be  considered  continu- 
ing incidents  of  his  personal  condition.  In  a  vague  use  of  the 
words,  such  rights  are  often  denominated  personal  rights.  When 
the  personal  condition  of  a  private  person  is  spoken  of,  or  a  law 
is  termed  a  law  of  condition^  the  term  has  reference  more  es- 
pecially to  the  possession  of  such  rights.  In  the  Boman  law, 
the  rights  which  might  be  attributed  to  private  persons  were 
classified  as  rights  belonging  to  different  conditions,  known 
under  the  name  of  caput  or  status;  some  rights  being  recognized 
independently  of  local  laws,  as  being  founded  on  a  xmiversal 
jurisprudence  or  jiLS  gent/iwrij  and  others  being  limited  to  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  localities,  being  ascribed  to  the  jus  pro- 
prium^  or  civile^  liomanum^ 

§  109.  If,  then,  by  the  private  international  law  which  ob- 
tains in  some  one  national  jurisdiction,  (either  from  positive 
legislation,  or  by  judicial  application  of  natural  reason,)  some 
relations  of  alien  persons  may  be  recognized  and  enforced  there- 
in which  have  existed  under  the  law  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 
it  will  be  remembered,  according  to  what  was  said  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  persons  and  things  in  tlie  first  chapter,  that  a 
legal  relation  can  have  that  character  only  by  a  recognition  of 
legal  persons,  and  their  capacity  for  legal  rights.  A  contract, 
if  internationally  recognized  as  the  effect  of  a  foreign  law,  is 
necessarily  known  to  the  judicial  tribunal  through  a  recognition 
of  a  capacity  to  contract  in  some  natural  person.  The  law  of 
the  capacity  of  natural  persons  for  legal  relations,  as  the  law  of 
personal  condition  or  staivSj  must,  therefore,  enter  into  the  inter- 
national recognition  of  municipal  laws  supporting  contracts. 
This  capacity  of  persons  is  also  an  object  of  legal  recognition  in 
other  relations  of  persons  which  do  not  have  the  character  of 
contracts:  some  of  which  relations  are  recognized  in  different 
national  jurisdictions  as  having  a  foundation  in  universal  juris- 
prudence— ^the  historical  law  of  natiofis:  such  as  the  relations 

'  See  oii^  §§  IS,  19,  and  gg  96,  97. 
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6t  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  guardian  and  ward. 
These  relations  have  a  legal  existence  in  all  national  jurisdic* 
tions  by  force  of  customary  law,  having  the  character  of  princi- 
ples of  universal  jurisprudence :  although  different  systems  of 
municipal  (internal)  law  may  differ  in  their  recognition  of  the 
inception  of  those  relations,  and  even  differ  in  th^  judgment 
of  the  combined  rights  and  obligations  arising  from  them. 

The  law  of  legal  capacity  and  personality  lies,  therefore,  at 
the  foundation  of  private  international  law,  as  well  as  at  that 
of  the  private  municipal  law,  received  or  existing  in  any  one 
nation  or  state ;  and  the  relations  of  persons  which,  together 
with  distinctions  of  capacity,  constitute  freedom  or  Uberty,  and 
slavery  or  bondage,  may  be  a  topic  of  international  private  law, 
applied  in  any  national  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  of  the  municipal 
(inteinal)  private  law  prevailing  therein.* 

§  110.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  when  it  is  attempted  to 
apply  the  general  principles,  herein  before  stated,  in  questions 
of  the  international  recognition  of  those  reciprocal  rights  and 
obligations  which,  in  relations  between  private  persons,  consti- 
tute a  condition  of  freedom  or  its  opposite,  the  first  principle 
which  will  apply  is,  that — 

When  persons  appear  within  any  particular  national  juris* 
diction  who  have,  by  the  law  of  a  previous  domicil,  held  such 
rights  or  sustained  such  obligations,  the  conditions  of  such  per- 
sons, in  respect  to  those  rights  and  obligations,  will  be  recog- 
nized, allowed,  sustained,  or  continued  by  the  judicial  tribunals 
of  the  new  forum  in  which  they  so  appear,  (unless  legislation 
intervene,)  when  the  relations  constituting  that  condition  are 
founded  on  principles  which  have,  in  the  history  of  jurispru- 
dence the  character  of  universality,  or  of  being  part  of  a  law 
qf  nations:  because,  as  has  been  shown,  this  historical  law  of 
nations — these  principles  of  a  universal  jurisprudence — may  be 
judicially  received  to  indicate  what  relations  are  consistent  with 
that  measure  of  justice  which  the  state  intends  to  apply :  though 
they  are  always  liable  to  be  disallowed,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  each  state,  by  its  own  autonomic  legislative  and  juridical 

'  Ante,  §§  25—27,  and  §§  53,  54. 
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B/tdoOj  and  bo,  in  that  jurisdiction,  to  lose  their  antecedent  au- 
thority, as  guides  for  the  judicial  action  of  a  tribunal. 

This  law  of  nations  may  include  principles  determining  the 
possession  of  either  individual  rights  or  of  relative  rights,  and 
may  thus  operate  as  a  law  of  stcUus  or  personal  condition  f 
which,  by  its  general  recognition  among  different  nations,  would 
then  have  a  personal  extent,  both  in  international  and  mxmicipal 
(internal)  law.* 

§  111.  By  the  same  authority  from  which  every  principle 
of  tiiis  law  qfneUions  is  derived,  i.  e.,  the  concurrent  juridical 
action  of  different  states  in  international  relations,  some  princi- 
ples of  this  law  of  nations^  determining  the  condition  or  staiiu 
of  private  persons,  might  be  exclusively  applied  to  a  distinct 
class,  or  definite  portion,  of  mankind :  and  they  would  then  have 
a  peculiarly  personal  extent  and  character,  whether  manifested 
in  international  or  municipal  law :  being,  in  such  case,  a  law 
not  only  of  personal  condition,  but  a  law  of,  or  for,  certain  per- 
sons only :  though  being  also  properly  attributed  to  universal 
jurisprudence — the  law  of  nations — ^from  their  actual  historical 
recognition  among  all  nations.' 

§  112.  A  condition,  or  staius^  which  should  consist  simply 
in  the  possession,  or  non-possession  of  individual  or  absolute 
rights,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  continue  the  same  after  a 
change  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another.  Those  elements  of 
condition  which  arise  out  of  the  relations  oi  family — of  hus- 
band and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  guardian  and  ward — 
may  also  be  the  same,  in  their  essential  features,  after  such  a 
change. 

The  name  of  bondage^  or  servitude^  ii^ay,  as  has  been  stated 
in  the  first  chapter,  be  attributed  to  various  conditions  of  obli- 
gation in  private  persons,  even  when  the  rights  correlative  to 
such  obligation  are  rights  of  other  private  persons  only ; — ^not 
of  the  state,  or  some  possessor  of  political  power,  {ante^  §  47.) 
When  spoken  of  as  the  condition  of  a  legal  person^  the  obliga- 
tions in  which  it  consists  may  exist  in  reference  to  persons  and 
things  peculiar  to  some  one  place,  or  jurisdiction ;  or,  it  may  be 

'  In  connection  with  this  sectiot  see  particnlArlj  on^  §8  99,  100. 
*  See  anU,  §g  58,  5S. 
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said,  the  relations  of  which  it  is  an  incident  may  have  an  essen- 
tiallj  local  character ;  being  such  as  could  not  be  upheld,  or 
continued,  except  in  and  for  some  jurisdiction  by  whose  local 
law  they  were  created.  The  relation  of  master  and  servant, 
when  consisting  in  the  involuntary  absolute  servitude  of  one 
person  in  respect.,  to  all  objects  of  action — correlative  to  the 
right  of  another  private  person,  is  one  which  might  continue 
the  same  in  any  jurisdiction.  Whenever  the  servitude  is  lim- 
ited, and  in  reference  to  specific  local  personalities  things  or 
circumstances,  it  is  a  condition  which  cannot  exist  in  other 
states,  or  national  jurisdictions,  to  which  the  subject  of  that  con- 
dition may  be  transferred.  Such  a  condition  of  bondage  cannot, 
therefore,  become  one  recognized  by  wniversal  jurisprudence^ 
or  a  loAJO  of  nations.  Absolute  servitude  of  a  legal  person,  in 
respect  to  all  objects  of  action,  might,  however,  be  so  recognized 
under  principles  having  that  historical  character.  Still  more 
easily  may  chattel  slavery  be  so  recognized ;  it  being  a  condi- 
tion which  in  every  state  may  be  the  same ;  for  a  thing — ^the 
object  of  rights,  may  be  such  within  any  territorial  jurisdiction,* 

§  113.  Whatever  incidents  in  the  personal  condition  of  an 
alien  should  be  ascribed  to  universal  jurisprudence,  by  the  tri- 
buuals  of  any  one  national  jurisdiction,  would  be  sustained,  as 
under  the  international  private  law  of  the  forum,  while  he 
should  continue  therein  in  alienage,  and  would  become  recog- 
nized efi^ects  of  the  municipal  {internal)  private  law  on  his  ac- 
quiring a  domicil ;  taking  effect  as  a  personal  law,  {ante,  §  64.) 
In  other  words,  tlie  rule  of  action,  to  which  those  incidents 
should  be  ascribed,  would  have  like  operation  in  the  new  forum 
upon  the  condition  of  the  person  coming  from  another  jurisdic- 
tion, whetlier  he  should,  or  should  not  acquire  a  domicil  in  the 
new  forum.  While  considered  an  alien,  the  operation  of'  such 
rule  would  be  classified  under  international  law ;  and  upon  his 
acquiring  a  domicil,  the  same  rule  would  become  a  recognized 
part  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law.  In  this  case,  there  would 
be  no  conflict  between  the  laws  of  different  jurisdictions,  and  no 
illustration  of  the  so-called  rule  of  comity,  {ante,  §  96.) 

§  114.  If  any  incident  of  the  personal  condition  of  the  alien 

'  Compare  §§  44 — il. 
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ifl  not  founded  on^  or  supported  bj  this  nniversal  jurisprudence, 
or  historical  law  of  naUons^  its  support  in  the  forum  of  juris- 
diction is  then  dependent  upon  the  principle  of  comity^  or  that 
principle  (the  reason  and  nature  of  which  has  been  before  ex- 
plained, §§  76-78,)  which  gives  admission  to  the  effects  of  for- 
eign laws,  so  far  as  natural  circumstances  of  condition  admit 
therein  of  the  continuous  existence  of  relations  which  first  arose 
under  the  law  of  the  former  domicil ;  and  the  foreign  law,  cre- 
ating those  rights  and  obligations,  may  receive  a  personal  extent 
under  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  of  the  new  forum — theforwm 
of  jvHadict/Um.  But  the  operation  either  of  the  Ioajo  of  ncUions — 
universal  jurisprudence — or  of  the  judicial  rule  of  comity,  upon 
the  condition  of  alien  persons,  may  always  be  contravened  by 
the  autonomic  legislation  of  the  supreme  power.  And  the  legal 
effect  of  each  is  also  constantly  subject  to  the  limitation  of  a 
judicial  application  of  rules,  identified  with  the  local  law,  (the 
internal  law,)  having  universal  pereonal  extent  For  if  the 
local  law  attributes  any  rights,  or  obligations,  universalh/ 
within  its  jurisdiction, — ^i.  e.,  to  all  natural  persons,  or  to  all 
natural  persons  in  certain  circumstances  of  natural  condition, 
the  possession  of  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  relations  for- 
merly sustained  by  such  persons  under  the  law  of  their  previous 
domicil,  then  the  rights  and  obligations  which,  in  those  rela- 
tions, constituted  conditions  of  freedom,  or  its  opposites,  cannot, 
according  to  the  general  principles  before  stated,  (§§  77,  88,)  be 
judicially  sustained,  nor  receive  a  personal  and  international 
extent,  under  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  of  the  forum  of 
jurisdiction,  either  by  force  of  comity — the  Judicial  rule — or  by 
being  the  effects  of  rules  which  may  antecedently  have  been 
actually  common  among  all  nations,  or  have  acquired  the  his- 
torical character  of  a  law  of  nations. 

§  115.  In  determining  what  principles  affecting  the  condi- 
tion of  persons  domiciled  under  the  local  law,  (or,  in  other 
words,  what  principles  of  the  internal  law,)  are  to  be  taken  to 
have  this  universal  personal  extent  to  all  natural  persons  within 
the  national  jurisdiction,  the  most  authoritative  indication  is  in 
such  statutory  enactments  as  may  give  this  extent  to  the  attri- 
bution of  any  right.    Next  in  order  are  judicial  precedents  of 
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antecedent  tribnnak  representing  the,8ame  poHtical  eonrce  of 
law ;  though,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  extent  of  any  prin- 
ciple is  judicially  determined,  such  precedents  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable— separately  from  the  customary  recognition  of 
xmiversal  jurisprudence,  (see  antej  §§99,  100.)  In  countries 
wherein  jurisprudence  has  long  been  developed,  the  test  of  this 
imiversality  of  extent  will  ordinarily  be  found  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  sources  of  law-wither  the  law  of  naiianSy  or 
positive  legislation.  But  if  cases,  affecting  personal  condition, 
are  supposable  in  which  these  do  not  apply,  it  may  be  taken  to 
be  a  legitimate  result  of  the  axiomatic  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence, rendered  legally  authoritative  by  the  practice  of  legis- 
lating states,  that  wherever  (in  whatever  national,  or  independent 
jurisdiction,)  the  juridical  declaration  of  capacity  for  legal 
rights  is  not  made  by  creating  a  relative  condition  of  legal 
superiority  for  certain  natural  persons  over  other  natural  per- 
sons, but  is  judicially  recognized  as  the  statement  of  a  law  in 
the  secondary  sense  of  the  word  law^  or  of  a  mode  of  existence, 
antecedent  to  all  rules  of  action  embraced  in  the  positive  law  of 
that  jurisdiction,  it  has  therein  (in  that  jurisdiction)  the  charac- 
ter of  a  law  of  universal  personal  extent,  which  must  be  judi- 
cially applied  as  municipal  (internal)  law,  and  also  as  inter- 
national law.  Where,  therefore,  the  local,  or  mxmicipal  law, 
operating  as  the  internal,  or  territorial  law,  upon  persons 
regarded  as  its  native,  or  domiciled  subjects,  takes  cognizance 
of  them  as  legal  persons,  as  well  as  natural  persons,  attributing 
to  them  capacity  for  legal  rights  and  duties,  simply  as  a  part 
or  incident  of  the  attributes  of  natural  persons,  the  constituents 
of  society,  it  thereby  declares,  or  recognizes  a  natural  law  or 
principle — a  law  in  the  secondary  sense — which  must  be  re- 
ceived and  applied  by  its  tribunals,  or  judicial  officers,  as  a 
universal  law  in  reference  to  natural  persons  appearing  within 
its  jurisdiction.  And,  in  this  case,  no  law  of  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion regarding  a  natural  person  as  a  thing ,  or  chattel — the  object 
of  rights  only,  without  capacity  for  rights — can  be  allowed  by 
those  tribunals  to  have  international  recognition;  unless,  by 
direct  act  of  positive  legislation,  (statutes.  Or  treaties,)  such  law 
of  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  formerly  binding  on  the  alien,  is  al- 
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lowed  to  take  effect  as  a  law  personal  to  him,  and  exceptional 
to  the  local,  or  territorial  law.  The  alien  must  be  regarded,  in 
all  judicial  processes,  like  the  native  or  domiciled  inhabitants 
of  the  jurisdiction,  as  being  possessed  of  all  the  rights  which  the 
local  law  attributes  to  natural  persons  who  are  not  aliens,  and 
as  owing  only  those  obligations  which  are  derived  from  some 
law  for  legal  persona^  and  of  such  a  character  that  thej  may  be 
recognized  internationally  without  contravening  in  other  respects 
the  law  of  natural  rights  and  universal  application  as  judicially 
known  in  that  jurisdiction/ 

§116.  But  personality  or  capacity  for  legal  rights  might  be 
recognized  in  all  natural  persons  by  the  laws  of  one  national 
jurisdiction,  though  relations  might  also  be  established,  under 
those  laws,  which  would  give  to  one  person  a  control  over 
another,  such  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  legal  possession  of  per- 
sonal liberty  by  the  latter ;  and  these  rights  of  control  and  cor- 
relative obligations  of  subjection  might  be  internationally  recog- 
nized in  other  national  jurisdictions,  as  the  incidents  of  a  rela- 
tion between  legal  persons.  Thus  the  loss  of  personal  liberty 
under  the  criminal  law  of  another  state  might  be  international  • 
ly  supported,  while  the  personality  of  the  individual  whose 
freedom  is  compromised  or  denied  is  not  disallowed.  Or  the 
relations  of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  master  and 
servant, — ^where  the  servitude  of  the  latter  is  involuntary,  though 
not  of  the  chattel  character, — ^might  be  internationally  allowed 
in  a  jurisdiction  wherein,  on  the  grounds  above  stated,  chattel 
davery  could  be  disallowed  or  ignored,  under  a  judicial  applica- 
tion of  the  private  international  law.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  legal  attribution  of  personality  without  at  the 
same  time  attributing  some  definite  or  specific  legal  rights,  indi- 
vidual or  relative  {ante  §§  45, 46.)  Whenever  legal  obligations  are 
attributed  to  a  natural  person,  the  law,  which  creates  those  obli- 
gations, must  enable  him  by  a  legal  capacity  for  choice  and 
action,  to  fulfil  those  obligations, — ^recognizing  such  action  to 
be  according  to  a  legal  faculty  or  power  of  action, — ^and  conse- 
quently recognizing  a  certain  possession  of  legal  rights.  It 
^ould  otherwise  enable  others  to  act  in  reference  to  him  simply 
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as  an  object}  and  so  make  him  a  chattel  or  thing,  to  which  not 
even  legal  obligations  can  be  attributed.  Legal  personalitj 
must  consist  in  and  by  rights,  (§§  43, 44.)  The  municipal  (local 
or  internal)  lliw  must  make  this  recognition  of  personality  by  the 
attribution  of  some  rights ;  though  it  is  not  necessary,  and  is, 
indeed,  naturally  impossible,  that  all  persons  should  sustain 
similar  relations.  Some  rights,  however,  may  be  attributed  to 
persons  which  are  not  incidents  of  relations  of  specific  persons 
to  other  specific  persons,  or  which  may  be  equally  attributed  to 
any  number  of  persons ;  while  others  must  be  taken  to  be  inci- 
dents of  relations  caused  by  laws  having,  necessarily,  limited 
personal  extent,  (§§  55-57.)  Where  by  the  local  or  internal 
law  all  domiciled  inhabitants  are  recognized  as  legal  persons, 
irrespectively  of  the  possession  of  relative  rights,  ordinarily  so 
called,  (§  40,)  and  that  recognition  of  legal  personality  is  made, 
not  simply  as  the  attribution  of  a  naked  right  to  life,  protected 
by  public  criminal  law,  vindicating  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
(§  45,)  but  by  attributing  definite  indimdual  or  absolute  rights, 
protected  by  the  private  law  of  remedy, — there  the  local  law, 
attributing  those  rights,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  recognition 
of,  or  statement  of,  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense, — a  natural 
law ;  and  those  rights  be  taken  to  be  the  incidents  of  a  state  of 
things  existing  independently  of  rules  of  action  established  by 
the  state.  Being  of  this  character  it  may  be  judicially  taken  to 
be  a  law  of  universal  personal  extent ;  that  is,  one  applying  to  all 
persons  within  the  power  or  recognized  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
that  law,  and  those  rights  may  be  attributed  to  all,  as  being 
natural  or  primordial  rights, — ^that  is,  rights  incident  to  the  con- 
dition of  persons  in  the  simple  primordial  relation  of  individual 
members  of  civil  society.  Where  the  right  of  personal  liberty 
is  thus  attributed  by  the  municipal  (internal)  law  to  each  indi- 
vidual domiciled  within  the  limits  of  a  state  or  national  juris- 
diction, it  must  be  taken  to  be  attributed  to  those  natural  per- 
sons under  a  law  intended,  by  its  political  source,  to  be  a  law  of 
universal  personal  application;  which  is  to  be  judicially  taken 
to  apply  to  all  persons  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  that 
law,  irrespectively  of  their  domicil  or  their  previous  subjection 
to  other  laws  or  jurisdictions ;  and  this  attribution  of  that  right 
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will  be  made  whenever  the  condition  of  a  person  is  to  be  deter- 
mined under  the  private  international  law  of  that  jurisdiction.' 

§  117.  But  where  the  local  (internal)  law  itself  supports  rela- 
tions, between  its  domiciled  inhabitants,  in  which  some  persons 
do  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  personal  liberty,  or  are  placed  in  a 
condition  of  obligation,  correlative  to  the  rights  of  others,  which 
may  be  called  a  condition  or  stciius  of  slavery  or  bondage, — 
there  the  local  law  does  not  attribute  the  right  of  personal  free- 
dom, nor  any  other  right, — ^inconsistent  with  such  condition  of 
bondage, — ^universally,  or  to  all  natural  persons.  And,  according 
to  principles  before  stated,  the  slave  or  bond  condition  of  an 
alien,  caused  by,  or  existing  under  the  law  of  his  former  domicil, 
will  receive  judicial  support,  or  become  realized,  actualized,  or 
carried  out  under  the  "  comity  of  nations"  or  the  judicial  rule 
which  is  known  imder  that  name :  being  then  a  legal  effect 
ascribed  to  the  private  international  law  of  the  forum  of  juris- 

*  Tbongh  there  maj  be  a  great  want  of  harmony  among  the  writers  who,  distin- 
goiahing  between  rao^  permmal  and  mixetf  itatutes,  have  attempted  to  give  general  rules 
nr  their  international  recognition,  ihey  have  unquestionably  agreed,  to  a  veiy  great 
extent,  in  saying  that  the  «ftih»,  condition  or  capacity  for  rights  of  a  natural  person  if 
ereiy  where  judicially  determinable  according  to  the  law  of  his  domiciL  See  Story : 
Coot  L.  oh.  iv.  and  the  older  authorities  there  cited.  Sayigny :  Heut  R.  R.  B.  IIL  o. 
Lf  863.    Foeliz:  Dr.  Int.  Pr.  f  29. 

This  principle  has  been  so  often  judicially  applied  that,  sulject  to  certain  ezoep- 
tioosi  more  or  less  generally  admitted,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  rule  of  the  customary 
faitemational  priyate  law  of  ciTilized  states,  having  the  character  of  a  rule  of  vnhenai 
juruprtuknce,  (See  ante  §  93.)  But  no  one  exception  to  this  rule  is  more  harmoni- 
ously recoffnized  by  the  authorities  than  this, — that  the  condition  of  involuntary  servitude 
eetablishea  by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  will  not  be  recognised  in  another  independent 
territory  wherein  such  a  condition  is  unknown  to  the  local  law.  See  Story :  ConC 
L.  g  96.  Savigny :  B.  HI.  c.  I  §  849 ;  and  §  865,  A.  7.  Wiechter :  Archiv.  Bd.  25, 
p.  172.  SchsBffner :  §  84.  Foelix :  Dr.  Int  Pr.  §  81,  note.  Phillimore :  Intemat  L. 
p.  885. 

These  authors,  however,  do  not  now  explun  how  the  tribunal  is  to  know  that  the 
law  which  it  has  to  determine  and  administer  forbids,  in  this  case,  the  operation  of 
the  general  rule.  They  either  state  the  exception  as  one  founded  on  the  customary 
international  law  of  all  states,  or  of  a  certain  number  of  states,  or  of  some  one  state, 
^making  it  a  rule  of  some  one  national  law,)  or  else  they  assume  that  the  tribunal  will 
derive  it  by  a  subjective  conception  of  the  wiU  of  the  legislator  or  juridical  sovereign. 
In  other  words,  they  assume  that  the  tribunal  must  declare  the  existence  of  such  a 
condition  contrary  to  jural  rules  In  the  first  alternative  it  is  evident  that  the  custom- 
ary international  law,  either  of  all  states,  or  of  a  number  of  states,  or  of  some  one 
•tate,  on  this  point,  may  be  different  at  difierent  times ;  in  the  other,  that  it  is  the 
moral  judgment  of  these  writers  themselves  which  makes  the  rule,  and  that  it  is  an 
o  priori  assumption  on  their  parts. 

And  there  is  another  deficiency  in  this  reference  to  the  law  of  the  domicil ;  for  since 
the  domicil  of  a  person  is  determined,  in  a  gn&t  degree,  by  his  own  act  of  choice,  (see 
Savigny :  Heut  R.  R,  B.  III.  c  i.  §  860,  ^  2,)  the  question  of  domicil  may  depend  upon 
the  akUut ;  for  since  a  slave  cannot,  as  such,  elect  a  domidlythe  question  of  his  dom- 
icil may  involve  a  prior  determination  of  hu  jMiif. 
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diction,  that  is,  to  a  rale  identified  in  its  coercive  authority  with 
the  rest  of  the  municipal  (national)  law.' 

§  118.  But  though  a  condition  of  slayerj  or  bondage  may 
exist  under  the  local  (internal)  law  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction, 
it  may  therein  be  considered  accordant  with  natural  reason  in 
respect  to  certain  specific  local. circumstances ;  being  the  effeot 
of  a  law  applying  to  a  portion  of  the  domiciled  inhabitants  in 
reference  to  the  existence  of  those  circumstances  only^  and 
having  a  peculiarly  local  or  national  character.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  this  slavery  or  bondage,  there  mary 
be,  in  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  the  same  jurisdiction,  a 
general  or  universal  attribution  of  peisonal  liberty  and  other 
rights  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  the  alien  under  the  law 
of  the  foreign  state,  to  all  natural  persons  who  are  not  in  those 
peculiar  circumstances  of  local  character  by  which,  or  in  refer> 
ence  to  which,  the  slavery  existing  under  the  internal  law  is 
legalized,  i.  e.  declared  jural— consistent  with  natural  reason. 
In  this  case  the  slavery  of  the  alien  could  not  be  judicially  sup- 
ported on  the  ground  of  comity — ^the  rule  so  called ;  because 
still  contrary  to  principles  having  (with  this  recognized  excep- 
tion under  tie  mtemal  law)  universal  extent  within  that  juris* 
diction ;  even  though  the  local  slavery  should  constitute  a  sUxtua 
— ^a  condition  of  rights  and  obligations — ^very  similar  in  its  social 
consequences  to  that  existing  under  the  foreign  law. 

§  119.  But  though  the  bond  condition  of  an  alien  should  not 
be  maintained  and  continued  imder  the  law  of  the  forum  of 
jurisdiction,  because  contrary  to  a  universal  attribution  of  per^ 
sonal  freedom  imder  the  local  law,  it  does  not  follow  that  that 
condition  would  not,  under  the  juridical  power  of  the  mvmt 
forum^  be  recognized  to  have  been  lawful  in  the  place  of  his 
domicil — the  foreign  country.  If,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  necessary 
consequence  of  fundamental  principles,  yet  it  has  always  been 
held,  in  the  customary  jurisprudence  of  every  country,  that  the 
jural  character  or  rightfulness  of  every  effect  of  foreign  law 
shall  be  admitted  at  least  so  far  as  that  effect  is  confined  to  the 
national  jurisdiction  of  that  law ;  whatever  may  be  the  juridical 
opinion  of  other  sources  of  law  respecting  such  effect  as  the 

'  Compan  mUe  g  6S,  note. 
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baais  of  rights  and  obligations  to  be  enforced  within  their  own 
jurisdictions.  In  other  words,  the  relations  or  actions  created 
or  allowed  by  a  foreign  law  are  costomarilj  recognized  to  have 
been  rightful,  in  and  for  its  own  domain ;  even  when  rights  and 
obligations  incident  to  those  relations  or  actions  are  not  main- 
tained or  continued  in  ih&forwm  of  jv/riadiction.  Therefore, 
although  the  right  of  an  alien  master  in  respect  to  his  slave, 
sanctioned  by,  or  existing  under  the  foreign  law — ^the  law  of 
their  domicil — should  be  disallowed  in  the  jurisdiction  to  which 
they  are  alien,  yet,  under  a  judicial  application  of  natural 
reason,  (that  is,  irrespectively  of  positive  legislation,)  it  will  be 
held  to  have  been  jural  or  rightful,  as  well  as  legal,  in  the  for- 
eign country — ^the  domicil  of  such  master  and  slave :  or  it  wUl, 
at  least,  not  be  held  to  have  been  a  violation  of  rights  which  in 
XiiQ  forum  of  jwrisdiction  may  be  attributed  to  the  slave,  nor 
the  subject  of  legal  remedy  in  that  forum. 

§120.  By  the  same  reasoning  it  would  appear  that  even 
where,  imder  the  lorn  of  the  forum^  the  right  of  the  alien  mas- 
ter created  by  the  law  of  their  domicil  would  not  continue,  or 
be  maintained  as  against  the  slave,  yet  rights  and  obligations 
existing  imder  the  latter  law  as  between  the  master  and  third 
parties,  in  respect  to  the  slave,  would  still  be  recognized  and 
maintained.  The  validity  of  the  master's  right  in  and  for  the 
place  of  his  foreign  domicil  being  admitted,  would  lead  to  a 
judicial  recognition  of  the  obligations  of  third  parties  correla- 
tive to  that  right.  The  right  of  civil  recompense  for  violation 
of  his  right  as  master,  in  the  place  of  his  domicil,  might,  there- 
fore, be  maintained  against  third '  parties  in  a  jurisdiction 
wherein  the  relation  itself,  as  between  the  master  and  slave, 
could  not  continue.  So,  too,  contracts  founded  upon  the  owner- 
ship of  slaves  in  foreign  states  would  be  judicially  recognized, 
and  the  rights  and  obligations  growing  out  of  them  be  judicially 
maintained  in  jurisdictions  wherein,  under  the  private  inter- 
national law,  the  condition  of  slavery  as  between  the  alien 
owner  and  liis  chattel  slave,  or  bondsman,  could  not  continue.* 

'  Bat  in  some  syttems  of  manicipal  (national)  law  a  character  of  immorality  is 
Mcribed  to  certain  actions  which  prevents  them  fix>m  hecommg,  nnder  the  jorisoic- 
tion  of  thote  systems,  the  basis  of  legal  rights  and  obligations ;  even  though  they  may 
hAve  created  such  rights  and  obligations  in  and  for  the  foreign  jurisdiction  where  such 
action  took  place.     Compare  Robinson  v.  Bland,  2  Burr.,  10S4. 
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§  121.  The  operation  of  law  upon  the  relations  of  private 
persons  is  a  consequence  of  their  being  actually  within  the  ter- 
ritorial dominion  of  the  sovereign  state  or  nation  from  whom 
that  law  proceeds.  But,  as  has  been  stated,  (§  54,)  those  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  international  jurisprudence,  are  techni- 
caUy  called  cUmunl,  determine  in  many  cases  whether  the 
condition  of  a  person  shall  be  controlled  directly  by  the  law  of 
the  jurisdiction  (the  irUemal  law)  in  which  he  is  found,  or,  indi- 
rectly, by  that  of  some  other  to  which  he  may  have  formerly 
been  subject  In  many  instances,  the  intention  of  the  person 
to  acquire  a  new  domicil  will  be  held  to  vary  the  legal  nature 
of  his  relations  both  in  respect  to  persons  and  in  respect  to 
things.  Servants,  or  slaves,  either  with  or  without  their  mas- 
ters or  owners,  may  appear  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  (a  jurisdic- 
tion other  than  that  of  their  domicil,)  either  as  aliens  seeking  a 
new  domicil  therein,  or  as  temporary  inhabitants,  still  continu- 
ing, in  view  of  the  law  of  ike  forwm^  to  have  their  former 
domicil.  But,  in  a  judicial  application  of  natural  reason  to  the 
condition  of  either  of  these  classes  of  aliens,  the  principles 
which  have  been  herein  before  stated  are  equally  of  force. 
Whenever  by  the  operation  of  these  principles,  or  by  positive 
legislation,  the  slavery  of  an  alien  person  is  continued  after 
a  change  of  domicil,  it  becomes  a  result  of  the  municipal  (in- 
ternal) law  of  the  jurisdiction  of  which  he  becomes  a  domiciled 
subject.  In  the  other  case, — ^that  is,  when  the  domicil  is  not 
changed,  it  is,  from  the  continuing  alien  character  of  the  person, 
a  result  of  the  private  international  law  of  the  same  forum. 

§  122.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  international 
recognition  of  personal  condition  which  has  been  considered  in 
this  chapter  is  only  SLJtidicial  act,  determined  by  general  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  and  that  it  is  always  subject  both  to  the 
customary  law  on  the  subject  (anterior  judicial  practice)  which 
may  have  prevailed  in  the  forum  of  jurisdiction,  and  also  to  the 
positive  legislation  of  the  sovereign  of  the  forum,  giving  an 
original  rule  extending,  or  limiting,  the  entire  judicial  discre- 
tion of  its  tribunals.*  Tlie  action  of  the  state,  or  nation,  being, 
as  compared  witli  the  action  of  its  tribunals,  autonomic,  or  in- 

*  Sdudfoer:  §  81.    Savigny:  Hent  R.  R.,  B.  IIL.  o.  L,  § 861  A. 
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dependent  of  law,  in  admitting  or  rejecting  a  foreign  law  npon 
the  gronnd  of  comity,  or  in  receiving  or  repudiating  a  principle 
before  aacribed  to  the  law  of  nations — ^oniverBal  jurisprudence. 

Nova.— In  eonnection  with  the  proTinoe  of  the  jodioial  officer  in  this  reqwcft,  a 
prineiple  eannoi  be  fbi|;otten  by  American  tribunals  which  ii  no  where  so  fnlly  {Hot* 
tntod  M  in  the  jnriapmclenoe  which  they  apply ;  bnt  in  stating  which,  in  an  e]6« 
mentaij  eaay,  it  may  be  weU  to  cite  an  authority  of  foreign  origin.  Waechter,  in  a 
note  to  the  passage  herein  before  dted,  (g  84,  n,)  after  the  words—"  that  the  reqai- 
flition  of  a  constitational  fonn  and  th^  limits  of  constitutional  power  alone  determine  iti 
Tsfidity"— L  e.,  ralidity  of  the  statate— obserres:  (Tr.)  "  The  determination  of  this 
mnsl^  nnqnestionably,  i^ipertain  to  the  Judge.  Tliat  is  to  say — in  our  constitutional 
■tatee  he  is  bound,  in  difpensing  the  law,  to  follow  the  legislative  dispositions  of  the 
government  only  when  they  conform  to  the  requisitions  of  the  constitutional  law.  It 
ia  true  that  he  is  merely  the  servant  and  instrument  of  the  law,  (Bechtsgeseties,)  bui) 
eertainly,  he  is  the  servant  of  a  vaUd  law  (Gesetzes)  only.  It  is,  therefore,  botfi  Us 
piwinee  and  his  duty,  before  applying  a  rule  which  daims  to  be  a  law,  or  an  exercise 
of  tlie  legislative  function,  to  examine,  aooording  to  the  existing  oonstitntional  law, 
whe^er  it  aetuoBjf  it  a  tow,— that  is,  whether  it  has  those  qualities  which,  according 
to  the  oonstitntion,  must  belong  to  a  valid  law.  If  these  aire  wanting,  it  is  his  duty 
moi  to  regard  the  decree  as  a  valid  law.  It  is  true  that  this  has  of  late  been  denied 
by,  ke^  [dting  a  German  writer.]  But  tibis  opposite  view  would  make  the  judgi^ 
m  Ms  fimctjon,  the  sol^ject  of  the  executive  power,  [that  is,  in  a  state  where  the  ex- 
eeotive  and  legislative  functions  are  not  clearly  separated,]  and  destroy  both  his  oon« 
atitirtional  independence  and  the  right  of  the  citisen,  which  is,  to  owe  a  eauSiuHoMd 
obe&nee,  only,  to  the  executive  power,*  &o.,  &o.    [Giving  the  German  authoritiea] 


CHAPTER  m. 

OF  THB  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MTJKIOIPAL  (nATIONAL)  LAW  IN  THB 
ENGLISH  COLONIES  OF  NOBTH  AMBBIGA.  PERSONAL  EXTENT  OF 
THE  OOMMON   LAW  OF  ENGLAND. 

§  123.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  chapter  in  what  sense 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  any  pos- 
sessor of  sovereignty  shall  exercise  dominion  is  determined  by 
pnblic  international  law  (§  51).  When  changes  take  place  in 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  domain  so  held,  by  the  pos- 
sessors of  sovereign  powers,  the  same  law,  or  more  strictly,  per- 
haps, those  principles  of  the  law  of  nations^ — ^universal  jurispru- 
dence,— which  enter  equally  into  municipal  and  international 
public  law,  and  are  sometimes  denominated  the  natural  or  neces- 
sary law  of  nations,  may  be  regarded  as  determining  the  munici- 
pal (national)  law  which  shall  thereafter  prevail  in  the  territory 
thus  transferred  or  acquired ;  at  least  until  the  new  sovereign 
has  exercised  empire  in  establishing  or  promulgating  law  by 
positive  enactments.  Where  such  territory  has  been  previously 
occupied  by  a  nationality  having  a  political  organization,  with 
sovereignty  manifested  in  the  promulgation  of  laws,  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations  entering  into  international  and  mu- 
nicipal law,  which,  if  not  also  a  natural  or  necessary  principle, 
has  always  been  received  in  the  customary  jurisprudence  of  civ- 
ilized states,  that  the  laws  formerly  prevailing  with  territorial 
extent  therein  remain  in  force,,  and  act  as  before  upon  all  pri- 
vate persons  within  that  territorial  jurisdiction  xmtil  changed 
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by  the  new  Bovereign ;  *  with  the  necessary  exception  of  the  pre* 
viously  existing  pubUc  law  or  law  of  political  constitntion, 
which  is  implied  in  the  supposed  fact  of  a  change  of  dominion, 
and  also  with  an  exception  which  is  based  upon  the  jural  char- 
acter of  states  promulgating  law  as  the  rule  of  right,  viz:  that 
former  laws  become  abrogated,  by  the  act  of  acquisition,  which 
are  contrary  in  effect  to  rules  which,  by  the  tribunals  of  the  new 
sovereign,  are  taken  to  have  a  universal  extent;  or  which,  it  may 
be  said,  are  taken  to  have  moral  /orce  in  human  relations,  as 
natural  principles,  independently  of  the  will  of  the  state ;  or 
which,  in  the  language  of  Blackstone  in  a  passage  hereinafter 
cited,  are  taken  to  be  part  of  "  the  law  of  God,"  as  interpreted 
by  the  new  possessor  of  sovereignty, — and  so  held  to  be  univer- 
sally applicable.*  Where  the  territory  acquired  has  been  previ- 
ously unoccupied  by  any  such  power  its  future  laws,  that  is,  the 
laws  which  shall  therein  prevail  as  the  territorial  law,  must 
originate  in  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  acquiring  it. 

§  124.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations^  contained  in 

'  Bowjar :  XJnSv.  Pub.  Law,  p.  158.  Sir  Wm.  Jones :  Inst,  of  Hindu  Law,  Art  208. 
**  In  the  pari  regarding  the  dnty  of  the  rojal  and  militaiy  caste  or  Kchatrijas,  it  ia 
laid  down,  that  after  a  king  lias  oonqnered  a  oonntiy,  he  oaght  to  maintain  the  laws 
of  the  conqnered  nation  as  they  have  been  prontnlgated.'*  «  «  "  The  preservation 
of  the  Hindn  law  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  is  a  romaikable  fact,  as  the  Mo- 
luunmedan  law  has  no  prorision  resembling  the  laws  of  Manoa  mentioned  above,  bnt 
on  the  contrary  does  not  tolerate  the  laws  of  a  conqnered  nation." 

Clark's  Colonial  Law,  p.  4.     Campbell  v.  Hall,  Cowp.  209.     Duponceau  on  Juris- 

fion,  p.  65.     I  Kent's  Comm.  (7th  Ed.)  p.  178,  note. 

*  2  Peere  Williams,  75,  (1722,)  it  was  said  bj  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  have  been 
determined  by  the  lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  npon  an  appeal  from  the  foreign  planta- 
tion. ^  *  *  **  dd.  Until  such  laws  be  given  by  the  conquering  prince,  the  laws 
and  custom  B  of  the  conquered  country  shall  hold  place,  unless  when  these  are  contrary 
to  our  religion  or  enact  any  thing  that  is  malum  in  se,  or  are  silent ;  for  in  all  such 
cases  the  law  of  the  conquering  country  shall  prevail  *  To  this  extent  only  is  the  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  true  which  is  made  in  Calvin's  case  (17  Coke,  R.  7) — "  if  a 
Christian  country  b  conquered  the  laws  remain,  but  if  it  be  infidel,  the  laws  of  the  infidel 
are  ipso  facto  abrogated,"  etc.  In  Blankard  v.  Galdy  (1694^,  as  reported  in  Salkeld,  411, 
the  court  "  held  that  in  the  case  of  an  infidel  country  their  laws  do  not  entirely  cease 
but  only  rach  as  are  against  the  law  of  God."  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  illustra- 
tion of  such  exception  in  the  whole  history  of  British  conquest  and  colonixation.  For 
when  lands  occupied  by  savage  tribes  have  been  acquired,  the  country  has  been  taken 
to  have  had  no  territorial  law.  In  Campbell  r.  Hall,  Cowp.  209,  Lord  Mansfield  (1774) 
laid :  **  The  laws  of  a  conquered  country  continue  in  force  until  they  are  altered  by  the 
conqueror ;  the  absurd  exception  as  to  Pagans,  mentioned  in  Calvin's  case,  shows  the 
universality  and  antiquity  of  the  maxim.  For  that  distinction  could  not  exist  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  in  all  probabili^  arose  from  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  the  Croisadesw** 

Whether  laws  allowing  torture  have  been  abrogated  by  British  dominion,  see  Stokes 
on  the  Colonies,  p.  11,  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  Cowper's  R.  169;  Sir  Thomas  Picton'i 
case,  80  Howell's  St  Trials.     Report  of  the  Madras  Torture  Commission. 

\ 
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the  first  and  second  of  the  three  maxims,  stated  in  the  preyions 
chapter,  which  enter  into  the  foundation  of  international  and 
municipal  law,  that,  so  far  as  laws  are  territorial  in  their  extent, 
persons  passing  from  one  territory  to  another  change  at  the 
same  time  the  municipal  (national)  law  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject But  laws  also  have  a  distinct  personal  extent  when  sua- 
tained,  as  applying  to  certain  persons,  by  some  sovereign  power 
having  jurisdiction  over  them.  This  personal  quality  of  laws  is 
manifested  in  colonization ;  where  the  laws  which  prevail  in 
the  territory  colonized  depend  upon  the  extension  given  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  colonist  to  the  law9  binding  on  him  in  his 
original  domicil.  In  order  that  the  personality  of  laws  may  be 
thus  manifested  in  colonization,  or  that  laws  may  thus  accom- 
pany colonists  beyond  the  limits  of  their  former  domicil,  it  is 
evident  that  the  sovereign  national  power,  from  which  that  law 
proceeds,  must  also  be  sovereign  over  the  territory  to  which  the 
person  is  transferred.  Herein  the  maintenance  of  personal  laws  . 
in  colonization  is  part  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law  of  some 
one  state,  and  differs  from  that  recognition  of  the  law  of  a  for- 
eign domain,  as  a  law  personal  to  an  alien  immigrant,  which 
may  be  made  in  intemdtional  law.  And  here  it  is  evident  that 
the  exposition  of  laws  in  their  personal  and  territorial  extent 
implies  a  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  sovereignty,  domain,  na- 
tive subject,  alien  subject,  &c.,  which  are  explained  by  those 
axioms  or  definitions  which  make  the  necessary  law  of  nations^ 
and  are  presupposed  in  international  and  municipal  law.* 

§  125.  From  the  earliest  instances  of  the  political  annexation 
of  foreign  territories  to  the  dominion  of  the  British  crown,  there 
has  been  much  dispute  in  English  jurisprudence  respecting  the 
personal  extent  of  the  laws  of  England  in  reference  to  such  ter- 
ritories.*   The  occupation  of  countries  in  the  Western  Continent 

>  Ante  §§  48,  49. 

*  A.  D.  1607— Calvin*8  oase,  (case  of  the  Post-nati  in  Scotland,)  7  Co.  R.  17;  Le 
OAfle  de  Tanistrv  (nnder  Brehon  law  of  Ireland)  Davis's  R.  28 ;  1666-— Vaughan  R.  pp. 
290,  402,  (relating  to  Ireland  and  Wales) ;  1684 — ^Wytham  r.  Dntton,  8  Mod.  160  ;  re- 
versed in  1694 — Dntton  r.  Howell  &c.,  Shower's  Pari,  cases,  24;  1694 — Blankard  ». 
Galdy,  4  Mod.  R.  215,  and  Salk.  411;  1705— Smith  r.  Brown  &  Cooper,  Salk.  666, 
Holt  R.  495.  Smith  r.  Oonld,  Salk.  667,  and  2  Lord  Raym.  1274;  1769— Rex  r. 
Vanghan,  4  Bnrr.  2500;  1774— Mostyn  r.  Fabrigas,  I  Cowp.  161  and  Campbell  v. 
Hall,  1  Cowp.  204;  1802— Collett  r.  Keith,  2  East,  260;  1817— Atty.  Gen.  v.  Stew- 
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before  unoccupied  hj  ciyilized  societies,  presented  an  unprece- 
dented question  of  jurisdiction.  Tlie  leading  authorities  on  this 
point  are  thus  summed  up  by  Blackstone  (Oomm.  Introd.  p. 
107)  in  a  passage  often  cited :  ^  ^^  Plantations  or  colonies  in  dis^ 
tant  countries  are  either  such  where  the  lands  are  claimed  by 
right  of  occupancy  only,  by  finding  them  desert  and  unculti- 
vated and  peopling  them  from  the  mother  country,  or  where, 
when  already  cultivated,  they  have  been  gained  by  conquest  or 
ceded  to  us  by  treaties.  And  both  these  rights  are  founded  upon 
the  law  of  nature,  or  at  least  upon  that  of  nations.  But  there 
is  a  difiTerence  between  these  two  species  of  colonies  with  re- 
spect to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound.  For  it  hath  been 
held,  (2  Salk.  411,  666,)  that  if  an  uninhabited  country  be  discov- 
ered and  planted  by  English  subjects,  all  the  English  laws 
then  in  being,  which  are  the  birthright  of  every  subject,  (2  P. 
Wms.  75,)  are  immediately  there  in  force.  But  this  must  be 
understood  with  very  many  and  very  great  restrictions.  Such 
colonists  carry  with  them  only  so  much  of  the  English  law  as  is 
applicable  to  their  own  situation  and  the  condition  of  an  infant 
colony;  such  for  instance  as  the  general  rules  of  inheritance  and 
of  protection  from  personal  injuries.  The  artificial  refinements 
and  distinctions  incident  to  the  property  of  a  great  and  com- 
mercial people,  the  laws  of  police  and  revenue,  the  mode  of 
maintenance  for  an  established  clergy,  the  jurisdiction  of  spir- 
itual courts,  and  a  multitude  of  other  provisions,  are  neither 
necessary  npr  convenient  for  them,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
in  force.  What  shall  be  admitted  and  what  rejected,  at  what 
times  and  under  what  restrictions,  must  in  case  of  dispute  be 
decided  in  the  first  instance  by  their  own  provincial  judica- 
ture, subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  king  in  council : 
the  whole  of  their  constitution  being  also  liable  to  be  new-mod- 
elled and  reformed  by  the  general  superintending  power  of  the 

art,  2  Mer.  159  ;  1824— Forbm  r.  Cochruie,  2  Barn.  &  Cress.  468;  1886— Beaumont 
V.  Barret,  1  Moore's  cases  before  P.  C.  75. 

Similar  questions  mnst  ha^e  arisen  within  England  itself  npon  the  Norman  con* 
quest,  and  before  that  erent,  upon  the  nnion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchies  under 
Egbert,  A.  D.  827.  The  local  customs  of  England,  snch  as  gavel-kind,  were  nothing 
else  than  the  remaining  common  law  of  certain  districts  formerly  constituting  inde- 
pendent sovereignties. 

*  See  Atty.  Gen.  e.  Stewart,  2  Merivale,  159.    Story  Comm.  §  151. 
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legislature  in  the  mother  country.  But  in  conquered  or  ceded 
countries  that  have  already  laws  of  their  own,  the  king  may  in- 
deed alter  and  change  the  laws ;  but,  tiU  he  does  actually  change 
them,  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country  remain,  unless  such  as  are 
against  the  laws  of  God,  as  in  the  case  of  an  infidel  country,  (7 
Kep.  17.  Calvin's  case,  Dutton  v.  Howell,  Shower's  Pari,  cases, 
81.)  Our  American  plantations  are  principally  of  this  latter  sort, 
being  obtained  in  the  last  century,  either  by  right  of  conquest 
and  driving  out  the  natives  (with  what  natural  justice  I  shall 
not  at  present  inquire)  or  by  treaties.  And  therefore  the  common 
law  of  England,  as  such,  has  no  allowance  or  authority  there ; 
they  being  no  part  of  the  mother  country,  but  distinct,  though 
dependent,  dominions.  They  are  subject,  however,  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  parliament,  though  (like  Ireland,  Man  and  the  rest) 
not  bound  by  any  Acts  of  parliament  unless  particularly  named." 
§  126.  The  theory  generally  maintained  by  the  crown  law- 
yers, anteriorly  to  the  American  Bevolution,  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  common  law,  in  being  the  law  of  the  rights  of 
Englishmen,  was  so,  only  so  far  as  it  was  the  territorial  law  of 
Great  Britain  ;  that  it  determined  the  rights  of  British  subjects 
only  while  in  England,  and  that  when  in  any  colony,  or  other 
particukr  district  forming  part  of  the  Empire,  their  rights 
would  be  determined  entirely  by  a  law  having  a  like  territorial 
extent  in  and  for  that  colony  or  district :  a  law  which  could 
originate  solely  in  the  will  of  the  king,  or  of  the  king  and  parliar 
ment,  legislating  for  that  colony  or  district,  as  a  several  territo- 
rial domain.'  This-  theory,  and  the  inferences  which  those  ad- 
vocates of  the  royal  prerogative  who  admitted  Blackstone's  al- 
ternatives, based  upon  his  assumption  that  the  American  colo- 
nies were  "  principally  of  the  latter  sort,"  were  not  only  con- 
stantly controverted  by  the  colonists  themselves,  but  by  many 
English  publicists  of  the  time.'    And  it  must  now  be  taken  as  a 

*  Chitty  on  Prerogatives,  c.  iiL  Chalmen^s  Hiit  of  Revolt  of  Am.  CoL  voL  i.  p. 
802.  1  Salk.  666.  American  Tracts,  voL  L ;  Dmnmer*s  Defence  of  the  M.  E.  Char- 
teia,  p.  49, — **  And  to  complete  the  oppression,  when  they  upon  their  trial  claimed  the 
privileges  of  Englishmen,  they  were  scoffinffly  told,  these  things  wonld  not  follow  them 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth :  unnatural  insult,  Ac.** 

*  Reeves's  Hist  of  Law  of  Shipping,  p.  188.  1  Chakners's  Opinions,  pp.  28,  196, 
220.  2.  Chalm.  Op.,  p.  202,  209,  240.  Dr.  Richard  Price's  Observations  on  Civil 
lib.  &c.,  pub.  1766. 
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Bettled  axiom  of  American  law,  that  the  territory  of  the  colonies 
was  claimed  by  right  of  occupancy,  or  by  finding  it  ^^  desert  and 
nncnltivated ;"  and  that  the  common  law  of  England  first  ob- 
tained in  that  part  of  the  Empire  as  a  law  personal  to  the  Eng- 
liah-bom  colonist' 

Besides  the  effect  of  this  principle,  all  the  charters,  with  the 
single  exception  of  that  of  Pennsylvania,*  declared  that  the  colo- 
nists and  their  children  should  have  all  the  rights  of  subjects 
bom  in  England.' 

§  127.  But,  it  being  supposed  that  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land was  thus  transplanted  with  the  British  colonist  to  America, 
and  was  there  operative  in  determining  his  rights  as  a  private 
person,  another  question,  or  one  >srhich  was  the  same  question 
— regarded  as  a  matter  of  public  law — ^arose, — upon  what  politi- 
cal authority  would  the  continuance  of  that  law,  as  the  territo- 
rial law  of  that  colony,  thereafter  depend  ? 

According  to  the  views  of  the  English  lawyers,  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies,  the  patent  gave  a  title  to  the 
soil,  but  prerogatives  of  government  could  only  be  exercised 
under  a  charter  from  the  crown.*  With  the  exception  of  the 
first  charter  of  Virginia,  of  1606,*  the  royal  charters,  in  consti- 
tuting the  colonial  governments,  provided  that  the  local  legisla- 
tion should  not  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  or  that  it 
should  be  conformable  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  laws  of 
England ;  and  besides  this,  the  charters,  as  before  noticed,  guar- 
anteed to  the  English  colonists  and  their  descendants  the  rights 
of  subjects  bom  in  England.* 

'  StoxT*!  Comm.  $§  152-7,  and  the  nnmenms  anthorities  cited  there ;  and  for  th« 
modem  Engliib  doctrine,  Ctdtty  on  PrerogatiTei,  p.  80.  Chitty's  Commer.  Law,  vol. 
L  p.  689.     Rex  r.  Brampton,  18  East's  R.  288. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  always  derided  this  principle  of  the  prsonal  extent  of  the 
common  law.  See  Jeffisrson's  Correspondence,  toL  iv.,  p.  178.  Jefferson,  beinff  of  the 
a  priori  or  "  law  of  nature  **  school,  conld  be  at  no  loss  for  a  basis  upon  i^ch  to 
rest  such  roles  of  action  as  he  might  approve  tit. 

*  Stor/s  Comm.  §  122. 

'  See  mse,  ch.  vl     Stoi/s  Comm.  B.  L  ch.  16,  17* 
«  1  Banc  821.     1  Hild.  175. 

*  1  Hen.  Stat  57.  1  Banc.  122,  186.  The  code  of  regnlations  made  by  the  king, 
however,  required  that  the  local  ordinances  should  conform  to  the  laws  of  England,  and 
dioolfd  not  tonch  life  or  limb.     Story's  Comm.  §  44. 

*  In  reference  to  the  first  charter  of  Virginia,  1606,  Bancroft  says,  vol  L  121 :  "  To 
the  emigrants  it  was  promised  that  they  and  their  chfldren  should  continue  to  be  Eng- 
Ushmen — a  oonoession  which  secured  them  rights  on  returning  to  England,  but  offered 
no  barrier  against  colonial  iigustioe.*'    In  thu  view  the  guarantee  of  the  rights  pes- 
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There  were  some  very  material  differences  in  Hie  political 
eonfltitatioD  of  these  colonial  governments  in  being  respectively 
either  chartered,  proprietary,  or  provincial.^  This  difference  in 
the  investiture  of  political  rights  natnrally  occasioned,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  their  settlement,  important  differences  between 
the  colonies  in  respect  to  the  recognition  of  private  liberties,  or 
die  foundation  of  the  rights  of  private  individuals  under  public 
law. 

§  128.  The  New  England  colonial  governments  were,  how- 
ever, also  based  on  an  extraordinary  foundation,  having,  within 
their  several  jurisdictions  at  least,  a  recognized  political  exist* 
ence  and  validity,  in  the  voluntary  compact  of  those  in  each  who 
agreed  in  constituting  themselves  the  original  ^^  freemen,"  and 
in  their  individual  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the  whole 
body  of  freemen '  to  legislate  as  a  political  state  by  the  voice  of 
the  majority. 

The  first  settlers  of  Plymouth  colony  in  Massachusetts  en- 
tered into  a  compact  for  government  before  the  landing,  by 
which  they  combined  themselves  together  into  a  civil  state  or 
body  politic,  mutually  promising  ^^  all  due  submission  and  obe- 
dience" to  ^^sucH  just  and  equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  con- 
stitutions and  officers  from  time  to  time  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony ; "  •  and 
under  this  voluntary  association  they  afterwards  gradually  as- 
sumed, without  any  charter  firom  the  crown,  all  powers  of  gov- 
ernment for  local  purposes.*    The  governments  of  Rhode  Island, 

tesaed  by  every  Englishman  in  England  by  the  law  of  the  land  did  not  operate  as  a  law 
in  the  colony.  But  this  is  not  the  view  of  the  e£fect  of  anoh  a  guarantee  which  has 
been  taken  by  most  writers  on  this  subject.  It  is  generally  considered  to  hare  had  the 
same  eflfect  as  the  provision  afterwards  inserted  in  the  charters,  that  the  local  legida- 
tion  should  not  be  oontraxy  to  the  laws  of  England.  The  local  governmenti  xmder  the 
second  Virginia  charter  and  the  extraordinary  grant  of  power  to  the  council  of  tiie 
oompany  in  England,  therein  contained  (sections  18, 28),  seemed  to  have  attributed  no 
effect  to  the  guarantee  of  rights  in  the  individual  eolosJsta  <<  A  code  of  martial  law 
was  at  one  period  the  law  of  Virginia.  Servitude  for  a  limited  period  was  the  com- 
mon penalty  annexed  to  trifling  offences.*     1  Banc  151,  152. 

'  1  Bla.  Comm.,  p.  108.  Chitty  :  Commer.  Law,  l  p.  648.  Chitty  on  Preroga- 
tives, pi  80.     Curti^s  Hist  of  the  Constitution,  i.  pp.  4,  5. 

*  The  freemen  being,  however,  only  a  limited  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
aeknowUdgmenLf  even  if  morally  and  politically  justifiable,  being  in  some  sort  a-osmp*- 
tion,  that  is,  having  no  original  foundation  in  public  Um. 

'  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  p.  102.     1  Banc.  809. 

«  Story's  Comm.  §§  55,  56.     1  Banc  pp.  820-828.    2  Hutch,  ffist,  App.  t 
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Hartford  and  New  Haven,  were  first  formed  under  volimtary 
eompacts.* 

The  authorities  of  the  eolony  of  llfiiflBaiehnBettB  Bay,  thoiigh 
claiming  to  act  tinder  the  charter  of  goyemment  of  1628  to  ti^e 
freemen  and  associates  or  corporators  of  the  Company  organized 
in  England,  which  contained  provisfons  guaranteeing  common 
law  rights  to  the  colonists  and  limiting  the  legislative  power  of 
diat  Company,  acted  from  the  outset  under  a  view  of  their 
independence  of  the  imperial  authority,  which  differed  essentially 
from  the  political  doctrines  entertained  in  the  more  southern  col* 
oniee,  whose  constitution  had  been  more  definitely  settled  at  theii' 
foundation.  In  Massachusetts,  the  original  emigrants  and  their 
immediate  successors  regarded  themselves  as  founding  a  state 
(m  principles  of  natural  ethics  and  revealed  religion,  indepen- 
dently  of  any  positive  law  derived  from  apre-existing  political  au- 
thority. •  In  this  original  charter  there  was  no  provision  se- 
curing to  the  actual  colonists,  as  inhabitants  who  might  or  might 
not  be  connected  with  the  corporate  body  in  England,  any  share 
in  the  local  government ;  '  and  the  elective  franchise,  or  the 
capacity  of  being  a  freeman  of  the  colony,  even  after  the  trans- 
fer of  the  corporate  government  from  England  to  America  in 
1629,  was  made  by  the  grantees  of  the  charter,  or  the  so  called 
"freemen  "  and  associates  of  the  Company,  to  depend  on  church 
membership.*  Their  civil  polity  being  in  a  great  degree  iden- 
tified with  their  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  for  a  time  regarded  as  part  of 
their  civil  law  as  well  as  the  highest  rule  of  moral  duty. '    The 

■  1  Banc.  892,  402.  1  Ghilmers's  Aimals,  269.  1  Tmmbnirs  BimL,  27.  1  Ptt- 
kii^s  Hitt.,  42-47. 

*  Reevef's  Hist  Law  of  Shippings  p.  IdS.  SCoxy's  Comm.,  §  67.  1  Banc.  482.  1 
Hiifech.  Hift  p.  251,  2d  ed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  political  institution  of  aO 
nab  other  New  England  ooloniet  wai,  in  a  certain  degree,  derived  from  or  baaed  npon  the 
pie-exiftenoe  of  the  MaMachnsetts  colonj.     See  podj  oh.  vi. 

'  1  Hild.  180.     SUn/B  Comm.  $  6a 

*  Ancient  Charten  &o.,  p.  117.  1  Hntch.  Hist.  ^  26,  88.,  Note.  1  Holmes's  Annals, 
261.  1  Banc  860.  **  The  senrant,  the  bondman,  might  be  a  member  of  the  chnrch  and 
tiierafore  a  freeman  of  the  Companj.**  This  b  very  unlikely ;  it  was  probably  assumed 
that  the  elector  should  also  be  a  person  nti  Jurii ;  women  and  minors,  if  members  ot 
churches,  were  not  therefore  electors. 

*  1  Masi.  Rcooids,  p.  174.  2  Hutchinfon's  Hist  p.  8.  «*From  1640  to  1660  they 
aoproached  teiy  near  to  an  independent  commonwealth,  and  during  this  period  com- 
|Meted  a  system  of  laars  and  goremment,  the  plan  of  which  they  had  before  laid  and 
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reetriction  on  the  local  goTemment  b j  the  law  of  England 
from  time  to  time  acknowledged  by  the  authorities.  Ab  in  the 
declaration  of  the  General  Court  in  1661,  entitled — ^^  Concerning 
our  Liberties ; "  Art  6,  "  The  (Jovemor,  Deputy  (Jovemor,  As- 
sistants and  Bepresentatives  or  Deputies  have  full  power,  &c 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  without  appeal ;  except  laws  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  England."  ^  But,  until  the  remodelling  of  the 
colonial  government  of  Massachusetts  under  the  charter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  1691,  constituting  a  provincial  government  su- 
perseding the  two  governments  of  Plymouth  colony  and  Massar 
chusetts  Bay,  the  (General  Court,  constituted  either  of  the  ^^  free* 
men  "  in  person,  or  their  elected  representatives,  in  exerting 
powers  which  were  contested  as  derogatory  to  the  supremacy  oi 
the  king  and  parliament,  or  contrary  to  the  public  law  of  the 
Empire,  sometimes  exerted  them  in  a  manner  derogatory  of  com 
mon  law  rights  in  their  fellow-subjects — ^rights  existing  under  the 
guaranteed  private  law  of  the  colony.*  For  a  long  period  after 
their  first  settlement  the  New  England  colonies  seem  to  have 


began  to  execute.  In  this  they  deperted  from  their  charter,  sod  instead  of  makiiig  the 
laws  of  England  the  gnmndwork  or  their  code  they  prefarred  the  laws  ol  MoeeiL 

*  1  Hutch.  Hilt  app.  zia. 

'  1  Hatch.  Hist  p.  83,  94,  and  2  do.  p.  12.  Protest  of  MaTeridk  and  Child  in  164€. 
I  Hatch.  Hist  p.  145.  Answerof  Coancil  for  the  N.  E.  colonies  to  the  Privj  CoquoQ 
on  Morton  6  petition,  1S34.  1  Hotch.  Hist  251, 2d.  ed.  230,  8d.  ed. ;  his  Tiew  of  die 
Massachasetto  theory  of  gtyremment  2  Chalmers's  Opinions,  p.  81.  1  Hild.  188,  198; 
218,  247,  258,  255,  270,  279,  818. 

Case  of  the  Brownes  (1629X  see  Chalmers's  Political  Ann.  p.  148.  Yonng^s  Ghroii- 
ioles  of  Mass.  p.  287,  note.     1  Grahame's  Hist  p.  217. 

In  Connectioat  revised  laws  of  1821,  Title  94,  SodetU*.-^^*  An  act  relating  to  relig^oos 
societies  and  congregations,"  a  note  is  appended,  giving  an  interesting  sonunary  of  the 
legislation  of  the  colony  and  State  hearing  on  this  topie.  It  is  there  remarked :  **  TIm 
object  of  oar  ancestors  in  emigrating  to  the  coantry,  was  to  eigoy  their  religion,  not 
only  free  from  persecution,  bat  withoat  interrnption  from  Chri^ians  of  diflbrent  sen- 
timents. They  were  desiroas  of  msintaining  a  nniformity  of  doctrine  and  of  wonh^ 
Tlie  trne  principles  of  religions  liberty  were  not  then  known  in  any  Christian  ooontiyy 
and  toleration  was  not  the  virtae  of  the  age.  Accordingly,  on  their  arrival  tliey  fonned 
an  ecclesiastical  oonstitotion,'*  &c  &c  The  point  to  be  noticed  here  is  not  that 
they  had  wrong  ideas  aboat  the  rights  of  conscience  and  rdigioas  worship,  (which  may 
or  may  not  be  trae,)  bat  that  they  asarped  a  prorogative  of  sovereignty  over  tiieir  fellow- 
snbjects.  It  may  he  admitted  that  the  enforcement  of  the  trne  creed  and  form  of  wor- 
ship is  the  daty  of  the  state,  and  that  the  creed  and  form  of  worship  adopted  by  the 
colonists  was  the  tnie  one.  Still  the  qnestioo  is — ^had  they  the  legal  right,  by  pablic  law, 
to  exclade  from  their  limits  or  otherwise  panish  those  of  their  feUow-sabjects  who,  in 
England,  might  have  eqnally  differed  from  them  and  yet  have  been  nnm^ested  by  the 
law  of  the  land  ? 

For  other  recent  defences  of  the  New  England  governments,  see  North  Am.  Qaart. 
Rsv.,  Oct  1851,  Oct  1858,  and  among  the  araraal  addresses  before  the  New  En^and 
Socie^  in  N.  Y.  the  disooorse  of  J.  P.  Hall,  Esq.,  Deo.  22,  1847. 
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acknowledged  no  basis  for  the  liberties  of  the  individual  in- 
habitant beyond  the  will  of  the  local  power.  And,  whether  thej 
were,  severally,  at  particular  periods  oligarchical/  or  pure  democ- 
racies, the  government  ^presenting  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  electors  claimed  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  sovereign  power  in 
matters  of  private  law. 

§  129.  From  time  to  time  declarations  were  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent colonial  governments,  with  greater  or  less  solemnity,  in 
form  nearly  approaching  Magna  Charta  and  the  English  bills  of 
rights,  in  which  ^^  the  law  of  the  land  "  was  referred  as  the  safe- 
guard of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  free  inhabitants.  But  these 
appear  to  have  been  put  forth,  like  their  great  originals  at  the 
time  of  their  promulgation,  rather  as  guarantees  against  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  the  land  by  arbitrary  executive  power,  than 
as  appeals  to  common  law  and  those  charters  and  bills  of  rights 
as  of  constant  effect  against  the  supremacy  of  the  legislature.* 
They  were  probably  meant  for  protests  against  the  arbitrary  action 
of  the  imperial  government,  whether  legislative  or  executive, 
rather  than  pledges  against  the  abuse  of  that  power  which  was 
deemed  to  be  vested  in  the  local  government  In  some  instances 
where  the  common  law  of  England  was  recognized  by  the  colo- 
nial authority  as  the  foundation  of  the  rights  of  private  persons, 
the  power  of  sovereignty  to  alter  that  law  was  at  the  same  time 
implied  to  be  resident  in  the  provincial  government ;  as  by  the 
declaration  in  the  Plymouth  laws,  published  1636,  in  the  first 
article — "  we  the  associates  of  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth, 
coming  hither  as  freebom  6ul)ject8  of  the  kingdom  of  England, 
endowed  with  all  and  singular  the  privileges  belonging  to  such, 
&c." — and  in  the  fourth  article — "  that  no  person  in  this  gov- 
ernment shall  suffer  or  be  indamaged  in  respect  to  life,  limb, 
liberty,  good  name  or  estate,  under  color  of  law  or  countenance 
of  authority,  but  by  virtue  of  some  express  law  of  the  General 
Court  of  this  colony,  or  the  good  and  equitable  laws  of  our  na- 
tion, suitable  for  us  in  matters  which  are  of  a  civil  nature,  (as  by 

'  Comp.  Washlmni^s  Judicial  Hist  of  Mms.  Cb.  1.  Lechford'i  Plain  Dealing,  writ- 
ten about  1640  (lee  Mass.  Hist  CoU.  8d  series,  toL  iii.)  1  Hatch.  Hist.  p.  94,  note.  1 
Banc  481-485.    8  Banc.  15-19.     1  HUd.  288. 

*  Compare  Report  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  ^iginia,  1799,  on  the  Alien  and 
Sedi^on  laws,  Randolph's  Ed.  p.  22a 
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the  court  here  hath  been  accostomed,)  wherein  we  have  no  par- 
ticnlar  law  of  our  own,"  &c.  And  very  siniilar  in  effect  to  this 
was  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  in  1712,  recog- 
nizing the  binding  force  of  the  common  law,  as  modified  bj 
certain  specified  statutes  in  amendment  of  it,  ^^  but  only  when 
not  inconsistent  with  the  particular  constitutions,  customs  and 
laws  of  this  province."  * 

§  180.  A  power  in  the  common  law,  operating  as  a  personal 
law  to  limit  the  extent  of  colonial  legislation  in  matters  of  pri- 
vate law  was,  however,  in  the  colonies  themselves,  constandj 
asserted  by  those  who  believed  their  native  rights  infringed  un* 
der  colonial  laws,  whether  the  body  promulgating  liiose  laws 
existed  on  the  democratic  basis,  or  as  the  organ  of  a  provincial 
prsetor,  or  of  an  individual  proprietor.  In  Massachusetts  the 
aristocratic  and  theocratic  parties  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  view  of  the  foundation  of  their  civil  state  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  royal  power  and  the  influx  of  immigrants  entertain- 
ing different  opinions  in  matters  of  religion  or  of  ecclesiastical 
polity.*  And  in  all  the  colonies  the  equality  of  all  free  subjects 
of  the  empire,  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  civil  citizenship  under 
the  local  government,  became  established.  Even  in  the  prov- 
inces acquired  by  conquest,  the  personal  extent  of  the  common 
law  was  constantly  claimed  by  the  English  inhabitants.'  The 
Duke  of  York's  patent  or  charter  of  the  provinces  acquired  from 
Holland,  empowered  him  and  his  assigns  to  govern  the  inhab- 
itants by  such  ordinances  as  he  and  his  assigns  should  establish ; 
but  the  assembly  of  East  Jersey  in  1680,  told  the  governor  that 
it  was  not  on  the  king's  letters  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York,  but 

*  2  Hild.  275,  and  see  post^  Ch.  vi.  Laws  of  S.  C.  KnickeiixK^kei's  ffist  of  NewToilc 
B.  ly.  c.  9.  **  In  fact  the  Menylanders  and  their  couaina,  the  Viiginianfl,  weiB  represented 
to  William  IDeft  as  offsets  from  the  same  original  stock  as  his  bitter  enemies  ue  Tano- 
kies,  or  Yankee  tribes  of  the  East :  having  both  come  over  to  this  conntiy  for  the  libertj 
of  conscience,  or  in  other  words,  to  live  as  thej  pleased :  the  Yankees  taking  to  praj- 
ing  and  money-making  and  converting  Quakers;  and  the  Southerners  to  horse-racing 
and  cock-fighting  and  breeding  negroes." 

*  See  the  King's  letter  of  Jnne  28,  1662,  in  Mass.  Records,  ^ol.  nr.,  part  2,  ppi 
164,  167,  and  resolutions  of  the  General  Conrt  modifying  the  requisites  for  the  elec- 
tive firanchise,  in  the  same,  pp.  117,  662 ;  also  in  Charters,  &c.,  p.  117,  and  charter 
of  1691,  in  the  same,  p.  28.    Story's  Ck>mm.  §  71.     1  Banc  481-4S5. 

'  In  2  Canadian  Freeholder,  pp.  168,  172,  it  is  aigued  that  New  Yoik  was  not  con- 
aidered  by  the  king  as  a  conquered  country,  but  as  a  part  of  the  more  ancient  colony  of 
New  England,    ^d  see  1  Smith's  Hist^  N.  Y.,  Appw,  c  6. 
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on  **  the  great  charter  of  England"  that  they  relied  as  ^'  the  only 
rale,  privilege  and  joint  safety  of  every  freebom  Englishman."  * 

The  colonists  claimed  that  the  common  law,  thus  having  a 
personal  extent,  fixed  their  social  and  civil  rights  as  much  as 
those  of  British  subjects  in  England,  and  that  this  was  a  protec- 
tion against  both  the  colonial  and  the  imperial  legislative  power 
when  acting  separately ;  in  short,  that  their  rights  known  as 
common  law*  rights,  or  the  rights  of  the  free  subject  of  British 
birth,  could  not  be  divested  except  by  a  national  law — national 
because  applying  to  the  British  subject  in  England  as  well  as  in 
the  colony,  and  that  in  the  making  of  such  law  their  several 
will  was  entitled  to  be  represented,  as  an  element  of  the  national 
will,  in  virtue  of  the  common  law  regarded  as  the  public  law  of 
the  empire,  or  the  law  of  political  constitution.* 

During  the  colonial  period  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ex*- 
tent  of  the  common  law  of  England  in  determining  the  rights 
of  the  British-bom  colonists  and  their  descendants,  in  America, 
became  generally  recognized  in  matters  of  private  law.  The 
question  of  its  operation  in  the  public  law  of  the  empire,  or  in 
determining  the  public  rights  of  the  colonists,  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  controversy  between  them  and  the  parent  coun- 
try, terminated  only  by  the  revolution.  For  it  was  by  resting 
on  the  common  law,  as  the  public  law  of  the  nation,  that  the 
colonists  claimed  to  be  governed  by  laws  in  the  making  of  which 

*  Lemming  &  SpiMi^s  CoL  pp.  6S1,  683.     2  Hild.  p.  60. 

*  An  Historical  Ducoone  of  the  Uniformity  of  the  Government  of  Englancl,  bj  N»- 
tiianiel  Bacon,  of  Gnus'  Inne,  (1647)  p.  55.  **Tlie  next  and  most  considerable  degree 
of  an  the  people  is  that  of  the  Free  men,  anciently  called  Frilingi^  or  free  bom,  or  such 
as  are  borne  free  from  all  ydie  of  power,  and  from  ail  Law  of  compolsion  other  tiban 
what  is  made  by  his  Toluntaiy  consent ;  for  all  freemen  have  votes  in  the  making  and 
executing  of  the  generall  Laws  of  the  Kingdome,"  &c 

N.  Y.  Evening  Express,  Dec.  23,  1843.  Hon.  Rnfhs  Choate's  Oration  before  the 
New  England  Society  In  New  York :  speaking  of  the  residence  of  certain  English  Puii- 
tans  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1553-1558,  and  its  influence  upon  them, — "There,  was  a 
gtate  without  a  king  or  nobles :  there,  was  a  church  without  a  bishop  :  (tremendous 
sppUnee,}  there,  was  a  people  governed  by  laws  of  their  ovm  making  and  by  rulers  of 
tbdr  own  choosing."  If  the  Pilgrim  fathers  found  in  Geneva  the  model  of  their  infant 
state,  it  would  be  •  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  Geneva  was  at  that  time  aa 
oligajnchic  or  a  democratic  republic,  according  to  the  modern  definitions  (see  London 
CycL  voe.  Geneva).  But  in  whatever  the  Massachusetts  colonists  may  have  found  their 
beau-ideal,  the  civil  liberty  of  the  nation  which  calls  itself  the  People  of  the  United 
States  b  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  the  fact  that  their  state  was  not  **  without  a 
king ;"  and  if  religious  liberty  has  successftilly  been  maintained  in  the  States  that  witib 
just  pride  venerate  them  as  the  founders,  it  iiiifl;ht  better  be  said — it  was  not  beoanse 
there  was  no  bishop,  but  because  bishops  were  so  many. 
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thej  had  themselves  shared  by  their  representatives ;  and,  be- 
cause unrepresented  in  parliament,  thej  denied  its  power  to  leg- 
islate for  them  in  local  matters/ 

§  131.  But  the  power  of  sovereignty  to  alter  all  private  law 
must  have  existed  somewhere,  so  far  as  such  a  power  can  exist ; 
and,  as  to  the  colonies,  it  was  to  be  found,  according  to  either 
the  torj  or  the  liberal  theory — ^in  the  parliament  of  England, 
the  king  and  the  colonial  legislature ;  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  either  severally,  or  all  united.  The  limits  be- 
tween these  co-existing  sources  of  law  were  never  systematically 
defined,  and  naturally  received  a  variety  of  construction.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  true  legal  limits  of  the  power  of 
parliament  in  reference  to  the  colonies,  since  their  international 
and  commercial  policy  still  continued,  of  necessity,  to  be  con- 
nected with  that  of  England,  the  statutes  of  parliament  affect- 
ing such  relations  must  have  been  indisputably  operative  during 
the  colonial  period.* 

The  legislative  declarations  of  the  colonial  governments, 
in  the  nature  of  bills  of  rights,  even  if  not  intended  only  as 
bulwarks  against  arbitrary  executive  power,  seem  to  be  founded 
on  the  theory  that  a  parliament,  or  the  constituted  legislature, 
is  the  depositary  of  the  sum  of  sovereign  power,  and  the  source 
and  ultimate  arbiter  of  all  law ;'  and  this,  whether  the  colonial 
legislature  was  considered  as  formed  by  royal  charter,  or  by  the 
voluntary  consent  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony.* 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  by  English  jmistd  that  the 
power  of  the  British  parliament  is  controlled,  to  some  degree,  by 
common  law  ;  which  control  might  be  exercised  by  the  judges, 
in  declaring  its  acts  void ;  and  that  under  the  terra  common  law 

^  1  Banc.  442.  Duponceaii  on  Jurisdiction,  Pref.  ix.  Declaration  of  the  CongreM 
of  the  nine  Colonies,  17S5  :— Story's  Comm.,  §  190.  1  Pitkin's  Hist  286,  286,  840, 
844. 

*  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  nr.  a  7.  1  Chalmen^s  Opinions,  p.  201.  Chitty 
on  Prerogative,  a  iii.  Stokes :  Const  of  the  British  Col.  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  1774,  ResoL  4.  Story's  Comm.  §  194,  note. «  Virginia  Report  of 
1799,  (alien  and  sedition  laws,)  Randolph's  Ed.  1850,  p.  212.  Cartis's  Hist  of  the 
CoDstitntion,  l,  p.  20,  21,  and  generally  on  these  points.  Story's  Comm.  B.  L,  c.  16, 17. 

'  This  is  the  doctrine  of  1  Chalmers's  Opinions,  p.  1. 

*  Unless  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  during  the  early  periods  of  their  politi- 
oal  existence,  the  body  of  the  electors  or  **  freemen,"  may  be  taken  to  have  been  the 
aotnal  goTcmraent  and  possessor  of  political  power.  Compare  Bancroft's  Hist  toL  t, 
for  the  political  history  of  these  colonies. 
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mitiural  right  or  reason  is  included,  as  a  mle  of  distinct  existence, 
capable  of  being  separately  recognized  by  the  tribunal.  Thus  Sir 
Henry  Finch,  in  a  Treatise  on  the  law  of  England,  pp.  74-76,  de- 
clares, that  positive  statutes  contrary  to  common  law,  reason  and 
nature  are  void ;  and  in  Bonham's  case,  8  Coke,  118,  it  is  said,  ^^  and 
it  appears  in  our  books,  that  in  many  cases  common  law  doth  con* 
trol  acts  of  parliament ;  for  when  an  act  is  against  common  right 
and  reason,  or  repugnant,  or  impossible  to  be  performed,  the  com- 
mon law  will  control  it  and  adjudge  such  acts  to  be  void ; "  citing 
some  of  the  older  cases,  wherein  common  law  rules  of  the  most 
constant  application  have  been  used  to  limit  the  apparent  effect 
of  Acts  of  parliament.  And  by  Hobart,  C.  J.  it  is  said  that 
^  an  act  of  Parliament  made  against  natural  equity,  as  to  make 
a  man  judge  in  his  own  cause,  is  void  in  itself,  for  jura  naturse 
sunt  immutabilia,  and  they  are  leges  legum."  (Day  v.  Savage, 
Hobart's  R  87.)  Holt,  C.  J.  in  The  city  of  London  v.  Wood,  12 
Modem  B.  688,  says  that  parliament  can  do  no  wrong ;  though 
it  may  do  several  things  that  look  pretty  odd ;  that  it  may  dis- 
charge a  man  from  his  allegiance,  but  cannot  make  one  that  lives 
under  a  government  both  judge  and  party ;  that  it  cannot  make 
adultery  lawful,  though  it  may  annul  the  marriage  of  A  with  B 
and  meJsie  her  the  wife  of  (7."  But  Coke,  in  4  Institutes,  36,  says 
of  the  power  of  parliament,  that  ^^  it  is  transcendent  and  absolute, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within 
any  bounds."  And  Blackstone,  in  1  Comm.  p.  161,  says  that  ^^  it 
can  do  every  thing  that  is  not  naturally  impossible,"  that  ^^  it 
hath  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  authority  in  the  making,  con- 
firming, enlarging,  restraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  reviving 
and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  possible  de- 
nominations, ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  civil,  military,  maritime 
or  criminal ;  this  being  the  place  where  that  absolute  despotic 
power,  which  in  all  governments  must  reside  somewhere,  is  in- 
trusted by  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms."  * 

With  regard  to  laws  impossible  to  be  executed  they  must  be 
of  necessity,  legally  as  well  as  naturally,  void,  since  no  judicial 

'  And  compare  Bacon's  Abridg  Statnteiy  A.  Dwanis  on  Statatea,  pp.  642-647. 
The  passages  in  Bracton,  Fleta  a^  the  Mirroor  wluch  ^ak  of  the  law  of  natore  aa 
immntablo  by  the  legislative  power  of  the  state,  are  only  repetitions  of  the  language  of 
Justinian's  Institutee,  and  must  reoeive  the  same  ezpositioD.    See  the  next  chapter. 
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or  exeontiye  power  can  give  them  an  effect  contrary  to  iheir 
own  nature.  Blackstone  says,  Comm.  vol.  1,  p.  91 :  ^'  Acts  of 
parliament  that  are  impossible  to  be  performed  are  of  ao  validi- 
ty ;  and  if  there  arise  out  of  them  collaterally  any  absurd  conse* 
quences^  manifestly  contradictory  to  common  reason,  they  are, 
with  regard  to  those  collateral  consequences,  void.  I  lay  down 
the  rule  with  these  restrictions ;  though  I  know  it  is  generally 
laid  down  more  largely,  that  acts  of  parliament  contrary  to  rea- 
son are  void.  But  if  the  parliament  will  positively  enact  a 
thing  to  be  done  which  is  unreasonable,  I  know  no  power  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  the  constitution  that  is  vested  with  authority 
to  control  it :  and  the  examples  usually  alleged  in  suppoi-t  of 
this  sense  of  the  rule  do  none  of  them  prove,  that  where  the 
main  object  of  a  statute  is  unreasonable,  the  judges  are  at  lib* 
erty  to  reject  it :  for  that  were  to  set  the  judicial  power  above 
liiat  of  the  legislative,  which  would  be  subvei*sive  of  all  gov- 
ernment." Mr.  Christian's  note  to  this  passage  concludes  as  fol- 
lows : — ^^  but  where  the  signification  of  a  statute  is  manifest,  no 
Authority  less  than  that  of  parliament  can  restrain  its  opera- 
tion." The  conclusion  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  respecting  the  power 
of  parliament  is  equal  to  a  definition  of  the  supreme  legislative 
and  judicial  power  of  every  state  or  nation : — "  this  being  the 
highest  and  greatest  court  over  which  none  other  can  have  ju- 
risdiction, if  by  any  means  a  misgovemment  should  any  way 
fall  upon  it,  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  are  left  without  all 
manner  of  remedy."  *  From  these  various  authorities  it  may  be 
inferred  to  be  the  theory  of  the  public  municipal  (national)  law 
of  the  British  Empire,*  that  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
is  vested,  or  as  may  be  said,  has  primordial  existence  (by  right 
above  law),  in  the  legislating  body  or  bodies — ^king,  lords  or 
commons,  or  the  three  united ;  including  under  this  designation 
all  colonial  or  local  legislative  bodies.     All  that  sovereign  power 

^  The  statnte  Confinnatio  Chartamm,  25  Edw.  1.  c.  1.  declares  that  the  great  charter 
shall  be  held  for  common  law ;  and  the  statute  of  Westminster,  42  Edw.  3,  c.  1 :  **  It  if 
asserted  and  accorded  that  the  great  eharter  and  the  charter  of  the  forest  be  holden 
and  kept  in  all  points,  and  if  any  statute  be  made  to  the  contrary,  that  shall  be  holden 
for  none.**  See  Co.  lit  Proeme  to  2d.  Inst.  An  Act  of  parliament  is  tlios  the  autho- 
rity for  the  restriction  of  parliament  by  common  law. 

*  The  question  of  the  limitation  of  the  legislative  function  of  the  English  govern* 
ment,  under  the  British  constitation,  it  a  question  of  public  municipal  (national)  Uw^ 
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in  any  nation  may  do,  this  organized  body  or  incorporated  gov- 
ernment may  do. 

§  182.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  power 
rending  in  the  British  parliament  alone,  or  in  it  together  with 
the  provincial  governments,  to  determine  the  laws  which  should 
prevail  territorially  in  the  American  colonies,  the  common  law 
of  England  was  always  regarded  in  each  of  the  colonies,  for 
many  years  anterior  to  the  revolution,  as  a  law  of  national  as 
well  as  local  extent,  determining  the  rights  of  the  colonists  of 
English  birth  and  their  descendants,  as  fully  as  those  of  native- 
bom  subjects  of  the  same  race  residing  in  England :  and  no 
permanent  alteration  of  common  law  liberties,  as  to  them,  oc- 
cnrred  during  the  period  of  the  union  with  the  mother  country.* 

§  133.  As  has  been  remarked  in  the  first  chapter  (§  42),  the 
term  liberty,  when  used  to  express  an  actual  condition  of  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  a  person  living  in  political  or  civil  society,  can 
only  be  described  as  the  eflFect  of  laws  resting  on  the  sovereign 
power  of  some  state  or  separate  political  society,— positive  laWj 
in  the  comprehensive  sense  in  which  it  had  been  herein  before 
used :  while,  in  the  conception  of  that  effect,  as  constituing  a  con- 
dition either  of  liberty  or  its  opposite,  not  only  the  purpose  and 
object  of  the  law  must  be  considered,  but  also  its  character  as  a 
relation  between  superior  and  inferior,  or  in  other  words,  its 
source,  authority  and  extent. 

Kegarding  la/w  only  as  the  expressed  will  of  a  sovereign,  or 
of  a  possessor  of  that  sovereign  and  supreme  authority  which 
must  in  every  state  have  intrinsically  the  same  nature,  and  lib- 
erty  only  as  the  result  of  law, — every  condition  of  privilege,  or 
degree  of  liberty  which  may  in  different  states  be  attributed  to 
private  persons  may  be  said  to  have  the  same  foundation.  Where 
a  distinction  is  observed  in  the  nature  of  municipal  law,  as 

wldcb  ought  to  bo  disttngaished  from  the  politico-ethical  question,  noted  in  the  first 
chapter,  respecting  the  authority  of  a  law  of  nature ;  being  distinct  questions :  the  one 
of  law,  positive  law, — ^the  other  of  ethics  or  political  science. 

'  American  Tracts,  London,  1766,  Dummer^s  Defence  of  the  New  England  charters, 
p.  49.  And  compare  liie  cases  cited  in  note  to  §  126.  The  paper  by  Bontbam,  1808, 
entitled,  *'  A  plea  for  the  constitution,**  and  relating  to  the  illegality  of  certain  local 
laws  in  New  South  Wales,  will  be  found  interesting  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
thiaehapter.  So  also  Lang^s  Freedom  and  Indepsndenoe  for  the  Golden  Lands  of  Aus- 
tralia, Loodon,  1862. 
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being  either  public  or  private,  the  freedom  of  action  which  is 
enjoyed  by  private  persons  in  a  state  or  political  society  may  be 
called  tlie  result  of  private  law.  But  since  there  must  be  in  all 
states  a  public  law,  or  law  of  political  constitution,  by  which 
the  source,  duration  and  extent  of  the  private  law  is  determined,* 
the  effect  of  that  public  law  is  always  an  essential  element  of 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  private  persons  in  the  ordinary  relations 
of  civil  society,  those  which  are  ordinarily  considered  distinct 
from  the  public  or  political  relations  of  the  state. 

§  134.  Whatever  condition  of  a  natural  person,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  civil  state,  may  be  called  liberty,  must  be  juridically 
known  as  composed  of  individual  and  relative  rights ;  since  it 
consists  in  relations  existing  under  law :  and  those  rights  may 
be  called  liberties — though  with  constant  reference  to  the  ex- 
istence of  law.  In  aU  states  wherein  a  public  law,  or  law  of 
political  constitution  (in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word  law\  can 
be  said  to  exist,  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  that  liberty 
of  the  individual  members  of  political  society  which  exists  in 
civil  or  social  relations,  (which  may  be  termed  liberty  by  private 
law,)  and  liberty  of  action  in  connection  with  the  public  and 
political  life  of  the  state,  (liberty  by  public  law.)  The  first 
might  also  be  properly  distinguished  as  social  or  civil  liberty ; 
the  second,  political  liberty.*  But  since,  wherever  the  last  can 
be  said  to  exist,  the  first,  or  liberty  by  private  law,  acquires  a 
distinctive  part  of  its  nature  in  the  guarantees  afforded  to  it  by 
the  public  law, — in  such  states  the  definition  of  the  term  civil 
liberty  includes  the  basis  of  private  rights  in  the  public  law; 
since  the  nature  and  existence  of  private  law  is  itself  the  topic 
of  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

§  135.  When  in  English  and  American  jurisprudence  civil 
liberty,  in  general,  or  any  particular  right  or  liberty  is  spoken 
of  as  the  result  of  the  law  of  England,  and  attributed  to  any  pri- 
vate persons  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  empire, 
the  political  foundation  of  the  law  by  which  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate persons  are  defined  is  always  indirectly  referred  to,  and  the 

'  Bacon,  De  Aug.  Scien.  L.  8,  e.  8,  10.  Aphorism  8.  *'  At  Jni  Privatiim  mib 
tatela  Juris  Pablici  latet** 

*  Ck>mp.  1  Bla.  Comm.,  p.  126,  n.  by  Christian ;  Chlpman,  on  Gov.,  p.  59.  Whe- 
well :  EL  Mor.  &  PoL,  §  585,  distingnishes  between  $ocial  ft;eedom  and  jK)/iliai/  fireedom. 
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TarionB  public  gaarantees  by  which  private  rights  or  liberties 
become  identified  with  the  public  law.  So  far  as  the  individual 
and  relative  rights  existing  under  the  English  law,  and  which 
are  called  "liberties," — "civil  liberties," — "the  liberties  of  the 
subject," — "the  privileges  and  immunities  of  Englishmen,"* 
have  a  peculiar  character,  it  is  rather  in  the  origin,  duration  and 
extent  of  the  law  in  which  they  are  founded,  than  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  mutual  relations  which  that  law  establishes  be- 
tween private  persons.  For,  regarded  merely  as  existing  in  re- 
lations between  private  persons,  the  same  individual  and  rela- 
tive rights  may  be  found  under  the  law  of  other  states  or  coun- 
tries. The  use  of  these  terms  always  includes  in  some  degree 
the  idea  of  political  liberty,  and  the  foundation  of  private  law. 

§  136.  The  political  foundation  of  law  in  the  colonies  has 
already  been  in  part  indicated.  It  was  a  mark  of  these  rights 
or  liberties  of  the  English  colonist  that  ihey  rested  on  "  common 
law ; "  which,  regarded  only  as  a  private  law,  or  law  determin- 
ing the  relations  of  private  persons,  was  a  law  having  a  distinct 
basis  in  the  will  of  the  nation,  as  opposed  to  the  will  of  any 
particular  part  or  portion  of  the  inhabitants  exercising  a  sepa- 
rate or  local  power,*  or  of  any  person  or  body  of  persons  in  the 
realm,  not  identified,  by  public  law,  with  the  nation  as  a  politi- 
cal unit :  a  law  alterable  indeed  by  the  act  of  the  supreme  or 
sovereign  power,  and  by  that  power  as  vested  in  a  government ; 
but  that  government — one  which  was  assumed  to  be,  by  its  par- 
liamentary constitution,  the  representative  and  organ  of  a  whole 
nation.  The  common  law  had  therefore  an  integral  existence 
in  each  part  of  the  empire  at  the  same  time ;  being  therein  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  concurrent  rules  of  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent provinces  or  localities. 

'  2  Co.  Litt  cap.  29.  (4.^  *'  Ant  disseinetor  de  libero  tenemento  too,  rel  liberteti- 
ha»  [Mi^.  Ch.]     This  wora  libertates,  liberties,  hath  three  significatioiis : 

1.  Fuvt,  as  it  hath  been  said,  it  signifieth  the  laws  of  the  realme,  in  which  reipeoC 
this  charter  is  called,  charta  libertatum. 

2.  It  siffnifieth  the  freedomes  that  the  subjects  of  England  have." 

'  GlanTirs  Pre£  to  Fortescne  de  Landibns,  p.  29,  quoting  Brompton  as  sajing,  after 
mentioning  the  three  sets  of  local  laws — West  Saxon,  Mercian,  and  Danish,  prevailizig 
In  England:  "Tste  rex  E/lwardus  tertins  (the  confessor)  nnam  legem  commnnem 
edidit,  quss  leges  Edwardi  usqne  hodie  Tocantur,'  which,  by  the  waj,  helps  ns  to  the 
ori^nal  meaning  of  the  phrase  common  late  (and  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  now 
taken)  which  was  therefore  called  common  because  it  extended  to  all  England,  whereat 
befote,  different  parts  had  been  mled  hy  diflbrent  lawt.** 
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It  was  also  a  law,  in  its  ordinary  operation,  judicially  re 
oeived  as  of  constant  or  customary  existence ;  not  as  referable 
to  some  recorded  act  of  the  depositaries  of  supreme  power,  con- 
ferring those  liberties  as  something  which  they  might  either 
give  or  refuse.  It  was  a  law  not  taken  to  exist  irrespectively 
of  political  authority,  but  yet  not  taken  to  rest,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  acts  of  positive  legislation.  In  being  derived  from  a 
judicial  apprehension  of  natural  reason,  it  was  not  indeed  more 
jvn'dl  than  the  statute  law,  but  differed  from  it  in  not  being  so 
specifically  devised  and  promulgated  in  reference  to  persons  and 
things  in  and  for  a  certain  territory  only.  Therefore,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  defined  relations  of  persons  without  reference  to  spe- 
cific things  in  England,  it  was  a  law  which  might  be  taken  to 
be  a  juridical  indication  of  natural  reason  in  reference  to  the 
relations  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applied,  not  in  England  only, 
where  it  originally  prevailed  as  the  territorial  law,  but  wherever 
they  might  remain  under  the  same  national  dominion.  This 
personal  character  of  the  common  law  is  shown  when,  in  de 
scribing  the  liberties  or  rights  created  by  that  law,  they  are 
termed  "  the  liberties  of  Englishmen."  * 

§  137.  As  is  shown  in  the  passage  from  Blackstone  before 
cited,  and  the  writings  of  American  jurists  referred  to  in  the 
same  connection,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  when  the  common  law 
of  England  is  spoken  of  as  a  personal  law  for  the  colonists,  and 
as  determining  their  rights  and  liberties  in  their  new  domicil, 
that  the  entire  body  of  rules  comprised  under  that  name,  in 
England,  had  an  equal  extent  in  the  province.  As  has  been 
shown  in  the  first  chapter  (§  23)  the  rights  of  persons  may  be 
distinguished  into  rights  existing  either  in  relations  in  respect 
to  persons  as  the  objects  of  action,  or  relations  in  respect  to 
things  as  the  objects  of  action.  The  law  prevailing  in  any  place 
or  territory  is  therein  a  rule  of  action  in  reference  to  things,  as 
well  as  persons,  (though  persons,  or  the  actions  of  persons,  are 
the  ultimate  objects  of  every  law,)  and  it  is  plain  that  many 
things  (either  natural  or  legal  things)  which  were,  in  England, 
the  objects  of  action  contemplated  by  the  common  law,  did  not 
exist  in  the  colonies.    A  very  considerable  portion  of  that 

'  1  BL  Comm.  p.  144. 
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division  of  the  common  law  which  is  called  by  Blackstone  the 
^  law  of  things,"  was  therefore  not  transferred  with  the  colonists 
to  America  as  a  law  personal  to  them ;  and,  so  fSar  as  the  lib- 
erties of  persons  in  England  consisted  in  rights  of  action  in  refer- 
ence to  those  things,  they  had  no  eidstence  in  the  colony.^ 

The  legal  liberty  of  any  person  in  a  civil  state  cannot  be 
fhlly  defined  without  considering  his  rights  of  action  in  respect 
to  tilings :  yet  those  rights  of  action  which  exist  in  relations  to 
other  persons  as  the  objects  of  action,  without  special  reference 
to  things,  oi:  without  reference  to  specific  things,  may  be  taken 
to  constitute  his  general  liberty  of  action.  Individual  and  rela- 
tive rights,  as  defined  in  the  first  chapter,  may  thus  be  juridi* 
cally  recognized  to  be  rights  belonging  to  persons  in  reference 
to  other  persons,  without  reference  to  specific  things ;  and  the 
law  of  England  determining  and  maintaining  those  rights,  as 
rights  of  the  native  or  domiciled  inhabitant  of  England,  with- 
out reference  to  what  is  called  by  Blackstone  the  law  of  things^ 
may  be  called  the  law  of  the  liberties  or  privileges  of  English- 
men— the  civil  liberties  of  the  freebom  English  subject.  With 
this  limitation  in  respect  to  things,  the  law  determining  the 
liberties  of  English  subjects,  in  England,  may  be  said  to  have 
accompanied  the  colonists  as  a  personal  law. 

§  138.  Further  it  may  be  remarked,  by  way  of  defining 
what  that  liberty  or  degree  of  privilege,  under  the  common  law 
of  England,  was  not^  and  as  having  an  important  bearing  on 
the  peculiar  questions  connected  with  this  subject,  that,  so  far 
as  the  liberties  of  British  subjects,  thus  secured  to  them  and 
resting  on  the  imperial  or  national  sovereignty,  consisted  in 
rights  of  persons  in  reference  to  things,  they  could  only  be 
rights  in  reference  to  such  things  as  were  known  to  the  law  of 
England :  and  that,  so  far  as  a  right  of  property,  or  to  property, 
was  one  of  those  liberties,  it  was  only  to  such  objects  of  pos- 
session as  could  lawfully  be  property  by  the  law  of  England. 

§  139.  The  possession  of  liberty  in  any  extended  sense,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  a  free  condition  or  statics j  irrespective  of  its 

*  Compare  also,  Kent's  Comm.  11.  152.     8  Peters,  S58.     1  Comstock,  81-36.     1 
IfasB.  R  60.     2  do.  684.     SettlemenU  in  America,  vol  L,  pp.  808,  804.    VoL  L  cf 
Quart  a  468-47a  ' 
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connection  with  public  law,  mtist  alwajs,  under  any  system  of 
municipal  (national)  law,  consist  in  the  exercise  of  individual 
and  relative  rights.  A  free  condition  may  however  be  attri- 
buted to  a  person  who  does  not  actually  sustain  those  relations 
towards  specific  persons  in  which  rddti/oe  rights  exist  A  legal 
capacity  for  those  rights  is,  however,  taken  to  be  an  essential 
attribute  of  a  free  condition,  whenever  a  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween liberty  and  its  opposites,  as  contrasted  results  of  private 
taw ;  though  individual  or  absolute  rights — ^rights  in  relation  to 
the  community  at  large,  constitute  the  essential  part  of  free 
$tatu€  or  legal  condition.  The  English  law  determining  indi- 
vidual rights  and  the  capacity  for  relative  rights  may  be  caUed, 
more  particularly  than  the  rest,  the  law  of  the  statvs  or  condi- 
tion of  those  to  whom  it  applied  as  a  personal  law. 

§  140.  When  the  individual  rights  which  are  essential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  of  condition  are  declared  to  be  the  right 
of  personal  liberty,  the  right  of  personal  security,  and  the  right 
to  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  private  property,  still  the 
condition  which  they  constitute  cannot  be  apprehended  without 
the  complete  analysis  of  the  laws  by  which  those  rights  are 
vindicated  or  maintained.  In  a  definition  of  a  state  of  liberty, 
as  opposed  to  domestic  slavery,  or  bondage  correlative  to  a 
right  of  dominion  in  private  persons,  these  three  terms,  in  a 
general  sense,  may  be  taken  to  have  the  same  meaning  in  all 
countries.  But  as  defining  the  elements  of  dvU  lihertyy  as  that 
term  is  employed  by  European  and  American  authors,  they  are 
of  little  significance,  unless  stated  in  connection  with  the  guar- 
antees by  which  they  are  preserved.  It  would  be  going  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  treatise  to  describe  the  guarantees  for 
the  rights  of  private  persons  under  the  law  of  England  at  any 
particular  period  of  its  history :— habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury, 
the  rules  of  evidence,  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  rights 
of  counsel,  publicity,  utterance,  &c.,  and  above  all,  the  definitive 
or  positive  nature  of  that  law,  in  having  a  settled  supremacy 
independent  of  the  will  and  moral  judgment  of  all  who  are 
not  identified  with  the  actual  possessors  of  ultimate  sovereign 
power.  A  marked  peculiarity  of  the  common  law  of  England 
is  the  degree  in  which  it  unites  the  characteristics  of  public  and 
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private  law;  so  that  the  expofiitionof  private  rights  is  never 
separable  from  that  of  a  political  constitution.  These  rights  or 
guarantees,  though  attributed  to  ancient  and  customary  law, 
have  been,  at  different  times,  defined  and  maintained  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  precision ;  and  their  legal  character  has  therefore 
greatly  varied,  even  during  the  last  two  centuries.*  The  ques- 
tion, how  far  the  common  law  of  England,  in  being  public  law, 
was  the  same  in  England  and  America,  was  the  question  in 
which  the  revolution  of  the  colonies  originated.  By  the  trans- 
plantation of  the  common  law  to  each  several  colony,  with  a 
territorial  extent  therein,  it  acquired,  in  each,  a  new  and  sepa- 
rate character,  as  the  local  law  of  each.  But  still,  so  far  as  it 
was  a  law  of  personal  condition,  or  the  law  of  those  rights 
which  are  commonly  denominated  personal  rights,  its  pro- 
gressive development  was  never  independent  or  isolated  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  Empire.  To  that  extent  it  continued 
to  be  a  national  system,  and  the  rights  and  guarantees,  above 
spoken  of,  continued,  in  their  progressive  development,  to  be  the 
same  rights  in  respect  to  their  juridical  source,  or  to  be  rights 
under  one  and  the  same  system  of  jurisprudence;  though  main- 
tained and  exercised  under  the  local  or  internal  law  of  distinct 
political  jurisdictions." 

§  141.  Under  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  as  it  has 
been  known  in  different  times  and  countries,  an  immense  varie- 
ty of  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  may  be  comprehended ; 
and  the  legal  incidents  of  the  relation  have  varied  in  England, 
during  the  period  in  which  its  "  common  law  "  has  been  histori- 
cally known  to  exist,  as  much  as  in  any  other  European  country. 
Although,  for  more  now  than  three  quarters  of  a  century,  a  con- 
dition either  of  chattel  slavery,  or  of  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept by  force  of  penal  statutes,  has  been  held  to  be  contrary  to 

*  For  the  charters  of  English  liberties  of  the  sabject  see,  besides  the  English  Sta- 
tutes at  Large,  Co.  Litt.  2d  Inst. ;  South  Carolina  Stat,  at  large,  preface  and  pp.  72- 
129,  containing,  Magna  Charta  of  King  John  (1215),  Charter  of  Edward  I.  (1297), 
the  Petition  of  Rights  (1628),  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  ^I  Car.  2,  c.  2.  (1679),  BUI 
of  Rights,  1  Willium  and  Maiy,  sess.  2,  c.  2  (1689\  See  also  Deber^s  Civil  Liberty 
and  Self  Government.  And  for  a  summary  of  tne  principal  usages  and  acts  from 
which  a  popular  and  consolidated  presentment  of  the  public  and  private  rights  of  the 
English  nation,  answering  to  a  written  oonstitution,  at  the  present  day  might  be  made, 
see  Wade's  History  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  Part  UL  a  6. 

*  Compare  ante,  {§  4S-64. 
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the  local  or  internal  law  of  England,  it  was  &Lr  from  being  so 
settled  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  English  colonies 
in  America  and  of  the  grants  of  their  respective  charters.  Yil- 
lenage  continued  to  exist  in  England  until  the  jear  1661 ;  if,  as 
Blackstone  asserts,  it  may  be  taken  to  have  been  abolished  by 
the  act  of  that  year,  12  Car.  2.  c.  24,  reducing  all  tenures  to 
free  and  common  socage.^  In  some  of  its  forms,  villenage,  in 
England,  was  nearly  equivalent  to  chattel  slavery :  the  villein 
in  gross  or  cU  large  being,  according  to  Littleton,  "  annexed  to 
the  person  of  Uie  lord,  and  transferable  by  deed  from  one  owner 
to  another,  and  if  he  ran  away  from  his  lord,  or  was  purloined 
from  him,  he  might  be  claimed  and  recovered  by-  action,  like 
beasts  or  other  chattels."  • 

But  villenage  in  England,  after  the  time  of  the  Norman  in- 
vasion, had  always  the  character  of  a  feudal  relation,  and  was 
connected  with  the  tenure  of  land.  The  legal  personality  of 
the  villein,  and  a  capacity  for  rights  in  some  degree,  was  also 
acknowledged.  If  under  the  Saxon  government  there  had  been 
a  class  of  absolute  slaves,'  it  is  supposed  by  Wright,  in  his 
treatise  on  Tenures,  Uiat  the  Normans,  carrying  out  the  feudal 
constitution  of  a  civil  state,  admitted  such  slaves  to  the  oath  of 
fealty,  creating  the  legal  obligations  of  a  legal  person,  wliich 
conferred  a  right  to  protection  under  the  law,  and  raised  the 
serf  to  a  kind  of  estate  superior  to  downright  slavery,  though 
inferior  to  every  other  condition.*    The  law  protected  the  per- 

'  2  Bl  Comm.  96.    Loflffs  Rep.  B. 
«  1  Co.  Lit.  §  181. 

*  An  historical  Disoonne  of  the  Unifbnnity  of  ihe  Goremment  of  England,  hj  N»> 
thaniel  Bacon  of  Grais*  Inne,  (1647)  p.  56.  Speaking  of  villeins  in  the  Saxon  times,^ 
'*  The  most  inferionr  of  all  werp  those  which  were  anciently  called  lazzi  or  slaves ; 
those  were  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  wholly  at  the  will  of  their  lord  to  do  any  ser- 
vice, or  undergo  any  punishment ;  and  yet  the  magnanimi^  of  the  Saxons  was  such**  &G. 
— stating  their  merciful  treatment  of  slaves .  o  o  o  "  and  though  the  insolency  of  the 
Danes  much  quelled  this  Saxon  nohlenesse,  yet  it  was  revived  again  by  the  Confessor^s 
laws,  which  ordained  that  the  lords  should  so  demean  themselves  towards  their  men, 
that  they  should  neither  incurre  guilt  against  God,  nor  ofibnoe  against  the  king ;  or, 
which  is  all  one,  to  respect  them  as  God's  people  and  the  king's  subjects.** 

And  see  Wade*s  Hist,  of  the  ^fiddle  and  Working  Classes,  Part  l,  ch.  1.  Tumei^s 
Anglo-Saxons,  voL  iii.,  p.  91. 

*  Wright's  Tenures,  pp.  216-217.  2  Bl.  Comm.  92.  Wade*s  Hist.  &c,  p.  9 :  «*In 
1102  it  was  declared  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  held  at  Westminster,  unlawM 
for  any  man  to  sell  slaves  openly  in  the  market,  which  before  had  been  the  common 
custom  of  the  countnr."  The  author  does  not  give  the  authority :  such  a  declaration 
would  have  been  eqmvalent  to  a  repudiation  of  absolute  chattel  davery. 
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eons  of  yilleins,  as  the  king's  sabjects,  against  atrocions  injuries 
of  the  lord ;  for  he  might  not  kill  or  maim  his  villein :  and  the 
latter  had  a  right  of  action  against  his  lord  for  the  mayhem  of 
his  own  person,  or  the  murder  of  his  ancestor.  Neifes  had  also 
an  appeal  of  rape,  in  case  the  lord  violated  them  bj  force.  ^ 

Even  in  the  times  of  Littleton  and  Coke  it  was  said  that  vil- 
lenage  could  exist  only  by  prescription,  or  by  confession  in  open 
court  And  when  most  opposite  to  a  free  condition  it  had  some- 
thing of  a  local  character,  relating  to  the  land  of  the  lord  to 
whom  the  villein  services  were  due.*  It  was  therefore  an  inci- 
dent of  those  relations  of  persons  to  things,  or  of  the  relations 
of  persons  to  other  persons,  in  respect  to  those  things  which  were 
not  transferable  with  the  English  colonists  to  America,  and  did 
not  therefore  exist  there  under  the  common  law,  i.  e.  feudal  es- 
tates, which  were  not  established  in  America.' 

§  142.  The  relation  of  master  and  servant,  known  under  the 
modem  common  law  of  England  and  the  same  law  operating  in 
the  British  colonies,  with  personal  extent  for  the  inhabitants 
who  are  of  British  race  or  descent,  is  a  relation  exclusively 
founded  on,  or  arising  out  of,  the  voluntary  contract  of  the  par- 
ties.* The  relation  between  a  minor  apprentice  and  his  master, 
under  the  same  law,  is  a  substitute  for,  or  a  modification  of,  the 
paternal  authority  ;  and  the  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  parties  are  derivative  from  the  relation  of  parent  and  child. 
This  relation,  as  an  effect  of  the  common  law  of  England  having 
personal  extent,  existed  in  all  the  colonies :  being  created  under 
the  administrative  authority  of  the  inferior  courts,  justices  of  the 
peace  or  other  officers,  to  whom  a  jt^ow'-patemal  authority  of 
guardianship  had  been  delegated  by  special  statutes,  or  who,  in 

*  1  Co.  Litt  §§  189,  190.  Id  reroect  to  the  commnnity  at  large  the  rillem  was  a 
legal  person,  aa  much  at  anj  liber  homo.  2  Co.  Litt.  cap.  1,  (7) :  '*  Concesdmns  et 
dedimus  omnibus  liberis  hominibns  regni  nostri,  &c.  These  words  in  Magna  Charta 
doe  include  all  persons  ecclesiastical]  and  temporall,  incorporate,  politique,  or  naturall; 
naj,  they  extend  also  to  Tilleines,  for  they  are  accounted  free  against  all  men,  saving 
against  the  lords.**  2  Co.  Litt  cap.  29,  (1):  *'Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur  vel  im- 
prisonetur.  This  extends  to  villeins,  saving  against  their  lord;  for  they  are  free 
against  all  men,  saving  against  their  lord." 

'  2  BL  Comm.  92-98.     Wilkins's  Leg.  Saxon,  p.  229,  et  cap.  65.     Leg.  GnlieL  L 
"  Prohibemos  ut  nuUus  vendat  hominem  extra  patriam.** 
'  And  see  Neal  v.  Farmer,  9  Georg.  R.  564. 

*  For  a  succinct  account  of  the  relation  between  matter  and  servant  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  villenage,  see  Wade's  History  Ac  Part  i. 
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being  appointed  for  oflSces  known  to  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, assumed  it  as  an  incident  of  office  nnder  that  law :  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  being  determined  hj  common 
law  rules  ;  though  the  establishment  of  the  relation  was,  in  most 
of  the  colonies,  regulated  bj  special  statutes. 

§  143.  Though  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  as  thus  re- 
cognized under  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  colonies,  is 
one  which  may  modify  in  many  important  respects  their  rights 
and  obligations  in  respect  to  third  persons,  yet,  so  far  as  the  obliga- 
tion of  service  has  depended  on  contract  or  the  voluntary  choice 
of  the  servant,  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  taken  to 
create  a  right  to  that  service  as  against  other  persons ;  so  that 
the  act  of  decoying  or  inveigling  that  servant,  from  such  ser- 
vice, would  constitute  a  wrong  which  the  law  would  remedy  in 
maintaining  the  master's  right.  The  right  of  the  master  being 
correlative  to  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  servant  only,  the  law 
has  given  a  remedy  in  such  cases  only  against  the  servant.  It 
is  doubtful,  too,  whether  even  the  forcible  abduction  of  an  adult 
servant  could  be  resisted  by  the  master,  as  possessing  any  spe- 
cific right  in  respect  to  such  servant,  or  as  having  any  other  ca- 
pacity or  right,  in  such  case,  than  that  of  any  third  party  aiding 
and  assisting  such  servant  in  defence  of  his  individual  right  to 
personal  freedom.*  If,  however,  the  servant  should  be  under 
age,  whether  apprenticed  or  serving  with  or  without  wages,  the 
master  has  been  regarded  as  standing  in  loco  parentis ;  *  having 
a  right,  coupled  with  a  duty,  to  resist  such  abduction.  The 
right  of  the  master,  in  the  case  of  such  minors,  being  also  a  right 
correlative  to  obhgations  on  the  part  of  third  persons,  or  the 
community  at  large ;  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  right 
of  personal  custody  maintainable  at  common  law,  by  the  reme- 
dial writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  personal  replevin.  The  master 
in  this  case  standing  in  a  position,  as  to  third  parties,  similar  to 
that  of  a  husband,  parent  or  guardian. 

So  far  as  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  has  been  founded 
on  contract  between  them,  it  has  been  governed  by  the  common 

'  In  Hughes's  Grand  Abridg.  p.  1299,  it  is  held  that  a  muter  may  jostifj  an  a»- 
eanlt  in  defence  of  his  servant 

*  2  Konf  s  Comm.  p.  261,  (288  of  7th  Ed.) 
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law  roles  applicable  to  t^ontaracts.  The  English  common  law,  as 
it  has  been  received  in  America,  has  never  enforced  the  con- 
tract, as  against  the  party  contracting  to  serve,  by  compelling  a 
specific  performance.  It  has  only  given  a  remedy  between  the 
parties  in  pecuniary  damages,  as  in  case  of  a  breach  of  any 
other  contract* 

§  144.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  chapter  that  the  un- 
written or  common  law,  in  England  as  well  as  in  every  other 
country,  being  derived  by  a  judicial  recognition  of  natural  rea- 
son applied  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  existence, — 
in  determining  what  principles  are  to  be  received  as  rules  of 
natural  reason  with  the  force  of  positive  law,  the  tribunals  of 
each  country  must  refer  to  standards  indicatory  of  the  juridical 
will  of  the  state  from  which  they  derive  their  authority.  It 
was  further  shown  that  among  these  standards  are  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  known  from  history  to  prevail  generally  among 
all  nations,  forming  a  general  or  universal  jurisprudence — ^a 
historical  law  of  nations — ^which  must  be  received  as  part  of. 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  state ;  imless  the  local  law  of  the  state, 
derived  from  its  own  national  usage  and  judicial  precedent,  or 
from  positive  legislation,  contains  principles  promulgated  with 
universal  personal  extent,  having  a  contrary  effect  Therefore 
in  determining  what  that  common  law  of  England  was  which 
accompanied  the  British  colonists  in  America  as  a  personal  law, 
it  must  be  inquired  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
the  colonies,  there  were  any  principles  of  universal  jurisprudence 
— ^historical  law  of  nations — ^affecting  the  etattts  or  condition 
of  natural  persons,  which  could,  in  England,  be  judicially  ap- 
plied as  part  of  the  common  law ;  and  whether,  at  that  time,  the 
local  law  of  England,  or  rather  the  law  derived  from  its  own 
several  national  usage,  and  its  own  judicial  precedents  or  legis- 
lation (operating  without  reference  to  the  existence  of  other 
states  or  nations),  contained  rules,  having  a  contrary  effect, 

'  1  Blackf  Ind.  R.  122,  (1821)  case  of  Muy  Clark,  a  woman  of  color.  Marg.  note. 
**  It  U  a  general  mle  that  covenants  for  personal  service  cannot  be  speciBcallj  enforced 
either  at  common  law  or  by  statute.  The  case  of  apprentices  depends  on  parental  an- 
thoritj.  that  of  aoldiers  and  sailors  on  national  poUcj.**  The  condition  of  adult  sev- 
▼ants  indentured  nnder  contract,  which  was  common  during  the  colonial  period,  da* 
pended  on  special  Matntcs.     Sec  podj  ch.  ▼. 
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which  were  bo  promalgated  as  to  have  uiiiyerBal  personal  ex- 
tent in  England,  and  therefore  to  prevent  the  judicial  i^cogni* 
tion  and  application  of  those  principles  of  universal  jurispru- 
dence or  the  law  qf  nations.^ 

§  145.  This  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nation^ 
affecting  personal  condition,  Considered  as  part  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  will  be  examined  in  a  separate  chapter.  But 
it  is  convenient  here  to  remark,  though  actually  by  way  of  an- 
ticipation, that  in  the  view  of  almost  every  historical  writer 
who  has  treated  of  the  establishment  of  laws  in  the  American 
colonies,  the  private  law  of  England,  or  the  private  law  having 
territorial  extent  in  England,  during  the  period  when  the 
colonial  patents  and  charters  were  granted,  is  taken  to  have 
attributed  the  individual  and  relative  rights  before  spoken  of  as 
being  called,  in  connection  with  their  guarantees  in  the  public 
law, — ^the  liberties  of  Englishmen — ^the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  tlie  free-bom  British  subject, — without  distinction  of  race, 
descent,  or  physical  constitution,  to  all  natural  persons  actually 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  British  Isles ;  or  at  least  to  all 
native  and  domiciled  inhabitants ;  subject  only  to  the  rights  of 
others  having  the  same  general  denomination,  growing  out  of 
the  relations  of  persons  aU  equally  privileged  in  respect  to  that 
law; — ^the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife, 
master  and  servant,  the  relations  of  contract,  those  founded  on 
the  feudal  tenure  of  land,  and  those  incident  to  the  punitive 
and  remedial  laws  of  the  state.  Personal  liberty,  in  the  sense 
of  one  of  these  rights,  signifying  the  freedom  to  dispose  of  one's 
person  and  powers  of  body  and  of  mind,  witliout  control  by 
others  who  are  not  representatives  of  the  ultimately  supreme 
authority. 

§  146.  When  it  is  said  that  the  law  of  nations  is  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England,*  it  cannot  be  so  said  with  propriety  if 
by  this  it  is  intended  that  the  international  law, — ^meaning  that 
rule  of  which  states  are  the  subjects,  is  part  of  that  common  law. 

'  Ckmipare  ante,  §  99. 

*  Ab  in  1  Bla.  Com.  278.  4,  same,  67.  1  Kent's  Com.  p.  1.  Triqoet  r.  Bath, 
8  Bvrr.  1478.  Heathfield  ▼.  Chilton,  4  Burr.  2015.  Case  of  Henfield,  by  Judge 
Wilson,  Duponceau,  p.  8,  and  note.    8  Dallas,  R.  892. 
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For  the  common  law  is  lan/o  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  which 
this  international  law  is  not/  The  common  law  is  a  municipal 
law  (national,  jus  civile,  ante  §  9,  n.)  in  being  founded  on  the 
national  sovereignty  of  England,  as  the  absolutely  independent 
authority  for  that  rule  of  action  which  determines  the  relations 
of  the  individuals  known  as  its  suljects^  according\to  the  princi- 
ples which  define  the  existence  and  mode  of  action  of  sovereign 
states.  But  the  historically  known  law  of  nations — ^universal 
jurisprudence,  herein  before  defined,  so  far  as  it  contains  princi- 
ples determining  relations  of  private  persons,  is  an  indication 
and  criterion  of  natural  teason,  to  be  judicially  received,  not  as 
having  any  authority  in  itself  independent  of  that  sovereignty 
upon  which  the  municipal  law  of  England  (national  law — ^both 
internal  and  international  according  to  its  application)  rests,  but 
because  already  customarily  received  and  allowed  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  its  juridical  will,  unless  the  law  peculiar  to  the  territo- 
rial dominion  of  that  sovereignty,  founded  on  local  precedents 
or  legislation,  requires  the  application  of  principles  having  a 
contrary  effect. 

«^liite,8§ll,12. 

Norc— Ab  bu  been  shown  in  the  second  chapter,  the  jnristical  conception  of  a 
universal  jnrispnidence  or  Imo  of  nalitmt  requires  the  recognition  of  some  persons  as 
alien^  or  as  having  sustained  relations  created  hy  foreign  laws ;  and  the  exposition  of 
prindples  having  that  character  cannot  be  looked  for,  in  the  juridical  history  of  any 
one  state  or  nation,  before  the  time  when  a  peaceful  intercourse  has  subsisted,  under 
Hi  jurisdiction,  between  the  native  or  domiciled  subjects  of  the  state  and  persons 
recognized  as  subjects  of  foreign  states ;  that  is,  before  a  private  international  law 
has  become  a  distinguishable  part  of  the  national  law.  (See  amte^  §§  93-96).  The 
thirtieth  chapter  of  Magna  Charta  declares,  ''  AH  merehants  (if  they  were  not  openly 
prohibited  before)  shall  have  their  safe  and  sure  conduct  to  depart  out  of  England,  to 
eome  into  England,  to  tany  in,  and  go  through  England,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water, 
to  buy  and  sell  without  any  manner  of  evil  toUes,  by  the  old  and  rightful  customs, 
•xcept  in  time  of  war."  (See  2  Ca  Ins.  cap.  80).  Unless  tliis  was  only  declaratoiy 
of  an  exirting  common  law  principle,  it  must  be  supposed  that,  before  this,  aliens  had 
no  legal  rights  in  England,  and  that  it  is  only  after  this  period  that  a  taw  of  natkmt 
could  find  place  in  the  common  law,  by  the  application  of  private  international  law. 
Soe  Walker's  Theory  of  the  Common  Law,  ch.  XX. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MUKIGIPAL  LAW  IN  THE  00L0KIE8, — THE 
SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  OF  PBINCIPLE8  OF  UNIVEBSAL  JUBISPBU- 
DENCE,  BELATING  TO  FREEDOM  AND  ITS  0PF08ITES,  ENTEBING 
INTO  THE  COMMON  LAW  OF  ENGLAND. 

§  147.  It  is  proposed  in  this  chapter  to  ascertain,  from  the 
history  of  jnrisprudence  among  European  nations,  what  princi- 
ples, affecting  natural  persons  in  those  relations  which  consti- 
tute a  condition  of  freedom  or  of  bondage  under  private  law, 
were  judicially  known  as  part  of  the  historical  law  of  nations  at 
the  time  of  the  planting  of  the  colonies,  and  the  date  of  their 
charters ;  and  next,  whether  those  principles  could  be  applied, 
in  England,  as  part  of  the  common  law  derived  from  the  judi- 
cial interpretation  of  natural  reason,  to  determine  the  condition 
of  natural  persons. 

Tins  universal  law  or  law  of  nations^  it  will  be  remembered, 
becomes  a  topic  of  judicial  recognition  by  an  international 
comparison  of  the  effects  of  different  systems  of  municipal  law 
in  tlie  relations  of  persons  considered  as  alien  to  some  one  juris- 
diction.' A  historical  investigation  of  the  law  of  nations^  as 
forming  part  of  the  common  (unwritten)  law  of  any  one  state, 
involves  therefore,  in  some  degree,  an  exposition  of  the  private 
international  law  of  that  state,  as  well  as  the  private  municipal 
(internal)  law  thereof.  It  is  thus  necessary,  in  this  chapter,  to 
anticipate  somewhat  the  subject  of  a  succeeding  chapter,  which 
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10 — ihe  private  intematicnial  law,  in  England  and  America, 
dnring  the  colonial  period,  affecting  relations  of  freedom  or  of 
bondage. 

§  148.  In  the  eariier  periods  of  the  existence  of  positive 
law  (as  the  subject  of  jnrispradence  is  herein  denominated  in 
respect  to  its  authority),  when  natural  justice — ^the  presumptive 
will  of  the  state,  was  ascertained  bj  the  autonomous  judgment 
of  each  judicial  tribunal,  according  to  its  own  apprehension  of 
natural  reason,'  there  could  hardlj  be  said  to  be  any  judicial 
rule,  forming  part  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  any  one 
state,  which  had,  beyond  any  other  part  of  that  municipal  law, 
a  universal  character,  or  the  character  of  an  exposition  of  the 
law  of  nature,  or  was  more  directly  derived  from  tlie  natural 
reason  of  mankind  than  any  other  legal  principle.  Still  less,  at 
a  period  when  international  intercourse  was  almost  unknown, 
or  considered  beyond  the  pale  of  judicial  authority,  could  there 
be  any  rule  which  might  be  considered  a  universal  law,  or  law 
qf  nations  :  for  it  is  only  by  the  intercourse  of  persons  subject  to 
different  municipal  laws  that  a  law  of  nations  can  be  judicially 
distinguished.  In  the  imperfect  civilization  and  intercourse  of 
nations  in  earlier  ages  the  means  of  collecting  and  digesting 
judicial  precedents  were  too  limited  to  allow  any  settled  exposi- 
tion of  natural  reason,  as  a  rule  of  action  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  laws  of  various  states. 

The  jurisprudence  of  the  several  nations  of  remote  antiquity 
must  have  contained  numerous  principles  common  to  each,  but, 
previously  to  a  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other's  institutions, 
there  could  be  no  definite  acceptation  of  natural  reason  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  various  independent  sources  of 
positive  law.  The  laws  of  the  Roman  Republic  are  the  earliest 
of  which  it  can  be  said  positively  that  they  were  founded  on  a 
recognition  of  the  force  of  the  concurrent  usage  and  legislation 
of  various  nations,  as  an  indication  of  a  rule  of  natural  reason 
deserving  to  be  judicially  received  by  any  one  state.  This 
recognition  was  made  in  legislative  action  if,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  B.  C.  454,  were  com- 
piled by  persons  specially  instructed  to  regard  the  laws  of  the 

*  Ai^  g  29. 
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Grecian  States/  and  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  second  chapter, 
in  what  manner,  by  judicial  action,  a  part  of  the  Roman  law 
was  always  regarded  not  only  as  national  law,  but  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  prevailing  among  all  nations  or  among  the  more 
civilized.  By  the  extension  of  the  Koman  dominion,  the  whole 
national  law  acquired  more  and  more  of  this  character,  and 
this  character  or  quality  it  has  constantly  had  in  eveiy  country 
in  Europe :  first  prevailing,  as  the  customary  or  common  law, 
in  countries  which  had  been  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and 
civilized  by  Roman  influence,  and  then  adopted  by  the  northern 
invading  nations,  both  as  the  law  having  territorial  extent  in 
the  provinces  conquered  by  them,  and  also  as  an  exposition  of 
the  juridical  wisdom  of  all  nations  and  all  preceding  times: 
gradually  supplanting  the  personal  laws  which  they  brought 
with  them.'  Iq  this  sense  it  has  been  the  common  law  of  the 
greater  part  of  modem  Europe,  and  of  all  those  nations  which 
constitute,  in  their  own  vocabulary,  the  civilized  world.  Its 
authority  as  law  nowhere  rests  upon  its  intrinsic  merit  as  an  ex- 
position of  natural  reason,  but  is  a  matter  of  the  customary  law 
of  each  nation ;  though  in  states  which  have  boasted  of  a  law 
of  national  origin,  it  has  been  generally  referred  to,  judicially, 
as  if  its  authority  were  dependent  upon  the  subjective  judgment 
of  the  tribunal,  accepting  it  as  pure  natural  right  or  reason.* 

'  See  Dionj.  Halicar.,  Antiq.,  Lib.  X.,  eap.  57.  Heineccins ;  Hist  Jar.  CW.  Lib. 
1,  0.  2,  g  23,  24.  Long's  Diso.,  p.  56,  n.  Hone  Jnr.,  pp.  80,  40.  But  Giambatiste 
^^co  beld  the  XIL  Tables  to  have  been  only  a  digest  of  the  cnstomary  law  of  Latinm; 
tee  London  Law  Review,  vol.  XX.,  p.  268 ;  XXI.,  p.  98. 

*  On  this  subject  see  Sayigny's  Hist  of  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages,  first 
Tolume,  translated  by  Cathcart ;  and  Savigny's  Heut  R5ni.  R,  the  last  volume. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones :  Works,  vol.  HI.,  p.  75 :  **  It  [the  Code  of  Justinian]  gives  law  at 
this  time  t)  the  greatest  part  of  Europe :  and,  though  few  English  lawyers  dare  make 
inoh  an  acknowledgment^  it  is  the  true  source  of  nearly  all  our  EngllMi  laws  that  are 
not  of  feudal  origin." 

Paperb  read  before  the  Juridical  Society,  vol.  I,  part  L  London  :  1855.  Inaugu- 
ral, by  Sir  R.  Bethell,  8.  &.,  p.  2 :  *'  It  is  now  clear  that  the  common  law  which 
existed  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  was  in  a  great  measure  derived 
from  the  jurisprudence  that  had  been  introduced  and  administered  by  the  Romans,  dur- 
ing the  300  years  of  their  dominion  in  Britain." 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  how  far  Bracton  drew  his  work  from  the  Cor- 
pns  Juris :  see  Reeves'  Hist,  2  voL,  pp.  86,  87,  and  4  vol.,  p.  570,  where  he  caUt 
Bracton  the  father  of  English  law. 

'  See  ante,  §  84,  and  note;  Domat :  Civil  Law,  Pref.,  pp.  1,  2,  and  Prelim.  Tr., 
e.  zL,  §  19.  '*  But  for  the  laws  of  nature,  seeing  we  have  nowhere  the  detail  of  them 
except  in  the  .books  of  the  Roman  law,**  Ac  The  Roman  law  ma^ ,  or»  may  not,  be 
aocordant  with  the  laws  of  nature.    Its  authority  with  the  tribunals  of  modem  states 
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Bat,  as  the  recorded  historical  testimony  of  the  juridical  reason 
of  many  nations  and  countries,  its  value  has  been  so  repeatedly 
acknowledged  in  English  jurisprudence '  that  reference  to  it  is 
indispensable  to  ascertain  any  legal  rule  which  can  be  attributed 
to  universal  jurisprudence  and  received  into  the  common  law 
of  England  as  the  law  of  natural  reason. 

§  149.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  Boman  state  has  been  con- 
sidered by  many  of  the  modem  civilians  as  asserting  the  identity 
of  law  with  all  rules  of  right  action  binding  on  the  conscience 
of  the  indivtdtuxl'  euhject^  to  a  greater  degree  than  has  been 
recognized  in  any  modem  system.  This  view  would  appear  to 
be  supported  by  the  meaning  given  to  such  words  as  justitiaj 
jurisprudential  and  jus^  in  the  exposition  of  the  basis  of  legal 
science  given  by  many  jurists  of  the  later  imperial  period. 
But  a  particular  examination  of  a  very  few  of  the  specific  topics 
of  Koman  jurisprudence  would  show  that  the  law,  of  judicial 
tribunals  was  confined  with  them,  as  with  the-  modems,  to  the 
enforcement  only  of  those  duties  as  legal  which  the  supreme 
power  had  made  such  by  positive  enactment,  or  through  definite 
juridical  recognition  and  application  of  natural  reason,  and  had 
accompanied  by  a  remedial  sanction." 

In  the  view  of  resting  the  foundation  of  law  on  a  moral 
criterion,  or  of  expressing  its  jural  character,  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  Lib.  I.,  tit.  1,  §  1,  give  to  the  term  jvHsprvdence  a 
more  extended  signification  than  that  allowed  to  it  by  limiting 
the  meaning  of  law  to  the  sense  herein  before  given  as  the  ordi- 
nary .practical  meaning  of  the  word  {anUy  §  17).  Jurispruden- 
tia  est  omnium  rerum  humanarum   atque  divinarum  notitia 


dependi  upon  judicial  precedent— the  fact  that  it  hat  been  reoogniMd  as  an  ezpositieD 
of  those  principles  which  actnallj  do  prey  ail  smon^  all  nations.  Bat  the  theory  of 
Domat  on  this  point  is  very  commonly  held  by  Engfash  writers,  in  justifying  a  referenoe 
to  the  Roman  law.     See  Browne :  Civ.  A  Adm.  Law,  p.  4.  Bowyer :  Univ.  Pub.  Law, 


'  Hale's  Hist  Com.  L.,  p.  24.  Holt,  0.  /.,  in  12  Modem  R.,  4S2.  3  Kentfs 
Comm.,  p.  490.  Wheaton's  EL  Int.  Law,  Introd.,  p.  22.  Wheaton's  Law  of  Nations^ 
p.  81.  Duponceaa :  on  Jurisdiotion,  p.  86.  Beddie's  Treatises,  pauim.  Dr.  I>nck's 
Treatise  on  the  Use  and  Authority  of  the  Civil  Law  in  the  Kingdom  of  England. 
Robertson's  Hist.  Charles  V.,  voL  I.,  note,  xxv.,  BB. 

'  Ifackeldey's  Comp.,  f  112.  Tr.  by  Kaufmann.  "  Law  was  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  primarily  founded  on  morality,  and  on  a  voluntary  re^>ect  for  all  that  waa 
good  and  noble.  In  their  view,  compulsion  was  no  esnntial  element  of  a  law,"  fta 
The  translator's  note,  to  this  seotion,  points  out  tha  arror  of  this  statement 
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juBti  atque  injusti  scientia;  a  definition  nearer  to  the  modem 
conception  of  moral  philosophy.  Justitia  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  the  English  words  uprightness,  honesty,  integrity ;  justitia 
est  constans  et  perpetaa  yoluntas  jus  snnm  caique  tribuendi ; 
fa%  here  having  its  sense  of  a  rights  while  immediately  follow- 
ing^i^^  is  used  in  the  sense  of  law  as  a  rule^  juris  prsecepta 
heec  sunt,  honeste  vivere,  alterum  non  leedere,  suum  cuique 
tribuere ;  without  indicating  the  authority  which  is  to  determine 
what  is  honestyfUj  what  it  is  aUenim  losdere^  and  what  is  9u/um 
euique^  or  the  right  of  every  man. 

§  150.  In  the  analysis  of  the  law  which  immediately  follows 
these  definitions,  the  first  distinction  is  made  according  to  the 

^  Bj  some  of  the  GermMi  jnruti,  jna  taken  in  Ae  tenee  of  «  mle  of  aeCioB,-*jot 
est  norma  agendi — is  said  to  have  its  objective  meaning,  and  when  nsed  with  the  aigiii- 
iSeation  of  a  right,*— jns  est  iaealtas  agendi — it  is  said  to  hare  its  sv^'ecftM  sense.  VMe 
Mackelde/s  Gomp.,  Intftid.,  §  2.     Savi^y :  Heal  R  R.,  §  5. 

It  may  he  donhted  whether  this  designation  of  the  different  nses  of  the  word  /ms — 
ftmnded  on  a  well  known  Kamttam  distinction,  is  eren  philoeophioallj  oorreet ;  beosnse 
either  a  law  or  a  right — the  effect  of  a  law— may  he  considered  hoth  olgectively  and 
snhjectiyely.  And  it  is  here  important  to  notice  that,  in  jttrupmdeneej  hoth  are  used 
o^yectiTelj  only,  that  is^  each  is  regarded  as<haviag  an  eziitenoe  independent  of  the 
moral  sense  of  the  concipient  person. 

The  snhjective  apprehension  of  jns,  in  the  sense  either  of  a  mle  or  of  a  right,  pro- 
perly occnis  only  in  ethics,  w^ere  "Uie  law  or  the  right  is  conoeived  of  as  something 
that  u  hecanse  it  ought  to  he :  that  is,  in  fact,  as  something  which  results  from  the 
moral  nature  of  the  concipient :  whereas,  in  jurisprudence,  jus — a  law,  and  jus— a 
right,  are  conoeived  of  as  the  result  of  the  mil  of  an  assumed  legislator. 

Bentham,  Introd.  Pr.  Morals  and  Legist,  ch.  XVU.,  23,  note,  employs  the  terms 
abstract  and  concrete  to  designate  the  suljectiTe  and  objective  eonoeptions  of  jus  in  the 
sense  of  the  rule — norma  agendi  **  In  most  of  the  European  languages  there  are  two 
different  words  for  distinguishing  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  senses  of  the  word  law; 
which  words  are  so  wide  asunder  as  not  even  to  have  any  etymological  affinity.  In 
Latin,  for  example,  there  is  lex  for  the  concrete  sense,  jiw  for  Uie  abstract :  in  Italian, 
Uffge  and  diritto:  in  FVenoh,  loi  and  droit:  in  Spanish,  l^  and  derecho :  in  German, 
Ointt  and  Reckt,     The  English  is  at  present  destitute  of  this  advantage. 

'*  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  besides  lage,  and  several  other  words  for  the  concrete  sense, 
there  was  the  word  righi,  answering  to  the  German  Recht^  for  the  abstract ;  as  may  he 
seen  in  the  compound  fok-rigkt  and  in  other  instances.  Bat  the  word  right  having 
long  ago  lost  this  sense,  the  modem  English  no  longer  possesses  this  advantage.** 

But  the  terms  RadU^  diritto,  droit,  &c.,  are  also  used,  in  jurii^rudenoe  proper,  in  the 
sense  of/acuUas  agendi,  the  sense  of  the  English  term  a  right ;  and  this  is  a  concrete 
sense  as  mnch  as  that  of  Getetz,  leggt,  loi,  &c.  In  English,  the  substantive  word  a  r^^ 
b  used  only  in  the  sense  ot/aaUtat  agendi,  while  the  words  Reeht^  dmtto,  droit,  &&, 
signify,  in  their  respective  languages,  not  only  this  but  also  a  rtde  which  i»  right  in  the 
abetract,  that  is,  the  rule  of  natural  equity  z  which  may,  or  may  not,  he  identified 
with  fez— the  positive  Uw.  Gomp.  Dig.  Lib.  L,  tit  1,  §  11 :  Paulus:  Hbm  XIV^  ad 
Sabinum.  Jns  pluribus  modis  dicitur.  Uno  modo,  quum  id  quod  semper  SBqnnm 
ac  bonum  est,  jus  dicitur,  ut  est  jus  naturale.  But,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  every  na- 
tion, positive  law  is  a  jural  rale,  (leges  juris) ;  and  the  Becht  and  Geset^  kit  and 
droit,  &C.,  are  presumed  to  he  idendfi«i.  And  see  Austin  :  Prov.  of  Jurisp.,  p.  805, 
note,  p.  80^  note,  in  respeot  to  this  use  of  the  words  /as  and  Reeht, 
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object  or  relationB  of  perBons  on  which  a  law  operates.  HnjuB 
studii  du8B  Bunt  poBitiones,  publicum  et  privatum.  Publicum 
ju6  est,  quod  ad  statum  rei  Bomanee  spectat,  privatum,  quod  ad 
singulorum  utilitatem.^  Here  publicum  jus  appears  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  what  would  now  be  called  the  public  law  of  some  one 
state,  public  municipal  law,  or  constitutional  law ;  or,  if  a  more 
extended  meaning  is  to  be  attributed  to  it,  it  may  be  taken  to 
correspond  with  what  the  modems  denominate  political  law,  or 
the  science  of  political  ethics,  and  that  only  with  reference  to 
the  relations  of  a  single  state.'  In  the  mind  of  the  Roman  law? 
giver,  indeed,  quod  ad  statum  rei  Bomanss  spectat^  compre- 
hended the  laws  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  and,  so  far  as  com^ 
patible  with  the  admission  of  supremacy  in  that  ^single  state  or 
nation,  the  idea  of  international  law  in  the  modem  sense.* 

§  151.  The  analysis  of  private  law,  which  ^ext  follows,  is 
founded  upon  the  nature  of  its  origin.  Dicendum  est  igitur  de 
jure  private,  quod  tripartitum  est:  collectum  est  enim  ex  natu- 
ralibuB  prseceptis,  aut  gentium,  aut  civilibus.  From  the  imme- 
diate sequence  of  the  definition  of  natural  law  as  being  that 
quod  natura  docuit,  it  may  be  taken  to  be  identical  with  '^  natu- 
ral precepts.''  But  this  natural  law,  as  there  defined,  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  part  of  public  or  private  la/w  in  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  as  a  rule  of  action.  The  definition  is  only 
a  recognition  of  a  state  of  things  independent  of  human  action, 
or  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense ;  and  includes  not  only  the  na- 
ture of  man  but  of  all  animated  existences.  Jus  naturale  est 
quod  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit.  Nam  jus  istud  non 
humani  generis  proprium  est,  sed  omnium  animalium,  quss  in 
ccelo,  quBB  in  terra,  qu©   in  man  nascuntur.    Hinc  descendit 

'  YinniiiB:  Comment  Lngd.  Batev.  1726,  B.  1,  tit  1,  not  a  Heineoo.  *' Qmi 
ad  ttatum  Bom,  etc  Quod  a  utilitate  publicum  est,  non  quod  sola  auctoritate ;  est 
enim  haec  divisio  a  fine  snmpta,  non  a  causa  efficients.  Singulorum  utilitaiem,  Qood 
privatim  ad  cujusqne  civis  rem  p^rtinet  familiarem.  Qnanquam  et  hoc  per  oonsa- 
quentiam  publice,  et  illnd  priyatim,  utile." 

*  Mackeldey*8  Compendium,  p.  125,  note  bj  Kaufknann.  Compaie  onto,  f  25  and 
notes. 

*  YirgU  :  .fineid,  B.  YI  L  851. 

**  Tn  regere  Imperio  popoloi,  Bonune,  memento.'** 
Gravina;  de  Bom.  Imp.  f  §  i.  3,  and  Qravina:  Origines  L.  IL  f  la  Hnber. 
Conf.  Leg^  Lib.  L,  tit  8;  Lib.  11.  tit  a  f  1.  ''Injure  Romano  non  est  miroin  idhfl 
hac  de  re  ezstare,  cum  populi  Romani  per  omnes  orbis  partes  diilbsum  et  equabili  jure 
gubematum  imperium  oonfliotoi  diyersamm  legum  non  »que  potoerit  esse  sulgaotiim.* 
Wheaton :  Int  L.  p.  20. 
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maris  atque  foBminsB  conjunctio,  quam  nos  matrimoninin  appel- 
lamas  ;  hinc  liberorum  procreatio  ;  hinc  educatio  ;  videmus 
etenim  cetera  quoque  animalia  istius  juris  peritia  censeri. 

§  152.  The  distinction  next  drawn  between  jus  civile  and 
jus  gentium,  introduces  a  law  of  nations,  as  a  source  of  the  pri- 
vate law,  in  a  sense  more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  modem 
idea  attached  to  the  terms  law  ofnatare  and  natwral  law^  when 
employed  in  jurisprudence,  and  with  *  universal  law '  as  it  was 
defined  in  the  first  and  second  chapters.  Jus  autem  civile  vel  gen- 
tium ita  dividitur ;  omnes  populi,  qui  legibus  et  moribus  regun- 
tur,  partim  suo  proprio,  partim  communi  onmium  hominum  jure 
utuntur.  Nam  quod  quisque  populus  ipse  sibi  jus  constituit, 
ipsius  civitatfs  proprium  est  vocaturque  jus  civile,  quasi  jus 
proprium  ipsius  civitatis.  Quod  vero  naturalis  ratio  inter 
omnes  homines  constituit,  id  apud  omnes  populos  perseque 
custoditur,  vocaturque  jus  gentium,  quasi  quo  jure  omnes  gen- 
tes  utantur.  This  law  of  nations,  the  offspring  of  naturalis  ratio, 
is  afterwards  made  to  overrule  the  natural  law,  jus  naturale,  in 
the  origin  of  slavery ;  though  that  natural  law,  if  implied  in 
*  natural  precepts' — ^naturalibus  prsBceptis,  is  before  made  a 
source  of  private  law — ^the  jus  privatum.*    The  definition  of  jus 

'  Mftckeldey't  Gompendiiim,  p.  126;  Kaiifinaim*8  note.  SaTignj:  Heatige  ROm. 
R.  VoL  I.  Appendix  I.  (Tr.)  "  The  Roman  jurists  notice  two  divisions  of  law,  founded 
upon  the  general  natore  of  its  origin.  One  is  a  division  into  two  parts :  yis.,  1,  Law 
as  it  existed  for  the  Romans  only,  cimh  ;  2,  Law  as  existing  for  aU  nations,  gmiiium 
Hft  naharale.  The  other  is  a  dividon  into  three  parts :  yiz.,  1.,  Law  existing  for  the 
Ramans  onlj,  civiU  ;  or  2,  existing  for  all  nations,  ymtittm ;  or  8,  existing  houi  for  aU 
mankind  and  for  the  bmte  creation,  nahtrak, 

'*  I  not  only  conuder  the  first  of  these  dirisions  the  only  correct  one,  but  I  also  assert 
Hiat  it  is  even  to  be  regarded  as  the  ruling  division  among  the  Roman  jurists,  and  that 
the  other  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  at  an  extension  of  the  subject  which 
never  received  general  rec<^ition  ;  nor  ever  had  any  influence  in  determining  partio- 
nlar  questions  of  law.  The  divisicm  into  two  murts  is  most  careAilly  carried  out  bv 
Gaius,  in  several  instances.  He  places  this  division  at  the  introduction  of  his  woirx 
without  the  recognition  of  a  third  part.  Jus  gentium  is  with  him  the  older  portion, 
as  ancient  as  the  human  race.  It  arises  from  the  naturaUs  ratio  of  all  men ;  henoe 
be  elsewhere  names  it  jus  natnrale ;  as  in  referring  the  natural  acquisition  of  propeity 
hj  volxmtaiy  exchange,  in  one  place  to  jus  natunJe,  and  in  another  to  naturaUs  ratio. 
Tnii  division  in  two  parts  is  found  also  with  Modestin,  Paulus,  Maroian,  Florentinns 
and  Licinius  Rufinus,  —  *  *  The  divLnon  into  three  parts  is  most  distinctly  made 
by  Ulpian,  and  after  him  by  Tiyphonius  and  Hennogcnian.  It  rests  on  the  following 
theory.  That  there  was  a  time  wherein  men  knew  only  such  relations  to  each  other 
as  were  common  to  them  and  the  brute  creation ;  those  of  the  sexes,  generation,  and 
education. .  Thereafter  followed  a  second  period  of  tim^,  wherein  states  arose ;  slavexy, 
private  pr(H>erty  and  obligations  were  introduced :  and  this  in  like  manner  among  men 
wherever  fonnd.    Lastly  arose  law  in  each  state  as  peculiar  to  itself;  partly  1^  tba 
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civile,  in  this  place,  is  derived  from  its  origin,  or  the  soinrce  to 
which  in  judicial  apprehension  it  is  referred  for  its  existence, 
that  is,  the  will  of  some  one  state  or  nation,  and  it  is  therefore 
also  here  called  '  its  own,' — ^proprium.  After  this  definition  the 
Roman  people  is  said  to  use  not  only  its  own  law,  proprium, 
but  also  the  principles  of  this  law  of  nations^  as  the  dictates  of 
natural  reason,  without  further  mention  of  '  natural  precepts ' — 
£t  populus  itaque  Bomanus  partim  suo  proprio,  partim  com- 
muni  omnium  hominum  jure  utitur.  And  in  most  instances 
wherein  the  term  jus  civile  is  used  in  the  Boman  law  it  means 
all  that  the  Koman  state  uses,  utitur j  or  enforces  as  a  rule  of 
action  ;  that  is,  it  includes  both  the^t^^  civile^  or  proprium,^  and 
the  /t^  gentium  as  here  defined ;  and  is  equivalent  to  the  term 
^municipal  law'  as  employed  by  Blackstone,  or  to  the  term 
*  national  law '  according  to  Bentham's  terminology. 

§  153.  The  jus  publicum,  whether  exclusively  relating  to 
internal,  or  to  external  relations  also,  must  have  had  the  same 
origin  in  the  will  of  the  state,  or  in  the  rules  of  *  natural  reason,' 
being  also  a  part  of  the  law  used  by  the  Boman  people.  Inter- 
national law,  so  far  as  it  existed,  and  whether  included  under 
that  here  called  jmhlic  laWj  or  not,  is  implied  to  rest  also  on  the 
law  of  nations  or  principles  commonly  received  among  all  man- 
kind, by  the  description  of  the  origin  of  slavery,  which  is  justi- 
fied on  those  principles  while  it  is  ascribed  to  wars,  which  are 
necessarily  international,  and  are  also  justified  by  the  same 
Maw  of  nations.'  Jus  autem  gentium  omni  humane  generi 
commune  est.  Nam  usu  exigente  et  humanis  necessitatibuB 
gentes  humansB  qusedam  (jura)  sibi  constituerunt ;  bella  etenim 
orta  sunt  et  captivitates  secutse  sunt  et  servitutes ;  by  which  are 
meant,  not  private  wars  or  piracies,*  but  those  appeals  to  force 

modification  of  tho«e  general  institations  by  particular  circnm stances,  partly  by  tht 
addition  of  new  institutions  or  rules.  *  *  *  On  this  particular  point  the  Institutes 
of  Jufttinian  take  a  very  inconsistent  position.  The  text  of  Ulpian  is  first  used,  giving 
the  tripartite  division,  and  making  it  apply  to  the  origin  of  slavery.  Then  the  taxi 
of  Gains,  Marcian  or  Florentinus  is  either  followed  in  terms,  or  plainly  referred  to» 
One  passage  is  particularly  remarkable,  where  the  words  of  Gains  are  used,  but  with 
the  express  addition  that  jus  naturale  is  the  same  as  jus  gentium,  and  that  this  had 
already  before  been  so  stated;  §  11,  I.  f/e  div,  rrr.  (2,  1.)  quamndam  enim  remm 
dominium  nancisdmur  jure  natiurali ;  quod,  sicut  diximus,  appellatnr  jus  gentium ; 
quarundam  jure  civilu"  Compare  on  this  subject,  Austin,  Prov.  Jurisp.  188-190. 
'  Hubema,  de  Jura  Civitatifl,  lib.  2.  c.  3.  §  8.     **  Quod  si  bellnm  caret  solemnilma 
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which  the  natural  reason  of  mankind  has  hitherto  continued  to 
justify,  as  remedies  between  sovereign  states.  While  slavery  is 
thus  justified  as  being  accordant  with  natural  reason,  and  there- 
fore with  natural  law,  so  far  as  it  can  be  recognized  in  jurispru- 
dence, the  freedom  of  mankind  is  asserted  under  the  natural 
law,  in  the  sense  of  the  statement  of  a  condition  of  things  ante- 
rior to  the  authority  of  nations  or  of  society :  in  which  sense  of 
the  words  all  men  would  be  taken  to  be  naturally  free  from 
any  positive  law,  that  is,  from  all  those  rules  of  action  which 
are  enforced  by  society,  or  by  states.  The  sentence  last  quoted 
from  the  Institutes  is  thus  continued.  Bella  etenim  orta  sunt 
et  captivitates  secutsd  et  servitutes,  qusd  sunt  naturali  juri 
eontrarisB.  Jure  enim  naturali  omnes  homines  ab  initio  liberi 
nascebantur ;  and  in  Title  3,  §§  2, 3,  4, — Servitus  autem  est  con- 
stitutio  juris  gentium,  qua  quis  dominio  alieno  contra  naturam 
Bubjicitur.  Servi  autem  ex  eo  appellati  sunt,  quod  Imperatores 
captivos  vendere  ac  per  hoc  servare  nee  occidere  solent ;  qui 
etiam  mancipia  dicti  sunt,  eo  quod  ab  hostibus  manu  capi- 
untur.  *  ♦  *  :fiunt  [servi]  jure  gentium,  id  est  captivitate. 
And  in  Title  5,  §  1,  on  manumission,  it  is  said,  Quse  res  a  jure 
gentium  originem  sumsit;  utpote  quum  jure  naturali  omnes 
liberi  nascerentur ;  nee  nota  esset  manumissio,  quum  servitus 
esset  incognita.  Sed  posteaquam  jure  gentium  servitus  invasit, 
secutum  est  beneficium  manumissionis.  Seeming  to  mean,  that 
though  in  a  primaeval  state,  or  a  state  of  nature  as  opposed  to  a 
state  of  society,  or  as  originally  created,  men  must  be  consid- 
ered equally  free,  yet,  in  consequence  of  their  natural  passions 
and  infirmities,  a  necessary  condition  of  things  has  arisen  in  the 
social  state,  a  usus  exigens  et  humana  necessitas,  from  which 
natural  reason  justifies  slavery.*  This  view  of  the  origin  of 
slavery  the  Romans  held  in  common  with  all  the  nations  of 

juris  gentium  reqairitia,  non  nmt  capti  jure  servi,  proinde  neo  ejasmodi  tadta  oritur 
oUigatio  ;  at  in  his  qni  piratico  ant  latrocinio  barbarorom  oapinntnr.** 

*  In  order  to  reconcile  the  language  of  the  Institntes,  some  civilians  distingaish  a 
Jos  gentium  primavum  and  a  jus  gentium  aeeondarium,  r.  Vinnius:  Ck>mm.  Lib  L  Tit 
8,  8,  on  this  title  of  the  Institutes     Merlin :  Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence,  Tom.  V., 

S.  291,  speaks  of  le  droit  primitif  des  gens,  and  le  droit  des  gens  tecondaire.  And 
t.  Thomas  Aquinas  makes  a  similar  discrimination  of  a  secondary  law  of  nature 
identical  with  the  law  of  naiionM  ;  as  quoted  in  Bishop  England's  Letter  IL,  giving  the 
earlier  Christian  authorities  that  slavezy  is  a  le^timate  consequence  of  sin. 
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antiquity.  It  was  in  &ct  a  principle  qnod  inter  omnes  popnloa 
persdque  cnstoditjor,  a  maxim  of  the  law  of  natural  reason,  or  of 
'  universal  law '  as  then  understood,  that  slavery  might  right* 
fully  exist  as  a  consequence  of  captivity  in  war : '  and  being  a 
consequence  of  public  wars,  sanctioned  by  the  rules  of  action 
between  nations,  it  was  at  that  time  a  principle  of  the  interna- 
tional law,  so  far  as  any  such  international  law  could  be  said  to 
exist.* 

§  154.  The  relation  thus  originating  in  war  and  under  inteiv 
natioDal  law  was,  among  the  ancients,  universally  taken  up  and 
sustained  by  the  internal  or  municipal  law  of  each  nation,  jus 
civile.'  And  under  the  sanction  of  municipal  law  it  was  also 
made  a  consequence  of  other  circumstances  than  captivity  in 
war ;  as  of  birth ;  since  the  child  of  a  slave  mother  became  also 
a  slave ;  and  also  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  person  enslaved ; 
Inst.  Lib.  I.  tit.  3,  §  4 :  Servi  aut  nascuntur,  aut  fiunt ;  nascun- 
tur  ex  ancillis  nostris ;  fiunt  ex  jure  gentium,  id  est  ex  captivitate^ 
aut  jure  civiU,  quum  liber  homo  major  viginti  annis  ad  pretium 
participandum  sese  venundari  passus  est.  In  servorum  con- 
ditione  nulla  est  differentia.  Here  the  origin  of  slavery  by  vol- 
untary sale  is  attributed  to  jus  civile,  which  here  corresponds 
to  municipal  or  internal  law.  The  inheritance  of  slavery  is  not 
here  attributed  either  to  the  jus  civile  or  to  the  lanjo  ofnatUmSy 
it  is  merely  stated  as  a  recognized  principle ;  but  from  its  ad- 

'  Xenophon  i  Cjto^  L.  vii.  c  5,  78. 

'  War  and  peace  being  radelj  definable  as  contraries,  war  was  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  international  interconne  between  nations  not  eqnallj  civilized,  that  is,  not 
equally  recognixinff  a  role  of  peaceful  interoonrw ;  and  slavery  might  originate  nnder 
such  a  condition  of  hostility,  though  not  one  of  open  war.  Tlius,  Dig.  L.  49,  tit.  IS, 
§  5,  2.  Nam  si  cum  gente  aliqua  neque  amicitiam,  neque  hospitium,  neque  fcedus  ami- 
citiSB  causa  fiustum  habemus,  ni  hostes  quidem  non  sunt ;  quod  autem  ex  nostro  ad 
eos  pervenit,  illorum  fit,  et  liber  homo  noster,  ab  iis  captus,  servus  fit,  et  eonim. 
Idemquc  est,  si  ab  illis  ad  nos  aliquid  perreniat. 

'  Jus  civile^  in  a  sense  relating  to  its  extent^  national  law,  including  jus  gentium— 
not  opposed  to  it,  in  the  sense  of  jus  proprium, 

Quintus  Curtius :  Lib.  7,  c.  S :  '*  Inter  dominum  et  serrum  nulla  amicitia  est,  etiam 
in  pace  belli  tamen  jura  serrantur.**  Theyura  were  the  same,  only  as  the  rights  of  the 
master  were  always  founded  on  jus  gentium.  The  mimicipal  law  did  not  recogniM 
any  incongruity  between  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  and  a  peaceful  condition  of 
society. 

A  slave  concUtion  was  also  sometimes  made  the  consequence  of  desertion  from  mil- 
itary duty,  or  crime  ;  freed  men  for  ingratitude  towards  patrons,  and  women  for  inter- 
course with  slaves  were  liable  to  loss  of  freedom.  HOne's  Dantellung  Qber  Sclaven- 
handel  (Gdtdngvn,  1820)  vol  i.  p.  95 :  cites  Waldeck ;  o.  L  §  63  n.  a.   Ueinec  c.  I  j  85. 
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mitted  nniverBali^  it  was  probably  coDflidered  a  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations^  c<Hi6titntio  juris  gentium.  In  Ht.  8,  from 
the  universal  prevalence  of  the  idea  of  absolute  dominion  in  the 
master  over  the  slave,  and  of  the  slave's  incapacity  to  acquire 
any  thing  as  property,  distinct  from  the  property  of  the  master, 
it  is  argued  that  that  property  and  that  disability  rest  upon  the 
same  foundation  as  slavery  from  captivity.  In  potestate  itaque 
dominorum  sunt  servi.  Qusb  quidem  potestas  juris  gentium  est. 
Nam  apud  onmes  perseque  gentes  animadvertere  possnmus,  dom- 
inis  in  servos  vitse  necisque  potestatem  esse,  et  quodcunque  per 
servum  acquiritur,  id  domino  acquiritur;  and  hence  it  might 
be  inferred  that,  as  the  dominion  which  prevented  the  slave 
from  having  the  rights  of  a  legal  person,  even  in  respect  to  his 
own  ofispring,  was  founded  on  the  law  qftuUiofis^  the  results  of 
that  dominion  had  the  same  legal  character.^ 

§  155.  The  force  to  be  attached  to  the  expression,  constitutio 
juris  gentium,  must  be  gathered  from  the  comparison  of  the 
prevalence  and  judicial  recognition  among  all  nations  of  other 
relations  which  are  ascribed  to  this  law.  The  Institutes  refer  to 
the  same  jus  gentium,  the  origin  of  the  various  forms  in  which 
property  is  held  and  transferred,  as  being  equally  recognized 
among  aU  nations ;  Lib.  L  Tit  2,  §  2.  Et  ex  hoc  jure  gentium 
omnes  psene  contractus  introducti  sunt,  ut  emtio,  venditio,  lo- 
catio,  conductio,  societas,  depositum,  mutuum  et  alii  innumera- 
biles.  And  Lib.  11.  Tit  1,  §  4 :  Biparum  qnoque  usus  pub- 
licus  est  jure  gentium,  sicut  ipsius  fluminis.  And  §  5  :  Littorum 
quoque  usus  publicus  juris  gentium  est,  sicut  et  ipsius  maris ; 
&c.*     By  ascribing  the  right  of  the  master  and  the  incapacity 

'  Waldeck's  Inst  L.  I.  tit.  S.  **  Ex  joris  principiU,  ftBtoA,  tamquam  soceasio  rentris 
ad  dominmn  ventris  pertinet.''    Heineoc,  J.  Nat  et  Gen.  L.  L,  §  252,  IL  g  SI. 

*  The  whole  of  the  first  five  title*  of  thii  second  hook  of  the  Institutes  are  expresilj 
called  jus  gentium,  as  contrasted  with  jus  civile.     Inst.  L.  ii.  Tit  5,  §  6. 

Tlie  common  riglit  of  using  the  sea  shore  and  the  sea,  which  is  here  spoken  ot,  is 
the  right  of-  private  individuals  as  against  other  private  persons — a  right  under  private 
municipal  law  (comp.  Inst  L.  L  tit  1,  §  1).  It  is  not  that  freedom  of  the  seas  to  aU 
nations  which  makes  a  prominent  topic  of  modem  puhlic  international  law.  It  may  he 
noticed,  however,  in  this  connection,  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  has  attended  the  use 
of  the  term,  that  the  jus  gentium  of  the  Roman  lawyers  was  exhibited  in  the  applica- 
tion of  human  reason  to  the  relations  of  public  as  well  as  private  persons,  and  might 
thus  form  a  part  of  what  is  now  called  public  international  law,  jus  inter  sentes.  Thus 
Dig.  Lib.  L  tit.  I,  g  5  :  Hermogenianns,  Libro  I  juris  epitomarum.  Ex  noc  jure  gen- 
tium introducta  bella,  discrete  gentes,  regna  condita,  domiuia  distincta,  agris  termini 
positi,  asdificia  collocata,  commercium,  emtiones,  venditiones,  locationea,  conducticmes, 
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of  the  dave  to  the  same  law  of  nations,  without  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  relation,  (in  seryorum  conditione  nulla  est  differ^ 
entia)  it  seems  to  be  considered  a  condition  or  relation  which 
fihould  be  everywhere  recognized,  and  maintained  of  course  in 
every  municipal  or  international  jurisdiction. 

§  156.  The  nature  of  this  relation  was  the  holding  of  men  as 
property,  and  therefore  as  things,  not  persons :  and  therefore  in 
the  Institutes,  Lib.  IL  title  1,  treating  of  the  nature  of  things  as 
opposed  to  persons,  de  rerum  divisione  et  qualitate,  in  §  17  it  is 
said :  Item  ea  qusB  ex  hostibus  capimus,  jure  gentium  statim 
nostra  fiunt ;  adeo  quidem  ut  et  liberi  homines  in  servitutem  nos- 
tram  deducautur.  For,  though  slaves,  servi,  are  distinguished, 
as  natural  persons,  from  freemen,  liberi,  in  Titles  3  &  8,  their 
condition  is  also  frequently  spoken  of,  by  the  civil  jurists,  as  dis- 
tinguishing them  as  legal  things  from  legal  persons ;  a  legal 
person  being  a  natural  person  having  rights,  and  a  slave  having 
none,  in  the  view  of  the  law,  any  more  than  other  objects  of 
possession.^  As  is  shown  in  Inst.  L.  I.  tit.  8,  §  1,  the  power  of 
the  master  was  for  life  and  death,  in  theory ;  and  often  illus- 
trated in  practice,  as  appears  from  history  and  literature.'  If  the 
slave  was  considered  entitled  to  any  rights  as  a  human  being, 

obligratioiiet  institotaB,  exoeptis  quiboBdam  qa»  a  jure  dvili  introduotiB  stmt  From 
which  it  appears  that  the  jus  gentium  of  the  Romans  was  either  public  or  private  law 
according  to  the  character  of  the  persons  or  relations  to  which  it  was  applied.  Mr. 
Wheaton  in  his  **  Law  of  Nations,**  pp.  26-20,  apparently  assuming  that  the  modems 
would  not  hare  denominated  public  international  law  **  the  law  of  nations,**  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  not  before  called  the  same  thing  jus  gentium,  insists  that  by  jus  gentium  the 
Romans  intended  that  part  of  their  civil  law  which  they  used  as  public  law  in  reference 
to  other  nations.  But  in  fact,  as  appears  by  the  above  citation  from  the  Digest,  it  was 
a  universal  jurisprudence,  which  the  judicial  officer  referred  to  as  an  indication  of  natu- 
ral reason  in  all  matters  affecting  private  persons.  Mr.  Wheaton,  by  asserting  that 
the  private  law  which  the  Romans  knew  as  jus  gentium  was  not  known  by  the  recog- 
nition of  its  historical  prevalence,  but  was  simply  that  part  of  their  own  law  which  the 
Romans  thought  naturaU^  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  jus  gentium  is  immutable.  It 
is  true  that  the  Romans  knew  no  jus  gentium  that  was  not  uready  part  and  parcel  of 
their  own  national  law — jus  civile,  (see  Wheaton's  Intern.  Law,  p.  27,  citing  Savignj 
and  Waechter,)  and  every  tribunal  recognizing  a  jus  gentium,  or  universal  jurispru- 
dence, must  assume  that  it  is  included  in  the  law  of  the  land.  How  this  may  be,  hat 
been  shown  in  the  second  chapter. 

'  Mohlcnbruch ;  Pandectarum  Doctrina,  p.  195.  **Familia  appellatio  non  ad  per- 
sonas  solum  refertur,  varum  etiam  ad  ms,  adeoque  ad  hominum,  qui  instar  habiti  sunt 
rerum,  L  e.  servorum  quoddam  corpus.**  Kaufmaim*s  Mackeldey,  p.  127;  editoi't 
note  :  **  The  Romxms  maide  a  distinction  betweem  homo  and  penona  ;  becauio  they  re- 
garded skves  not  as  subjects  of  rights,  but  as  objects  of  rights,  in  the  same  manner  as 
things.**    And  see  Taylor's  EL  Civ.  Law,  p.  429. 

*  Juvenal  Sat.  tL  L  219. 
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the  support  of  thoBO  rights  was  left  to  the  influence  of  motives 
of  humanity,  and  not  enforced  by  any  rule  prescribed  by  the 
state,  previously  to  the  constitution  of  Antoninus  referred  to  in 
the  second  section  of  the  laat-mentioned  Title.  Though  in  cases 
of  extreme  severity  the  supreme  power  might  occasionally  have 
interfered  ex  post  facto^  to  transfer  the  slave  to  another  master, 
without  establishing  any  general  recognition  of  his  legal  per- 
sonality :  as  in  the  case  of  the  slaves  of  Julius  Sabinus,  spoken 
of  in  the  same  Title :  and  this  extraordinary  intervention  seems 
tahave  acquired  the  force  of  a  general  law.* 

§  157.  This  attribution  of  the  condition  of  slavery  to  the  jus 
gentium,  as  contrasted  with  their  jus  civile,  which  was  thus 
made  by  the  Koman  jurists,  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
juridical  action  of  all  other  nations  of  antiquity.*  For  not  only 
had  that  condition  been  constantly  existing  among  all  nations 
from  the  earliest  historical  times,  but  it  was  nowhere  regarded 
as  a  relation  of  a  local  character,  or  one  specially  adapted  to 
local  circumstances ;  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  condi- 
tion was  recognized  in  private  international  law  so  far  as  it 
could  be  said  to  exist ;  the  relation  between  the  master  and  the 
slave  being  maintained  not  only  in  the  jurisdiction  wherein  it 
began  its  legal  existence,  but  also  being  carried  out  or  realized 
in  otlier  jurisdictions  to  which  they  might  remove ;  it  was  sus- 
tained equally  between  alien  as  between  native  subjects,  and 
property  in  slaves  was  recognized  in  the  transactions  of  com- 
merce between  persons  of  different  nations. 

It  is  in  view  of  this  character  of  slavery — ^that  of  being  a 
legal  condition,  universally  recognized  by  the  natural  reason  of 
mankind  manifested  in  civil  institutions,'  that,  before  describing 

'  Heineccins :  Hist  Jar.  Civ.  Lib.  L  §  174.  Smith's  Diet  Antiq.  Str'vm,  Other 
Imws  for  the  protection  of  the  slave,  Lex  Petronia,  Dig.  L.  48,  tit  S,  §  11 ;  L.  IS,  tit 
1,  §  42.  Cod.  iii.,  tit  88,  8,  11.  Constitution  of  ClAndins;  v.  Snetonink,  Claud.  2S. 
See  also  Savignj,  H.  R.  R.  Bd.  2,  p.  84. 

'  The  laws  of  Menu  recognized  several  kinds  of  slavexy,  see  H.  St  George  Tuckei'i 
Memorials  of  Indian  Government,  London,  1853,  p.  434.  In  ascribing  slavery  to  the 
law  of  nations  it  is  a  very  common  error  to  use  that  term  not  in  the  sense  of  universal 
jurisprudence — the  Roman  jus  gentium — but  in  the  modem  sense  of  public  interna- 
tional law,  and  to  give  the  custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war,  in  illustration  :  as  if 
the  legal  condition  of  other  slaves  who  had  never  been  taken  in  war  were  not  equally  jure 
gentium  according  to  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  See  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  7th  March, 
1860 ;  Works,  vol  v.  p.  329.     9  Geon^ia  R.  681. 

'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of  the  great  moralists  of  antiquity  as  to  the 
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the  rights  of  persons,  the  Institutes  t)egin  with  the  simple  decla- 
ration, that  hmnan  beings  are  either  freemen  or  slaves.  Lib.  L  tit. 
3.  Summa  igitur  divisio  de  jure  personamm  heec  est,  qnod 
omnes  ant  liberi  ant  servi.* 

§  158.  Whether  the  mles  historically  known  as  the  law^qf 
nations — jus  gentium,  which  judicial  tribunals  might  recognize 
as  a  criterion  of  natural  reason,  to  be  applied  in  international 
or  municipal  law,  have  continued  to  be  the  same  for  modem 
times  as  anciently,  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  learned  from  the 
history  of  municipal  and  international  jurisprudence  among  all 
nations :  each  having  equal  right  to  judge  of  the  dictates  of  nat- 
ural reason  applied  to  the  conditions  of  human  existence,  and 
to  manifest  their  judgment  in  their  several  national  law  (applied 
either  as  internal  or  international  law  within  their  own  jurisdic- 
tions), and  in  the  formation  of  that  code  of  general  international 
intercourse  which  is,  in  an  imperfect  sense,  denominated  a  law, 
of  which  they  are  themselves  regarded  the  subjects.* 

§  159.  It  must  be  remembered  at  the  same  time,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  application  of  that  which 
is  thus  denominated  international  law,  or  law  of  nations  in  the 
sense  of  a  rule  of  which  nations  are  the  subjects,  it  has  never 
changed  simultaneously  among  those  nations  professing  to  rec- 
ognize it :  and,  as  a  distinct  class  of  rules,  is  still  confined  to  its 
recognition  and  application  among  Christian  nations ;  and  in  a 
more  limited  degree,  between  tliem  and  the  Asiatic  and  Mo- 

expedienc]^,  propriety  or  ethical  fitness  of  the  relation  between  the  master  and  the  slave, 
it  18  certain  that  they  constantly  ackno^edged  its  legality.  Aristotle  (PoL,  L.  L  c.  2) 
and  Plato  (Rep.,  L.  ▼.)  opposed  the  enslayement  of  Oreeks  when  taken  prisoners  of  war 
by  other  Greeks.  But  the  former  regarded  slaveiy  as  a  relation  properly  existing  in 
eveiy  civil  society ;  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  considered  it  a  necessary  evil  If 
they  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  treating  a  hnman  being  as  a  chattel,  or  bmte  object  of 
the  action  of  others,  they  each  contemplated  the  existence  of  a  senrile  class  as  a  neoea- 
saiy  constituent  of  hnman  society.  See  Wallon :  Hist,  de  TEsclavage  dans  I'Antiqnit^, 
he  Par.  c.  11 ; — a  very  full  acconnt  of  the  opinions  of  the  leading  minds  of  Greece  on 
this  point 

Whatever  may  hare  been  Cicero's  doctrine  about  the  foundations  of  civil  law  in 
natural  justice,  he  was  himself  an  owner  of  slaves,  and  called  on  his  friends  to  aid  him 
in  reooveriug  them  when  they  ran  away.  See  Ciceronis  Epistolss  ad  Familiarea,  Lib. 
L  ep.  2,  §  4,  14,  Cic.  ad  Quintum  fratrem ;  Lib.  v.  ep.  9,  g  2,  Vatinins  ad  Cio.,  ad 
Jin ;  Lib.  xiii.  ep.  77,  §  3,  Cic.  ad  P.  Sulpidum,  Imperatorem. 

'  The  name  of  the  Title  is  De  Statu  hominum ;  the  slave  was  homo,  and  not  per- 
sona ;  it  is  no  dirision  of  the  rights  of  persons  to  say  some  men  have  the  rights  of  per- 
sons and  some  have  not.     See  ante  g  44. 

*  Compare  f  f  10,  19,  89. 
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Iiammedaii  aovereignties ;  ^  the  intercourse  of  thoee  nations, 
recognizing  such  law,  with  others  not  knowing  it,  being  always 
presamed  to  be  regulated  by  that  part  of  the  international  law 
which  has  been  sometimes  called  '  the  natural  law  of  nations/ 
that  is,  by  general  principles  of  morals  applied  to  public  rela- 
tiony  the  application  being  professedly  made  according  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the,  so  called,  civilized  nations,  assuming  a  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason.' 

§  160.  During  the  later  period  of  the  Soman  empire  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  gave  additional  force  to  ideas  of  hu- 
manity and  benevolence,  as  rules  of  duty  in  social  action  inde- 
pendent of  laws  enforced  by  the  state,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  moderated  the  severity  of  the  ancient  slavery,  both  as  the 
effect  of  international  wars  and  of  municipal  regulations :  at 
least  between  those  professing  a  faith  which  required  a  distinct 
recognition  of  individual  capacity  and  responsibility  in  all  nat- 
ural persons,  and  which,  by  constituting  all  its  adherents  into 
a  spiritual  commonwealth,  established  a  peculiar  equality  be- 
tween them ;  comparing  them  to  members  of  a  family,  in  hav- 
ing such  a  bond  of  union.'  But  whatever  change  may  have 
taken  place  in  consequence  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  any  systematic  interference  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  code  of  Justinian,  though  digested  from 
ancient  laws,  was  the  code  of  a  Christian  state  and  sovereign  ;* 

»  Heffter:  Europ.  VoUcerr.  §  7. 

'  The  opinion  of  Dominic  De  Soto,  de  Jnstitia  et  de  Jure,  quoted  by  Mackintodi, 
Hist  Eth.  Philos.  p.  110,  was,  that  there  can  be  no  difference  between  Chrlstianfl  and 
Pagans,  **  for  the  law  of  nations  is  equal  to  all  mankind."  It  is  donbtfi^  whether  in- 
ternational law  or  nniversal  (private)  law  was  intended  by  this  author;  but,  in  either 
■ense,  it  is  not  a  correct  statement  of  what  the  law  of  nations  was  at  that  time,  as  hi*- 
torically  known.  The  author,  as  many  writers  since  his  tame  have  done,  confounded 
the  jus  gentium  with  his  own  idea  of  natural  jnstice. 

*  Grotius :  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  L  c.  i.,  14,  15.  Huber,  de  Jure  Civitatis,  lib.  2,  ch.  8,  §  6L 
Lactantius,  L.  v.  Div.  Inst  a  16.  "Facile  inde  contigit  nedum  ut  Ghristiani  servos 
fuos,  prsesertim  Christianos,  veluti  fratrum  loco  haberent.** 

*  Prooemium  to  Institutes  begins :  **  In  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  Impe- 
rator  Cflssar,"  &c  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  died  A.  D.  837.  Jus- 
tinian died  A.  D.  565. 

See  statement  of  Roman  legislation  respecting  slaves  from  time  of  Hadrian  to 
Theodosius  the  Great ;  Blair :  Slavezy  among  the  Romans,  Ch.  IV.,  pp.  85--89,  and 
Wallon,  Hist  de  rEsclavage. 

Giiadentius,  do  Justiniani  sieculi  moribus,  ch.  XIIL  (Meerman's  Thesaurus,  Vol 
HI.  p.  679),  thinks  it  most  probable  that  captives  in  war,  even  if  Christian,  were  made 
slaves  under  Justinian. 
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and  the  early  church,  even  in  those  territories  where  it  held 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  power,  did  not  abolish  the  relation, 
or  prohibit  its  future  inception ;  but  appears  to  have  recognized 
it  as  lawful,  even  between  Christians,  though  gradually  modi- 
fying it,  by  using  its  spiiitual  authority  to  enforce  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  and  to  cause  a  legal  recognition  of  the  personality 
of  the  slave,  and  of  a  capacity  in  him  for  some  rights  in  Bodsl 
and  family  relations,  though  still  in  a  state  of  servitude.^ 

§  161.  By  this  change  in  the  legal  character  of  his  condition 
the  slave  became  a  legal  member  of  the  civil  state,  as  distin- 
guished from  property ;  and  his  servitude,  however  burden- 
some, lost  its  support  and  foundation  in  the  universal  law,  or 
law  ofnaiion%y  by  losing  its  chattel  character,  and  derived  its 
support  from  the  law  peculiar  to  a  single  state,  for  the  slavery 
known  to  the  Icm  of  nations  was  the  simple  condition  of  chatte. 
slavery." 

§  162.  The  slavery  which  existed  among  the  heathen  na- 
tions of  northern  Europe,  from  the  earliest  times,  was  probably 

*  Walter ;  Lehrbnoh  des  Kirchemrechta,  §  848.  Gorpns  Jor.  GftnooicL  Deoreti, 
Pax*.  L  Disdnctio  XV.  GregoriiiB  Papa  L,  anno  596.  Roma  in  Gampaniam.  In 
libertatem  vendicantur  lerri,  qui  ab  infidelitate  ad  fidem  aoeedont  Distinctio  LIV. 
Sand  lina  dominomm  eonseniu  et  libertate  non  ordinentor.  A  letter  of  mannmiauon 
bj  the  same  prelate  of  some  of  bis  own  slaves  is  cited,  Robertson  s  Hist  Charles  Y., 
▼oL  L,  sect.  1,  note  XX,  in  which  he  speaks  of  slaTery  as  contrary  to  an  original  or 
aatnral  state  of  freedom.  Bishop  England's  fifth  letter  cites  varioos  authoritiea.  See 
alto  Wallon ;  Hist  de  I'Esclavage  dans  FAntiqnit^,  Partie  IH.  Blair :  SlaTOiy  amoqg 
the  Romans,  pp.  49-72.  War^s  Hist  of  Law  of  Nations,  voL  IL  p.  27.  Gudelin,  de 
Jnr.  Noriss.,  Lib.  L  a  4.  5.  Fletcher's  Studies  on  Slayeiy,  pp.  827-881 ;  ibd  the 
note  above  cited  in  Robertson's  Charles  V. 

The  history  of  the  early  Church  records  the  efforts  of  many  of  its  prelates  in  favor 
of  emancipation ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  abdition  of  the  ancient  chattel 
slavery  is  mainly  attributable  to  its  influence.  But  whether  the  writings  of  those  pre- 
lates can  be  cited  here,  in  tracing  the  historical  lam  of  nationtf  on  this  point,  depends 

00  the  question  whether  they  held  the  temporal  power  of  legislation,  or  not  For, 
however  valuable,  in  an  ethical  point  of  view,  their  testimony  to  the  law  of  nature  maj 
be,  it  will  have  no  foroe  in  proving  what  the  actual  jus  gentium  of  their  time  may 
have  been ;   thoo^  it  may  have  been  a  means  of  ohanging  that  law.      Compare 

1  Bancroft's  Hist  U.  S.,  p.  168.  (See  atUe,  p.  95,  note,  on  the  relative  positions  or  the 
jus  gentium,  and  the  Canon  law.) 

Imp.  Leonis  Aug.  (Leo,  the  philosopher,  died  A.  D.  911.)  Novella  constitutionea, 
IX.,  X.,  XI. ;  that  daves  should  not  become  firee  by  taking  holy  orders,  if  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  masters. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  how  far  the  ecclesiastical  persons,  whose  efforts  in  their  times 
in  favor  of  manumission  are  recorded,  would  have  opposed  serfdom,  in  forms  nearly  as 
Biiieh  opposed  to  free  condition,  according  to  modem  ideas.  The  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations in  Burgundy,  Invemois,  and  other  provinces  of  France,  were  among  the  last  to 
emancipate  their  serft.    See  Lalaure :  Servitudes  RMles,  p.  2.    Voltaire:  Diet  Philoa^ 

*  Sec  AtiU,  §  112. 
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but  little  difierent  from  that  known  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
or  differed  only  by  allowing  a  greater  variety  in  the  nature  of 
its  burdens,  correspondent  with  the  feudal  elements  of  their 
civil  society,  which  permitted  also  a  recognition,  in  some  degree, 
of  the  legal  personality  of  the  bondsman.'  Upon  the  settlement 
of  those  nations  in  southern  Europe,  their  military  system  and 
tlie  distinctions  arising  from  the  fact  of  a  conquering  race  re- 
siding among  the  conquered,  made  the  serfdom  adopted,  if  not 
introduced  by  them,  an  equivalent  in  its  various  degrees  of 
oppressiveness  for  the  ancient  domestic  slavery  which  had  been 
obliterated  with  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  previous  masters.* 
After  the  general  conversion  of  the  northern  nations  of  En- 
rope  their  international  intercourse  became  so  modified  that,  as 
between  Christian  nations,  prisoners  of  war  could  not  be  reduced 
to  slavery ;  though  captivity  and  the  right  to  demand  ransom,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  old  law  modified  by  the  habits  of  the 
Teutonic '  races,  continued  to  a  late  period/  Feudal  servitude 
being  essentially  predial,  that  is,  accessory  to  the  soil  and  con- 

*  That  ifl,  among  the  German  nations  or  tribes,  a  portion  of  the  people,—- ^Ae  oon- 
ititaents  of  the  nation,  were  predial  servants,  annexed  to  the  soil,  and  the  master  htA 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them.  Tacitns :  Moras  Qer. 
a  25.  Spelman's  Gloss,  voe.  Servns :  **  Germanomm  instar,  erant  nostri  Tillani  a 
servis  miUtmn  diTersi,  qnidam  erant  prmdialetf  quidam  penctnaleif  &o.  Among  tiie 
Ganls,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  Tassalsge,  apparently  equivalent 
to  the  chattel  slavery  of  the  Romana  CsBsar  de  BeL  G^  L.  VL  IS.  But  beddes 
these  legal  persons,  who  were  not  free,  the  German  nations  also  traded  in  slaves  as 
articles  of  merchandise,  selling  captives  taken  in  war,  and  also  buying  of  the  natkins 
on  the  north,  and  selling  in  the  soathem  countries  of  Europe.  I  HOne's  Darstol^  pp. 
102-107 :  cites  Fischer  Geach.  des  deutschen  Handels. 

'  Spenoe's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Laws,  &c.,  of  Modem  Europe,  pp.  54, 
828.  Salic  laws  in  Canciani  Leges  Barbaromm.  During  the  later  Imperial  period  a 
dear  distinction  was  recognized  between  predial  and  domestic  slaves ;  the  condition 
of  the  former  (coloni,  inquilini,  adsoriptitii,  or,  adscripti  glebss)  resembling,  in  many 
respects,  that  of  the  more  modem  serfs  or  villeins.  See  Smith's  Diet  Antiq. :  Pn»- 
dtum.  In  Novell.  162,  c  8,  Jnstinian  gives  the  rule  by  which  the  ohildren  of  an 
adscriptitia  shall  be  divided  when  the  fitSier  belongs  to  another  estate.  In  Novdl 
157,  tit.  40,  he  forbids  the  separation  of  families  of  such  predial  slaves.  See  Fletdiei^s 
Studies  on  Slaveiy,  p.  827.  In  the  history  of  the  abolition  of  chattel  slaveiy,  the  fol- 
lowing laws  ar«  important.  Imp.  Leonis  Aug.  Nov.  Const.  8S.  Ut  Imperatoris  servi 
de  rebus  suis  quo  modo  velint  statuere  possint.  G.  59.  Abrogatio  legis  qusB  hominem 
liberum  se  vendere  permittit. 

*  Heineccius,  Jur.  Nat  et  Gent.  L.  L  a  1,  §  2,  n.  **Pottea  mores  Germanornm 
psBue  omnibus  gentibus  conminnes  fact!  sunt,  uti  reote  observavit  Grotius,  de  Jure 
k  et  P.  il  §  1,  2,  ' 

^  Suarez,  de  Legibus  etc.  L.  ii.  o.  19.  <*  Sic  enim  Jus  Gentium,  de  servitote  oapti- 
voram  in  hello  justo,  in  Ecdesia  mutatnm  est,  et  inter  Christianos  id  non  servatnr.* 

Grotius,  Lib.  iii  c  7,  §  9 :  *'  Sed  et  Chrisdauis  in  universum  plaouit,  hello  inter 
ipsos  orto  oaptos  servos  non  fieri,  ita  ut  vendi  possint,  ad  operas  uxgeri,  et  alia  pati 
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nected  with  a  state  economj  founded  on  the  dietribntion  and 
tenure  of  landed  estate,  gradually  acquired  the  character  of  a 
constitution  of  the  particular  law  of  each  state  (jus  propriUm,  or 
juB  civile  in  the  same  sense)  as  distinguished  from  a  foundation 
judicially  ascribed  to  the  lanjo  (jf  nations :  and,  being  suscepti- 
ble of  great  variety  in  the  obligations  which  attached  to  it,  re- 
ceived the  legal  character  of  a  local  distinction  of  ranks,  or  of 
social  position,  in  the  institutions  of  nations  composed  of  indi- 
viduals of  various  race,  or  having  distinct  historical  origin,  but 
not  separated  by  any  strongly  marked  physical  distinctions.^ 
The  subsequent  decay  of  that  servitude,  which  accompanied  the 
progress  of  Europe  in  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  needs 
not  to  be  here  particularly  considered.' 

§  163.  While  Christianity  may  be  truly  said  to  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  alter  the  law  ofnaiions^  contained  in  inter- 
national and  municipal  law,  by  abolishing  or  modifying  slavery 
as  between  Europeans,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  it  con- 
tinued for  centuries  to  be  received,  it  also  modified  that  law  in 
introducing  a  new  basis  for  chattel  slavery.  At  an  early  period 
of  the  present  era  difference  of  religious  belief  was  made  a 
ground  of  distinction  in  supporting  a  right  to  hold  slaves.    Jews 

mm  senromm  sunt :  atque  ita  hoc  saltern,  qnamqnam  exignum  est,  peifedt  reverentia 
Christians  legis." 

Ward's  Law  of  Nations,  voL  i.  o.  9.  Vol.  ii.  p.  81.  Vimiius:  Comm.  L.  i.  tit.  8. 
Gndelin  de  Jnre  Novissimo,  L.  L  c.  4,  §  10,  and  citations. 

'  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Hist  of  Normandy  and  England,  ppi  81,  82,  considers  the 
distinctions  of  status  in  niedisBval  times,  commonly  called  feudal,  as  being  historioaUj 
derired  from  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  as  to  predial  slaTeiy  in  Gaul  beforo 
the  Borgnndian  invasion,  see  Montesq.  E^rit  d.  Lois,  L.  30,  a  10. 

The  two  distinct  conditions  of  chattel  slave  and  of  predial  bondman  or  serf  miisl 
have  long  existed  together  in  Europe.  Down  to  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tuiy,  slaves  of  the  northern,  and  then  barbarian  and  heathen,  naticHis  were  oonstanUy 
■old  in  Germany,  France,  &c.  HOne  :  vol.  i,  pp.  107,  113.  In  the  grants  of  Charle- 
magne  (A.  D.  800)  **he  invariably  bestows  lands  with  all  the  inhabitants,  houses, 
ilaTes,  meadows,  moveables  and  inunoveables.**  In  the  time  of  his  immediate  su^ 
cessors,  <*  a  frightful  traffic  is  tecretljf  carried  on :  tlie  nobles,  ecclesiastioal  and  secular, 
making  no  scruple,  when  pressed,  to  sell  the  children  of  their  serfs."  Oxford  Chrono- 
logical Tables.  As  to  the  transition  from  personal  to  feudal  slavexy  among  the  Ger- 
mans and  Goths,  see  Mlttermaier's  Privatrecht,  §§  47,  49.  Vinnius :  Lib.  l,  tit.  & 
Bodtn's  JRepublic,  B.  i,  c.  9.  Predial  slavery  lingered  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  France 
under  the  laws  of  Matn'morte  in  1761.  (Lalaure ;  Voltaire;  Hallam's  Mid.  Ages,  c. 
ii^  part  2.)  Predial  serfdom  existed  in  Scotland  at  the  date  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion. See  Hugh  Miller's  My  Schools  and  School-masters,  p.  803.  Wade*s  Hist  of 
Middle  and  Waking  Classes,  p.  10:  abolished  by  15  G^o.  8,  o.  28. 

*  Ward's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  voL  I,  ch.  8,  refers  to  many  antiquaries  and  critioe 
who  have  thoroughly  examined  this  subject 
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and  Pagans,  living  under  the  dominion  of  the  Christian  Empe- 
rors, being  forbidden  to  hold  Christians  in  chattel  bondage ;  and 
afterwards  the  Papal  church  prohibited  Jews  from  holding  even 
heathen  slaves.^  It  was  generally  assumed  among  Christian 
nations,  until  a  period  comparatively  recent,  that  their  supe- 
riority as  possessors  of  the  true  faith  gave  them  the  right  of  re- 
ducing infidels  to  slavery  irrespectively  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
war;*  while  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  calling  themselves 
the  true  believers,  have  drawn  similar  conclusions  for  their  own 
use.  The  practice  of  enslaving  their  prisoners  of  war  was  at 
first  mutual  between  Christian  and  Mohammedan  nations  as  to 
each  other,'  and  was  maintained  by  the  last  against  the  first  to 
a  late  period ;  and  may  be  in  theory  to  the  present  day.  The 
Barbary  powers  justified  their  piracies  against  Europeans  upon 
the  pretext  of  a  right  sanctioned  by  religion  and  ancient  inter- 
national usage ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  they  were  finally  compelled  to  abandon  them  after 
reiterated  assertions  of  the  modem  international  law  by  Chris- 
tian powers.* 

§  164.  Both  Christians  and  Mohammedans  long  maintained 
the  right  to  enslave  heathens  and  barbarians.  Among  the  first 
the  act  was  almost  universally  supported,  if  the  extension  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  civilization  were  made  the  professed  motive.* 

'  Codex,  Lib.  i.,  tit.  x.  Decree  of  Gregory  I.  anno  592,  that  slaTes  boag^  by 
Jews  should  be  set  free  *  Corp.  Juris.  Canonid ;  Decrel  Pars.  i.  Dist,  xiiu  Faero 
Jnzgo,  Lib.  xii.,  c.  8,  §  12.  Faero  Real,  Lib.  iv.  Blair,  p.  72.  Bishop  EngUnd's 
10th  letter,  Works,  toL  iii.,  p.  132.  Gibbon :  rol  il,  p.  274.  Gudelin :  de  Jure 
Noviss.  "  Rursum,  qoamyis  Jndsis  servos  habere  Christianos  non  licet,  adscriptitios 
tamen  habere  permissum  est,  c  2,  tit,  Decrtt.  de  Jvdait,^ 

*  Even  in  Bulls  of  excommunication  issued  by  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Church  pre- 
Tions  to  the  Reformation  it  was  common  to  declare  the  inhabitants  of  the  excommuni- 
eated  districts  liable  to  be  enslaved.  See  Bull  of  Gregory  XL  against  Florentines, 
1876 ;  Julius  IL  against  Venetians,  1508  ;  Paul  III.  a^nst  Henry  VIIL,  1588.  See 
Fletcher:   Studies  on  Slavery,  pp.  866-868.     Bower:  vol.  vil,pp.  879-447. 

*  HOne  :  vol  i ,  pp.  127,  r48.  Calvin's  case,  7  Coke,  17:  **  All  Infidels  are  in  law 
perpetui  ininiici,  perpetual  enemies  (for  the  law  presumes  not  that  they  will  be  con- 
▼erted,  that  being  remota  potentia,  a  Remote  Possibility) ;  for  between  them,  as  with 
the  Devils  whose  subjects  they  be,  and  the  Christian  there  is  a  perpetual  hostility,  and 
can  be  no  peace ;  for  as  the  Apostle  sayp,  &c  And  the  Law  saith,  Jud»o  Christia- 
nnm  nullum  serviat  m»nicipium,  nefus  enim  est,  &c     Reguter^  282." 

*  Sumner's  Orations  and  Speeches,  vol.  L  Lecture  on  White  Slavery  in  the  Baxbaiy 
States.     Hild.  Hist.  U.  S.,  vol  v.,  p.  561 ;  vol  vi.,  578. 

*  The  tenor  of  the  Papal  Bulls,  in  the  years  1480,  1488,  1454,  1458,  1484,  accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  Letters  to  Pro-Slavery  Men,  p.  42,  (Boston,  1855,)  citing  Colonic 
Anglicans  Illnstratde;  by  Wm.  BoUan,  Lond.,  1762,  Part  I,  pp.  115-141,  is  **to  ap- 
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SUiveiy  had  existed  in  Africa  from  the  first  acquaintance  of 
Europeans  with  that  continent ;  ^  bnt  negro  slavery,  in  connec- 
tion with  modem  European  *  law,  was  based  on  the  idea  above 
stated  as  part  of  the  Iom  of  nations  for  Christian  powers :  that 
is,  the  African  or  Indian  slave  was  held  by  the  European  mas- 
ter, as  merchandise,  by  a  principle  of  law  then  common  to  all 
Christian  nations,  without  reference  to  the  villenage  of  the  feu- 
dal system;  as  the  slave  of  the  Roman  master,  of  whatever 
race,  had  been  held  by  a  law  common  to  the  then  known  world. 
§  165.  At  the  time  of  the  planting  of  the  English  colonies  in 
America,  the  laws  of  war  in  Europe  still  retained  traces  of 
ancient  harshness,  and  the  right  of  Christian  powers  to  enslave 
prisoners  in  war  with  heathen  and  infidel  nations,  was  almost 
universally  admitted.  In  wars  between  Europeans,  the  custom 
of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  had  ceased,  and  the  claim  of  pri- 
vate property  in  the  captor,  giving  a  right  to  demand  ransom, 
which  had  existed  for  some  time  after  the  amelioration  of  the 
ancient  law  of  captivity,  was  almost  universally  abandoned.' 
But  the  slavery  of  captives  of  the  different  creeds  was  still  sup- 
ported by  Christians  and  Mohammedans  against  each  other. 

ptopiiftte  the  kingd<>m8,  goods  And  pOHOsrions  of  all  infidels  or  heathen  in  Africa,  or 
whereeoerer  (bond,  to  reduce  their  persons  to  perpetoal  slayery,  or  to  destroy  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  " — <*  to  take  any  of  the  Gnineans  or  other  negroes,  bj  force  or  hj 
harter.*  Gregory  XVL  in  his  Bnll  against  the  slave  trade  in  1840  (see  Bishop  Eng^ 
land's  Works,  vol  8,  p.  114)  cites  Bull  of  Pins  II.  in  1462  as  against  the  same  trade. 
Aecording  to  the  BnU  of  Gregory  XVI.,  Paul  III.,  1637,  Urban  VIIL,  1689,  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  1741,  and  Pius  VIL  opposed  the  shive  trade.  The  author  of  the  letters  ro- 
ferred  to  says  that  their  Bulls  were  not  against  the  trade  in  general,  or  not  against  the 
African  slave  trade. 

'  Banc  Hist  vol  L,  166.  Vol  iiL,  408.  Htkne*s  Darstellnnff,  voL  I,  ch.  a  Tfa« 
Romans,  in  Virgil's  time,  had  negro  slaves ;  a  small  poem  entiued  Morttmn^  ascribed 
to  him,  contains  a  description  of  a  negro  woman,  represented  as  being  the  only  domes- 
tio  of  A  peasant^  **  exigui  oultor  rusticus  agri,"  v.  81 : 

**  Interdnm  olsmat  Cybslen,  erst  nniee  eostos, 
Afta  genus,  tota  pstrUm  testante  flcnrs. 
Torts  Gomsm,  laoroque  tamens,  et  roses  oolorem ; 
Peetore  lata,  Jacens  maromis,  compreador  slvo, 
Cmribns  ezills,  spatioda  prodlga  planta; 
Oontlaiiis  rimls  oalcanea  sdasa  rfgebant** 

*  Maokeldey's  Compendium  Tr«Kaufmann,  p.  86,  note :  **In  like  manner  such  pre- 
cepts [of  the  Roman  lawl  are  inapplicable,  which  rest  upon  principles  that  have  never 
been  acknowledged  in  Germany,  or  the  objects  of  whicdi  do  not  exist  here ;  e.  g.  the 
law  applicable  to  slavery."  But  slavery  is  allowed  under  the  Prussian  Landreoht^ 
Th.  n.,  tit  6,  §  196,  operating  as  private  international  law.  See  Article  by  the  late 
Mr.  Wheaton  in  Revue  Etrang.  et  Fran.,  tom.  viii.,  p.  846,  and  tiie  6di  6d.  of  his  Int«r- 
iMl  Law,  Introd.  by  W.  B.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  p.  czxx. 

'  1  Kent^s  Oomm.,  pi  14.    Bynkenhott :  Qnceit  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  L,  o.  8. 

11 
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Moors — ^the  Arabian  inhabitants  of  Africa,  were  still  held  as 
slaves  by  captivity,  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  probably 
many  Africans  of  negro  race  were  held  as  slaves  in  Europe 
under  the  name  of  Moors,^  and  their  slavery  ascribed  to  the 
same  international  usage.  Domestic  slavery,  as  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  civil  society,  still  remained,  as  at  the  present  day, 
among  Mohammedan  nations,  and  the  negro  tribes  of  Africa ; 
in  which  country  it  is  believed  to  have  been  for  many  centuries 
the  condition  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants.*  It  is  prob- 
able that  long  after  the  ancient  chattel  slavery  of  Europe  had 
been  replaced  by  the  serfdom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  negroes  had 
occasionally  been  brought  as  articles  of  commerce  to  Europe, 
and  retained  there  as  domestic  slaves.'  But  it  was  not  until  the 
geographical  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, diat  African  slaves,  in  any  considerable  number,  were 
made  an  article  of  commerce  in  Europe.  The  first  recorded 
instance  of  the  importation  of  African  slaves  by  the  Portuguese 
from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  illustrates  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  ncUions  exhibited  at  tliat  time  in  the  international 
intercourse  of  Christian  nations  with  Mohammedans,  Moors,  and 
heathen  negroes  of  Africa.  In  the  year  1440,  Antonio  Gonsalez, 
sent  out  by  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
attacked  a  party  of  wandering  Arabs  or  Moors,  and  carried  off 
ten  or  twelve  of  them  captives  to  Portugal,  where,  and  in  the 
Spanish  portion  of  the  peninsula,  thousands  of  the  subjects  of 
the  extinct  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain  were  already  enduring 
slavery,  as  the  consequence  of  their  defeat  by  the  Christian 
princes.  Three  of  these  captive  Moors,  at  the  command  of 
Prince  Henry,  and  on  their  promise  to  pay  ransom,  were  sent 
back  with  Gonsalez,  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  African  coast 
in  1442 ;  and  he  received  from  their  kinsmen,  in  exchange  for 
his  prisoners,  a  ransom  consisting  of  gold  dust  and  ten  or  twelve 
negro  slaves,  as  ordinary  articles  of  merchandise.^    A  similar 

>  HuDe,  Tol  L|  pp.  128,  180,  211. 
'  Hane,  vol.  I.,  pp.  148—175. 

*  Bancro(^  toL  1,  p.  165.  HQne,  L,  150—168.  Citing  Edrinus  uid  Leo  Afii- 
oamui  that  acconnts  of  a  regular  trade  in  negro  ilaveB  exist  nom  abont  the  year  ^90. 
Baynars  W.  I.,  torn.  4,  p.  48. 

*  Hiine,  vol  I.,  p.  181.  1  Banc.,  166,  cites  Navarete,  Introdacdon  S.  XIX.,  (see 
8  Presc   Ferd.  and  Is.,  114,)  that  Spain  anticipated  Portugal  in  introducing  negroes 
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traiLBaction  became  one  of  the  objects  of  succeeding  yojagee* 
Moors  and  negroes  were  carried  away,  by  force,  by  the  Portu- 
guese adventurers,  until,  after  the  exploration  of  the  coast  had 
been  pushed  as  far  south  as  the  richer  and  more  populous  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  it  was  found  safer  and  more  profitable  to 
procure  only  negroes,  by  purchase  from  the  native  slave  mer- 
chants. 

§  166.  This  traffic,  in  negroes  as  merchandise,  was  at  this  time 
recognized  as  legitimate  by  European  governments,  without  any 
direct  sanction  from  positive  legislation,  but  rested  on  the  gene- 
ral custom  among  nations,  known  both  in  municipal  and  inter- 
national private  law, — ^that  custom  which,  under  the  name  of 
"the  custom  of  merchants," — ^meaning  merchants  without  re- 
gard to  nationality,  was  recognized  in  the  English  courts  as  a 
rule  of  law.  Property  in  heathen  negroes  bought  in  Africa, 
being  then  regarded  as  the  effect  of  natural  law^  so  far  as  it  is 
known  in  jurisprudence,  or  as  an  illustration  of  the  distinction 
between  pei^ons  and  things,  entering  into  all  law,  because 
founded  in  natural  reason.  The  trade  in  that  property  was  re- 
garded as  founded  on  existing  relations  between  legal  persons 
in  respect  to  things,  which  might,  like  any  other  branch  of  com- 
merce, be  regulated  by  statute,  without  a  previous  act  declaring 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  who  were  the  objects  of  those  rela- 
tions and  of  that  commerce.  Like  many  other  branches  of  com- 
merce at  that  period,  it  was  an  object  of  monopoly;  being  some- 
times granted  by  the  patent  of  the  monarch  to  companies  of 
discoverers,  commercial  adventurers,  and  colonists  trading  in 
and  between  those  regions  then  recently  made  known,  and  popu- 
larly designated  tlie  Eastern  and  Western  Indies,  The  conver- 
sion of  infidels  being  always  proposed  as  a  prominent  object, 
and  declared  to  be  the  justifying  motive  for  the  forcible  en- 
slavement of  barbarians  and  heathens,  whenever  contemplated 
in  such  enterprises ;  ^  if  not  also  for  the  acquisition  of  purchased 
slaves.  On  the  discovery  of  America,  the  same  reasoHs  which 
upheld  the  slavery  of  African  Moors  and  negroes  were  held  to 

into  Europe.   That  SerilliaD  merduuiti  imported  daTM  from  Western  Afiioti — ^Ir?iii|^ 
Colunbofl,  Tol.  IL,  p.  d51. 

'  1  UOne,  p.  804,  dtei  Benecet,  p.  5S. 
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apply  to  the  barbarian  inhabitants  called  Indians ;  and  property 
in  such  Indian!}  had  the  same  basis  in  the  law  of  nations;  until 
a  distinction  was  made,  between  the  negro  and  Indian  races,  by 
legislative  enactment  in  the  colonies  of  the  several  colonizing 
nations/  Those  taking  effect  in  the  English  colonies  will  here- 
after be  more  particularly  refelred  to. 

§  167.  Whatever  foundation  there  may  have  been  in  natural 
reason  for  slavery,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  Roman  legislators,  or  the  Asiatic  races,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  in  their  judgment,  any  arguments,  from  the 
same  source,  establishing  such  differences  between  mankind  that 
some  races  were  liable  to  that  chattel  condition,  and  others 
naturally  exempt.'  The  law  ofnationsy  in  their  conception  of 
it,  regarded  all  men  as  equally  capable  of  becoming  property. 
The  modem  law  ofnatwne^  as  exhibited  in  the  practice  of  mod- 
em European  states,  must  be  considered  not  only  to  have  varied 
from  the  ancient  rule,  in  asserting  a  right  of  dominion  in  Chris- 
tians over  infidels,  but  to  have  been  farther  modified,  since  the 
geographical  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  during 
the  establishment  of  civilized  dominion  and  municipal  law  in 
America,  by  the  introduction  of  a  distinction  founded  on  race 
or  descent,  and  applied  according  to  physical  structure.  The 
capacity  for  that  condition  of  loss  of  legal  personality,  or  the 
liability  to  become  property,  being,  since  that  period,  confined 
to  the  Indian  races  of  America,  and  African  Moors  and  negroes; 

'  1  Banc,  167, — ih«t  zntiyes  from  the  coast  of  America  were  kidnapped  lyjdaTen: 
dies  Peter  Martyr  d'Anghiera,  d.  viL,  a  1,  2.    Hakluyt,  v.  404,  406,  407. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  n^pioeft  into  Spanish  America,  and  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Las  Casas  in  eflbcting  it  is  weU  known ;  see  Irring's  Histoiy  of  Colnmbni. 
Robertson's  Hist  of  Am.,  and  Hist  of  Charles  V.  1  Banc.,  ch.  5.  1  Hiine's  Danrtel- 
Innff,  oh.  8.     Henera  is  the  original  authority  on  those  points. 

'  In  his  speech,  7  March,  1860,  Mr.  Webster  said,  Works^  vol  V.,  p.  829,—*'  The 
ingenious  phlloflophy  of  the  Greeks  found,  or  sought  to  find,  a  justification  for  it  exactly 
upon  the  grounds  which  haye  been  assumed  for  such  a  justification  in  this  country : 
that  is,  a  natural  and  original  difl^nce  among  the  races  of  mankind,  and  the  infe- 
riority of  the  black  or  colored  race  to  the  white.  The  Greeks  justified  their  system  of 
skivery  upon  that  idea  precisely.  They  held  the  African  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  tribes 
to  be  inferior  to  the  white  race,*  &c.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  this  assertion.  It 
appears  to  be  founded  on  the  assumption  that  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  fiipfiapoi 
were  identical  with  the  half-clTilized  nations  of  our  own  time.  The  Greeks  meant  hj 
barbariatu  those  who  were  not  Greeks :  and  beUered  a  Greek  oaptiye  to  be  a  lawftil 
•laTe  to  a  barlnnian  captor. 
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in  other  words,  this  principle  of  the  lofw  qf  natiana  became  ap* 
plied  as  a  \slw  perBondl  to  those  races.* 

§  168.  Slavery  of  Africans  or  Indians,  whenever  thus  sup- 
ported on  principles  of  ancient  authority,  modified  by  app& 
cation  to  persons  of  a  particular  race  under  the  existing  la/w  cf 
national  would,  apparently,  have  continued  its  existence  in  the 
issue  of  those  persons,  by  a  principle  derived  from  the  same 
source,  that  is,  the  inheritable  character  of  slavery,  or  that  prin- 
ciple by  which,  the  personality  of  the  parent  being  unrecogniased 
by  the  law,  legal  personality  was  not  acquired  by  the  issue ; 
which  was  considered  only  as  the  natural  increase  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  equally  the  object  of  ownership.* 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  heathenism  of  the  enslaved  was  pre- 
supposed to  be  an  essential  circumstance  and  part  of  that  con^ 
dition  of  things  upon  which  the  la/u)  of  nations^  as  then  received, 
recognized  the  chattel  condition  of  the  negro  or  Indian  bond- 
man, and  the  right  of  property  in  the  European  owner,  it  would 
be  a  natural  question  before  any  tribunal,  within  whose  juris- 
diction  such  negro  or  Indian  might  afterwards  be  found,  whether 
after  his  baptism  or  presumed  conversion  there  was  any  rule, 
having  the  same  historical  existence,  that  is,  being  a  la/uo  tjf 
nations^  which  would  still  support  that  condition  and  right  of 

'  It  is  thif  penonal  character  of  the  law  of  chattel  slaTery  in  modem  times,  whldl 
rertraina  the  effect  (a«  an  indication  of  the  hiatorical  law  of  naikmM^  of  that  othenriM 
general  attribution  of  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  which,  by  certain  European  jnrifti 
of  the  17th  century,  herein  after  cited,  is  asserted  to  have  had  elfbct  in  preventing  the 
international  recognition  of  slavery  in  most  European  countries  at  the  beginning  of  that 
eentary:  seepo^f,  ch.  VIL,  and  notes  from  Heineccius,  ChristinsBus,  &c.  The  period 
at  which  they  wrote  was  preciaely  that  at  which  the  European  serfdom  had  aeqnirad 
the  distinctive  character  of  an  institution  of  the  local  law(j.  proprium)of  each  oountnr, 
and  at  which  the  chattel  slavery  of  heathen  and  barbarian  nesroes  and  Indians,  by  m 
lam  ofnatioiu,  continuing  to  be  applied  to  them  as  a  personal  law,  was  becoming  mora 
frequently  recognised  in  the  international  law  of  the  commercial  and  colonixing  natiooi 
of  Eorope.  This  modification  of  the  law  of  nationg,  at  this  period,  is  shown  by  Bodin, 
de  Rep.,  [A.  D.  1588,]  B.  L,  ch.  5,  Knolles*  Transl,  London,  1606,  p.  82,—'*  and  Ar 
that  tne  whole  world  is  full  of  slaves,  excepting  certain  countries  in  Europe,  (which 
since,  by  little  and  little,  receive  them),"  «c. ;  and  in  same  chapter — *'  and  althong|i 
servitude,  in  these  latter  times,  was  left  o£^  for  about  three  or  four  hundred  years^  yet 
it  is  now  again  approved  by  the  great  argument  and  consent  of  almost  all  nations.** 

By  some  writers  on  the  subject  of  African  slavery,  and  even  by  some  judicial  tfibo* 
sals,  it  has  been  held  that  this  personal  character  of  the  law  of  slavery  is  authorittr 
lively  determined  by  Revelation.  In  Neal  r.  Farmer,  9  Georgia  R,  p.  582,  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  slavery  of  **  the  issue  of  Ham.*' — meaning  of  persons  of  Afiicao  «r 
negro  race,  is  **  an  imtUuiion  of  Christianitjf,**  (Italicised  in  the  Report.) 
*  See  antej  f  58.  *  See  amte,  %  154. 
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owDersliip.  The  question,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  not  one  of 
a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  or  morals,  either  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Christian  church  or  of  an  individual  clothed  with 
judicial  power,  but  simply  of  the  existence  of  a  rule  having  the 
same  historical  support  as  the  law  by  which  the  slavery  of  the 
negro  or  Indian  had  first  been  established ;  a  rule  having  such 
support,  by  the  use  and  practice  of  nations  in  their  municipal 
(internal)  and  international  law,  that  it  could  be  judicially  re- 
cognized and  received  as  an  indication  of  natural  reason.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  juridical  action  of  nations  which  have  had  juris- 
diction over  negroes  and  Indians,  enslaved  while  heathens,  and 
afterwards  baptized  and  Christianized. 

It  would  depend,  also,  upon  the  juridical  action  of  differ- 
ent nations  in  respect  to  this  class  of  natural  persons,  whether 
any  other  or  new  principles,  having  a  like  personal  extent  as  to 
them,  should  have  the  character  of  universal  jurisprudence  or 
the  law  of  nations.  If  generally,  wherever  Moors,  negroes,  or 
Indians  were  under  the  legislative  (juridical)  power  of  Euro- 
peans, only  a  partial  recognition  should  be  made  of  rights  and 
privileges  which,  in  like  circumstances,  would  be  attributed  to 
whites,  or  men  of  the  European  race,  there  might  be  a  legal 
attribution  of  social  disability  or  inferiority,  having  a  juridical 
origin  similar  to  that  liability  to  chattel  slavery  which  formerly 
was  maintained  by  the  law  of  nations.  If  no  such  condition  of 
inferiority  should  become  established  by  the  general  practice 
of  nations,  the  laav  of  nations  must  be  held  to  be  the  same  in 
respect  to  all  races  of  men ;  so  that  in  every  jurisdiction,  irre- 
spectively of  looal  customary  law  and  statutes  (jus  proprium), 
a  person  of  one  of  those  races  would  be  the  subject  of  legal  re- 
lations in  the  same  manner  as  a  person  of  any  other  race. 

§  169.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  general  harmony 
of  practice  in  this  respect  among  civilized  nations,  at  any  par- 
ticular point  of  time  during  the  period  in  which  the  English 
colonies  were  founded  in  America,  or  at  any  period  since  the 
modem  extension  of  the  African  slave  trade.  The  slavery  of 
African  negroes  was  certainly  continued  after  their  conversion 
in  all  the  colonies  planted  by  the  different  European  nations. 
And  if  reference  is  made  to  the  practice  of  Mohammedan  states 
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in  analogous  circumstances,  it  does  not  appear  that  thej  eVer 
have  recognized  the  religion  of  persons  held  in  bondage  aa 
determining  their  condition  in  respect  to  the  possession  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  or  considered  the  conversion  of  a  slave,  of  a  dif- 
ferent faith,  to  Islamism,  a  legal  cause  of  enfranchisement 
A  difference  of  creed  is  viewed  only  as  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  justify  the  original  act  of  enslavement.*  It  is  probable, 
however,  that,  with  them,  adherence  to  the  faith  causes  a  certain 
recognition  of  legal  personality  and  capacity  for  rights ;  *  and, 
from  the  intimate  connection  between  their  civil  and  religious 
codes,  that  it  would  be  unlawful  to  sell  such  converted  slave  to 
any  one  who  was  not  of  the  same  faith.  In  which  case  such 
slave  would  really  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  chattel,  or  an  object 
of  property,  in  the  same  degree  as  when  unconverted. 

The  slavery  of  Christianized  Moors  and  negroes  was  for  a 
time  maintained  in  some  parts  of  Europe ;  *  though  it  is  uncer- 

*  It  U  commonly  thought,  that  by  the  Mohammedan  law,  a  dare  of  another  creed 
is  emancipated  on  conversion  to  Islamism.  Bat  this  is  inconrect  Hedaya :  Hamfl- 
ton's  Translation,  Vol.  I.  p.  420 ;  on  manumission.  '*  Ittak,  or  the  emancipation  ol 
slaves,  is  recommended  by  the  prophet,  who  has  declared,  '  Whatever  Mossolman  shaD 
emancipate  a  slave,  (being  a  believer,)  God  will,  for  every  member  of  the  slave  ao 
emancipated,  release  a  similar  member  of  the  emancipated  from  hell-fire.' "  p.  484^ 
*'  If  the  slave  of  an  infidel  nation,  becoming  a  convert  to  the  faith,  retire  into  the  MiM» 
snlman  territory,  he  is  free ;  because,  when  the  slaves  from  the  countries  around  de- 
serted their  masters,  and  came  unto,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  prophet,  ho 
declared,  *  These  are  the  freedmen  of  God ; '  and  also,  because  the  slave,  at  the  time 
he  delivers  himself  up,  is  a  Mussulman,  and  bondage  is  not  established  in  a  Mussol- 
man  originally.**  And  see  Putnam's  Mag.,  1855,  June,  on  Slavery  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Mr.  Sumner,  Orations  and  Speeches,  12mo,  VoL  I.  p.  292,  note,  says :  **  In 
point  of  fact,  freedom  generally  followed  conversion ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  injunction 
on  the  subject  in  the  Koran." 

*  Hamilton's  Hedava,  Introd.,  p.  57.  "  The  law  in  many  instances  affords  them 
[slaves]  protection  agamst  injustice,  and  declares  them  to  be  *  claimants  of  right,*  **-— 
and  Book  32  and  86  of  the  same-^that  slaves  or  bondmen  of  various  conditions  are 
recognised  by  the  law.  Abids — absolute  slaves,  and  Mokatibs — slaves  partially  emanci- 
pated under  some  conditions  of  service  or  payment  Afaxoont — slaves  licensed  to  trade 
There  are  slaves  transferable  and  others  not. 

*  That  enslaved  heathens  and  Mohammedans  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were  not  made 
free  on  becoming  Christianized  ;  Gudelin,  de  Jure  Novissimo,  Lib.  L,  o.  4,  7.  **  Ao 
mos  est  iti  servos  servos  permanere,  quamvis  religionem  Mahumetis  ejuraverint,  eft 
Christiana  imbuantur.  Quod  absurdum  videri  non  debet,  cum  sententia  sit  approbata 
servitutem  personarum  et  dominicam  potestatem  legi  divinsB  non  adversarL  Uidaem 
Ccvar.  ad  rtg,  peccatum,  p.  2,  §  11.  Yerum  recens  est  Pii  Quinti  constitutio  exstans  ad 
Petmm  Mathieum.  In  Sum  ma  Constitutionum  summorum  Pontificum  captives  fieri 
liberoa,  snscepto  sacro  baptismate,  qui  sub  tutelam  civis  ccyu^iam  Komani  confugerint** 
Vinnius :  Comm.  Lib.  L,  tit.  3.  "  Ac  mos  est  (in  Lusitania  aliisque  Hispanise  portibas) 
•o  quod  servum  esse  non  adversaretur  legi  Divinss.  And  Bodin ;  Bepub.  KuoUm^  Trana. 
pp.  41,  42.  Bishop  England's  tenth  letter  ;^Works,  vol  3,  p.  152.  Irving*s  Hist  of 
Columbus,  B.  ziv.,  c  8 ; — **It  was  permitted  to  carry  to  the  colony  [Hispaniola,  A.  D. 
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tain  whether  they  were  regarded  as  chattel  slaves,  or  as  legal 
persons  held  to  services,  as  were  the  feudal  serfs  of  the  same 
countries.  In  other  European  states,  the  slavery  of  Moors, 
negroes,  and  Indians  was  never  actually  recognized.  And 
finally,  at  some  period  in  the  18th  century,  no  distinction  was 
recognized  in  Europe  between  persons  of  different  races  being 
domiciled  orpenrument  inhabitanU,  in  respect  to  the  enjoyment 
of  personal  liberty.  The  slavery  of  Christianized  negroes 
brought  over  from  slaveholding  jurisdictions  and  regarded  as 
aliens,  was  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  supported  in  some 
instances  and  in  others  disallowed.^ 

§  170.  But  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  whether, 
at  any  particular  period,  some  one  rule  or  principle  has  been 
maintained  by  a  certain  number  or  class  of  nations,  it  may  be 
easier  to  discover  whether,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  any  one 
nation,  a  recognized  legal  effect  has  been  judicially  ascribed  to 
a  rule  supposed  to  prevail  among  all  nations,  or  to  a  principle 
of  local  origin. 

A  legal  effect  must  be  produced  by  the  application  of  either 
municipal  (internal)  or  international  law.  In  examining  the 
municipal  (internal)  law  of  any  one  state  with  reference  to  the 
present  subject  of  inquiry,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  though  such 
concerted  slaves  may  not  have  been  set  at  liberty,  enfranchised, 
or  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  subjects  of  such  do- 
minion in  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty,  yet  if 
their  condition  was  recognized  as  an  incident  of  a  relation 
between  legal  persons,  consisting  of  correlative  rights  and  obli- 
gations, (like  that  of  the  feudal  serf,  or  of  the  Mohammedan 
slave  in  Mohammedan  coimtries,  according  to  the  view  above 
taken  of  his  condition,)  that  condition  of  bondage  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  in  the  jurisprudence  of  that  nation,  or  of  any  other, 
as  tlie  effect  of  a  law  of  nations — ^universal  jurisprudence,  or  of 
natural  reason  as  shown  by  that  law.     Because,  as  has  been 

1501]  negro  slaTes  bom  among  Christians;  (cites  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.  deoad.  1,  lib.  ir., 
e.  1 2)  that  h  to  saj,  slaves  bom  in  SeviHe  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  children  and 
descendants  of  natives  brought  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  where  such  traffic  had 
for  some  time  been  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu^nese." 

'  The  authorities  showing  this  will  be  presented  in  a  chapter  treating  of  the  pri- 
vate international  law  in  connection  with  slavery  daring  the  colonial  period. 
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shown  in  §  112,  it  is  chattel  daveiy  alone  that  can  be  the  same 
^icUus  in  different  countries,  and  the  Bervile  condition  of  a  legal 
person  varies  in  different  countries,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  correlative  rights  and  obligations,  in  respect  to  other  persons, 
and  in  respect  to  tilings,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  master 
and  bondman.  The  condition  of  such  person,  in  whatever  obli- 
gations it  might  consist,  would  indeed  have  been  regarded  as 
agreeable  to  natural  reason  in  the  view  of  all  tribimals  acting 
under  the  state  establishing  that  condition  ;  because  all  the  laws 
of  a  state  are  promulgated  as  jural  laws,  and  received  in  its 
own  jurisdiction  as  consistent  with  natural  reason.  But  it  would 
no  longer  have  been  taken  to  be  a  condition  proved  to  be  jural 
from  the  general  reasoning  of  mankind. 

And  if,  in  any  countries  wherein  negroes  or  Indians  were 
legally  held  as  slaves,  notwithstanding  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, such  slavery  had  been  specially  supported  by  positive 
legislation,  it  would  therein  be  more  doubtful  whether  that  con- 
tinued slavery  could  have  been,  in  such  countries,  judicially 
attributed  to  universal  jurisprudence. 

But  according  to  what  has  been  said  on  this  point  in  the 
elementary  examination  of  the  subject,  given  in  the  second 
chapter,  a  doctrine  of  this  character  is  properly  distinguishable 
only  in  the  judicial  application  of  private  international  law.' 

The  slavery  of  Christanized  negroes,  Moors,  or  Indians  might 
have  been  continued  in  one  or  more  countries  of  which  they 
were  domiciled  inhabitants,  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  discrimi- 
nate whether  it  was  therein  judicially  attributed  to  a  principle 
of  universal  jurisprudence,  or  to  some  law  of  national  origin 
(statute  or  local  custom),  being  a  jus  proprium  as  distinguished 
from  a  jus  gentium.  But  where  the  question  may  have  occurred 
under  the  private  international  law,  as  where  a  Christianized 
negro,  &c.,  had  been  brought  into  the  forum  of  jurisdiction 
from  some  foreign  country,  wherein  he  had  been  (it  was  ad- 
mitted) lawfully  held  in  slavery,  and  the  question  was  of  the 
continuance  •  of  that  condition,  it  would  become  necessary  for 
the  tribunal  to  decide  whether  it  was  supported  in  the  forum  by 
force  of  the  lanjo  of  nations^  or  whether  its  continuance  would 

>  See  ante,  {§  94, 101.  •  See  oato,  f  6S. 
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depend  on  etatnte  and  local  precedent,  including  the  BO-called 
rule  of  comity^  the  nature  and  limits  of  which  have  also  been 
examined  in  the  second  chapter.* 

§  171.  It  seems  probable  that,  in  the  first  instances  of  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  legal  condition  of  a  Christianized  Moor,  negro, 
or  Indian,  judicial  tribunals  would  have  referred  to  the  former 
legislative  (juridical)  action  of  European  states  in  reference  to 
the  slavery  of  whites,  or  persons  bom  in  Europe.  For,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  slavery  of  infidels  and  heathen  negroes  and 
Indians  was  of  the  same  origin ;  that  is,  was  ascribed  to  princi- 
ples traceable  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence  as  part  of  the  cus- 
tomary law  of  the  civilized  world.  In  tracing  the  decay  of  that 
chattel  slavery  which,  without  any  distinction  of  race  or  physi- 
cal structure,  had  been  an  element  of  civil  society  under  ih^ 
Roman  Empire,  it  was  shown,  that  though  the  civil  power  did 
not  immediately  determine  the  legal  rights  and  obligations  of 
natural  persons  according  to  religious  belief,  and  though  as  a 
general  rule,  the  slave  did  not  obtain  personal  liberty,  yet  the 
distinct  attribution  of  legal  personality  and  capacity  for  rights, 
while  yet  in  a  servile  condition,  became  universal ;  while  at  the 
same  time  that  condition  became  judicially  attributable  to  the 
law  of  some  one  state  only,  or  to  some  jus  proprium,  and  was 
no  longer  a  status  equally  recognized  in  municipal  (internal) 
and  ill  international  law.*  By  reverting  thus  to  the  ancient  doc- 
trines of  European  jurisprudence  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
held,  and  consistently  with  the  limits  of  the  judicial  function, 
not,  indeed,  that  the  baptized  or  converted  slave  acquired  free- 
dom, but  that  his  condition  of  servitude  was  referable  only  to 
the  juridical  action  of  some  one  state ;  and  that,  if  lawful  in  the 
place  of  his  domicil,  it  could  no  longer  be  internationally 
recognized  as  if  still  attributed  to  the  la/u)  of  nations. 

§  172.  From  this  it  appears  that,  admitting  that  the  slavery  of 
Africans,  Moors  and  Indians  could  not  be  supported  in  England 
or  the  colonies  under  the  law  of  villenage,*  it  would  be  a  ques- 
tion which  might  be  differently  answered  at  different  periods  be- 
tween the  first  planting  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  and 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  whether  the  law  of  nations^  en- 

>  See  anU,  f{  110,  118, 114.        «  See  ante,  §§  160-162.        *  See  ante  {  141. 
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tering  into  the  common  law  of  England  as  a  jndiciallj  received 
indication  of  natural  reason,  could  be  held  to  support  the  slavery 
of  Christianized  Moors,  negroes  or  Indians,  considered  either  as 
a  chattel  condition  or  as  a  relation  between  legal  persons. 

§  173.  While  the  general  principle  is  fully  relied  on,  that  the 
ordinary  juridical  usage  of  other  nations  is  properly  referred  to  by 
the  tribunals  of  any  one  state  or  nation,  administering  private 
law  as  the  will  of  the  state,  it  is  always  at  the  same  time  re- 
membered that  each  nation  or  political  possessor  of  sovereign 
power  is,  in  its  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  natural  reason, 
entirely  independent  of  the  opinion  of  other  similar  states  or 
persons.  And,  besides,  such  is  the  development  of  the  law  of 
ncUianSj  that,  as  has  in  this  chapter  been  illustrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  law,  and  as  has  been  explained  in  the  second 
chapter,  the  law  ^  nations  must,  in  any  state  wherein  laws 
have  long  been  administered,  be  supposed  to  have  been  already 
applied  as  part  of  the  customary  law  of  that  state.'  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  the  jurists  or  the  judicial  oflScers  of  such  a 
state  as  deriving  a  rule  of  action  simply  from  the  practice  of 
foreign  states,  and  without  making  a  juristical  reference  to  some 
act  of  legislation,  or  precedent  of  local  authority,  indicating 
the  fact  that  such  law  of  nations  is  already  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  Especially,  since  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  tlie  law  of  nations  is  mutable ;  *  that  it  changes  by  the  sev- 
eral action  of  diflTerent  nations,  acting  independently  of  each 
other,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  historical  jurist,  and  of  the  ju- 
dicial tribunal,  rather  to  look  for  a  part  of  their  national  com- 
mon law  as  being  the  state's  conception  of  universal  jurispru- 
dence, than  to  determine  what  is  the  doctrine,  on  any  one  point, 
most  commonly  received  by  certain  nations  whom  the  state  has 
recognized  as  juridical  guides. 

§  174.  Each  sovereign  state  or  nation  is  in  like  manner  inde- 
pendent of  every  earthly  power  in  the  acceptation  and  enforce- 
ment of  any  rule  which  may  be  attributed  to  Christianity. 
Hiough  some  principles  juridically  applied  by  European  nations 
may  be  attributed  to,  or  have  been  historically  derived  from, 

<  Anie  §§  94-97.  '  Atiie  §  89. 
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the  Christian  code  of  morals,  their  legal  authority  must  depend 
upon  their  adoption  by  each  several  state  or  nation  as  a  rule  of 
action,  and  is  not  simply  asserted  by  its  judicial  tribunals  on 
their  own  recognition  or  perception  of  that  religion.  Though  it 
is  sometimes  said  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  common  law 
of  England,'  yet,  what  rules  of  moral  conduct  are  to  be  taken 
to  have  the  effect  of  law  can,  by  a  tribunal  be  ascertained  only 
according  to  some  known  judicial  criterion.  It  is  not  what  the 
judge  shall  consider  a  requirement  of  Christianity,  nor  even 
what  some  church  may  promulgate  as  a  Christian  rule  of  duty, 
but  only  what  the  state  may  have  acknowledged  for  such.  The 
maxim,  that  Christianity  forms  part  of  the  commop  law,  is  now 
(that  is,  at  a  period  wh^n  the  law  of  England  has  so  long  ex- 
isted as  a  customary  law)  of  little  or  no  juridical  force.  Indeed 
when,  at  any  period  of  the  Christian  era,  Christianity  is  judi- 
cially referred  to  as  an  indication  of  the  rules  of  natural  reason 
which  may  be  enforced  as  law,  on  a  presumption  that  it  is  the 
will  of  the  state  to  make  it  a  coercive  rule  of  action,  it  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  law  ofruUiona  of  that  period :  that  is, 
from  those  principles  which  all  Christian  nations  (gentes  mora- 
tiores)*  have  agreed  in  sustaining  with  the  force  of  positive  law. 
Otherwise  it  must  be  identified  with  the  conscience  of  the  tri- 
bunal, or  the  exposition  of  some  church  or  body  of  Christians.' 
§  175.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  principles,  affecting 
the  freedom  of  natural  persons,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state  were  attributable  to  Christianity,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  if  that  supreme  power  gave  effect  in 
one  part  of  its  dominions  to  any  one  coercive  rule,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  doctrine,  it  should  make  a  contrary  rule  to  be 

'  Milton  in  his  Defensio  pro  Popnlo  Anglicano,  p.  103,  8ay»  that  '*  by  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  it  was  a  fondamental  maxim  of  our  law,  which  I  have  formerij 
mentioned,  by  which  nothing  is  to  be  accounted  a  law  that  is  contrary  to  the  laws  d 
God,  or  Reason.*  The  so-called  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  are  probably  on]y  a  tra- 
ditionary view  of  the  common  law  of  his  time  ;  see  Hale*s  Hist,  of  Com.  L.,  by  Rem- 
mington,  p.  6,  n.  B.  Noy's  Maxims,  10, — **Four  lessons  to  be  observed  where  con- 
trary laws  come  in  question.  1.  The  inferior  law  must  give  place  to  the  superior.  2. 
The  law  general  must  yield  to  the  law  special  8.  Man's  laws  to  God's  laws.  4.  An 
old  law  to  a  new  law."  The  recognition  of  the  law  of  God  as  supreme  is  made  in  ei^ry 
lystem  of  law.  But  if  the  state  is  the  expositor  ? — see  ante  §§  1 4-16.  The  legality  cf 
slavery  in  England  before  the  Norman  conquest  has  been  noted  ante  §  143,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Neal  v.  Farmer,  §  167,  n. 

*  ^nte  p.  88,  note.  *  ^fit«  §  101  and  note. 
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law  in  another  part  It  does  not  follow  that,  if  the  snpreme 
legislative  power  in  the  British  Empire  sanctioned  slavery  in 
one  part  of  its  dominions,  it  could  not,  or  did  not,  prohibit  it  in 
another.  Bot  it  must  be  presumed  that,  if  it  was  sustained  in 
any  one  part,  it  could  not  be  judicially  considered  illegal  in  the 
other,  on  the  ground  of  being  contrary  to  the  view  of  Christian 
morality  sustained  by  the  state.  K  Christianity  is  to  be  held 
part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  a  sanction  given  to  the 
slavery  of  Africans  or  negroes,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  is  a 
proof  that  the  state  did  not  at  that  time  regard  such  slavery  as 
contrary  to  Christianity,  or  as  being  for  that  reason  forbidden 
by  the  common  law.* 

The  question  in  this  point  of  view  is,  not  so  much  whether 
chattel  slavery  was  maintainable  imder  the  local  customary  law 
of  England ;  or  whether  it  was  maintained  by  statute  law,  either 
in  England  or  in  the  colonies,  or  in  both :  but  whether  it  was 
recognized  at  all,  and  held  to  be  any  where  consistent  with  the 
moral  code  of  a  Christian  nation. 

§  176.  The  recognition  of  principles  having  the  character 
of  universal  jurisprudence  or  a  law  of  naiions^  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  second  chapter,  is  most  distinctly  made  in  the 
judicial  enunciation  of  private  international  law  :  that  is,  where 
the  customary  or  unwritten  law  of  the  country  is  applied  to  de- 
termine the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons,  in  those 
interests  and  actions  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  single 
states,*  or  where  persons  are  recognized  as  sustaining  rights 
and  obligations  in  relations  which  have  become  existent  under 
the  juridical  and  legislative  power  of  some  foreign  state.' 

The  English  judicial  decisions  which  have  this  international 
bearing,  in  connection  with  African  slavery,  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

But  the  recognition  by  the  state  of  a  principle,  as  part  of 

'  lir.  Hildreth,  (Hiit  U.  S.  toI.  2,  p.  427,)  oommentixig  on  jnristical  opiniont  in 
F,ngUtu1^  1729-1750,  respecting  the  maintenance  of  slaveiy  in  England,  aayt,  "to 
•void  orertiuming  slaTeiy  in  the  colonies,  it  was  absolntelj  necessary  to  uphold  It  in 
England.**  This  is  not  correct :  though,  if  slavery  had  been  repudiated  in  England  on 
tiM  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  Christianity,  or  the  law  of  Qod,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  infer  that  it  was  iUegal  in  the  colonies;  that  v^  if  the  law  of  England  ami 
At  km  ifikt  eoUmg  proeeededfircm  the  moMpolitical  source, 

*  AnU,  g  10.  '  AnU,  §  Sa 
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the  hx/u)  of  nationSj  may  be  shown  from  statutory  enactments. 
And  since  the  meaning  of  language  is  a  thing  of  custom,  and 
known  by  reference  to  existing  facts,  the  words  of  a  statute  may 
indicate  the  law  of  nations,  on  some  point,  as  received  by  the 
state.  Especially  is  this  true  of  legislation  in  reference  to  mat- 
ters of  private  international  law,  or  matters  which  imply  a 
recognition  of  other  jurisdictions  and  sources  of  law.  And  this 
applies  both  to  the  action  of  the  legislative  and  the  judicial 
source  of  law.  The  use  of  terms  having  a  definite  meaning  in 
the  usage  and  practice  of  merchants,  which  is  a  particular 
branch  of  the  private  international  law,'  may  be  equal  to  a  recog- 
nition of  that  usage  and  practice  as  universally  allowed,  or  as  a 
law  of  nations^  especially  when  the  statutes  are  intended  to 
operate  on  the  intercourse  of  persons  subject  to  different  politi- 
cal sovereigns.  When  a  statute  of  1697,  8,  9,  and  10,  Wm.  8, 
c.  26,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  settle  the  trade  to  Africa,"  com- 
mences— "  Whereas  the  trade  to  Africa  is  highly  beneficial  and 
advantageous  to  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  plantations  and  colo- 
nies thereunto  belonging," — the  nature  of  that  "  trade  "  must 
be  explained  from  the  previous  history  of  commerce,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  ^'  custom  of  merchants  "  at  that  time.  And 
when  in  the  statute  ^'  negroes  "  are  spoken  of  as  the  objects  of 
that  trade,  the  extent  of  the  term  negroes  and  the  legal  nature 
of  their  condition,  then  spoken  of  as  objects  of  a  commercial 
enterprise,  must  be  explained  by  the  la/w  of  nations  then  ac- 
knowledged in  mercantile  affairs.  And  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that,  before  this  act  should  make  slavery  lawful  under  British 
jurisdiction,  provision  must  have  been  made  by  statute,  placing 
the  "  negroes  "  in  the  condition  of  chattels  or  of  persons  under 
involuntary  servitude.  A  historian  must  describe  such  an  act 
as  a  law  declaring  the  slave  trade  highly  beneficial  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  kingdom  and  its  colonies.* 

*  That  the  law  maxkafU  is  recognized  as  part  of  the  commoQ  law  of  England,  tee 
Co.  Litt,  2  Inst,  c.  80. 

*  See  8  Banc,  p.  414  ;  and  compare  Ljsander  Spooner,  on  the  Unconstitntionality 
of  Slavery,  p.  25.  It  may  bo  admitted  that,  when  the  **  trade  to  Africa  "  was  first 
mentioned  in  English  pablic  Acts,  no  reference  was  had  to  slaves  as  articles  of  that 
trade.  The  association  of  the  slave  trade  with  that  branch  of  English  conmierce  was 
gradually  formed  between  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  and  1662,  when  Charles  II.  inoor> 
porated  a  third  African,  or  Guinea,  company  which  undertook  to  supply  the  Brititth 
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Treaties  are  as  much  juridical  acts  on  the  part  of  the  state  or 
sovereign  as  are  ordinary  statutes ;  though  the  objects  im- 
mediately contemplated  may  be  beyond  the  realm.  They  may 
create  rights  and  obligations  which  the  national  courts  will  en- 
force. The  twelfth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  July  13, 
1718,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  granted  "  to  her  Brit- 
tanic  Majesty  and  to  the  company  of  her  subjects  established 
for  that  purpose,  as  well  the  subjects  of  Spain  as  all  others  being 
excluded,  the  contract  for  introducing  negroes  into  the  several 
parts  of  the  dominions  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  in  America  (com- 
monly called  £1  Facto  del  Assiento  de  Kegros),  for  the  space 
of  thirty  years."  And  the  same  section  grants  the  occupancy 
of  lands  near  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  "  suitable  for  maintaining  the 
servants  of  the  said  company  and  their  negroes  (nigritas),  and 
for  safely  keeping  them,  the  said  negroes,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sold."  * 

An  Act,  1749-1750,  23  Geo.  2,  c.  31,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for 
extending  and  improving  the  trade  to  Africa,"  which  begins, 
"  Whereas  the  trade  to  Africa  is  very  advantageous  to  Great 
Britain,  and  necessary  for  supplying  the  plantations  and  colo- 
nies, thereunto  belonging,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  negroes 
at  reasonable  rates,"  &c.,  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  negro 
alaves  brought  or  "  supplied,"  were  to  be  sold  at  reasonable 
rates.'  The  sale  and  disposal  of  negroes  as  articles  of  merchan- 
dise is  also  referred  to  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  trade  in  sec. 
20  of  the  Act  of  1697,  wherein  "  governors,  deputy-governors, 
and  judges  are  forbidden  under  penalty  to  act  as  a  factor  or 
factors,  agent  or  agents,  for  the  said  company,  or  any  other  per- 
son or  persons,  for  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  negroes."  And 
the  lawfulness  of  chattel  slavery,  of  negroes  bought  as  articles 
of  commerce  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  not  the  less  contem- 
plated, by  the  Act  of  1749-50,  because  in  the  twenty-ninth 
section  it  is  enacted — ^'  that  no  commander  or  master  of  any 

Wait  Indies  with  8,000  negroes  annnally.    See  1  Hune,  p.  297 — 311.     2  Andenont 
EDst  Com.,  p.  S27. 

'  '  Dtiniont*s  Corps  Diplomatiqae,  Tom.  viiL,  p.  895,  and  Wheaton*s  L.  of  Nationt, 
p.  586 ;  refers  Domont,  Tom.  viii.,  2  me.  partie,  p.  844. 

*  "When  [about  1750]  the  exclusive  privileffes  of  the  Royal  African  Company  ex- 
pured,  the  English  government  undertook  to  mamtain,  at  their  own  expense,  the  forts 
and  fisciories  on  the  African  coast,  and  the  trade  was  thrown  open."    2  Hild.  427. 
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ehip  trading  to  Africa,  shall  by  firaiid,  force,  or  violenbe,  or  by 
any  other  indirect  practice  whatBoever,  take  on  board,  or  carry 
away  from  the  coast  of  Africa  any  negro  or  native  of  said  conn- 
try,  or  commit,  or  suffer  to  be  committed,  any  violence  on  the 
natives  to  the  prejudice  of  the  said  trade ; "  and  a  forfeiture  for 
such  action  is  declared.  For  though,  in  the  earliest  period  of 
the  intercourse  of  Europeans,  the  English  included,  with  the 
African  tri|)es,  negroes  were  kidnapped  or  piratically  seized  by 
force,  and  the  practice  had  perhaps  at  first  been  considered 
lawful  by  the  law  oftuUions^  the  common  opinion  of  Europeans, 
long  before  the  date  of  this  statute,  had  been  changed,  and  a 
distinction  made  between  the  legal  slavery  of  negroes  bought 
on  the  coast  from  African  slave-merchants,  and  the  condition  of 
such  stolen  captives.' 

§  177.  From  the  sanctioning  a  trade  in  negroes,  as  articles 
of  merchandise,  under  the  British  flag,  without  limiting  the 
trade  to  any  part  of  the  imperial  dominions,  it  would  be  a  just 
inference  that  the  possession  of  such  property  would  be  lawful 
in  England.  The  entry  of  such  property  into  England  is  con- 
templated in  the  first  of  the  above  acts,  sec.  7,  where  the  duties 
are  specified  ^^  which  shall  be  paid  at  the  place  of  importation 
upon  all  goods  and  merchandise  (negroes  excepted)  imported  in 
(into)  England,  or  any  of  his  majesty's  plantations  or  colonies  in 
America  from  the  coast  of  Africa ;  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  that  all  goods 
atid  merchandise  (negroes  excepted)  that  shall  be  laden  or  put 
on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between 
Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Mount,  and  shall  be  imported  into  Eng^ 
land,  or  into  any  of  his  majesty's  plantations  or  colonies  afore- 
said, shall  answer  and  pay  the  duties  aforesaid,"  &c. 

'  WheatoD :  Intemat.  L.,  p.  24,  and  Law  of  Nations,  p.  85,  cites  Soto  de  Jnstitia 
et  Jure  (A.  D.  1668),  Lib.  it.,  Qniest.  ii.,  art.  2 :  **  If  the  report  which  has  lately  pre- 
vailed be  true,  that  Portiignese  traders  entice  the  wretched  natives  of  Africa  to  the 
coast  by  amusements  and  presents  and  every  species  of  seduction  and  fraud,  and  com- 
pel them  to  embark  on  their  ships  as  slaves,  neither  those  who  have  taken  them,  nor 
those  who  buy  them  from  the  takers,  nor  those  who  possess,  can  have  safe  consciences, 
nntil  tbey  manumit  these  slaves,  however  unable  they  may  be  to  pay  ransom.**  Thia 
is  indeed  only  the  opinion  of  a  private  man, — his  moral  judgment  of  what  is  rigdit ; 
but  tlie  frequency  with  which  it  has  been  cited  by  jurists  gives  it  the  character  <»  an 
exponent  of  the  juridical  intention  of  European  states. 

For  other  illustrations  of  this  dbtinction,  see  1  Hiine,  p.  300,  cites  Asthley*s  Collec- 
tion, I,  160.  Post,  ch  VI.,  Massachusetts,  1645.  8  Har.  &  McHen.  R,,  501,  and 
Wheeler's  Law  of  Slavery,  p.  11. 
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§178.  When  any  natural  person  had  been  brought  within 
some  European  territorial  jurisdiction,  as  a  slave,  it  would  be  a 
question, — ^what  was  the  nature  of  the  right  claimed  in  respect 
to  him,  and  what  persons  could  be  held  as  slaves, — ^whether 
heathen  Africans,  Moors,  or  Indians  only,  or  any  other  and 
what  races  of  men  f  The  question  might  be  raised,  whether 
the  property  was  still  in  the  person  of  the  negro,  &c.,  or  in  the 
right  to  his  service?  The  question  would  be  of  the  nature, 
operation,  and  personal  extent  of  that  law  of  nations  under 
which  he  had  been  introduced  into  the  jurisdiction.  K  his 
slavery  were  sustained  by  that  law  while  a  heathen,  it  would 
then  be  a  question  whether,  after  conversion,  or  baptism,  his 
condition  was  determined  by  that  law,  either  to  be  that  of  a 
chattel  or  of  a  bondsman.  And  if  no  principle  of  the  la/w  of 
nations^  as  then  received,  determined  his  condition,  it  would  be 
then  a  question  whether  any  law  jndiciaUy  known  as  one  of 
national  origin  (jus  proprium,  §  152)  subjected  him  to  the  con- 
dition of  servitude. 

§  179.  The  recognition  of  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nationa, 
under  the  juridical  power  of  some  one  state  or  nation,  is  made 
in  the  application  of  either  municipal  (internal)  or  international 
private  law ;  according  to  the  character  of  the  persons  whose 
relations  are  to  be  determined ;  that  is,  according  as  they  are 
regarded  simply  as  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  existence  of  other  jurisdictions,  or  as 
persons  anteriorly  subject  to  the  juridical  power  of  some  other 
state. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  only  natural  persons  who  could  be 
property,  or  could  be  held  in  involuntary  servitude,  by  the 
operation  of  universal  jurisprudence — ^the  Uno  of  nations — ^were 
negroes,  Moors,  or  Indians,  and  that  there  were  none  such  in 
England,  before  the  modem  extension  of  the  African  slave  trade 
during  the  period  in  which  ^e  colonies  were  planted  in  Amer- 
ica,*— the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  slavery  of  a  person  of 
that  description,  under  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  law  of 

'  Bairington  oo  Stmtotea,  time  of  1  Rich.  IL, — a  chapter  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  rillenage,  as  well  aa  chattel  slavery— dtea  Haklujt,  that  in  the  year  165S,  foor 
aod  twentj  negroes  were  brought  into  England  finom  the  coast  of  Afirioa. 
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England,  would  be,  in  the  first  inBtance,  a  qnestion  of  the  pri- 
vate international  law — the  law  determining  the  relations  of 
persons  entering  the  country  as  alien  to  its  jurisdiction.  For, 
whether  the  negro,  Moor,  or  Indian  were  brought  into  the  realm 
by  an  alien  or  by  a  domiciled  owner,  the  claim  of  that  owner 
would  be  a  question  of  that  character,  either  by  tlie  recog- 
nition of  the  alien  chiu^cter  of  the  slave,  or  by  the  assertion  of 
the  legal  continuance  of  a  former  status  or  condition  resulting 
from  anterior  subjection  to  the  law  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction ;  * 
presenting  a  question  of  the  so-called  ^^  conflict  of  laws,''  and 
the  effect  of  comdty  as  a  rule  to  guide  judicial  tribunals.  But 
since  a  natural  person  who  had  been  a  slave  in  a  foreign  juris- 
diction could  have  no  proper  domicil,  distinct  from  that  of  his 
master  or  owner,  or  would  have  a  domicil  only  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  owner,  the  question  of  the  condition  of  such  a 
person  in  England  would  belong  to  the  international  law,  or  to 
the  municipal  (internal)  law,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the 
owner,  either  to  remove  him  to  the  foreign  jurisdiction  in  which 
he  had  been  held  in  slavery,  or  to  maintain  his  custody  and 
control,  in  England,  as  the  right  of  a  domiciled  inhabitant' 

The  question,  as  presented  under  the  first  alternative,  will 
be  considered  in  another  chapter.  But  in  the  other  case,  where 
the  question  would  be  of  the  continued  servitude  of  such  negro. 
Moor,  or  Indian,  under  the  local  or  territorial  law  of  England, 
(if  his  status  or  condition  was  to  be  determined  independently 
of  any  statute,  that  is,  by  the  customary  or  common  law  alone,) 
it  would  still  be  necessary  to  determine — whether  the  law  of 
nations^  historically  known,  was  to  be  applied  as  part  of  that 
common  law,  acting  as  a  personal  law  on  the  condition  of  a 
certain  class  of  natural  persons ;  * — whether  that  law  continued 
the  same ;  and  whether  it  was  prevented  from  having  any  force 
by  reason  of  the  extent  of  rules  of  local  or  national  origin  (jus 
proprium)  having  contrary  effect  upon  the  individual  and  rela- 
tive rights  of  private  persons.* 

§  180.  The  question  of  the  possible  existence  of  involuntary 
servitude  under  the  law  of  England,  seems  to  have  been  from 

>  See  ante,  §  68,  the  note,  and  §  S9.  *  Comp.  ante,  §  121. 

>  See  ante,  §  111.  «  See  oiHe,  f  144. 
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time  to  time  a  subject  of  judicial  inqiiiry  dming  the  period  re- 
ferred to.  In  the  year  1640,  when  the  impeachment  of  the 
judges  of  the  Star-chamber  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  be- 
half of  John  lilbume,  went  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  "  it  waa 
urged  by  those  that  managed  the  samje,  that  in  the  eleventh  of 
Elizabeth  one  Cartwright  brought  a  slave  from  Eussia,  and 
would  scourge  him,  for  which  he  was  questioned ;  and  it  waa 
resolved  that  England  was  too  pure  an  air  for  slaves  to  breathe 
in,'' ' 

Bamngton,  on  the  Statutes,  5th  ed.  p.  318,  in  referring  to 
this*  remarks,  that  the  word  slofve  is  used  in  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  8, 
where  it  is  enacted  that  a  vagabond  and  idle  servant  shall  be- 
come a  slai>e  to  his  master.  But  the  3-4  Edw.  VI.,  c.  6,  ex- 
pressly repeals  so  much  of  that  act  "  as  tendeth  to  make  vaga- 
bonds slaves."    (1  Bla.  Comm.  424.  Keble's  Statutes.) 

§  181.  The  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  slavery  of 
negroes  in  England  was  frequently,  after  this  date,  discussed  be- 
fore the  courts.  The  reports  are  meagre  in  stating  the  argu- 
ments upon  which  they  were  decided.  The  earliest  of  these 
occurred  in  1677,  29  Car.  H.  in  B.  R.  Butts  vs.  Penny,  which 
in  2  Levinz,  201,  is  reported  as  follows. 

'  2  Rnihworeli,  46S.  Consideriiig  the  trnie  at  which  W.  Hanrison  wrote.  1677— 
an  author  published  in  Holinsbed,  his  statements  may  be  here  cited,  though  his  s^le 
does  not  inspire  much  confidence.  He  sajs :  Hoi.  Chronicles,  Vol.  I.  168,  '*  As  for 
alares  and  bondmen  we  have  none,  naie  such  is  the  privilege  of  our  conntrie  bj  the 
especial  grace  of  God,  and  bountie  of  our  princes,  that  if  anic  come  hither  from  other 
realms,  so  soone  as  thej  set  foot  on  land  they  become  so  free  of  condition  as  their  mae- 
ters ;  whereby  all  note  of  servile  bondage  is  utterlie  removed  from  them,  wherein  we 
resemble  (not  the  Germans,  who  had  ^aves  also,  though  such  as  in  respect  of  the 
slaves  of  other  countries  might  well  be  reputed  f^ree,  but)  the  old  Indians  and  the 
Taprobanes,  who  supposed  it  a  great  injurie  to  nature  to  make  or  suffer  them  to  be 
bond  whom  she  in  her  wonted  course  doth  product  and  bring  forth  free." 

The  author  introduces  this  in  a  description  of  the  laboring  class,  of  whom  he  say»t 
**  This  fourth  and  last  sort  of  people,  therefore,  have  neither  voice  nor  authority  kk 
the  commonwealth,  but  are  to  bo  ruled,  and  not  to  rule  other,**  &c. 

*  This  passage  in  Rushworth  seems  to  be  the  original  authority  for  this  celebrated 
dictum.  Barrington,  in  the  place  cited,  attributes  the  saying  to  Lilbume.  He  also 
refers  to  Fltzherbert,  as  saying  with  regard  to  villein  *'  tenures  in  the  same  reign,  that 
a  notion,  originally  inculcated  by  Wickliff  and  his  followers,  began  to  preva^  of  its 
being  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  that  any  one  should  be  a 
slave ;  and  henoe,  in  more  modem  times,  slavery  hatii  been  supposed  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  common  law.  which  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  Christianity ; "  and  adds, 
'*  Be  the  law  as  it  may,  tiie  persuasion  contributed  greatly  to  the  abolishing  viUenage ; 
and  the  principle,  whether  adopted  by  the  common  law  %nn  Christianity,  or  other"* 
wise,  cannot  be  too  much  commended  or  insisted  upon.  I  cannot|  however,  but  tiiink| 
that  neithv  the  Christian  religion,  nor  the  common  law,  ever  inoukated  such  a  tenet.* 
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"  Trover  for  100  Negroes,  and  upon  Nan  Oulp.  it  was  found 
by  special  Verdict,  that  the  Negroes  were  Infidels,  and  the 
Subjects  of  an  Infidd  Pri/noe,  and  are  usually  bought  and  sold 
in  America  as  Merchandise,  by  the  Custom  of  Merchants,  and 
that  the  Plaintiff  bought  these,  and  was  in  possession  of  them 
until  the  Defendant  took  them.  And  Thom^pson  argued  there 
could  be  no  Property  in  the  Person  of  a  Man  sufficient  to  main- 
tain Trover,  and  cited  Co.  lit.  116.*  That  no  Property  could 
be  in  Villains  but  by  Compact  or  Conquest.  But  the  Court 
held,  that  Negroes  being  usually  bought  and  sold  among  Mer- 
chants, as  Merchandise,  and  also  being  Infidels,  there  might  be 
a  property  in  them  sufficient  to  maintain  Trover,  and  gave 
Judgment  for  the  Plaintiff,  nisi  Causa,  this  Term;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Term,  upon  the  Prayer  of  the  AUomey-Oeneral  to 
be  heard  as  to  this  Matter,  Day  was  given  until  next  Term." 

The  same  case  is  reported  in  3  Keble,  785,  thus : 

"  Special  Verdict  in  Trover  of  10  Negroes  and  a  half  find 
them  usually  bought  and  sold  in  India,  and  if  this  were  suffi- 
cient property  on  (for)  Conversion,  was  the  question.  And 
Thomson,  on  1  Inst.  116,  for  the  Defendant,  said  here  could  be 
no  property  in  the  Plaintiff  more  than  in  Villains ;  but  per 
Curiam,  they  are  by  usage  tanquam  bona,  and  go  to  Adminis- 
trator until  they  become  Christians ;  and  thereby  they  are  In- 
franchised :  And  Judgment  for  the  Plaintiff,  Nisi,  and  it  lieth 
of  moety  or  third  part  against  any  Stranger,  albeit  not  against 
the  other  Copartners."* 

§  182.  In  the  case  Chambers  vs.  Warkhouse,  in  the  year 
1693,  4  Will,  and  Mary,  which  was  in  trover  for  dog-whelpe, 
the  question  was  whether  they  could  be  property,  and  it  was 
said  by  the  court,  "  Trover  lies  of  Musk-Cats  and  of  Monkies, 
because  they  are  Merchandise ;  and  for  the  same  Keason  it  has 

'  Where  TiUenage  is  described. 

*  20  Howell's  State  Tr.  52.  Mr.  Hargrave  said  in  his  aignineiit,  that  the  Roll 
of  this  case  had  been  examined  for  him  bv  a  friend,  **  and  accoiSing  to  the  accoont  of 
it  given  to  me,  though  the  declaration  is  tor  negroes  generally  in  London,  without  anj 
mention  of  foreign  parts,  yet  from  the  q>eoial  Terdict  it  appears  that  the  action  was 
really  brought  to  recoTer  the  value  of  nesroes,  of  which  Uie  plaintiff  had  been  pos- 
sessed, not  m  England,  hot  in  India.  Therefore,  this  case  would  prove  nothing  in 
favor  of  slavery  m  England,  even  if  it  had  received  the  Court's  judgment,  which,  how- 
ever, it  never  did  receive,  there  being  only  an  '  ulterins  consilium '  on  the  Roll " 
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leen  adjudged^  thai  Trover  Ue%  cf  NegroeaP  This  is  cited  in  the 
sabeequent  cases. 

§  183.  The  case  of  (Jelly  w.  Cleve  is  spoken  of  in  1  Ld.  Eay- 
mond,  147,  as  occurring  in  1694 ;  as  follows : 

"  Hill.  6  Will.  &  Mar.  C.  B.  between  Gelly  and  aeve,  ad- 
judged that  tfrover  will  lie  for  a  Negro  boy ;  for  they  are  heath- 
ens, and  therefore  a  man  may  have  property  in  them,  and  that 
the  court,  without  averment  made,  will  take  notice  that  they 
are  heathens.    Ex  relatione  rrCri  Place?^ 

§  184.  The  case  in  1  Ld.  Baymond,  147,  is  that  of  Chamber- 
layne  w.  Harvey,  8  &  9  Will.  3,  1697,  which  is  there  given 
as  follows : 

Trespass  for  taking  of  a  Ne^gro  pretii  1001.  The  jury  find 
a  special  verdict ;  that  the  father  of  the  plaintiff  was  possessed 
of  this  Negro^  and  of  such  a  manor  in  Ba/rbadoes^  and  that  there 
is  a  law  in  that  country,  which  makes  the  Negro  part  of  the 
real  estate ;  that  the  father  died  seized,  whereby  the  manor  de- 
scended to  the  plaintiff  as  son  and  heir,  and  that  he  endowed 
his  mother  of  this  Negro  and  of  a  third  part  of  the  manor :  that 
the  mother  married  Watkms  who  brought  the  Negro  into  Ett/g- 
land,  where  he  was  baptized  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
mother ;  that  Watkins  and  his  wife  are  dead,  and  that  the 
Negro  continued  several  years  in  England  ;  that  the  defendant 
seized  him,  &c.  And  after  argument  at  the  bar  several  times 
by  Sir  BartJiolomew  Shower  of  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Dee  of  the 
other,  this  term  it  was  adjudged  that  this  action  will  not  lie. 
Trespass  will  lie  for  taking  of  an  apprentice,  or  JuBredem  appa^ 
rentem.  An  abbot  might  maintain  trespass  for  his  monk ;  and 
any  man  may  maintain  trespass  for  another,  if  he  declares  with 
a  per  quod  eervitiv/m  a/mieit ;  but  it  will  not  lie  in  this  case. 
And^p^  HoU  chief  justice,*  trover  will  not  lie  for  a  Negro,  con- 
tra to  3  Keble  786,  2  Lev.  201,  Butts  vs.  Penny."  Then  follows 
the  reporter's  reference  to  Gelly  vs.  Cleve,  as  above  given. 

The  report  of  the  same  case  in  Carthew's  R.  396,  is, 

"  Trespass,  k&c,  for  that  the  Defendant  vi  <&  omits  tmum 

'  Bnrge,  YoL  L  p.  786,  gives  as  the  report  of  the  Judges  npon  the  memorial  of 
die  African  Company  touching  the  Assieuto,  in  1689 — **  In  pursuance  of  his  Majesty's 
Ofder  in  Council  hereunto  annexed,  we  do  humhly  certify  our  opinions  to  be  that 
negroes  are  merchandise,"  &c.     Signed  by  J.  Holt  and  others. 
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The  case  of  Smith  vs.  QovAd  is  also  reported  in  2  Salkeld, 
666,  and  is  also  in  2  Ld.  Baymond,  1274.  The  report  in  Salkeld 
is  mostly  of  the  argument  for  the  owner,  which  was  made  by 
the  reporter  as  counsel.  In  Ld.  Raymond  it  is :  ^^  In  an  action 
of  trover  for  a  negro ^  and  several  goods,  the  defendant  let  judg- 
ment go  by  default  and  the  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  was  ex- 
ecuted before  the  lord  chief  justice  HoU  at  OuUdhaU  in  Lan- 
dan.  Upon  which  the  jury  gave  several  damages,  as  to  the 
goods,  and  the  negro  ;  and  a  motion  as  to  the  negro  was  made 
in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  trover  could  not  lie  for  it,  because 
one  could  not  have  such  a  property  in  another  as  to  maintain 
this  action.  Mr.  Salkdd  for  the  plaintiff  argued,  that  a  negro 
was  a  chattel  by  the  law  of  the  plantations,  and  therefore  traoefr 
would  lie  for  him ;  that  by  the  Levitical  law  the  master  had 
power  to  kill  his  slave,  and  in  Exodus  xx.  ver.  21,  it  is  said,  he 
is  but  the  master's  money ;  that  if  a  lord  confines  his  villein, 
this  court  cannot  set  him  at  liberty :  Fitz.  ViUain  5,  and  he  re- 
lied on  the  case  of  JStUts  and  Penny,  2  Lev.  201,  3  Keb.  785, 
as  in  point,  where  it  was  held,  trover  would  lie  for  negroes.  Sed 
non  aUoccUur.  For  per  totam  curiam  this  action  does  not  lie 
for  a  negro,  no  more  than  for  any  other  man ;  for  the  common 
law  takes  no  notice  of  negroes  being  different  from  other  men. 
By  the  common  law  no  man  can  have  a  property  in  another, 
but  in  special  cases,  as  in  a  villein,  but  even  in  him  not  to  kill 
him  :  so  in  captives  took  in  war,  but  the  taker  cannot  kill  them, 
but  may  sell  them  to  ransom  them :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
slave  by  the  law  o{  England.  And  if  a  man's  servant  is  took  from 
him,  the  master  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  taking  him,  unless 
it  is  laid  per  quod  servitium  amisit.  K  A.  takes  B.  a  French- 
mem  captive  in  war,  A.  cannot  maintain  an  action,  qv^re  cepU 
B.  captivum  suum  GaUicum.  And  the  court  denied  the  opinion 
in  the  case  oi  Butts  and  Penny,  and  therefore  judgment  was 
given  for  the  plaintiff,  for  all  but  the  negro,  and  as  to  the  dam- 
ages for  him,  quod  querens  nil  capiat  per  billam.^^ 

In  Salkeld  the  court  is  made  to  speak  somewhat  differently 
as  to  an  action  for  taking  away  a  captive ;  saying  that  trespass 

Is  good  here ;  the  sale  is  a  matter  to  which  the  law  propedy  and  readily  attaches,  and 
wiU  maintain  the  price  aecording  to  the  agreement" 
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might  lie,  thongh  not  trover.  '^  Sed  Ouria  contra.  Men  may  be 
the  owners,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  Bubject  of  property. 
Yillenage  arose  from  captivity,  and  a  man  may  have  trespass 
quare  captivum  suum  oepit^^  but  cannot  have  trover  de  galUco 
9UO.  And  the  court  seemed  to  think  that  in  trespass  quare  cap- 
tmum  9uum  cepit^  the  plaintifT  might  give  in  evidence  that  the 
party  was  his  negro,  and  he  bought  him.'^ 

§  186.  The  decision  in  Peame  v.  Lisle,  1749,  Ambler's  R.  75, 
was  on  motion  before  the  Chancellor  to  discharge  a  ne  exeat  reg- 
nOy  the  plaintiff's  claim  being  founded  on  the  hire  for  certain 
negroes  then  held  by  the  defendant  in  Antigua.  The  writ  was 
discharged  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  legal  demand  for  which 
the  defendant  might  be  arrested  at  law,  but  the  Chancellor 
(Yorke)  Lord  Hardwicke,  said : 

"  As  to  the  nature  of  the  demand.  It  is  for  the  use  of  Ne- 
groes. A  man  may  hire  the  servant  of  another,  whether  he  be 
a  slave  or  not,  and  will  be  bound  to  satisfy  the  master  for  the 
use  of  him.  I  have  no  doubt  trover  will  lie  for  a  Negro  slave; 
it  i8  as  much  property  as  any  other  thing.  The  case  in  Salk. 
666,  was  determined  on  the  want  of  proper  description.*  It 
was  trover  pro  tmo  Ethiope  vocat.  Negro^  without  saying 
slave ;  and  the  being  Negro  did  not  necessarily  imply  slave. 
The  reason  said  at  the  bar  to  have  been  given  by  Lord  C.  J. 
HoUy  in  that  case,  as  the  cause  of  his  doubt,  viz :  Tliat  the  mo- 
ment a  slave  sets  foot  in  England  he  becomes  free,  has  no 
weight  in  it,  nor  can  any  reason  be  found,  why  they  should  not 
be  equally  so  when  they  set  foot  in  Jamaica^  or  any  other  Erijg- 
lish  plantation.  All  our  colonies  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  Eng^ 
Tandy  although  as  to  some  purposes  they  have  laws  of  their  own. 
There  was  once  a  doubt,  whether,  if  they  were  christened,  they 
would  not  become  free  by  that  act,  and  there  were  precautions 
taken  in  the  colonies  to  prevent  their  being  baptized,  till  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Talbot  and  myself,  then  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
Oeneraly  was  taken  on  that  point.  We  were  both  of  opinion, 
that  it  did  not  at  all  alter  their  state.*    There  were  formerly  vil- 

'  Register  Brerinm,  102  b.  (edition  1687)  gives  a  form — "  qnendam  H.  Scotom  per 
ipmm  W.  de  gaerra  captum  tanquam  prisonem  fanm." 

*  A  misrepresentation;  as  Mr.  Hildretfa  veiy  jnstlj  xemai^:  Despotism  in  Am., 
p.  197. 

*  This  opinion  was,  properly  faking,  on  a  qneatioo  of  private  international  law, 
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leins  or  slaves  in  England^  and  those  of  two  Borts^  regardant  and 
in  gross ;  and  although  tenures  are  taken  away,  there  are  no 
laws  that  have  destroyed  servitude  absolutely.  Trover  might 
have  been  brought  for  a  villein.  If  a  man  was  to  come  into  a 
court  of  record,  and  confess  himself  villein  to  another,  (which  is 
one  way  of  being  a  villein,)  what  the  consequence  would  be  I 
will  not  say,  but  there  is  no  law  to  abolish  it  at  this  time." 

§  ;87.  The  case  of  Shanley  vs.  Harvey,  1762,  2  Eden's  R. 
126,  was  by  an  administrator  against  Harvey  a  negro,  certain 
trustees,  and  the  next  of  kin,  to  accoimt  for  part  of  the  personal 
estate, — a  sum  of  money  given  shortly  before  death,  by  the  de- 
ceased, to  the  negro.  Among  the  circumstances  mentioned 
was — ^that  this  negro  after  having  been  brought  to  England  had 
been  given  to  the  deceased,  "who  had  him  baptized,  and 
changed  his  name."  The  claim  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
for  the  negro,  but  for  the  money ;  and  the  question  to  have 
been  whether  he  was  capable  of  receiving  the  money  as  a  gift. 
The  whole  decision  is,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Korthington, 
"  As  soon  as  a  man  sets  foot  on  English  jground  he  is  free :  a 
negro  may  maintain  an  action  against  his  master  for  ill  usage, 
and  may  have  a  Habeas  Corpus  if  restrained  of  his  liberty." 

§  188.  It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
above  decisions  were  made  were  in  trover ,  to  maintain  which 
it  was  essential  that  the  subject  of  the  action  should  be  property 
— goods  found  by  another  and  converted  to  his  use.  Now  it 
has  been  shown  that  a  condition  of  voluntary  servitude  may 

as  detennining  the  relations  of  persons  domiciled  in  different  parts  of  one  empire,  and 
tiie  extent  or  jurisdiction  of  the  law  supporting  riaveiy  in  the  colonies ;  for  the  slaTes 
referred  to  in  the  opinion  are  such  as  were  brought  into  England  hy  persons  domiciled 
in  the  English  colonies  and  intending  to  return  thither  with  them.  In  this  view  it 
would  be  noticed  in  another  chapter.  But  it  will  be  given  here  because,  as  it  is 
worded,  it  would  seem  to  support  slaveiy  in  England,  as  the  condition  of  a  domiciled  in- 
habitant It  is  taken  from  an  essay  published  in  London  by  GranviDe  Sharpe,  about 
the  year  1772. 

**  In  order  to  certify  a  mistake  that  slaves  become  free  by  their  being  in  England, 
or  being  baptized,  it  hath  been  thought  proper  to  consult  the  King's  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor General  in  England,  thereupon,  who  have  given  the  foUowing  opinion  subscribed 
with  their  own  hands.  Opinion.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  slave  by  coming  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Great  Britun  or  Ireland,  either  with  or  without  his  master,  doth  not 
become  free ;  and  that  his  master's  property  or  right  in  him  is  not  thereby  determined 
or  varied ;  and  that  baptism  doth  not  bestow  freedom  on  him,  nor  make  any  alteration 
in  his  temporal  condition  in  these  kingdoms.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  master 
may  legally  compel  him  to  return  again  to  the  Plantations.  June  14,  1729.  P. 
Yorke ;  C.  Talbot" 
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be  supported  by  the  law  while  the  character  of  property,  or  a 
ehattel  condition,  is  not  attributed  to  the  person  held  in  bondage. 
A  decision  that  trover  did  not  lie,  for  the  reason  that  slaves 
were  not  articles  of  commerce,  did  not  therefore  necessarily  in- 
volve the  conclusion  that  negroes  could  not  be  held  in  servi- 
tude in  England  in  the  same  manner  as  villeins  had  been ;  and 
the  claim  might  have  failed  only  because  the  proper  form  of 
remedy  had  not  been  resorted  to.  Thus  in  Smith  vs.  Gould, 
though  it  was  decided  that  trover  would  not  lie,  as  for  articles 
of  merchandise,  yet  "  the  court  seemed  to  think  "  that  the  plain- 
tiff might  have  sustained  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  de- 
fendants for  depriving  him  of  a  person  held  by  him  as  a  cap- 
tive, even  if  he  had  acquired  his  rights  over  such  captive  by 
purchase.  So  in  Butts  vs.  Penny  the  objection  of  Thompson, 
arguendoy  was  against  the  form  of  action,  founded  on  the  theory 
of  a  finding  of  goods  or  chattels  ; — "here  could  be  no  property 
in  the  plaintiff  more  than  in  villeins." 

In  the  cases  where  trover  was  maintained,  it  appears  that 
the  court  did  not  look  for  an  act  of  legislation,  or  a  local 
custom,  or  a  custom  of  the  realm,  creating  that  property,  but 
referred  to  the  general  usage  or  custom  among  all  nations— 
the  custom  of  merchants.  Thus  in  Butts  vs.  Penny,  the  verdict 
found  that  negroes  were  usually  "  bought  and  sold  in  India,  and 
if  this  were  sufficient  property  for  conversion  was  the  ques- 
tion ; "  and  the  court  said  "  they  are  by  usage  tanquam  bona," 
qualifying  it  with  the  addition,  that  when  they  became  Chris- 
tians they  would  be  enfranchised :  and  in  2  Lev.  201,  "  being 
usually  bought,"  &c.  So  in  3  Levinz,  336,  negroes  are  said  to 
be  merchandise  by  the  same  law  that  animals  are  known  to  be 
merchandise,  i,  e.  universal  usage.  Hardwicke  says  the  negro 
slave  is  "  as  much  property  as  any  other  thing ; "  and  what  are 
persons  and  what  things  is  decided  by  the  law  of  nations  herein- 
before described ;  that  is,  universal  jurisprudence  gathered  from 
the  general  custom  of  civilized  nations.  In  the  only  one  of  these 
decisions  which  declares  the  negro  to  be  a  freeman  upon  enter- 
ing England,  Smith  vs.  Brown  and  Cooper,  Holt  says  at  the  same 
time,  that  one  might  be  a  villein  in  England  though  not  a  slave. 
This  language  must  be  taken  to  mean,  that  the  law  of  villenage 
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is  the  only  law  of  involuntary  servitude  in  England,  and  that 
this  law,  being  local  and  prescriptive,  could  not  apply  to  an 
African.* 

§  189.  According  to  Granville  Sharpe's  essay  many  instances 
had  occurred,  before  the  date  of  its  publication,  of  slaves  being 
bought  and  sold  in  London :  and  Dunning  states,  in  his  argu- 
ment for  the  master,  in  Somerset's  case  in  1772,  "  from  the  most 
exact  intelligence  I  am  able  to  procure  there  are  at  present  here 
about  14,000  slaves." " 

From  these  various  eases  of  the  actual  support  of  slavery  of 
negroes  in  England  between  the  years  1677  and  1772,  it  may 
be  gathered,  that  the  prevailing  legal  opinion  supported  the  doc- 
trine that  negroes  might  be  held  as  slaves  under  the  common 
law  of  England,  either  as  chattel  slaves,  or  persons  in  a  condi- 
tion of  involuntaiy  servitude. 

It  is  however  herein  claimed,  that  the  true  doctrine  on  this 
point,  resulting  from  the  principles  of  jurisprudence- herein-be- 
fore  set  forth,  was  this, — ^negroes  or  Moors,  and  Indians,  while 
heathen  and  barbarian,  could  be  held  in  chattel  servitude  aa 
merchandise,  in  England,  by  the  judicial  recognition  of  natural 
reason  in  the  historical  law  of  nations;  forming  a  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  because  being  a  recognized  exposition 
of  natural  reason.*  But  upon  becoming  baptized  and  domiciled 
inhabitants  of  a  Christian  country,  they  became  recognized  as 
legal  persons,  either  by  the  law  of  nations  or  by  principles  de- 
rived from  Christianity  by  the  supreme  power  in  England,  and 

'  MoUoy :  De  Jure  Maritimo,  Loodon,  1744,  B.  8,  c  L  7.  "Thofagh  Slaveiy  and 
Bondage  are  now  become  diaoontiuued  in  moet  parts  of  Christendom,  and  to  that  de- 
gree that  for  the  person  of  a  man,  be  he  Moor  or  other  Indian,  a  Trover  is  not  now 
maintainable  by  the  laws  of  England  "—citing  Salk.  666,  667 — ^goos  on  to  say  that 
there  may  be  a  lawful  bond  service  for  life. 

*  Wade*8  British  Chronol.  p.  833 :  **  Prior  to  this  judgment  (Somerset's  case)  the 
personal  traffic  in  slaves  resident  in  England  had.  be^  as  public  in  London  as  in- the 
West  India  Islands.  They  were  openly  sold  on  the  Royal  Exchange.**  By  Lord 
Stowell,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  H.  p.  105 :  '*  They  were  sold  on  the  Exchange  and  other  places 
of  public  resort  by  parties  themselves  resident  in  London,  and  with  as  little  reserve  as 
they  would  have  been  in  any  of  our  West  India  possessions.  Such  a  state  of  things 
continued,  without  impeachment,  irom  a  very  early  period  up  to  nearly  the  end  of  the 
last  century." 

*  In  Neal  r.  Farmer,  9  Geo.  555-576,  the  court,  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  not  felony  at  common  law  to  kill  a  negro  slave,  is  greatly  embarrassed  by  assuming 
that  slavery  could  only  have  been  supported  in  England  by  the  law  of  villenage,  and 
yet  holding  that  it  had  a  legal  eivistence  in  Georgia  without  positive  legislation,  and 
as  property  recognized  by  "  the  law  of  nations." 
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having  territorial  extent  therein ; '  and  there  was  thereafter  no 
principle,  attributable  to  the  law  of  nations^  or  any  other  indi- 
cation of  natural  reason,  which  could  be  judicially  taken  to 
sustain  any  right  of  control  in  one  private  individual  over  an- 
other, irrespective  of  the  relations  of  the  family ;  and  the  local 
law  of  villenage  could  not  apply  to  persons  who  had  either 
themselves  come,  or  whose  immediate  ancestors  had  come  into 
England  from  abroad. 

Besides,  the  law  of  noHonSj  it  has  been  shown,  is  suscepti- 
ble of  change  {ante  §  39).  It  may  have  changed  in  Europe, 
during  the  period  between  the  date  of  the  last  of  these  decisions 
and  that  of  Somerset's  case,  from  thus  supporting  chattel  slavery 
to  denying  it  altogether.  It  will  be  difficult  for  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal to  discriminate  when  the  law  of  nations  thus  changes,  but 
after  a  lapse  of  years  it  may  be  easy  to  point  out  an  alteration. 
The  opportunities  to  do  this  occur  oftener  in  the  application  of 
international  law,  because  the  recognition  of  a  law  of  nations  is 
more  distinct  therein  than  in  the  application  of  municipal  or  in- 
ternal laws  {cmte  §  101). 

§  190.  The  decision  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1772,  in  favor  of 
the  freedom  of  the  negro  James  Somerset,  might  have  been 
maintained  upon  the  doctrine  just  stated^  The  question  arising 
in  that  case  was  more  properly  an  international  or  ^o^inter- 
national  one ; — a  question  under  the  private  international  law 
existing  between  different  jurisdictions  of  the  British  Empire, 
which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter  (ch.  vii.) :  the 
owner  of  the  negro  being  still  the  domiciled  inhabitant  of  a 
colony,  and  the  question  of  the  domicil  of  the  negro  being  de- 
pendent on  that  of  his  condition.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
in  the  view  of  the  court  the  case  was  affected  by  this  circum- 
stance, and  the  language  of  the  decision  would  apply  with  the 
same  force  to  parties  supposed  to  have  a  domicil  in  England. 

The  judgment  finally  pronounced  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  this 
case,  June  22, 1772,  is  thus  given  in  Loft's  R.,  p.  18 :  * — 

"  On  the  part  of  Somerset,  the  case  which  we  gave  notice 

'  There  appetn  to  be  a  recognition  of  tbis  principle  in  Home's  Mirronr,  o.  2,  tee. 
S8.  *'  Yilleina  become  free  many  ways ;  some  by  baptism,  as  those  SturaeeHi  who  m 
tekra  by  Christians  or  bought,  and  brought  to  Christianity  by  graoe." 

*  See  also  the  report  in  20  Howell's  State  Trials,  pi  1. 
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ehould  be  decided  this  day,  the  court  now  proceeds  to  give  its 
opinion.  I  shall  recite  the  return  to  the  writ  of  holbeas  corpus^ 
as  the  ground  of  our  determination ;  omitting  only  words  of 
form.  The  captain  of  the  ship,  on  board  of  which  the  negro  was 
taken,  makes  his  return  to  the  writ  in  terms  signifying  that  there 
have  been  and  still  are,  slaves  to  a  great  number  in  Africa ;  and 
that  the  trade  in  them  is  authorized  by  the  laws  and  opinions 
of  Yirginia  and  Jamaica ;  that  they  are  goods  and  chattels ; 
and  as  such  saleable  and  sold.  That  James  Somerset  is  a  negro 
of  Africa,  and  long  before  the  return  of  the  king's  writ  was 
brought  to  be  sold,  and  was  sold  to  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.,  then 
in  Jamaica,  and  has  not  been  manumitted  since ;  that  Mr. 
Stewart,  having  occasion  to  transact  business,  came  over  hither 
with  an  intention  to  return,  and  brought  Somerset  to  attend  and 
abide  with  him,  and  to  carry  him  back  as  soon  as  the  business 
should  be  transacted.  That  such  intention  has  been  and  still 
continues;  and  that  the  negro  did  remain  till  the  time  of  his 
departure  in  the  service  of  his  master,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  quitted 
it  without  his  consent ;  and  thereupon,  before  the  return  of  the 
king's  writ,  the  said  Charles  Stewart  did  commit  the  slave  on 
board  the  Ann  and  Mary,  to  save  custody,  to  be  kept  till  he 
should  sail,  and  then4  to  be  taken  with  him  to  Jamaica,  and 
there  sold  as  a  slave.  And  this  is  the  cause  why  he.  Captain 
Knowles,  who  was  then  and  now  is  commander  of  the  above 
vessel*,  then  and  now  lying  in  the  river  of  Thames,  did  the  said 
negro,  committed  to  his  custody,  detain ;  and  on  which  he  now 
renders  him  to  the  orders  of  the  court.  We  pay  all  due  atten- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Talbot,  whereby  they  pledged  themselves  to  the  British  planters, 
for  all  the  legal  consequences  of  slaves  coming  to  this  kingdom 
or  being  baptized,  recognized  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  sitting  as 
chancellor,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1749,  that  trover  would  lie ; 
that  a  notion  had  prevailed,  if  a  negro  came  over,  or  became  a 
Christian,  he  was  emancipated,  but  no  ground  in  law ;  that  he 
and  Lord  Talbot,  when  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Gteneral,  were  of 
opinion,  tliat  no  such  claim  for  freedom  was  valid ;  that  though 
the  Statute  of  Tenures  had  abolished  villains  regardant  to  a 
manor,  yet  he  did  not  conceive  but  that  a  man  might  still 
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become  a  villain  in  gross  bj  confessing  himself  such  in  open 
conrt.  We  are  so  well  agreed  that  we  ihink  there  is  no  occasion 
of  having  it  argued  (as  I  intimated  an  intention  at  first)  before 
all  the  judges,  as  is  usual,  for  obvious  reasons,  on  a  return  to  a 
habeas  corpus;  the  only  question  before  us  is,  whether  the  cause 
in  the  return  is  sufficient }  If  it  is  so,  the  negro  must  be  re- 
manded ;  if  it  is  not,  he  must  be  discharged.  Accordingly,  the 
return  states,  that  the  slave  departed  and  refused  to  serve ; 
whereupon  he  was  kept,  to  be  sold  abroad.  So  high  an  act  of 
dominion  must  be  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  country  where 
it  is  used.  The  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave  has  been  ex- 
tremely diflferent  in  diflferent  countries.  The  state  of  slavery  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  introduced  on  any 
reasons,  moral  or  political ;  but  only  by  positive  law,  which 
preserves  its  force  long  after  the  reasons,  occasion,  and  time 
itself,  from  whence  it  was  created,  is  erased  from  memory.  It 
is  so  odious,  that  nothing  can  be  suffered  to  support  it  but  posi- 
tive law.  Whatever  inconveniences,  therefore,  may  follow  from 
a  decision,  I  cannot  say  this  case  is  allowed  or  approved  by  the 
law  of  England  ;  and  therefore  the  black  must  be  discharged." 
§  191.  However  correct  the  decision  of  the  court  may  have 
been  in  declaring  that  the  negro  could  not  be  held  in  slavery  in 
England,  the  arguments  given  in  support  of  it  by  Lord  Mans- 
field are  open  to  obvious  criticism  under  well-established  princi- 
ples. Admitting  that  the  statutes  and  public  acts  relating  to 
the  commerce  in  negroes  were  not  operative  in  England,  and 
that  there  was  no  ^^j^aitive  law^'*  meaning  positive  legislation, 
to  sustain  the  servitude  of  the  negro  in  this  case,  tlie  reason 
given,  for  not  sustaining  it,  is  not  a  good  judicial  reason.  Lord 
Mansfield  says — "  the  state  of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  is  incapable  of  being  introduced  on  any  reasons,  moral  or 
political."  K  he  intended  to  say  that  the  moral  and  political 
reasons  against  slavery  were  such  that  even  positive  legislation, 
intending  to  produce  it,  was  not  to  be  sustained ;  that  it  was 
contrary  to  a  law  of  nature  which  must  be  presupposed  in  all 
legislation,  and  which  limited  the  highest  power  in  the  state, — 
(that  is,  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense — a  necessary  condition  of 
things),  then  it  was  superfluous  and  contradictory  to  say  "  that 
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it  could  only  be  introduced  by  positive  law," — "  it  is  so  odious 
that  nothing  can  be  suffered  to  support  it  but  positive  law/' — 
that  ^'  60  high  an  act  of  dominion  must  be  recognized  by  the 
law  of  the  country  where  it  is  used  ;  "  for  had  there  been  such 
an  act  of  legislation,  it  would,  by  this  reasoning,  have  been 
void  and  inoperative.*  K  he  intended  to  say  that  there  were  no 
moral  or  political  reasons  to  his  mind  for  such  a  law,  if  it  was 
in  existence,  or  for  its  introduction  by  the  legislative  power, — 
that  was  beyond  his  province  as  a  judge.  The  question  was  not 
of  its  introduction,  but  of  its  existence.  The  reasoning  of  Lord 
Mansfield  in  this  case  would  have  been  equally  good  for  a  judge 
in  the  colonies,  and  would  have  annihilated  slavery  in  British 
America  also.  The  historical  origin  of  that  slavery  was  entirely 
overlooked  when  he  declared  "that  it  could  not  be  judicially 
recognized  any  where  unless  supported  by  positive  law"; — that 
is,  supposing  him  to  have  intended  positive  legislation  by  the 
term  "positive  law."  That  proposition,  which  has  since  this 
decision  been  the  text  for  so  many  essays  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole  history  of  chattel 
slavery  in  every  country  where  it  has  existed :  for,  as  has  been 
shown  in  this  chapter,  it  has  always  originated  through  a  judi- 
cial recognition  of  natural  reason,  and  of  universal  juiispru- 
dence,  or  the  historical  law  of  naiionSj  taking  effect  as  inter- 
national and  municipal  law,  because  an  exposition  of  natural 
reason  which  must  be  presumed  to  be  received  by  the  state 

'  The  language  of  the  oovrt  in  this  caie  is  an  illustration  of  the  remark  of  Savignj : 
Vocation  of  our  Age  for  Legislation  and  Jurisprudence,  Hajward's  TransL,  p.  186 : 
"  Thus  it  appears,  that  when  old  nations  reflect  how  many  peculiarities  of  their  law 
have  already  dropped  off,  they  easily  fall  into  the  error  just  mentioned,  holding  all  the 
residue  of  their  law  to  he  a  jus  quod  naturalis  ratio  apud  omnes  homines  constituit.* 
(See  also  p.  134  of  the  same  treatise.)  If  Lord  Mansfield  professed  to  recognize  a 
universal  Jurisprudence,  distinct  from  that  peculiar  to  his  own  oountry,  deriving  it  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  civilized  nations  or  of  reasoning  mankind, — and  it  will  he 
admitted  that  he  did  so,  if  ever  an  English  judge— it  would  he  important  to  know  whom 
he  considered  nations,  or  whom  reasoning,  or  reasonable,  men.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  he  once  said  in  debate,  alluding  to  Otis*  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  the  Colonies,  that 
*'he  seldom  looked  into  tuch  thing$:  though  in  Chamberlain  of  London  vb,  AUen 
Evans,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  President  De  Thou's 
dedication  of  his  history,  which  he  said  he  never  could  read  without  rapture.**  (See 
Nortii  American  Keview,  Jan*y,  1826,  p.  183.  Life  of  J.  Quincy,  jr.)  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  he  had  some  private  rule  to  measure  authorities  on  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  mankind,  which  may  not  be  orthodox  with  all  who  quote  his  opinions, 
and  that  he  thought  that  some  persons  and  nations  were  not  entitled  to  have  an 
opinion. 
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promnlgatmg  law  as  9LJv/ral  rule;  and  it  has  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  originally  establislied  in  a  country  by  positive  legislative 
enactment.^ 

The  true  nature  of  this  decision,  and  its  force  as  a  juridical 
precedent  in  the  colonies,  will  be  noticed  in  another  chapter. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, its  efficacy  in  determining  the  question,  as  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  municipal  law  of  England,  must  be  admitted : 
followed  as  it  has  been  by  so  long  a  period  of  ^continued  ap- 
proval :  and  the  doctrine  taken  to  be  established,  that  in  Eng- 
land no  person  can  be  heH  in  involuntary  servitude  unless  by 
the  force  of  some  statute. 

^  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  March  11,  1850,  (Woi^  voL  L, 
p.  80,)  says :  "  Slaveiy  has  never  obtained  any  where  by  express  legislatiye  anihority, 
bot  always  by  tramplmg  down  hiws  higher  than  any  mere  municipal  laws — ^the  law  of 
natare  and  of  nations.**  The  fact  that  it  has  so  "  obtained,"  &at  is^has  become 
recognized  as  lawful — withont  "  express  legislative  authority,"  is  the  best  possible  proof 
that  its  existence  is  accordant  with  "  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations :  **  unless  the 
individual  moral  judgment  of  the  speaker  is  the  standard  of  **  laws  higher  than  any 
mere  municipal  laws." 

NoTE.-*-In  the  case  of  the  slave  Grace,  (1827,)  2  Hagg.  R.,  p.  105,  (Scott,)  Lord 
Stowell  said  :  **  It  appears  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  extremely  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  determining  the  question :  he  struggled  hard  to  induce  the  parties  to  a 
compromise,  and  said,  he  had  known  five  cases  so  terminated  out  of  six ;  but  the 
parties  were  firm  to  their  purpose  in  obtaining  a  judgment,  and  Lord  Mansfield  was  al 
last  compelled,  after  a  delay  of  three  terms,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  which,  followed 
by  a  silent  concurrence  of  the  other  judges,  discharged  this  negro ;  thereby  establish- 
ing that  the  owners  of  slaves  had  no  authority  over  them  in  Elngland,  nor  any  power 
of  sending  them  back  to  the  colonies.  Thus  fell,  after  only  two  and  twenty  years,  in 
winch  decisions  of  great  authority  had  been  delivered  by  lawyers  of  the  greatest  ability 
in  this  country,  a  system,  confirmed  by  a  practice  which  had  obtained,  without  excep- 
tioD,  ever  since  the  institution  of  slaveiy  in  the  colonies,  and  had  likewise  been  sup- 
ported by  the  general  practice  of  this  nation,  and  by  the  public  establishment  of  its 
go>vemment,  and  it  feU  without  any  apparent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public 
The  suddenness  of  this  conversion  almost  puts  one  in  mind  of  what  is  mentioned  by  an 
eminent  author,  on  a  very  different  occasion,  in  the  Roman  Histoiy,  *  Ad  primum  nun- 
tinm  dadis  Pompeianss  populus  Romanus  repente  factus  est  alius: '  the  people  of 
BiOiiie  suddenly  became  quite  another  people. 

'*  The  real  and  sole  question  which  the  case  of  Somerset  brought  before  Lord  Mans- 
field, as  expressed  in  ih<kretum  to  the  mandamus,  was,  whether  a  slave  could  be  taken 
ftam  this  country  in  irons  and  carried  back  to  the  West  Indies,  to  be  restored  to  the 
dominion  of  his  master  ?  And  all  the  answer,  perhaps,  which  that  question  required 
was,  that  the  party  who  was  a  slave  could  not  be  sent  out  of  England  in  suoh  a  man- 

r,  and  for  such  a  purpose  ;  stating  the  reasons  of  that  illegality.    It  is  certainly  tme 
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tut  Lord  Mimflridi  in  hit  finil  judgment,  amplifies  the  lalgeet  htgdty.  He  «ztendi 
Uf  obeervatiQiia  to  tbe  fimndation  of  the  whole  lystem  of  the  alaTexy  oode ;  for  m  one 
passage  he  says  *  that  sUTer^  is  so  odious  that  it  cannot  he  established  without  posi* 
tiTe  law.'  Far  firom  me  he  the  presumption  of  qnestioning  any  obiter  dktttm  that  fell 
ftom  that  great  man  upon  that  oocttrion ;  hat  I  tmst  that  I  do  not  depart  from  the 
modesty  that  hekmgs  to  z^y  situation,  and  I  hope  to  my  character,  wh«n  I  observe  that 
aadent  custom  is  general^  recognised  as  a  joist  fbondation  of  all  law ;  that  villenage 
of  both  kindfl^  which  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  prototype  of  shiveiy,  had  no  other  origiD 
Chan  ancient  cnstom ;  that  a  great  part  of  the  common  law  itself  in  all  its  relations, 
has  little  other  fomdation  than  the  same  cnstom,  and  that  the  practice  of  slaTery,  as 
it  exists  in  Antigoa  and  several  other  of  onr  colonies,  though  regnlated  by  law,  has 
been  in  many  instances  foonded  upon  a  similar  autharity." 

On  one  of  the  trials  of  the  case  of  Oliver  rs.  WeakJiy,  in  the  U.  &  Circuit  Court,  a 
sase  for  harboring  runaway  slaves^  Mr.  Justice  Grier  said : — *<  On  this  subject  Lord 
Mansfield  has  said  some  very  pretty  things,  (in  the  case  of  Somerset,)  which  are  often 
quoted  as  principles  of  the  common  law.  But  they  will  periiape  be  found,  by  exami- 
nation of  later  cases^  to  be  classed  with  rhetorical  flourishee  rather  than  l^gal  dogmas.** 
Newspi^Mr  Repi^  and  see  American  Law  Register,  voL  L    Phflidnlphia,  1858. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  B8TABLISHMBNT  OF  MUNICIPAL  LAW  IK  THE  COLONIES,- 

BUBJECT  CONTINUED.  PRINCIPLES  DETERMINING  THE  CONDI- 
TION OF  PERSONS  TO  WHOM  THE  LAW  OF  ENGLAND  DID  NOT 
EXTEND  AS  A  PERSONAL  LAW. 

§  192.  Although  the  vaxious  rights  and  liberties  which  were 
known  to  the  law  of  England  as  the  privileges  and  imma- 
nities  of  a  subject  of  English  birth,  and  which  are,  in  the  third 
chapter,  supposed  to  have  been  attributed  to  the  English  colo- 
nists in  America,  are  ascribed  in  that  law  to  an  origin  in  natural 
reason,  being  often  juridically  called  ^Hhe  natural  rights  of 
Englishmen,"  their  legal  existence  and  enjoyment  is  still  de- 
pendent on  the  sovereign  will  of  the  state  ;  because,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  'there  is  no  natural  rule  having 
the  force  and  power  of  law  in  juridical  recognition,  except  as  it 
forms  part  of  the  positive  law — the  law  resting  on  the  will  of 
some  sovereign  political  state  or  nation.^  The  legal  conditions 
or  status  of  private  persons,  under  any  national  jurisdiction, 
whether  determined  by  municipal  (internal)  or  international  law 
as  before  defined,  are,  within  that  jurisdiction,  judicially  held  to 
be  in  accordance  with  natural  reason,  however  widely  the  rela- 
tions in  which  they  consist  may  difier  from  those  known  to  other 
jurisdictions.  This  is  a  result  of  the  jural  character  of  the 
state.  But  however  natural  they  may  be  in  an  ethical  point 
of  view,  that  is,  however  consistent  with  the  essential  conditions 

>  AfUe,  ff  7,  S,  16. 
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tut  Lord  MamMd,  in  hit  finil  judgment,  amiaifies  the  lalgeet  largely.  He  «ztendi 
Uf  obeervatiQiui  to  the  fonndatiozi  of  the  whole  system  of  the  slaTexy  oode;  for  m  one 
passage  he  says  '  that  sUveiy  is  so  odious  that  it  camiot  be  established  without  posi* 
tive  law.'  Far  firom  me  be  the  presmnption  of  qaestionixig  any  obiter  diotwn  that  fell 
ftom  that  great  man  upon  that  oocttrion ;  bat  I  tmst  that  I  do  not  depart  from  the 
flM>dest7  that  belongs  to  z^y  situation,  and  I  hope  to  my  character,  wh«n  I  observe  that 
ancient  oostom  is  general^  recognised  as  a  jnirt  fbnndation  of  all  law ;  that  villenage 
of  both  kindfl^  which  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  prototype  of  shivery,  had  no  other  origin 
Chan  ancient  cnstom ;  that  a  great  part  of  the  common  law  itself  in  all  its  relations, 
has  little  other  fimndation  than  the  same  cnstom,  and  that  the  practice  of  slaveiy,  as 
it  exists  in  Antigoa  and  several  other  of  onr  colonies,  though  regolated  by  law,  has 
been  in  many  instances  founded  upon  a  similar  authority.'' 

On  one  of  the  trials  of  the  case  of  Oliver  rs,  WeakJiy,  in  the  U.  &  Circuit  Ckmrt,  a 
sase  for  harboring  runaway  slavei^  Mr.  Justice  Grier  said : — *<  On  this  subject  Lord 
Mansfield  has  said  some  very  pretty  things,  (in  the  case  of  Somerset,)  which  are  often 
quoted  as  principles  of  the  conunon  law.  But  they  will  perhaps  be  found,  by  exami- 
nation of  later  cases^  to  be  classed  with  rhetorical  flourishee  rather  than  legal  dogmas." 
Newspaper  Bep^^  and  see  American  Law  Register,  voL  L    Philadelphia,  1858. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BSTABLISHMBNT  OF  MUNICIPAL  LAW  IK  THE  COLONIES, — THE 
SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  PRINCIPLES  DETERMINING  THE  CONDI- 
TION OF  PERSONS  TO  WHOM  THE  LAW  OF  ENGLAND  DID  NOT 
EXTEND  AS  A  PERSONAL  LAW. 

* 

§  192.  Although  the  yarious  rights  and  liberties  which  were 
known  to  the  law  of  England  as  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  a  subject  of  English  birth,  and  which  are,  in  the  third 
chapter,  supposed  to  have  been  attributed  to  the  English  colo- 
nists in  America,  are  ascribed  in  that  law  to  an  origin  in  natural 
reason,  being  often  juridically  called  ^'the  natural  rights  of 
Englishmen,"  their  legal  existence  and  enjoyment  is  still  de- 
pendent on  the  sovereign  wiU  of  the  state  ;  because,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  'there  is  no  natural  rule  having 
the  force  and  power  of  law  in  juridical  recognition,  except  as  it 
forms  part  of  the  positive  law — the  law  resting  on  the  will  of 
some  sovereign  political  state  or  nation.*  The  legal  conditions 
or  status  of  private  persons,  under  any  national  jurisdiction, 
whether  determined  by  municipal  (internal)  or  international  law 
as  before  defined,  are,  within  that  jurisdiction,  judicially  held  to 
be  in  accordance  with  natural  reason,  however  widely  the  rela- 
tions in  which  they  consist  may  difier  from  those  known  to  other 
jurisdictions.  This  is  a  result  of  the  jural  character  of  the 
state.  But  however  natural  they  may  be  in  an  ethical  point 
of  view,  that  is,  however  consistent  with  the  essential  conditions 

'  AfUe,  ff  7,  S,  IS. 
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of  human  existence,  these  relations  can  be  judicially  known  in 
any  jurisdiction,  (i  e.,  any  territory  wherein  laws  are  judicially 
enforced,)  only  by  a  previous  recpgnition  of  law  in  the  ascer- 
tained will  of  some  state  or  national  sovereignty,  and  of  certain 
persons  as  its  subjects,  or  as  persons  bound  by  its  provisions. 
This  law  must  be  known  both  as  territorial  law — law  operating 
within  certain  geographical  limits,  and  as  personal  law — ^law 
operating  on  certain  persons  throughout  the  dominion  of  a  cer- 
tain national  sovereignty.* 

§  193.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  conmion  law  rights,  or  liber- 
ties, of  private  persons,  though  necessarily  taken  to  be  accordant 
with  natural  reason  when  attributed  to  persons  bom  in  England, 
were  not  judicially  attributed,  in  the  colonies,  as  by  a  personal 
laWy  except  to  those  who  had  acquired  those  rights  as  jural 
rights  under  the  territorial  law  of  England  ;  that  is  to  say, 
subjects  of  English  birth,  and  those  aliens  to  whom,  by  inter^ 
national  treaties,  the  terms  of  patents  and  charters  for  the  plan- 
tations, and  statutes  of  naturalization,  the  same  personal  law 
had  been  extended.*  And,  since  wherever  laws  of  privilege  or 
of  disability  have  applied  as  personal  laws  they  have  generally 
an  hereditable  character,  or  are  the  law  of  a  family  as  well  as  an 
individual,  the  same  law  of  condition  would,  perhaps,  on  prin- 
ciples of  common  law  origin,  have  continued  to  have  a  personal 
extent  to  their  descendants. '  The  claim  of  the  descendants  of 
English  colonists  to  the  benefits  of  the  same  personal  law  was, 

*  See  ante,  §  26. 

*  Campbell  vt.  Hall,  Cowp.  208.  *<  The  law  and  leffisUtive  government  of  evenr 
dominion  equally  affects  all  persons  and  all  property  wiuiin  the  Imiits  thereof,  and  u 
the  mle  of  decision  for  all  questions  which  arise  there.  Whoever  purchases^  lives,  or 
•oes  there,  puts  himself  under  the  laws  of  the  place.**  It  is  true  that  **  the  law  and 
kgislatiye  power  '*  has  equal  authority  in  respect  to  all  persons  and  things,  but  it  is  not, 
in  its  operation,  the  same  rule  for  aU.  Lord  Mansfield  said  in  continuation  of  the 
above, — '*  An  Englishman  in  Ireland,  Minorca,  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  Plantations, 
has  no  privilege  distinct  from  the  natives.**  This  certainly  could  not  have  been  said  of 
the  Indian  territories  of  the  empire,  where  the  ancient  laws  applied  to  the  native 
noes.    Ck>mpare  Sir  William  Jones*  various  charges,  in  Calcutta,  in  vol.  8,  Works,  4to. 

'  The  common  law  has  been  called  **  the  greatest  inheritance  that  the  king  and  the 
•abject  have."  See  Bowyer's  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  p.  10, — *'  The  common  law  is  our  birth> 
right  and  inheritance,'* — Stoiy  Commen.  §  157, — '*  Freedom  *  *  the  inheritance  of 
the  inhabitants  and  their  children,  as  if  they  were  treading  the  soil  of  England.** — 2 
Bam.  and  Cress.,  468.  '*  The  laws  of  England  are  the  birthright  of  the  people 
thereof.'*— Stat,  12  &  18  WilL  m.,  c  2,  The  Act  of  Settlement.  **  According  to  tbe 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  common  law.** — 1  Bl.  Comm.  128,  notes  Plowden. 
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howoyer,  as  before  shown,  independently  secured,  by  positiye 
legislation,  in  the  charters. 

When  this  law  of  personal  rights  and  liberties  acquired  also 
the  character  or  extent  of  a  territorial  law  in  America,  its  an-' 
thority  as  such  was,  strictly  speaking,  correspondent  with  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  separate  colonies  ;  being  a  territorial 
law  for  each  singly  ;  resting  therein  on  the  sovereignty  vested 
in  the  local  government  and  the  Crown,  or  the  Crown  and  Par- 
liament, legislating  for  that  colony  only.^  Though,  since  the 
rights  and  privileges  secured  by  this  law  had  a  like  legal  te- 
cognition  in  any  part  of  the  British  empire,  it  had  a  certain 
general  territorial  extent  also  throughout  all  the  colonies.  Bat 
this  took  place,  properly  speaking,  by  reason  of  its  personal 
character,  and  by  its  taking  effect  as  a  qiuisi  international 
private  law  between  those  several  jurisdictions  ;  as  wiU  herein- 
after  be  more  particularly  shown, 

§  194.  In  the  various  recognitions  of  the  liberties  of  the 
colonists,  which  may  be  found  either  in  patents  and  charters,  or 
in  colonial  declarations  and  protests,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
they  are  claimed  or  continued  as  prescriptive  and  hereditary  ; 
as  being  a  consequence  of  national  character,  fixed  by  birth  and 
descent  ;  their  foundation  being  nowhere  based  on  principles 
assumed  a  priori j  as  a  law  of  nature,  but  on  precedent,  custom 
and  legislation.*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  doctrines  of  the 
early  colonists  as  to  a  foundation  of  legal  rights  and  obligations 
in  nature  or  revelation  superior  to  that  found  in  the  common 
law,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  became  sufficiently  defined,  or 
authoritatively  expressed,  to  be  considered  in  any  degree  a  law  • 
of  the  land.     There  may  probably  be  found  in  various  instances 

■  See  anU,  g  186. 

'  There  were  iudeed  two  tckooU  among  the  advocates  of  the  liberties  of  the  colo- 
niet ;  see  Chahnera^  PoL  Aniu,  p.  695.  JeflEbrson,  writing  to  Judge  Tyler,  Corresp. 
ToL  IV.,  p.  178,  (Randolph's  ed.)  said,  *'  I  deride,  with  you,  the  ordinary  doctrine  thiit 
we  brought  with  us,  from  England,  the  common  law  rights.  *  *  The  tmth  is,  we 
brought  with  as  the  right*  of  mtn^  of  expatriated  mea**  In  the  same  letter  he  advo- 
cales  the  rejection  of  all  English  decisions  from  the  accession  of  George  III.,  saying 
that  thia  would  give  *'  the  advantage  of  getting  us  rid  of  all  Lord  Mansfield's  inno- 
Titioaa,  or  civiliziations,  of  the  common  law.**  If  American  law  is  based  on  the  law- 
of-nature  Aeory — is  Mansfield  or  Jeflferson  the  better  authority ;  or  will  their  agree* 
ment  detennine  a  point? 
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of  colonial  legislation  some  vagae  recognition  ci  rights  in  indi- 
vidual members  of  society  superior  to  legislative  power,  as  in 
the  preamble  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  1672  : 
^^  Forasmuch  as  the  free  fruition  of  such  liberties,  immimities 
and  privileges  as  humanity,  civility  and  Christianity  call  for, 
as  due  to  every  man  in  his  place  and  proportion,  without  im- 
peachment and  infringement  hath  been  and  ever  will  be  the 
tranquillity  and  stability  of  churches  and  commonwealths,  and 
the  denial  or  deprival  thereof  the  disturbance,  if  not  ruin  of 
both,  it  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court,"  &c.  But  though 
such  declarations  recognize  a  rule  binding  on  the  consciences  of 
the  authors  and  executors  of  human  laws,  they  can  have  but 
Htlle  practical  effect  as  a  guarantee  to  the  subject  or  citizen, 
while  the  demands  of  "humanity,  civility  and  Christianity," 
and  the  "  place  and  proportion  "  of  every  man  are  left  undeter- 
mined, or  to  be  ascertained  by  the  actual  holders  of  legislative 
and  executive  power  ;  and  such  declarations  might  be  consist- 
ently subscribed  by  the  possessors  of  the  most  arbitrary  au- 
thority. * 

§  195.  The  condition  of  those  natural  persons  under  the 
imperial  and  colonial  dominion  in  America  who  had  not,  by  na- 
tional character  or  descent,  a  claim  to  the  personal  extent  of  the 
law  of  England,  must  also  have  been  determined  by  positive 
law,  that  is,  law  derived  either  by  the  judicial  application  of 
natural  reason,  or  from  the  positive  legislation  of  those  depos- 

'  During  the  later  part  of  the  oontroversy  between  the  colonists  and  the  imperial 
goTemment  in  respect  to  their  political  rights,  there  were  indeed  many  instances  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  individual  colonists  were  asserted  on  principles  of  wider  extent. 
Some  of  these,  which  proceeded  from  public  bodies,  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Otis, 
in  his  rights  of  the  Colonies,  p.  43,  vol.  I.,  Amer.  Tracts,  London,  1766.  said  :  ''  The 
colonists  are  bj  the  law  of  nature  freeborn,  as  indeed  all  men  are,  white  or  black. 
*  *  There  is  nothing  more  evident,  says  Mr.  Locke,  than  that  creatures  of  the 
same  species  and  rank,  promiscuously  bom  to  all  the  advantages  of  nature  and  the  use 
of  the  same  faculties,  i^ould  also  be  equal  one  among  another,  without  subordination 
and  subjection,''  &c.  And  p.  51 :  **  Every  British  subject,  bom  on  the  continent  of 
America,  or  in  any  other  of  the  British  dominions^  is  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature, 
the  common  law  and  by  Act  of  Parliament,  (exclusive  of  all  charters  fi!x>m  the  Crown,) 
entitled  to  all  the  natural,  essential,  inherent  and  inseparable  rights  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects in  Great  Britain.  **  But  Otis*s  doctrine  had  not  been  law  in  the  colonies.  Mr. 
Iiocke,  in  his  scheme  of  govemment  for  Carolina,  expressly  sanctions  slaveiy,  and  in 
one  of  his  dissertAtions  contemplates  it  as  a  natural  element  in  any  civil  state.  See 
Locke's  Works,  voL  3,  p.  181.  See  2  Kenf  s  Comm.  pp.  1,  2,  as  illustrating  a  vezy 
oommon  want  of  discrimination  in  speaking  on  this  point. 
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itaiies  of  soyereign*  power  over  the  colonies  which  were  recog* 
nued  by  the  public  law  of  the  empire  during  the  colonial  period. 
And  the  determination  of  their  condition  will  be  a  question  of 
mmiicipal  (internal)  or  of  international  law,  according  to  the 
ebaracter  of  the  persons  whose  condition  is  to  be  determined.^ 

Althoi]^h  all  the  natural  persons  within  the  territorial  limits 
a£  the  colonies,  to  whom,  according  to  the  views  above  set  forth, 
the  English  law  could  not  apply  as  a  personal  law,  were,  by  the 
supposition,  aliens  to  the  territory  of  England,  they  were  to  be 
distinguished  as  either, 

1.  Native  inhabitants  of  the  colonial  territory,  who  therefore 
were  not  aUens  in  respect  to  the  imperial  and  colonial  jurisdic- 
tion, in  the  same  sense  as  persons  entering  the  same  territory 
wbo  had  been  bom  in  a  foreign  country,  that  is,  one  never 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  empire  ;  or, 

2.  Those  who  entered  the  territory  as  alien,  being  alien,  by 
birth,  to  the  colonial  territory  as  well  as  to  the  imperial  juris- 
diction, by  the  axiomatic  principles  of  international  law — the 
necessary  law  of  nations,  hereinbefore  described.* 

§  196.  The  American  continent  having  been  occupied  before 
its  colonization  by  savage  tribes  living  without  any  such  estab* 
lished  civil  polity  as  is  recognized  by  the  public  international 
law  of  civilized  nations,  the  lands  settled  by  the  English  were 
"desert  and  uncultivated"  in  respect  to  any  "ancient  laws," 
and  therefore,  it  would  seem,  "  chiefly  "  of  the  first  of  those  two 
classes  of  colonies  which  Blackstone  has  described,  where  the 
only  system  of  laws  would  be  that  'brought  by  the  colonizing 
people  fix)m  their  original  residence  ;  and  that  this  fact  did 
afford  a  basis  for  a  part  of  the  laws  prevailing  in  the  colonies 
has  already  been  shown  in  the  third  chapter. 

But  though  the  territory  occupied  by  the  native  inhabitants 
was  thus  regarded  as  never  having  been  imder  fo^ign  legislative 
dominion,  they  themselves  were,  of  necessity,  treated  as  having 
a  distinct  nationality  and  political  corporeity,  apart  from  the 
sovereignty  over  the  land.     They  might  be  public  enemies,  and 

'  Anie,  f  §  68,  54.  *  Amte,  {  49. 
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M  ftnch  their  rights  and  obligations  might  be  affected  by  the 
laws  <tf'  war,  which  are  classed  as  international  law.  B7  prin- 
ciples <«f  the  law  €f  nations  then  received  as  applicable  in  this 
inloniational  law,  they  might  be  made  captives.  And,  inde- 
pendently of  their  individual  liability  to  captivity,  the  conse- 
quences of  an  acquisition  by  conquest,  mentioned  by  Blackstone, 
w«i«  applicable  to  them  as  nations,  or  as  a  class  of  persons  ;  the 
law  as  to  them  was  such  as  the  king  pleased.  That  is  to  say, 
there  being  no  territorial  law  affecting  them,  the  law  was  such 
as  might  be  promulgated  by  positive  legislation  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  or  of  the  local  governments  allowed  or  constituted  by 
the  crown  ;  or  by  the  judicial  application,  by  tribunals  under 
the  royal  authority  or  that  of  the  local  governments,  of  rules  of 
natural  reason  derived  by  them  according  to  the  judicial  criteria 
before  given.*  This  law,  in  being  applied  to  persons  known  as 
native  or  domiciled  subjects  of  the  imperial  or  colonial  juris- 
diction, would  be  classed  as  municipal  (internal)  law,  according 
to  the  description  of  that  law  given  in  the  first  chapter. 

§  197.  With  regard  to  those  persons  within  the  colonial  ter- 
ritory who  were  neither  natives  of  Great  Britain  nor  of  the 
colonial  territory,  their  condition  must  have  been  determined  by 
vnitrnjatvyaal  private  law  ;  at  least  imtil  they  had  acquired  the 
character  of  domiciled  subjects.  This  international  law,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  first  and  second  chapters, 
would  be  known  either  from  positive  legislation,  (proceeding  in 
this  case  from  the  sources  of  private  law  mentioned  in  the  third 
chapter,)  or  by  judicial  application  of  natural  reason,  according 
to  the  allowed  judicial  criteria.  After  becoming  domiciled  in- 
habitants their  future  condition  would  be  determined  by  the 
municipal  (internal)  law  of  the    jurisdiction,   derived  either 


'  In  Shower's  Parliamentaiy  Cases,  SO,  81  ;  in  the  case  of  Dntton  «.  Howell,  it  was 
•aid  by  coonsel  aargvendoy — **  Though  a  matter  may  justify  a  governor  for  an  act  dona 
in  his  government  which  would  not  justify  him  for  the  same  act  doue  in  England,  yet 
llie  governor  must  show  that  he  hath  pursued  the  rules  of  law  in  that  place  ;  or  in  can 
of  no  positive  laws,  the  rules  of  natural  justice ;  for  either  the  common  law,  or  newly 
instituted  laws,  or  natural  equity,  must  be  the  rule  in  those  places."  So  in  Salk.,  p. 
411,  the  sentence  before  cited,  §  128,  n.  2,  continues, — *' And  that  in  such  cases,  where 
the  laws  are  rejected,  or  are  ^ent,  the  conquered  countiy  shall  be  governed  according 
to  the  rule  of  natural  equity.** 
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finom  imperial  or  provincial  legislation,  or  by  judicial  application 
of  roles  of  natural  reason,  according  to  the  criteria  above  re- 
ferred to  ;  having  a  like  territorial  extent  and  authority  with 
that  law  which  determined  the  condition  of  those  native 
inhabitants  to  whom  the  English  law  did  not  originally  apply 
88  a  personal  law,  i  e.,  the  so-called  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

§  198.  In  order  therefore  to  determine  the  relations,  rights 
and  duties  constituting  the  legal  condition  of  these  two  classes 
of  persons  in  the  colonies,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  rules 
were  at  that  period  to  be  judicially  received  as  rules  of  natural 
reason  applying  to  natural  persons  independently  of  the  law  of 
England  ;  which  law,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  ail  persons  within 
any  particular  territory,  had  such  extent  in  England  only,  and 
as  a  personal  law  in  the  colonies  applied  only  to  the  colonists  of 
English  birth  or  race. 

Since  the  period  of  time  referred  to,  and  in  which  the  rule 
of  natural  reason  was  to  be  ascertained,  was  that  of  the  first 
existence  of  law  as  to  such  persons  within  the  colonial  jurisdic- 
tion, (there  being  as  yet  no  positive  legislation,  and  no  national 
judicial  precedents  in  respect  to  persons  known  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  jurisdiction,)  reference  must  be  had  to  such  indi- 
cations of  natural  reason  as  are  judicially  receivable,  because 
indicative  of  the  presumed  will  of  the  state  in  cases  wherein  its 
existing  legislation  and  local  precedents  do  not  apply.  Or,  to 
express  the  same  idea  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  since  at 
the  first  establishment  of  civil  government  in  the  colonies  there 
were  no  national  judicial  precedents  for  the  colonial  tribunals, 
except  such  as  were  comprehended  in  the  territoricJ  law  of 
England,  (which  law,  in  the  colonies,  applied  only  to  the 
English  and  their  descendants,  and  as  a  persoiial  law,)  the  only 
principles  of  the  English  law  which  could  be  judicially  applied 
to  any  other  persons  within  the  colonial  territory,  were  such  as 
could  be  taken  to  be  universal  principles ;  that  is,  principles 
which,  while  recognized  by  the  state  in  its  juridical  action, 
were  not  promulgated  either  as  law  for  England  only,  or  for 
certain  persons  as  its  inhabitants,  (jus  proprium,)  but  principles 
received  by  the  state  without  reference  to  their  application  to 
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any  particular  territory  ;  or  such  as  the  tribunal  might  suppose 
the  state  would  apply  independently  of  all  territorial  distinc- 
tions. This,  according  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  second 
chapter,  would  involve  the  judicial  recognition  of  a  universal' 
jurisprudence — the  science  of  naturcU  law  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  can  be  acknowledged  in  jurisprudence  properly  defined 
— ^the  science  of  the  historical  law  of  nationSj  manifested 
through  the  application  of  private  international  law,  and  judi- 
cially received  by  tribunals  of  various  national  character  as 
being  founded  in  natural  reason,  because  known  in  the  history 
of  jurisprudence  to  have  had  general  extent  and  application 
in  municipal  and  international  law/  In  order  then  to  de- 
termine what  principles  had  this  character,  or  could  be  judicially 
taken  to  have  this  character,  at  the  time  of  the  planting  of  the 
colonies,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  history  of  jurisprudence 
among  all  nations,  or,  at  least,  among  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  down  to  that  period  ;  tracing  the  general  recogniticm  of 
any  legal  principles  which  applied  to  the  relations,  rights,  and 
duties  of  private  persons  with  such  effect  as  to  become  elements 
in  a  condition  of  freedom  or  its  opposites. 

§  199.  The  mode  in  which  such  principles  must  have  been 
ascertained,  and  their  effect  upon  relations  of  private  persons, 
have  already  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter,  when 
considering  the  question  whether  such  principles  could  take< 
effect  in  England  as  part  of  the  common  law.  It  was  there 
shown  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  planting  of  the  colonies  the 
prevailing  legal  doctrine  would  seem  to  have  sustained  the 
chattel-slavery  of  Moors,  African  negroes,  and  Indians,  at  least 
while  heathen  or  infidel,  even  in  England.  But  even  if  it  must 
be  held  that  the  English  law  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  Englishmen  applied  to  every  person  on  English  soil,  and  so 
rendered  the  maintenance  of  slavery  legally  impossible  there, 
yet  there  was  not,  at  that  time,  at  least,  any  such  universal 
personal  and  territorial  extent  to  be  judicially  attributed  to 
that  law,  that  it  should  be  held  to  obtain  wherever  the  do- 

«  Compare  onto,  §§  19,  M,  96-101. 
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minion  of  the  British  empire  extended.*  Personal  liberty  ot 
freedom  of  condition  was  not,  by  English  law,  so  attribute  to 
every  natural  person  that  slavery  was  incompatible  with  the 
English  sway  in  other  regions,  or  was  abolished  by  it,  as  one  of 
thoee  laws,  or  as  the  effect  of  one  of  those  laws,  which  are  con- 
trary (in  English  jurispmdence)  to  the  laws  of  God,  according 
to  the  principle  which  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  section.' 
Upon  the  occupation  of  the  western  continent  by  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  international  rules  of  warfare  received  by 
those  nations,  with  the  ancient  law  of  slavery  resulting  from 
captivity,  in  wars  with  savage  tribes,  were,  as  has  been  already 
said,  generally  applied  to  the  native  races.  And,  long  after  the 
foundation  of  the  English  settlements,  their  unwillingness  or 
incapacity  to  unite  with  the  colonists  in  social  and  civil  life, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  extend  to  them  the  obligations  and 
privileges  of  the  same  system  of  laws.  The  intercourse  of  the 
colonists  with  the  aborigines  was  regulated  only  by  such  rules 
as  the  local  governments  and  the  representatives  of  the  crown 
supposed  to  be  in  accordance  with  natural  reason,  applied  to 
the  international  intercourse  of  civilized  communities  with  bar- 
barians, or  to  be  supported  by  the  usage  of  other  Christian 
nations.  The  views  entertained  by  Europeans,  during  the  earlier 
period  of  colonization,  of  their  obligations  in  this  respect  al- 
lowed, in  most  cases,  a  practical  denid^l  of  all  legal  rights  in  the 
heathen  and  savage,  as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian 


'  Whether  the  English  law,  meaning  the  territorial  law  of  the  Britiflh  islands,  at* 
tributes,  or  did  at  any  time  during  the  colonial  period,  attribute  the  rights  sometimes 
known  as  the  personal  rights  of  Englishmen  to  all  natural  persons  within  that  geo- 
graphical domain,  i.  e.,  the  British  islands,  irrespectiyelj  of  race  or  birth,  is  a  question 
3ie  elements  of  which  have  already  been  considered  in  the  previous  chapter,  as  a  topio 
of  the  municipal  (internal)  law  of  England.  But  it  still  remains  to  be  viewed  as  a 
question  of  the  private  international  law  of  that  dominion ;  that  is,  a  question  of  tho 
law  which,  in  England,  determined  the  condition  of  persons  regarded  as  alimu  to  the 
territory  of  England.  ,  See  pott,  ch.  yiL 

*  See  anie^  p.  115,  n.  2.  That  slaveiy,  in  India,  was  maintained  by  the  British 
judicature  because  sanctioned  by  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  law, — see  Harrington's 
Analysis :  Calcutta,  1817,  vol  i.  pp.  78,  279,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  748,  note,  citing  an  offidftl 
pi4)er  by  Mr.  H.  Colebrooke,  in  1812.  Also,  a  woric  written  with  view  of  publication 
tn  America,  William  Adams'  Law  and  Custom  of  Slavery  in  British  India :  London, 
1840.  That  in  the  British  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  slaveiy  among  the 
natives  is  reccMniized  by  the  authorities  as  matter  of  necessity, — Cruikshank's  Eighteen 
Years  on  the  Gold  Coast,  vd.  ii.  ch.  9. 
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or  European  colonist.^  The  right  of  the  native  inhabitants  in 
the  lands  they  occupied  was  considered,  at  best,  only  qualified 
and  temporary,  and  their  lives  and  property  received,  even  in 
periods  of  professed  peace,  but  little  protection  firom  the  colonial 
laws  ;  it  being  in  &ct  impossible,  in  reference  to  savage  races, 
to  make  those  discriminations  between  a  state  of  peace  and  a 
state  of  war,  which  are  so  important  in  determining  the  legal 
character  of  acts  incident  to  the  intercourse  of  civilized  nations.* 
The  generally  received  doctrines  of  the  difference  in  rights  be- 
tween Europeans  and  Moors,  Africans  and  Indians,  together 
with  the  international  application  of  those  doctrines  has  been 
stated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  warlike  and  intractable 
character  of  the  North  American  Indian  would  have  prevented, 
had  there  been  no  moral  restraint,  the  systematic  oppression 
and  enslavement  which  was  practised  in  the  islands  and  the 
southern  parts  of  the  continent  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  receded  before  the  ad- 
vancing settlements,  and  never  became,  unless  in  a  few  isolated 
cases,  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  white  inhabitants,  and 
they  have  continued,  as  a  race,  to  form  separate  communities, 
Whose  relations  to  the  whites  have  been  determined  under  spe- 
cial quaai-mtemsLtioua,!  laws.'  In  the  earlier  history  of  all  the 
colonies  there  are  instances  of  their  being  reduced  to  slavery  by 


»  1  Story's  Comm.  §§  1-10.  1  Banc  146,  167,  270.  1  Hfldr.  69,  410.  But  the 
instmctiona  from  the  authorities  in  England,  repeatedly  enjoined  justice  towards  the 
natives,  1  Banc.  346,  and  Charter  of  Mass.  Proy.,  in  1692.  Many  of  the  earlier  colo- 
nial laws  propose  an  adoption  of  Indians  into  the  dvil  oommunity.  See  Virginia 
Laws,  1619,  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.  2d  series,  vol.  iii  part  1,  p.  381.  Mass.  Laws, 
1683,  potidLYL 

*  Francis  Victoria,  A.  D.  1557,  opposed  the  current  opinions  of  his  day  in  asserting 
tiiat  hostilities  against  the  native  tribes  could  not  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  their 
▼ices,  or  of  their  Paganism.  *'  Indis  non  debere  auferri  imperium  ideo  quia  sunt  peo- 
oatores,  vel  ideo  quia  non  sunt  Christianl."  See  Mackintosh,  Hist  Eth.  Phil.  p.  109. 
The  same  opinion  was  held  by  Ayala,  1597,  and  by  Covarruvias  and  others.  See 
Hallam's  Lit  of  Europe.  Victoria  held,  however,  that  it  was  lawful  to  enslave  Pagan 
Ci4>tive8.  See  Wheaton's  Law  of  Nations,  Introd.  p.  40.  During  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tory,  in  wars  of  European  states  the  captor  had  a  property  in  his  prisoner,  which  was 
assignable,  1  Motley's  Rise  of  D.  K.  p.  151.  Bynkcrshoek,  Qusest  Jar.  Pub.  lib.  i. 
c.  8,  that  a  German  officer  commanding  in  Ireland,  in  1690,  is  said  to  have  ordered 
prisoners  to  be  transported  to  America,  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  to  have  been  only 
deterred  by  the  threat  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  that,  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  he 
would  send  his  prisoners  to  the  galleys  in  France. 

*  Dred  Scott  v,  Sanford,  19  Howard  R.  408,  404.    Eenf  s  Comm.  Lect  LL 
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the  local  authorities  ;  usually,  when  taken  captive  in  war,  or 
in  punishment  for  violations  of  the  code  of  intercourse  prescribed 
by  the  colonial  powers. '  There  were  also  instances  of  their 
being  kidnapped  and  sold ;  but  this  was  contrary  to  express 
statute,  in  most,  if  not  in  all  the  colonies,  and  to  the  law  of 
nations  as  generally  recognized  in  the  international  intercourse 
of  Europeans  with  heathen  and  barbarian  nations.* 

§  200.  It  was  the  colonization  of  America  that  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  wider  and  more  important  application  of  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  chattel  slavery  into  a  personal 
law  for  Moors  and  negroes  which  was  described  in  the  previous 
chapter.  Negro  slaves  were  introduced  into  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies as  early  as  the  year  1501,  and  the  importation  received  the 
sanction  of  a  royal  ordinance  about  the  same  period.  Charles 
y.  granted  letters  patent  to  transport  slaves  into  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  1543.  The  French,  English  and  Dutch  navigators 
joined  in  the  trade  of  importation,  and  it  became  an  ordinary 
branch  of  commercial  enterprise,  in  which  merchants  of  every 
maritime  nation  in  Europe  took  part.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
brought  slaves  into  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands  in  1562.' 

Slaves  were  brought  into  the  North  American  colonies 
shortly  after  their  first  settlement.  Negro  slavery  in  Virginia 
is  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  importation  of  a  cargo  of 
slaves  from  Africa,  by  a  Dutch  vessel  in  1620.^  Hutchinson 
says  that  negroes  were  brought  in  very  early  among  the  colo- 
nists of  Massachusetts,  but  that  they  had  a  law  against  slavery, 
except  of  prisoners  taken  in  war.  The  Massachusetts  Funda- 
mentals 1641,  sanction  slavery  by  purchase.'     Also  the  law  of 

"  2  Winthrop'g  N.  E.  360.  1  Banc.  168.  1  Hild.  pp.  37,  239,  251,  269,  489, 
490, 538,  557  ;  2  do.  271.     Hewifs  Hist  of  S.  Car.  vol.  i.  p.  78,  and  poa,  ch.  vL 

'  See  antCf  g  166.  During  the  first  centuiy  after  the  discoyery  of  America,  na- 
thm  of  the  oontinent  were  frequently  seized  and  sold  as  slaves  in  Europe  and  the  W. 
I.  islands.     See  1  Banc.  167-169,  and  the  citations. 

*  For  the  earlier  history  of  slavery,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  American  conti- 
nent^ see  1  Banc.  159-179,  and  the  authors  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Charters 
incorporating  adventurers  with  a  monopoly  of  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa 
into  America  were  granted  hy  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II.,  '*  and  in  the  year 
1792,  twenty-six  acts  of  parliament,  encouraging  and  sanctioning  the  trade,  could  he 
eonmerated."    Walsh's  Appeal,  326,  827. 

*  Beverley's  Vuginia,  85.  1  Banc.  177. 

*  1  Hutch.  Hist.,  8d  ed.  p.  898.    See  poit,  oh.  vi    In  Jonelyn's  Voyage,  1688, 
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the  other  New-England  colonies  at  that  period  was  undoubtedly^ 
the  same  on  this  subject.  The  Dutch  leoords  allude  to  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  settlements  on  the  Hudson  in  1626, 
or  even  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony  of  New  Amster- 
dam, and  in  those  on  the  Delaware  in  1639.^  From  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Carolinas,  it  seems  that  negroes  were  held  in  them 
as  slaves  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  settlement.*  But  it 
is  probable  that,  in  all  the  colonies,  Indians  taken  in  war,  were 
held  as  slaves  before  any  negroes  were  imported  firom  Africa. 
Slave-holding  was  not  permitted  in  Georgiabefore  the  year  1747.* 
§  201.  Whatever  sanction  may  have  been  given  to  slavery 
in  any  of  its  legal  aspects,  by  subsequent  statutes  of 
the  British  Parliament,  royal  ordinances,  or  colonial  l^is- 
lation,  such  acts  of  strictly  positive  l^slation  could  have 
had  no  effect  upon  the  condition  of  persons  in  the  colonies  at 
the  time  of  the  first  introduction  of  African  and  Indian  slavasL 
It  is,  however,  a  clear  deduction  from  the  elementary  legal 
principles  which  have  been  hereinbefore  set  forth,  that  the 
chattel-slavery  of  heathen  Africans  and  Indians  was  lawful  at 
this  time  in  all  the  colonies,  and  properly  received  judicial  re- 
cognition and  support  in  international  and  municipal  (internal) 
private  law.  This  lawfulness  is  not  here  stated  as  the  result  of 
a  custom,  the  inception  of  which  is  here  described,  or  as  bdng 
proved  by  subsequent  long-continued  acquiescence,  but  as  being, 
at  the  time  of  such  inception,  the  effect  of  established  princi- 
ples, judidally  recognized  in  all  countries,  having  the  authority 
of  that  jurisprudence  which  among  all  nations  is  taken  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  &r  greater  portion  of  legal  rights  and 
obligations.  It  was  judicially  regarded  as  resting  on  natural 
reason  indicated  in  the  law  of  nations  historically  known  at  that 

negroes  are  mentioned  as  being  held  in  daveiy  at  Noddle's  Island  in  Boston  harbor. 
See  Mass.  Hist  Coa,  vol.  8,  p.  281. 

*  Moulton's  Hist  N.  T,  voL  1,  part  2,  p.  878.  1  HUdr.  441.  2  Banc  808.  The 
Dutch  W.  L  Company  agreed  to  ftuniish  tiie  colonj  of  New  Netherlands  with  as  manj 
blacks  as  they  conveniently  codd.  1  Broadhead,  p.  196.  Bettle's  essay  in  Mem. 
Penn.  Hist  S<xs.,  vol  1.  Hazard^s  Annals  of  Pennfrflyania.  Albany  Records.  No 
mention  is  made  of  negroes  in  Campanins's  aocoont  of  the  Danish  colony  of  New  Sweden. 

*  A  cargo  of  negroes  fiom  Barbadoes  brought  by  ^  John  Teomans^  in  1671.  S 
Banc  170. 

*St6Tm^  Hiit  of  Geofgift,  p.  81S. 
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period — the  oomnum  law  of  the  world' — applied  in  inteinatioiial 
and  in  mnnicipal*  law  because  indicating  the  will  of  the  bo- 
preme  aonice  a£  law  having  the  territorial  joiisdiction,  whenever 
not  disallowed  by  some  more  direct  exposition  of  that  wilL' 

§  202.  On  the  same  principle  by  which  the  historical  law  (/ 
naiuma  was  received  in  supporting  the  slavery  ci  foreign  Afii- 
cans,  that  is,  that  of  being  an  indication  of  natural  reason  sup- 
posed to  be  accepted  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  the 
same  doctrines  of  the  law  of  nationSj  or  universal  jurisprudence, 
must  be  held  to  have  obtained  with  legal  effect  in  interpreting 
the  legislative  enactments  of  the  supreme  power  and  the  per- 
sonal extent  of  the  charter  provisions  operating  as  private  law. 


^  Tlie  ezirtenoe  of  a  joi  genthnn,  or  hiftorical  hat  qf  nalioms,  optn&ig  as  pritaU 
law,  must  be  admitted  in  construing  itatements  like  this  of  Taney,  Ck,  J.,  in  Dred 
Scott's  case,  19  Howard,  R.  407:  '*  They  [negroes]  had  fbr  more  than  a  century  be- 
fora,  [the  time  of  the  DecUuation  of  Independence  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitn- 
tioo  of  the  U.  S.,]  been  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  nnfit  to 
aMoeiate  with  the  white  race,  either  in  social  or  political  relatioas ;  and  so  far  inferior, 
that  tifesy  had  no  rigMi  which  the  white  man  was  boond  to  ntpect ;  and  that  the  ne> 
gro  mi^t  JQstly  and  lawfnlly  be  reduced  to  slarery  for  his  boiefit.  He  was  bought 
■id  sold,  sind  treated  as  an  ordinary  article  of  merchandise  and  traffic,  whenever  a 
profit  coold  be  made  by  it.  This  opinion  was  at  that  time  fixed  and  nniTeml  in  the 
cmliaed  portioo  of  die  white  race.  It  was  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  morals  as  weD  as 
in  poiitira,  Ac."  It  is  not  necetsary  to  suppose  the  learned  Chief  Justice  to  intend 
saying  tbtt  a  negro  who  had  nerer  been  a  slave,  or  who  had  been  legally  manumitted, 
had  no  rights,  Ac.,  so  that  it  was  ererywhere  Iswfhl  for  any  white  man  to  seiiee  socii 
a  one  and  treat  him  as  an  article  of  property.  The  iaw  of  natiomt,  as  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  never  embraced  such  a  doctrine.  If  his  meaning  is  that  a  tover- 
s^  sMs,  having  joiisdiction  over  the  person  of  a  negro,  was  not  bcmnd  to  respect  in 
him  ai^  rights — the  same  may  as  truly  be  said  of  any  white  man :  any  ethical  dis- 
tlrtion  that  mi^  exist  cannot  alfect  the  matter. 

'  With  the  uee  of  the  term  Uue  of  matums  in  the  text,  contrast  that  given  to  tt  in 
Neal  V.  Farmer,  9  Geo.,  R  570,  571 ;  where  the  court  in  asserting  the  legality  of 
slavery  independently  of  statute  or  the  common  law  of  Fng^and,  ascribes  it  to  ^^  the 
law  of  nations  ^  in  the  sense  of  public  international  law — a  law  of  which  nations  are 
the  solyiects.  On  the  other  hand  see  Mr.  Seward's  nse  of  the  Jov  ^  maUn  amd  of 
aaiiwig,  oate^  p.  193,  n.  Soch  contradictions  in  the  premises  used  by  eminent  jorista 
an  here  appealed  to  as  ▼indicating  the  nccearity  of  that  diKrinunatiao  of  terms 
which  was  attempted  in  the  first  du^iter. 

*  Granville  Sharpe,  ia  his  Tract  on  the  Law  cf  Katae,  London,  1777,  p.  3,  takea 
the  jus  geuiium  in  reqtect  to  slavery  as  being  ocaitrary  to  the  law  of  ikatnral  right 
fgcwgniafid  by  the  Boman  law,  qiiotii^  Inst  L  Tit.  IH.  f  2.  Servitos  est  antem  con- 
ilitntio  jmis  gentinm  qua  qnis  dnminio  alieno  contra  nataram  snl^patnr.  Bractoo 
havioff  repeated  the  aame,  Lib.  L,  capu  6,  aiMlFleta,  lih.  L,  capu  3,  they  are,  with 
Orvcffs  luetitutes,  qooted  by  Sharpe  as  proving  that  iUveiy  is  ooatrary  to  the  rule  of 
■Btaial  reaaon  received  in  the  rommnn  law.  Hie  wtelkod  followed  by  this  writer  to 
pove  a  doctrine  cf  the  common  law  of  En^^aad,  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  indicated 
m  this  chapter  and  the  pveoedii^  Bat  the  law  cf  natural  reason  on  this  pointy  deda- 
cOle  frmn  the  fanlitnlB,  is  predselythe  rev«aa  of  that  6r  which  ha  nfins  to  it,  as 
ivtha  |aecedia|g  chaptv. 
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« 

The  doctrine  supporting  chattel-slayery  most  be  held  to  have 
limited  the  extent  of  the  term  "  colonists/'  where  used  in  the 
charters  to  describe  the  subjects  of  privilege  and  guarantee,  to 
legal  persons  as  distinguished  from  slaves  ;  even  if  it  did  not 
go  farther  and  confine  the  term  to  whites,  or  persons  of  the 
European  race,  to  the  exclusion  of  Africans  and  Indians, 
whether  bond  or  free.* 

§  203.  It  has  been  shown,  in  the  third  chapter,  that,  where 
the  guarantee  of  common  law  rights  did  not  apply  to  determine 
the  relations  and  rights  of  private  persons,  the  power  of  sover- 
eignty to  afiiect  such  relations  and  rights  must  have  been  divid- 
ed between  the  local  government  of  each  colony  and  the  im- 
perial government ;  that  the  limits  of  each  were,  unavoidably, 
always  undetermined ;  but  that,  admitting  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  colonists  in  internal  relations  (relations  between 
persons  regarded  as  domiciled  inhabitants)  to  have  been  essen- 
tially within  the  powers  of  the  local  governments,  yet  such  as 
were  incident  to  relations  of  commerce  and  international  inter- 
course must  have  been,  to  the  greater  extent,  within  the  general 
control  of  the  parliament  and  crown  of  England,*  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  act  of  positive  legislation,  proceed- 
ing from  the  imperial  authority,  which  determined  the  condition 
of  Africans  or  Indians  within  the  colonies,  considered  either  as 
alien  or  domiciled  persons.  There  are  statutes,  however,  which, 
being  interpreted  by  the  "  usage  and  custom  of  merchants  "  as 
prevailing  at  that  time,  have  always  been  held  to  support  sla- 


'  Compare  the  langaage  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Penngjlvania  in  Hohhs  r.  Fogg, 
6  Watts'  K.  558-560,  when  limiting  the  personal  extent  of  the  term  freeman, 

*  See  anii^  §  181.  To  this  power  may  he  referred  the  frequent  rejection  of  colonial 
laws  restricting  the  introduction  of  African  slaves.  Davis  v.  Currv,  1810.  2  Bihh*8 
Rep.(Ky.,)  288— By  the  Court :  "  Slavery,  it  is  believed,  was  introduced  into  the  colonies 
by  the  regulation  of  the  mother  countiy,  of  which  the  courts  in  all  the  colonies  were 
equally  bound  to  take  notice,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  courts  of  the  several  stales 
are  now  bound  to  take  notice  of  any  regulation  of  the  general  government ;  and  what 
the  courts  of  the  colonies  were  bound  to  take  notice,  judiciallv,  we  must  still  be  pre- 
sumed to  Imow,  if  not  as  matter  of  law,  at  least  as  matter  of  histoiy/  Though  the 
condition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  may  not  have  been  created  by  the  imperial^  legis- 
lature, yet  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  colonies  were  compelled  to  receive  Af- 
rican slaves  by  &ie  home  government.  See  Brougham's  CoL  PoL,  B.  IL,  §  1.  8 
Banc  411.  Stevens'  Georgia  285.  2  Tucker's  BL  app.  U.  Madison  Papers,  IIL,  1890. 
Walsh's  Appeal,  810-819.    Lord  Stowell  in  2  Hagg.  Ad.  R.  109. 
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very  in  the  colonieB,  if  not  in  England  ;  their  effect  being  how- 
erer  mainly  to  recognize  property  in  negroes  when  on  the  high 
seas  in  British  vessels,  and  before  they  could,  as  natural  persons, 
be  considered  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  British 
dominions.  The  just  effect  of  these  statutes  in  this  respect  is 
derived  from  the  view  herein  before  given  of  the  law  of  nationif 
and  its  effect  in  international  and  municipal  (internal)  law.' 

§  204  K  undetermined  by  imperial  statutes  or  by  the  char- 
ter provision,  the  condition  or  status  of  the  African  or  Indian, 
when  regarded  either  as  a  natural  person  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  a  colony  or  as  the  property  of  a  legal  person  domiciled 
within  those  limits,  would  depend  upon  the  powers  vested  in 
the  local  or  colonial  government,  as  being  one  of  the  subjects 
of  its  proper  jurisdiction.  The  law  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
this  power  would  be  known  either  from  positive  legislation  or 
from  a  judicial  application  of  natural  reason,  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated in  the  first  chapter.  Principles  thus  judicially  applied 
would  form  a  part  of  the  common  law  prevailing  in  and  for  the 
colony.  It  was  an  admitted  principle  of  the  colonial  system,  or 
of  the  public  law  of  the  Empire,  that  the  colonial  courts,  in 
determining  the  rules  having  this  character,  were  independent 
of  the  courts  of  common  law  in  England.  Their  decisions  were 
reviewable,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  king  in  council*      Conmion 


'  See  ante,  §  176.  Bnrge'e  Coram,  vol.  1,  p.  737,  n. ;  "The  following  are  among 
tiie  numerous  acts  by  which  the  British  legislature  encouraged  the  African  slave  trad« 
and  sanctioned  slavery  iu  her  colonies: — Royal  charters  of  Cha.  2,  in  1664  and  1672, 
9  and  10  Wm.  8,  c.  26.  The  6  Anne,  c.  37,  §  18,  subjects  captains  of  his  migesty'a 
■hips  of  war,  arriving  at  any  of  the  harbors  of  the  colonies,  ^^  to  the  good  and  necetaary 
laws  in  force  there  for  the  preventing  the  carrying  off  from  the  said  colonies  any  ser- 
Tant  or  slave,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  to  the  penalties  and  forfeitures 
declared  by  such  laws."  10  Anne,  c  27.  The  Queen* s  speech  to  Parliament  in 
June,  1712.  23  Geo.  2,  c.  31.  25  Geo.  2,  c.  40.  4  Geo.  3,  c.  20.  5  Geo.  8,  c.  44. 
28  Geo.  3,  c  65.  27  Geo.  3,  c.  27.  The  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1707  to  1713.  Acts  encouraging  loans  to  the  proprietors  in  the  West  Indies  from  British 
subjects  and  foreigners.  5  Geo.  2,  c.  7.  18  Geo.  3,  c.  14.  14  Gea  8,  c.  79.  1  and 
2  Geo  4,  c.  51.  8  Geo.  4,  c.  47.  5  Geo.  4,  c.  113,  §  37.  59  Geo.  3,  c.  120,  for  the 
registration  of  slaves.  The  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvmnia,  7  June,  1712,  to 
prevent  importation  of  negroes  and  Indians  into  that  province,  was  disallowed  by 
Great  Britain  and  accordingly  repealed  by  act  of  Queen  Anne,  20th  Feb.  1718.— 
1760,  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  to  prevent  the  further  importation  of  slaves,  but 
Great  Britain  disallowed  the  act  and  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  other  governors,  pro- 
hibiting them  from  assenting  to  any  similar  act." 

'  Story's  Comm.  §§  168,  175,  176,  and  dudons. 
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law  had  therefore  in  each  colony  a  seyeral  growth  or  progressiTe 
formation,  as  it  had  in  England,  and  if  the  personal  guarantee 
of  rights,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  did  not  apply  to  the 
negro  or  Indian  inhabitant,  there  was  no  necessity  that  the  roles 
judicially  derived  to  determine  their  condition,  as  domiciled 
subjects  under  their  several  judicatures,  should  be  the  same  in 
England  and  in  the  colonies.  It  does  not  appear  from  any  his- 
torical record  that  the  question — whether  a  heathen  negro  or 
Indian  slave  became  free  on  being  converted  to  Christianity,  or 
on  receiving  baptism — ^was  ever  discussed  before  the  colonial 
courts.*  It  is  certain  that  slaves  so  converted  or  baptised  and 
their  issue,  bom  in  the  colonies,  and  therefore,  it  would  seem, 
nominally  Christian,  were  usually  retained  in  slavery  and  bought 
and  sold,  either  as  bondmen  or  as  chattels,  and  that  the  right 
of  ownership  in  such  slaves  must  constantly  have  received  ju- 
dicial recognition  before  the  existence  of  any  colonial  statutes 
determining  their  condition.  It  seems  impossible  now  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  courts  regarded  the  slave,  after  conversion,  as 
still  a  chattel  J  or  as  a  legal  person  held  to  bondage  for  Ufe.  The 
different  colonial  judicatures  may,  very  probably,  have  had  dif- 
ferent views  on  this  point.  In  determining  the  application  of 
natural  reason  to  the  circumstances  of  converted  or  baptised 
slaves  and  their  issue,  they  undoubtedly  referred  to  the  usage 
and  practice  of  other  nations,  in  reference  to  the  same  class  of 
persons.  Under  this  reference,  if  they  regarded  slaves  as  legal 
persons,  capable  of  contracting  legal  marriages,  they  may  have 
held  that  the  condition  of  the  issue  followed  that  of  the  parents, 


'  There  are  however  many  colonial  statutes  which  show  that  tiie  question  had 
been  mooted.  See  post  ch.  vL  Mr.  Bancroft,  Hist  U.  S.,  iiL  409,  says — **  From  New 
England  to  Carolina,  the  *  notion '  prevailed,  that  '  being  baptized  b  inconsistent  with 
a  state  of  slavery ;'  and  this  early  apprehension  proved  a  main  obstacle  to  the  culture 
and  conversion  of  these  poor  people."    Citing  Berkeley*s  Works,  iii.  247. 

The  statute  of  Virginia,  1682,  c.  i.,  see  pott  ch.  vL,  seems  to  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  a  principle  of  universal  prevalence  that  a  negro,  Moor  or  mulatto  slave,  hav- 
ing been  converted  to  Christianity,  is  no  longer  a  chattel,  and  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  servant  bound  for  years,  on  an  equality  of  status  with  European  imported  ser- 
vants ;  and  that  such  person  can  be  a  slave  only  by  force  of  some  statute  or  local  cua- 
tom— ^W  propriwn.  It  declares  that  "  by  the  laws  of  Mm  country**  the  conversion 
"  doth  not  manumit  them  or  set  them  free,"  but  that,  if  introduced  after  conversion, 
the  master  or  owner  would  be  obliged  **  to  depart  from  their  just  right  and  title  to 
•uoh  slave  and  sell  him  for  no  longer  time  tiian  the  English,"  deo.,  deo. 
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where  both  were  slaYes  ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  mixed  mar- 
riages and  of  births  out  of  wedlock,  the  civil  law  rule — partus 
Yentrem  sequatur— obtained,  irrespectively  of  the  rules  of  con- 
dition by  descent  derived  from  the  customary  law  of  England. 
It  is  however  probable  that  the  chattel  character  was  generally 
ascribed  to  the  captived  slave,  and  that  the  rule  of  descent  de- 
rived from  the  civil  law  was  judicially  received,  in  aU  cases,  to 
determine  both  the  condition  of  the  issue  and  the  right  of 
ownership  in  the  offspring  of  slaves  of  different  masters/  The 
law  arising  from  the  judicial  determination  of  these  points, 
having  never  been  questioned  under  the  royal  right  of  super- 
vision, created  a  common  law  in  and  for  the  colony,  and  was, 
independently  of  statutes,  a  sanction  for  slavery,  even  though 
this  judicial  application  of  common  law  may  have  differed  wide- 
ly from  the  doctrine  sustained  by  the  English  courts  of  law  : 
though,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  the  doctrine  contemporaneously  received 
in  England,  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  intro- 
duction of  heathen  slaves  and  the  existence  of  local  customary 

'  Tbe  rule  of  the  Roman  law— determining  the  condition  of  the  issue  by  that 
of  the  mother — applied  only  when  there  was  no  legal  marriage.  Dig.  L.  I.  1  5,  §  24 ; 
Lex  naturae  haec  est  nt  qui  nascitnr  sine  legitimo  matrimonio  matrem  sequatar,  nisi  lex 
^)ecialis  alind  indncit  Blackstone  II.  94,  says — "  But  do  bastard  can  be  bom  a  villein," 
dting  Ca  Litt.  §  1 88 ;  but  tifis  is  probably  incorrect,  see  the  note  on  Coke  by  Har- 
grave  and  Butler,  and  in  Mirrour  c.  2.  s.  28 ; — *^  Those  are  villeins  who  are  bom  of  ft 
freeman  and  a  neif,  and  bom  out  of  matrimony."  The  rule  applied  where  either  ptf- 
rent  was  a  chattel  slave,  because,  not  being  legal  persons,  the  legal  relation  oS  mar- 
riage could  not  exist,  and  also  because  the  issue  of  a  female  slave  was  r^arded  as  the 
natural  increase  of  a  chattel :  see  Heinec.  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent,  L.  ii.  §  81.  If  the  Ro- 
man law  contained  any  rule  determining  the  condition  of  those  bom  in  wedlock,  it 
was  that  the  child  should  be  of  tlie  father's  condition.  The  Roman  law  knew  no 
•lavea  but  such  as  were  chattels ;  but  under  the  feudal  codes  the  bondman  and  bond- 
woman were  legal  persons ;  the  issue  therefore  was  not  regarded  merely  as  the  in- 
crease of  property,  and  though  they  followed  the  condition  of  their  parents,  yet,  with 
some  Germanic  or  Gothic  nations,  the  children  of  serfs  belonging  to  different  feudal 
lords,  were  divided  by  an  '*  alteraa  vemarum  partitio. "  Heineo.  tu  $.  note.  Where  tlie 
parents  were  of  different  conditions  the  is^ue  generally  followed  that  of  the  father  aa 
fai  the  English  law:  Bla.  ii.  94,  Co.  Litt  §  187,  and  notes;  though  a  rule  of  alterna- 
tion aa  between  the  children  of  a  neif  and  a  freeman  prevailed  in  some  parts,  see 
Glanvill,  lib.  5,  c  6 ;  and  the  same  genera]  pxie  seems,  from  Littleton  and  Uouard,  to 
have  been  Norman  law,  though  Borrington  on  Stat,  p  249,  u.,  supposes  the  rule  in 
France  t3  have  followed  the  civil  law,  citing  the  proverb^ — La  verge  annoblist  et  la  yon- 
tre  affranchist.  The  phrase — partus  sequitur  ventrem  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  fonnd  in 
tbe  Corpus  Juris,  and  probably  originated  with  the  modem  civilians.  But  the  point 
to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  condition  of  the  issue  of  legal  persons  in  bondage,  whether 
bora  in  wedlock  or  not,  depended  on  a  local  law  or  oostom,— jus  proprinm,  not  jus  gen- 
tiiim.     Compare  Fortescne  de  Land,  c  43. 
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and  statute  laws  establishing  slavery,  was  different  from  that  of 
the  colonial  courts.  And  however  far  the  colonial  courts  may 
have  been  boimd  by  the  local  law  of  England,  as  ascertained  at 
the  time  of  the  first  exercise  of  their  judicial  power,  they  were 
not  held  to  modify  the  common  law,  as  it  had  thus  grown  up 
under  their  own  exposition  and  acquired  a  local  character,  by 
following  the  later  English  decisions. 

§  205.  Thus  the  condition  of  slavery,  if  unknown  to  the  law 
of  England,  nevertheless  became  established  under  the  common 
law  of  the  several  colonies ;  which  however,  being  a  local  law 
only,  was  entirely  distinct,  in  its  origin  and  authority,  and  in 
its  territorial  and  personal  extent,  from  that  common  law  which 
was  national,  in  those  attributes,  and  which  was,  in  each  part 
of  the  Empire,  the  common  measure  of  the  personal  rights  of 
the  English-bom  subject  and  his  descendants.  The  colpnial 
Governments  appear  to  have  exercised,  without  question,  an  un- 
limited control  over  the  condition  of  such  persons  of  the  Afri- 
can ^d  Indian  races  as  were  domiciled  inhabitants  of  their 
several  territories  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  legislation,  in  respect 
to  such  persons,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  re- 
stricted by  any  of  the  charter  provisions.'  The  legislation  of 
the  several  colonies  in  reference  to  slaves  will  be  collected  in  the 
next  chapter  :  but  under  the  view  which  has  been  herein  taken 
it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  it  in  this  place  as  establishing  chattel 
slavery.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  statutes  of  each  colony, 
slavery  is  viewed  as  an  existing  institution  of  law.' 

*  This  point  will  be  farther  oonadered  in  th^  comroencemeDt  of  the  next  chapter. 

*  Seville  r.  Chretien,  (1817,)  5  Martinis  Looisiaua  R  275.  <*  It  Ib  an  admitted 
principle,  that  slavery  has  been  permitted  and  tolerated  in  all  the  colonies  established 
In  America  by  the  mother  comitry.  Not  only  of  Africans,  but  also  of  Indians.  No 
legislative  act  of  the  colonies  can  be  found  in  relation  to  it." 

Connecticut  Revised  Laws  of  1821;  Title  98,  Slavery  j  note— "  Slavery  was 
never  directly  established  by  statute ;  but  has  been  indirectly  sanctioned  by  various 
itatntes,  and  frequently  recc^^nized  by  courts,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  es- 
tabtished  by  law." 

<*By  custom  or  statute,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  slaveiy  existed  [A.  D.  1750]  as  a 
fiict  in  every  one  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies,**  2  Hild.  419,  which  see  also  for  a 
•nmmary  of  the  condition  and  numbers  of  slaves  at  that  time. 

Even  in  Georgia,  where  until  the  year  1749  (see  Stevens'  History  of  Ga.  285,  312  ) 
it  was  not  permitted,  it  is  held  not  to  have  been  introduced  by  positive  legislation.  By 
tbe  Court,  in  Neal  r.  Farmer,  (1S51,)  9  Geo.  JEL  580,  it  is  «ud^'*The  title  to  a 
slave  in  GeofgianoW  and  under  the  colcmial  government  is  not  and  was  not  derived 
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§  206.  According  to  the  definitions  given  in  the  first  chap- 
ter, legal  relations  can  exist  only  as  the  effects  of  some  law, — 
some  role  identified  with  the  juridical  will  of  the  state.  A 
natural  person  held  in  chattel  bondage  cannot  acquire  individu- 
al or  relative  rights,  except  under  such  law  or  juridical  will ; 
to  be  ascertained  from  positive  legislation  or  by  the  judicial  ap- 
plication of  natural  reason.  It  is  by  the  recognition  of  imiver- 
sal  jurisprudence  or  the  law  of  nations,  under  this  judicial 
action,  that  the  act  of  the  master  renouncing  his  right  in  re- 
spect to  the  slave,  or  setting  him  free  from  his  bondage,  has 
been  held,  wherever  chattel  slavery  has  been  known,  to  invest 
the  natural  persons  so  set  free  or  manumitted,  with  individual 
rights  and  a  capcu^ity  for  relative  rights.  Manumission,  that 
is,  the  legal  consequence  of  the  master's  act,  and  the  condition 
of  a  libertinus  or  freed  person,  is,  in  the  Institutes,  ascribed  to 
the  jus  gentium.^ .  During  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  three  conditions  were  recognized  among  the  Libertini 
or  Freedmen  ;  all,  however,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ingenuus  or 
Free-boni.  But  the  descendants  of  a  libertinus  were  not  dis- 
tinguished from  other  free  bom  persons.    Justinian  not  only 

from  positive  law.     The  facnltj  of  holding  slaves  was  derived  from  the  Trustees  of  4^*  •  ^  ^ 
the  Colony  acting  mider  authority  of  the  British  crown,  as  a  civil  right  in  1751,  bj  an  r  -,  r^  -^  . 
ordinance  of  that  board.     Before  that  time  their  introduction  was  prohibited.     The 
regulation  of  slave  property  i^  as  much  the  province  of  municipal  law  as  the  regula-    -'  | 
tion  of  any  other  property  and  its  protection  equally  its  obligation:  but  we  deny  that  ♦'  ''•  Ci  I  < 
property  in  slaves  and  the  title  by  which  they  are  held,  are  creatures  of  statutoiy    I'f  La  f} 
law.**     It  is  not  very  clear  what  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  the  term  *'actft7  right;*  r 

or  how  the  right  can  have  been  derived  from  the  Trustees  and  yet  not  have  originated     ]  T  v  - 1 
in  positive  law,  L  e.  legislation.     The  idea  is  that  before  1751,  the  colonists  of  Geor-    «  « 

gia  were  under  a  disability  inflicted  by  the  policy  of  the  imperial  Government,  (see  ,  %  .^  /  ^  « 
p.  575  of  the  report,)  in  acquiring  a  certain  kind  of  property,  or  from  enjoying  their  in- 
dividual right  to  acquire  property,  in  the  same  degree  as  others ; — which  disabili^ 
was  removed  by  the  administrative  regulation  or  ordinance  of  the  Trustees.  Whether 
important  results  which  might  follow  a  general  rec(^iition  of  the  doctrine  that  at  the 
present  day  slavery  is  a  amstitiUio  Juris  gentium  were  considered  in  this  decision,  does 
not  appear.  The  question  actually  before  the  court  was  whether  the  owner  could  re- 
cover from  the  slayer  the  value  of  a  slave  killed  by  him,  without  first  suing  him  to 
conviction  in  a  criminal  court. 

*  Inst  Lib.  L  tit  S^prwem,  {ant^  p.  150,")  and  Dig.  Lib.  I.  tit  1,  §  4.  The  state 
^^ng  jurisdiction  of  die  person  who  is  held  as  a  slave,  may,  of  course,  set  him  free 
by  its  legidative  power.  This  will  be  the  effect  of  a  jus  proprium  :  but,  the  resulting 
condition  or  status  will  be  jure  gentium  in  this  case,  as  where  the  manumission  was  the 
master's  act  It  will  therefore  be  af^rwards  judicially  recognized  everywhere  ;  unless 
some  local  law,  jus  proprium,  forbids  it  The  importance  of  this  distinction  can  onlj 
be  shown  in  the  i^lication  of  private  international  law. 
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abolished  this  distinction  among  the  libertini^  but  also  made 
all  free  persons  (libertos)  citizens  of  Rome,  abolishing  all  legal 
difference  between  the  status  of  the  enfranchised  (libertini)  and 
the  free  born,  (ingenui.)  From  the  recital  in  the  enactment,  it 
appears  that  the  first,  if  not  the  second  also,  of  these  changes 
was  a  return  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Republic'  The  rule 
of  the  Roman  Imperial  law,  as  the  exposition  of  a  universal 
jurisprudence,  received  judicial  recognition  in  the  American 
colonies.* 

§  207.  If  the  law  of  nations  has  in  modem  times,  or  had 
during  the  colonial  period,  a  limited  personal  extent  or  was  dif- 
ferent in  its  application  to  different  races  of  men  only  while 
distinguishing  between  mankind  as  either  bond  or  free— either 
chattels  or  persons,  the  necessary  inference  would  be,  that  on 

'  Inst,  Lib.  I.  tit«  5,  §  8 ;  De  lihetiinorwn  divisione  svblata ;  and  Cod.  7,  tit.  5,  L  1, 
tit  6f  1.  2.  Smith's  Diet,  antiq.  roc. — Ingenuusy  Libertw.  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  in  19 
Howard,  p.  477,  Dred  Scott's  case,  appears  to  have  adopted  Cooper's  yersion  of  the  In- 
stitntes,  in  which  ingtnuus  is  mistranslated  freeman.  For  the  changes  in  the  Roman 
law  on  these  points,  according  to  the  latest  researches,  see  The  New  Englander,  Aug. 
1857,  in  an  article  on  Judge  Daniel's  statement  of  them ;  by  President  Woolsey,  of 
Yale  College. 

*  To  some  it  maj  seem  a  singular  refinement  to  suppose  juridical  authority  neceft* 
•ary  in  ascribing  individual  (absolute)  rights  to  the  slave,  when  the  mabter  relinquishes 
his  legal  claims.  Bat,  if  legal  rights  exist  by  the  ascertained  will  of  the  state,  {awU 
^§21  and  p  37,  n.  1,)  how  otherwise  can  a  chattel  or  thing  become  invested  with  them  ? 
Other  chattels,  when  derelict  by  the  owner,  are  still  chattels,  and  belong  to  whoever 
may  then  first  take  possession  of  them.  The  doctrine  of  manumission,  as  explained  in 
the  Institutes,  shows  that  even  in  the  Roman  law  the  slave  was  only  *'  instar  rerum," 

I  ,  ft .  (anUs  p.  158,  n.  1,)  and  that  a  personality  independent  of  positive  law  was  recognised 
to  exist,  as  by  a  condition  of  things,  or  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense,  (anie  §§  1,  2,)  or  a 

ft  I;  4'.  law  of  nature  in  that  sense,  which  became  manifest  in  the  possession  of  individual  rights 
whenever  the  antagonistic  right  of  the  ma.<tter  was  relinquished.  See  Inst.  Lib.  1,  tit. 
5.      De  Lihertinis.      Deftnitio  et  or^  libertinorum  el  manumissionis.       The    reason- 

|i  ^^ ,  ^ '  ing  of  Mr.  Justice  Daniel  in  Dred  Scotfs  case,  19  Howard,  p.  480,  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  consequences  of  the  master's  act  of  manumission  were  jure  gentium,  and 
therefore  judicially  recognized  everywhere,  unless  such  recognition  had  been  forbid- 
den by  some  jus  proprium  of  the  forum.  His  language  is — **The  master  might 
abdicate  or  abandon  his  interest  or  ownership  in  his  property,  but  his  act  would  be  a 
mere  abandonment  It  seems  to  involve  an  absurdity  to  impute  to  it  the  investiture 
of  rights  which  the  sovereignty  alone  had  power  to  impart "  &c.  The  question  in  the 
case  was  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  but  the  Judge's  argument  applies  equally  against 
the  acquisition  of  any  personal  right  on  manumission.  Undoubtedly,  the  investiture 
rests  on  the  sovereignty,  not  on  the  private  master.  But  the  tribunal  finds  the  will  of 
that  sovereignty  in  the  jus  gentium,  if  there  is  no  jus  proprium, — local  statute  or  cus- 
tomary law.  Li  some  countries,  wherein  serfdom  existed  under  a  law  of  local  origin, 
the  Roman  law  of  manumission  has  not  been  applicable  Bodin,  in  Repub.  B.  i.  c.  5, 
Knolle's  Tr.  p.  41,  after  stating  the  Roman  law — "  which  law,  for  all  that,  we  use  not ; 
for  in  this  realm  [France]  he  must  of  necessity  obtain  the  prince  his  letters  patents, 
which  have  always  used  to  restore  unto  manumised  men  and  of  servile  condition,  the 
state  of  freebom  men,  and  to  blot  out  all  stain  of  their  old  slavery." 


•  f  • 
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« 

passing  out  of  the  chattel  or  bond  condition,  the  subsequent 
condition  of  the  emancipated  African  or  Indian  would  be  deter-, 
mined  by  the  same  principles  which  regulated  the  condition  of 
other  persons  in  the  same  jurisdiction.  But  though  the  law 
which  in  any  colony  determined  the  condition  of  the  enfran- 
chised African  ot  Indian  may  have,  in  its  effects,  been  similar 
to  that  determining  the  condition  of  the  colonists  of  English 
birth  or  descent,  it  was  not  the  same  law  either  in  its  political 
foundation  or  in  its  territorial  and  personal  extent.  The  £Etct 
of  emancipation  did  not  of  itself  place  the  African  or  Indian 
within  the  pale  of  the  law  appljdng  to  the  English  colonist,  at 
least  not  so  far  as  it  was  a  law  resting,  as  was  before  shown, 
upon  a  national  as  well  as  a  provincial  authority.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  free  African  or  Indian  was  determined  by  statutes 
proceeding  from  the  colonial  or  from  the  imperial  authority, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  powers  separately  held  by  each 
under  the  public  law  of  the  empire,  or  by  a  judicial  application 
under  either  colonial  or  imperial  authority,  of  rules  derived  from 
natural  reason.  But  the  law  so  obtaining  was  always  the  local 
law  of  a  colony  in  respect  to  its  extent,  and  not  a  national 
law.  When  once  recognized  as  a  legal  person,  the  law  of  Eng- 
land was  indeed  the  exposition  of  a  law  of  natural  reason,  judi-- 
cially  receivable  in  deteimining  the  private  relationsof  the  Af- 
rican or  Indian  subject,  as  well  as  those  of  the  English  colonist. 
But  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  the  former  was  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  that  of  the  last.  The  law  under  which  they  existed 
had  not,  necessarily,  the  same  national  character,  or  the  same 
territorial  and  personal  extent.  That  was  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  public  law,  by  a  distinction  of  race  or  descent.  The 
condition  or  status  of  the  emancipated  negro  or  free  Indian  was 
in  none  of  the  colonies  equal,  as  a  free  condition,  to  that  of  the 
white  colonist ;  even  where  the  law  of  the  colony  made  no  dis- 
tinction in  social  relations  between  him  and  the  white  inhab- 
itant. The  public  law  took  no  notice  of  his  rights,  and,  the 
foundation  of  private  rights  in  public  law  was  an  essential  fea- 
ture in  the  civil  liberty  of  the  English  colonist.  Whatever  degree 
of  liberty  of  action  the  negro  or  Indian  might  enjoy  in  practice, 
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Ms  freedom  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  white  citizen  in  the  na- 
ture of  its  guarantees. 

§  208.  Thus,  simultaneously  with  the  establishment  in  this 
continent,  by  the  colonists  or  by  the  national  authority,  of  the 
law  of  status  or  condition  for  persons  in  England,  to  be  the 
system  of  private  municipal  (internal)  law,  which,  as  a  personal 
law,  was  to  maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  English 
colonists  and  their  descendants,  was  established  through  like 
authority  and  with  equally y^raZ  character,  another  department 
or  system  of  laws  ; — a  system  which,  so  far  at  least  as  it  sup- 
ported slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  is  commonly  held  at  the 
present  day  to  have  always  been  contrary  to  that  which  pre- 
vailed as  the  territorial  law  of  England.  This  system  also  had, 
in  the  several  colonies,  the  character  of  a  personal  law  in  being 
applicable  to  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  no  claim  by 
birthright  or  inheritance  to  participate  in  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  England — ^the  comuion  law  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Englishmen.' 

"  Sir  W.  Jones'  Worka,  4to.,  vol  IIL,  p.  48.  Charge  to  Grand  Jury  at  Calcatts, 
June  9,  1792.  "  It  is  agreed  by  all  who  have  coolly  and  impartially  studied  our  no- 
ble constitution,  as  declared  by  many  statutes  from  the  Great  Charter  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  all  which  you  know  are  solemn  recognitions  of  our  ancient  public  law,  that 
three  peculiar  advantages  are  conferred  by  that  sacred  law  on  the  people  of  England 
or  on  all  nttbjecU  toko  are  not  noble,  but  moj/,  if  they  plecue,  be  independent ;  first  a  distinct, 
imalienable  third  share  of  the  legislative  power ;  next  a  right,  coupled  with  a  duty, 
of  keeping  and  using  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  persons  and  habitations  as  well 
of  their  several  counties,  when  the  sheriff  shall  call  for  their  aid ;  thirdly,  the  right 
of  being  tried,  when  impleaded  or  accused,  by  their  equals  freely  chosen,  instead  of 
appointed  officers  to  whom  they  cannot  except,**  p.  49 — *'  and  we  may  thence  infer 
that  if  any  acknowledged  subjects  of  Britain  (for  a  different  faith  or  complexion  can 
make  no  difference  in  justice  and  right)  shall  be  tried,  convicted  and  punished  by  ft 
summary  jurisdiction,  however  constituted,  for  petit  larcenies,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and 
other  misdemeanors,"  &c.  The  law  was  certainly  never  so  extended  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  In  1833,  statutes  in  respect  to  India  were  proposed  in  Parliament,  on  ft 
plan  which  should  *'  effect  a  complete  identification  of  Europeans  and  natives  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  without  regard  to  color,  birth,  or  religion."  2  Kent,  (3d  ed.)  p.  78  n. 
citing  Ann.  Reg.  for  1833,  p.  184,  which  see,  and  I^rd  Ellenborough*s  assertions,  p. 
186,  of  the  impossibility  of  producing  such  effect.  That  the  British  Government, 
while  conferring  civil  nghts  on  slaves  in  India,  did  not  "  forcibly  manumit  **  them, 
see'  H.  St.  G.  Tucker's  Memorials  of  Indian  Gov.  p.  434,  Editor^s  note. 
'  Forbes  v,  Cochran,  (1824,)  2  Bam.  &  Cress.  463,  Holroyd  J.  "  Put  the  case  of  an 
uninhabited  island,  discovered  and  colonized  by  the  subjects  of  this  country ;  the  in- 
habitants would  be  protected  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  this  country.  In  the  case 
of  a  conquered  country,  indeed,  the  old  laws  would  prevail  until  altered  by  the  king  in 
council ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  newly  discovered  country,  freedom  would  be  as  much 
the  inheritance  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  children  as  if  they  were  treading  on  the 
soil  of  England."    The  correctness  of  this  propositioa  at  any  particular  period,  (if  in- 
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§  209.  But  under  the  classification  given  in  this  chapter^ 
of  persons  within  the  colonies  whose  legal  condition  was  not 
determined  by  the  common  law  of  England  as  a  personal  law 
by  reason  of  birth  in  the  realm  of  Great  Britain,  or  their  descent 
fix>m  ancestors  of  English  birth,  another  description  of  aliens 
to  the  British  empire  is  included ;  viz.,  persons  of  European  or 
Caucasian'  race,  the  subjects  of  those  states  which,  by  the  sup- 
posed possession  of  superior  knowledge  and  power,  are  known  in 
international  law  as  civilized  states  ;  the  authors  and  expositors 
of  universal  jurisprudence  or  the  law  of  nations,  herein  before 
described  as  a  judicial  rule,  and  the  authors  and  subjects  of  that 
rule  of  action  which,  though  not  having  the  force  of  law  for  such 
states,  is  herein  called  international  law.  The  condition  of 
these  persons,  when  appearing  as  aliens  within  the  dominion  of 
the  British  empire  would  be  determined  by  private  international 
law,  derived  from  legislation  and  judicial  exposition  of  the  rules 
of  natural  reason,  until  they  should  have  acquired  a  domicil,  as 
that  term  is  understood  in  international  law  ;  when  they  would 
become  the  subjects  of  that  which  is  called,  in  contradistinction, 
municipal,  or  more  properly,  internal  or  local  law.  The  chattel 
slavery  of  whites  or  Europeans  as  the  property  of  legal  persons, 
having  long  before  become  unknown  under  the  various  systems 
of  municipal  (national)  law  in  Europe,  all  aliens  of  this  descrip- 
tion appeared  within  the  colonies  as  legal  persons,  whose  rights, 
as  such,  while  they  remained  aliens,  or,  at  least,  while  they  only 
sustained  relations  incident  to  foreign  commerce  or  to  war, 
would  fall  under  the  scope  of  the  imperial  authority,  according 
to  the  division  of  power  which  was  herein  before  stated  as  the 
public  law  of  the  empire.'  Upon  their  becoming  domiciled  in- 
habitants of  a  colony,  their  relations,  as  persons,  to  the  rest  of 
the  community,  would  have  been  subject  to  provincial  and  na- 

tended  to  include  persons  not  of  English  birth  or  descent,)  will  depend  upon  the  rules 
which  may  at  that  time  be  recognized  in  the  English  courts  as  being  universal  in  their 
extent,  and  upon  the  jus  gentium  then  recognized  in  Englbh  jurisprudence. 

*  Although  there  are  manifest  objections  to  the  use  oF  this  term,  it  is  here  adopted 
as  having  a  tolerably  well  defined  meaning,  in  connection  with  this  subject  *'  Ethi- 
opian and  Caucasian  races.** — 1  Banc.  177.     2  same,  464. 

'  Ante,  §  181. 
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tional  authority  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  English- 
bom  colonists.  In  most,  if  not  in  all  the  charters,  provision 
was  made  that  the  colonists  of  other  European  nations  than 
the  English  should  participate  in  the  privileges  of  those  of  Eng- 
lish  birth,  and  acts  of  naturalization  were  passed  at  different 
times,  by  the  imperial  and  colonial  authorities,  placing  the 
European  alien  upon  an  equal  footing  of  privilege  with  the 
English  ;  requiring,  of  course,  the  profession  of  allegiance  to  the 
crown  and  to  the  government  of  the  colony.^ 

§  210.  Under  the  system  of  colonization  adopted  by  the 
European  states  possessing  territory  in  North  America,  there 
also  existed  another  kind  of  bondage,  differing  from  slavery  in 
its  origin  and  extent,  being,  strictly  speaking,  ibunded  on  mu- 
nicipal law  alone^  (jus  civile  or  proprium.)  This  species  of  ser- 
vitude became  obsolete  aftout  the  time  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  now  is  of  importance  only  as  casting  some  light 
on  the  legal  nature  of  a  free  condition  and  absolute  slavery 
during  the  colonial  period.  A  portion  of  the  white  settlers  in 
all  the  colonies  were  those  known  as  indentured  servants  or 
redemptioners,  who  were  English  or  other  Europeans,  bound 
to  personal  service,  without  wages,  different  from  any  known  in 
England,  but  analogous  to  that  of  minor  apprentices.*  Such 
persons  were  recognized  in  the  colonial  legislation  as  a  distinct 
class  among  those  held  to  enforced  servitude,  though  many  of 
the  statutes  respecting  them  applied  to  slaves  also. 

The  service  of  persons  of  this  class  might  either  have  been 
involuntary  from  its  commencement,  or  have  originated  in  their 
own  consent ;  some  having  bound  themselves  to  serve  in  the  plan- 
tations during  a  certain  number  of  years,  in  return  for  the  ex- 
penses of  their  transportation  and  support.  The  servitude  of 
others  was  the  penalty  of  crime  committed  in  the  mother  country, 

'  As  to  the  interpretation  of  these  acts  of  legislation  bj  a  reference  to  personal  dis- 
tisctions  founded  on  the  law  of  nations,  see  ante  §  201. 

That  colonial  acts  of  naturalization  were  of  force  onlj  in  and  for  the  colony,  see  1 
Chal.  Opinions,  pp.  843-4.  By  the  13  Geo.  2,  c.  7  (1740)  "an  act  for  naturalizing 
Boch  foreign  Protestants  and  others,  therein  mentioned,  as  are  settled,  or  shall  settle, 
in  any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  in  America."  Such  persons  residing  seven  years,  and 
taking  the  oaths,  to  be  deemed  natural  bom  subjects. 

'  By  the  common  law  no  person  could  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  against  his  will. 
2  Co.  Inst.  46 ;  1  Bla.  Comm.  187 ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C,  c.  38.  Ordmary  apprentices  can- 
not be  to  Knt  <mt.    Corentiy  v.  Woodall,  Hob.  134 ;  1  BrownL  pL  67. 
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like  that  existing  in  the  modem  English  penal  colonies.  Some 
were  ordinary  criminals  or  vagrants  sent  from  English  jails  or 
workhouses,  either  in  commutation  of  imprisonment  or  by  virtue 
of  some  special  statute.*  The  exportation  of  such  persons  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  to  be  an  established  part  of  British  crim- 
inal discipline,'  and  when  this  class  of  indentured  servants 
became  the  most  numerous,  their  introduction  was  probably 
against  the  wishes  of  the  colonists."  Many  of  the  royalists 
taken  prisoners  by  the  parliamentary  forces  during  the  civil 
war%  and  insurgents  in  Penruddock's  and  Monmouth's  rebellion 
were  also  sent  out  to  serve  in  the  same  condition.  It  may  be 
supposed,  from  various  publications  of  that  day,  that  there  were 
many  instances  in  which  persons  were  feloniously  kidnapped  in 
England  and  sold  in  the  West  Indian  islands  or  America,  either 
as  servants  for  a  term  of  years,  or  as  slaves  for  life/ 

As  will,  appear  from  colonial  statutes  enumerated  in  the 
next  chapter,  the  local  governments  assumed  the  power  of  sub- 
jecting free  white  persons  to  this  condition,  as  a  punishment  for 
acts  which  were  not  so  punishable  either  at  common  law  or  by 
any  English  statute/ 

*  Chalmers,  PoL  Ann.  p.  47,  observes  that  the  statute,  39  Eliz.  c.  4,  nrhich  enacted 
'^  that  dangerous  rogues  might  be  banished  out  of  the  reakn,"  was  the  only  law  which, 
in  1619,  justified  the  infliction  of  expulsion  as  a  punishment;  but  that  the  transporta- 
tion of  obnoxious  persons  to  Virginia,  at  that  time,  was  probably  vindicated,  by  the  ad- 
minbtration,  on  '*  prerogative.**  By  §  13  of  31  Car.  2,  c.  2,  (the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,) 
persons  contracting  to  be  transported  beyond  seas  are  excepted  from  its  provisions. 
By  law  of  tbe  Scottish  Parliament,  in  1671,  against  conventicles,  recusants  might  be 
punished  by  banishment  to  the  plantations.  Hume,  oh.  66.  Some  were  probably  sold 
as  servants,  to  defray  the  cost  of  transportation.  4  Geo.  L  c.  11,  §  1,  allows  sentenoe 
of  transportation  to  America,  and  empowers  persons  transporting  convicts  to  assign 
their  services.  By  ^  5,  merchants  and  others  may  contract  with  minora,  above  fifloML 
years,  to  serve  not  exceeding  eight  years  in  America.  6  Geo.  1,  c.  33,  and  4  Geo.  8, 
all,  provide  for  transportation  of  criminals  to  America.  By  17  Geo.  2,  c.  5,  §  28, 
Tagrunts,  whose  settlement  could  not  be  found,  might  be  sent  to  the  plantations. 

*  There  were  such  persons  also  in  the  Danish  colony  of  New  Sweden,  see  Campa- 
nius  Holm,  ch.  vii.  in  Mem.  of  PennsyL  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  1st  Part. 

*  1  Hildr.  119;  Walsh's  Appeal,  sec.  ix. ;  pott  ch.  vi.,  Virginia  L.  of  1670,  PennsyL 
L.  of  1722. 

*  Godwin's  Commonwealth,  III.,  273;  IV.,  172.;  Stevens'  Georgia,  p.  294; 
Walsh's  Appeal,  p.  38.  For  treatment  of  the  Scots  prisoners  in  Mass.,  see  Hutch. 
CoU.,  236. 

*  2  Graham's  Hist.  421,  and  note.  1  HUdr.  99,  193,  356,  509.  2  da,  268.  1 
Banc.  176 ;  2  Banc.  251 ;  2  Elliot's  N.  E.,  p.  176. 

*  See  poM  ch.  vi.  Maryl.  Laws,  1663,  c.  3;  1676,  c.  2 — marriage  of  white  women 
with  slaves.  Conn,  code  of  1650 — satisfaction  of  debts  by  servitude.  Mass.  L.,  March, 
1632 ;  1  Mass.  Records,  pp.  246,  269,  alaveiy  mentioned  aa  the  punishment  inflicted 
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§  211.  These  servants  or  redemptioners  were  known  in  the 
colonies  either  as  ^'  indented  servants/'  whose  term  of  service 
was  determined  by  their  original  contract,  or  by  the  penal  sen- 
tence which  subjected  them  to  this  condition,  or  as  ^^  servants 

» 

sold  for  the  custom  ;"  those  so  designated  being,  probably,  such 
as  were  brought  into  the  colonies  without  any  special  sentence 
or  contract,  beyond  the  obligation  incurred  for  the  expense  of 
their  transport,  to  determine  their  term  of  service,  which  was 
fixed  by  colonial  statutes  according  to  circumstances  of  age 
and  sex.' 

The  legal  condition  of  these  persons  was  essentially  different 
firom  that  of  chattel  slaves  in  its  origin  and  duration  ;  since  it 
rested  altogether  on  law  of  national  origin,'  (i  e.  eLjuspropriunij) 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  personality  of  the  slave  was  recognized 
during  its  existence,  and  that  it  was  limited  to  a  specific  time. 
But  notwithstanding  this  difference  and  the  fact  that  laws 
were  enacted  for  their  special  protection  recognizing  them  as 
legal  persons,  yet  their  general  condition  and  disabilities,  duHng 
its  continuance,  seem  in  many  respects  to  have  been  the  same, 
and  much  of  the  colonial  legislation — that  of  some*of  the  north- 
em  colonies  at  least — in  reference  to  servants,  applied  both  to 
such  persons  and  to  negro  and  Indian  slaves.  Some  of  these 
laws  will  be  noticed  hereafter  in  connection  with  the  statutes 
relating  to  negro  slaves.' 

At  the  expiration  of  the  fixed  period  of  servitude,  the  in- 
dentured servant  or  redemptioner  recovered,  with  his  liberty,  aU 
the  rights  of  a  free  person  under  the  laws  of  England,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  distinguish  his  condition  in  this  respect  from 
that  of  other  free  inhabitants  of  English  descent,  he  being  then 
equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  that  law  throughout  the 
British  empire.* 

on  certain  delinqaents,  (1638.)    Order  of  the  General  Court,  1659,  for  the  sale  of 
Quakers. 

*  Compare  jMf/,  ch.  vi.,  Virginia  Laws,  from  1642  to  1660. 

'  Unless,  when  resting  on  a  contract,  it  could  have  been  held  to  be  valid  by  uni- 
yersal  jurisprudence  or  the  jus  gentium.  But  comp.  ante  p.  139,  n.  for  the  common 
law  doctrine  as  to  contracts  for  service. 

'  The  English  statute,  29  Geo.  2,  c.  35,  §  1,  provides  for  enlisting  indented  servants 
in  America. 

*  24Hildr.  Ist  ser.,  p.  428.    In  1777,  servants  enlisted  in  the  Continental  army  were 
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§  212.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  historically  the  changes 
hy  which  the  North  American  colonies,  originally  held  hy  other 
nations  than  the  English,  hecame  incorporated  into  the  British 
empire,  or  the  laws  which  prevailed  therein,  determining  the 
condition  of  private  persons  hefore  that  period,  or  the  legislative 
acts  of  the  imperial  government,  by  which  the  common  law  and 
statutes  of  England  became  extended  over  them,  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree  as  over  the  colonies  originaUy  settled  by  the 
English.  However  much  the  rights  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
those  colonies  may  have  differed  in  their  public  or  political 
character*  from  the  liberties  of  the  English  colonists,  they  were 
substantially  of  the  same  character  in  their  practical  exercise  in 
social  relations.  In  all  the  colonies  the  same  legal  distinctions 
accompanied  a  difference  of  race  or  physical  constitution,  and 
upon  the  acquisition  of  those  colonies  by  the  British  crown,  the 
civil  or  social  rights  of  the  free  inhabitants  were  secured  to 
them,  under  the  new  sovereignty,  on  the  transfer  of  their  alle- 
giance by  international  treaties. 

declared  freemen  hy  the  Congreas,  with  the  understanding  that  compensation  was  to 
he  made  to  the  masters,  for  loss  of  service,  8  Hildr.  190.  The  war  stopped  the  importa- 
tion of  indented  servants,  and  it  was  not  revived  to  any  great  extent  afterwards.  Some 
Germans  were  imported  about  1 789 :  but  Acts  of  Parliament  prevented  the  indent- 
ing of  laborers  in  England  for  transportation  to  America :  1  Hildr.  2d  series,  p.  98 ; 
26  Geo.  8,  c.  67,  continued  hy  later  acts  In  Walsh*s  Appeal,  Pref.  p.  29,  the  author 
speaks  of  vessels  arriving  at  Philadelphia  in  1816,  1817,  *Maden  with  redemptioneia 
from  the  continent  of  Europe." 

*  Ch.  XV.  of  Banc.  U.  S.  In  the  Swedish  colony  of  New  Sweden  the  law  rested 
entirely  on  the  home  sovereignty,  except  the  police  power.  See  Governor's  commis- 
sion in  Mulford's  Hist,  of  New  Jersey,  p.  86.  0*Callaghan's  Hist,  of  New  Nether- 
lands, voL  1,  p.  90  :  **  The  director-general  and  his  council  were  invested  with  all 
powers,  judicial,  legislative  and  executive,  subject,  some  supposed,  to  appeal  to  Hol- 
land; but  the  wiU  of  the  Company,  expressed  in  their  instructions,  or  declared  in  their 
marine  or  military  ordinances,  was  to  be  the  law  in  New  Netherland,  excepting  in  casea 
not  specially  provided  for,  where  the  Roman  law,  the  imperial  statutes  of  Charles 
v.,  the  edicts,  resolutions  and  customs  of  Fatherland,  were  to  be  received  as  the  para- 
mount rule  of  action.**  P.  101  :  *'  The  director  and  council  had  supreme,  executive, 
and  legislative  autliority  in  the  colony."  See  also  Moulton^s  Hist,  of  New  York,  voL 
L,  part  2,  p.  869,  also  B.  F.  Butler's  Discourse  on  the  Constitutional  History  of  the 
State  of  N.  Y.,  pp.  14,  15,  20. 
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the  other  New-England  colonies  at  that  period  was  nndoabtedlj 
the  Bame  on  this  subject.  The  Dutch  records  allude  to  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  settlements  on  the  Hudson  in  1626, 
or  even  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony  of  New  Amster- 
dam, and  in  those  on  the  Delaware  in  1639.^  From  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Carolinas,  it  seems  that  negroes  were  held  in  them 
as  slaves  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  settlement.*  But  it 
is  probable  that,  in  all  the  colonies,  Indians  taken  in  war,  were 
held  as  slaves  before  any  negroes  were  imported  from  Africa^ 
Slave-holding  was  not  permitted  in  Geoi^iabefore  the  year  1747.' 
§  201.  Whatever  sanction  may  have  been  given  to  slavery 
in  any  of  its  legal  aspects,  by  subsequent  statutes  of 
the  British  Parliament,  royal  ordinances,  or  colonial  l^is- 
lation,  such  acts  of  strictly  positive  legislation  could  have 
had  no  e£fect  upon  the  condition  of  persons  in  the  colonies  at 
the  time  of  the  first  introduction  of  African  and  Indian  slaves. 
It  is,  however,  a  clear  deduction  from  the  elementary  legal 
principles  which  have  been  hereinbefore  set  forth,  that  the 
chattel-slavery  of  heathen  Africans  and  Indians  was  lawful  at 
this  time  in  all  the  colonies,  and  properly  received  judicial  re- 
cognition  and  support  in  international  and  municipal  (internal) 
private  law.  This  lawfulness  is  not  here  stated  as  the  result  of 
a  custom,  the  inception  of  which  is  here  described,  or  as  being 
proved  by  subsequent  long-continued  acquiescence,  but  as  being, 
at  the  time  of  such  inception,  the  e£fect  of  established  princi- 
ples, judicially  recognized  in  all  countries,  having  the  authority 
of  that  jurisprudence  which  among  all  nations  is  taken  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  fSu*  greater  portion  of  legal  rights  and 
obligations.  It  was  judicially  regarded  as  resting  on  natunJ 
reason  indicated  in  the  law  of  nations  historically  known  at  that 

negroes  are  mentioiied  aa  being  bold  in  davezy  at  NodcDe's  Idand  in  Botten  barber. 
See  MaM.  Hist  Coa,  vol.  8,  p.  281. 

'  Moulton'e  Hist  N.  T.,  toL  1,  part  2,  p.  S78.     1  HQdr.  441.    2  Banc  808.    Tbe 


mention  is  made  of  negroes  in  Campanins's  acconnt  of  the  Danish  colony  of  New  Sweden. 

*  A  cargo  of  negroes  from  Barbadoes  brongbt  bj  Sir  John  Teomans^  in  1671.    1 
Banc.  170. 

*  StefVDsr  Hist  of  QMicgia,  p.  812. 
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§  214.  The  legislative  power  of  the  colonial  government 
was,  as  has  been  shown,  indirectly  limited  by  the  national  guar- 
antee of  common  law  liberties  to  the  colonists  and  their  de- 
scendants. But  they  were  also  expressly  restricted  by  the 
charter  provision  that  their  local  legislation  should  not  be  re^ 
pugnant  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  or  should  be  agreea- 
ble or  conformable,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. The  eflfect  of  this  restriction  as  a  protection  to  private 
individuals  was  not  limited  in  the  charters  by  any  personal  dis- 
tinction expressed  therein.  But  it  appeitrs,  as  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  third  chapter,  that  in  determining  what 
rules  would  not  be  repugnant  to,  or  would  be  agreeable  to,  the 
laws  of  England,  the  colonial  assemblies  or  legislatures  claimed 
and  exercised  with  the  sanction  of  the  crown,  an  authority,  in 
reference  to  matters  of  internal  law,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Story,  might  "  abrogate  every  part  of  the  common  law,  except 
that  which  united  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state  by  the  gen- 
eral ties  of  allegiance  and  dependency  ;  "^  or  that,  as  the  colonial 
tribunals  had  a  several  power  of  interpreting  and  applying  com- 
mon law  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  they  practically  under 
the  revisory  power  of  the  Idng  in  council,  determined  how  far 
the  territorial  law  of  England  was  adapted  to  the  situation  of 
persons  and  things  within  the  colonial  jurisdiction  and  should 
control  the  creation  of  a  local  law.  The  existence  of  this  power 
was  illustrated  in  the  colonial  laws  of  descent  of  estates  and 
in  every  department  of  private  law.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  charter  restriction  above  mentioned  did  not  prevent  the 
colonial  legislative  bodies  from  establishing,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  local  judicature,  a  rule  of  condition,  in  reference  to 
persons  not  protected  in  the  possession  of  individual  and  rela- 
tive rights  by  the  common  law  of  England  having  personal  ex- 
tent, diflferent  from  any  known  to  that  law  and  incompatible 
with  the  enjoyment   of  those  rights.'     Besides,  as   has   been 

*  Story's  Comm.  §  163. 

'  A  distinguished  jurist  of  Virginia  has  said,  '*  Local  circumstaocea,  likewise,  gave 
fto  early  rise  to  a  less  justifiable  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  common  law  in 
tome  of  the  colonies,  in  the  establishment  of  slavery ;  a  measure  not  to  be  reconciled 
either  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  even  to  the  most  arbitraiy  estaUiih- 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL  LAW  IN  THE  COLONIES  ; — 
THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  LOCAL  LEGISLATION  DETERMIN- 
ING CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  OR  OF  BONDAGE. 

§  213.  It  has  been  attempted  in  the  three  preceding  chap- 
ters to  exhibit  the  origin  and  extent  of  positive^  laws  in  the 
American  colonies  ;  in  doing  which,  it  was  necessary  to  regard 
those  laws  both  as  public  and  as  private  law  ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  to  consider  both  the  location  of  the  severe^  legislative 
or  juridical  power,  which  was  the  source  and  basis  of  the  pri- 
vate law,  and  its  actual  effects  upon  the  conditions  of  private 
persons  within  the  colonial  territory.  As  the  introduction  of 
that  law,  whether  public  or  private,  was  dependent  upon  the 
external  force  and  imperial  authority  of  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ment of  England,  it  was  in  those  chapters  considered  mainly  as 
the  law  of  one  nation  ;  irrespectively  of  those  local  distinctions 
which  the  separate  powers  of  the  several  colonies,  either  inde- 
pendently of,  or  in  co-operation  with,  the  imperial  authority^ 
might  each,  in  accordance  with  the  public  and  national  law, 
create  within  their  respective  domains.  It  is  the  law  which 
thus  originated  in  legislative  or  juridical  power  acting  in  and 
for  the  several  colonies,  as  distinct  and  separate  jurisdictions, 
which,  in  its  effect  upon  conditions  of  freedom  and  its  opposites, 
is  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

^  Meaning  that  law  which  was  both  internal  uid  international,  and  commonlj 
called  municipal,  but  more  properly  noHonal  law,  ante,  §  53.  From  the  peculiar  dis- 
tribution of  legislative  power  which  existed  under  the  British  Empire,  the  term  natumal, 
if  employed  here,  would  be  liable  to  misoonitmction. 
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§  214  The  legislative  power  of  the  colonial  government 
was,  as  has  been  shown,  indirectly  limited  by  the  national  guar- 
antee of  common  law  liberties  to  the  colonists  and  their  de- 
scendants. But  they  were  also  expressly  restricted  by  the 
charter  provision  that  their  local  legislation  should  not  be  re^ 
pugnant  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  or  should  be  agreea- 
ble or  conformable,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. The  effect  of  this  restriction  as  a  protection  to  private 
individuals  was  not  limited  in  the  charters  by  any  personal  dis- 
tinction expressed  therein.  But  it  appeicrs,  as  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  third  chapter,  that  in  determining  what 
rules  would  not  be  repugnant  to,  or  would  be  agreeable  to,  the 
laws  of  England,  the  colonial  assemblies  or  legislatures  claimed 
and  exercised  with  the  sanction  of  the  crown,  an  authority,  in 
reference  to  matters  of  internal  law,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Story,  might  "  abrogate  every  part  of  the  common  law,  except 
that  which  united  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state  by  the  gen- 
eral ties  of  allegiance  and  dependency  ;  "^  or  that,  as  the  colonial 
tribunals  had  a  several  power  of  interpreting  and  applying  com- 
mon law  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  they  practically  under 
the  revisory  power  of  the  Idng  in  council,  determined  how  far 
the  territorial  law  of  England  was  adapted  to  the  situation  of 
persons  and  things  within  the  colonial  jurisdiction  and  should 
control  the  creation  of  a  local  law.  The  existence  of  this  power 
was  illustrated  in  the  colonial  laws  of  descent  of  estates  and 
in  every  department  of  private  law.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  charter  restriction  above  mentioned  did  not  prevent  the 
colonial  legislative  bodies  from  establishing,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  local  judicature,  a  rule  of  condition,  in  reference  to 
persons  not  protected  in  the  possession  of  individual  and  rela- 
tive rights  by  the  common  law  of  England  having  personal  ex- 
tent, different  from  any  known  to  that  law  and  incompatible 
with  the  enjoyment   of  those  rights.'     Besides,  as  has   been 

'  Story's  Coram.  §  168. 

*  A  distinguished  jurist  of  Virffinia  has  said,  "  Local  circumstances,  likewise,  gave 
fto  early  rise  to  a  less  justifiable  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  ccunmon  law  in 
tome  of  the  colonies,  in  the  establishment  of  slavery ;  a  measure  not  to  be  reconciled 
either  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  even  to  the  most  arbitraiy  estaUiih- 
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THE  ESTABLISHMENT    OF    MUNICIPAL    LAW    IN    THE  COLONIES  :; 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED.      LOCAL    LEGISLATION    DETERMIN- 
ING CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  OR  OF  BONDAGE. 

§  213.  It  has  been  attempted  in  the  three  precedmg  chap- 
ters to  exhibit  the  origin  and  extent  of  positive*  laws  in  the 
American  colonies  ;  in  doing  which,  it  was  necessary  to  regard 
those  laws  both  as  public  and  as  private  law  ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  to  consider  both  the  location  of  the  sovere^  legislative 
or  juridical  power,  which  was  the  source  and  basis  of  the  pri- 
vate law,  and  its  actual  effects  upon  the  conditions  of  private 
persons  within  the  colonial  territory.  As  the  introduction  of 
that  law,  whether  public  or  private,  was  dependent  upon  the 
external  force  and  imperial  authority  of  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ment of  England,  it  was  in  those  chapters  considered  mainly  as 
the  law  of  one  nation  ;  irrespectively  of  those  local  distinctions 
which  the  separate  powers  of  the  several  colonies,  either  inde- 
pendently of,  or  in  co-operation  with,  the  imperial  authority, 
might  each,  in  accordance  with  the  public  and  national  law, 
create  within  their  respective  domains.  It  is  the  law  which 
thus  originated  in  legislative  or  juridical  power  acting  in  and 
for  the  several  colonies,  as  distinct  and  separate  jurisdictions, 
which,  in  its  effect  upon  conditions  of  freedom  and  its  opposites, 
is  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

^  Meaning  that  law  which  was  both  internal  and  international,  and  commonlj 
called  munic^xil,  but  more  properly  naUonal  law,  ante,  §  53.  From  the  peculiar  di»- 
tribution  of  legialatiye  power  which  existed  under  the  Britiah  Empire,  the  term  natiorndf 
if  employed  hare,  would  be  liable  to  miaoonatmction. 
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§  214  The  legislative  power  of  the  colonial  govemment 
was,  as  has  been  shown,  indirectly  limited  by  the  national  guar- 
antee of  common  law  liberties  to  the  colonists  and  their  de- 
scendants. But  they  were  also  expressly  restricted  by  the 
charter  provision  that  their  local  legislation  should  not  be  re^ 
pugnant  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  or  should  be  agreea- 
ble or  conformable,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. The  eflfect  of  this  restriction  as  a  protection  to  private 
individuals  was  not  limited  in  the  charters  by  any  personal  dis- 
tinction expressed  therein.  But  it  appeicrs,  as  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  third  chapter,  that  in  determining  what 
rules  would  not  be  repugnant  to,  or  would  be  agreeable  to,  the 
laws  of  England,  the  colonial  assemblies  or  legislatures  claimed 
and  exercised  with  the  sanction  of  the  crown,  an  authority,  in 
reference  to  matters  of  internal  law,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Story,  might  "abrogate  every  part  of  the  common  law,  except 
that  which  united  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state  by  the  gen- 
eral ties  of  allegiance  and  dependency  ;  "^  or  that,  as  the  colonial 
tribunals  had  a  several  power  of  interpreting  and  applying  com- 
mon law  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  they  practically  under 
the  revisory  power  of  the  Idng  in  council,  determined  how  far 
the  territorial  law  of  England  was  adapted  to  the  situation  of 
persons  and  things  within  the  colonial  jurisdiction  and  should 
control  the  creation  of  a  local  law.  The  existence  of  this  power 
was  illustrated  in  the  colonial  laws  of  descent  of  estates  and 
in  every  department  of  private  law.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  charter  restriction  above  mentioned  did  not  prevent  the 
colonial  legislative  bodies  from  establishing,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  local  judicature,  a  rule  of  condition,  in  reference  to 
persons  not  protected  in  the  possession  of  individual  and  rela- 
tive rights  by  the  common  law  of  England  having  personal  ex- 
tent, different  from  any  known  to  that  law  and  incompatible 
with  the  enjoyment   of  those  rights.'     Besides,  as  has   been 

'  Story's  Coram.  §  163. 

*  A  distingniahed  jurist  of  Virginia  has  said,  *'  Local  circumstances,  likewise,  gave 
in  early  rise  to  a  less  justifiable  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  ccunmon  law  in 
tome  of  the  colonies,  in  the  establishment  of  slavery ;  a  measure  not  to  be  reconciled 
either  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  even  to  the  most  arbitraiy  estaUiih- 
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THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED.      LOCAL    LEGISLATION    DETERMIN- 
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§  213.  It  has  been  attempted  in  the  three  preceding  chap- 
ters to  exhibit  the  origin  and  extent  of  positive^  laws  in  the 
American  colonies  ;  in  doing  which,  it  was  necessary  to  regard 
those  laws  both  as  public  and  as  private  law  ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  to  consider  both  the  location  of  the  sovereign  legislative 
or  juridical  power,  which  was  the  source  and  basis  of  the  pri- 
vate law,  and  its  actual  effects  upon  the  conditions  of  private 
persons  within  the  colonicJ  territory.  As  the  introduction  of 
that  law,  whether  public  or  private,  was  dependent  upon  the 
external  force  and  impericJ  authority  of  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ment of  England,  it  was  in  those  chapters  considered  mainly  as 
the  law  of  one  nation  ;  irrespectively  of  those  local  distinctions 
which  the  separate  powers  of  the  several  colonies,  either  inde- 
pendently of,  or  in  co-operation  with,  the  imperial  authority, 
might  each,  in  accordance  with  the  public  and  national  law, 
create  within  their  respective  domains.  It  is  the  law  which 
thus  originated  in  legislative  or  juridical  power  acting  in  and 
for  the  several  colonies,  as  distinct  and  separate  jurisdictions, 
which,  in  its  effect  upon  conditions  of  freedom  and  its  opposites, 
is  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

'  Meaning  that  law  which  was  both  internal  and  international,  and  commonlj 
called  munic^xilt  hut  more  properly  naUoncU  law,  ante,  §  53.  From  the  peculiar  di»> 
tribution  of  legialatiye  power  which  existed  under  the  Britiah  Empire,  the  term  natumalf 
if  employed  hm,  would  be  liable  to  miaoonitmction. 
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§  214.  The  legislative  power  of  the  colonial  goyemment 
was,  as  has  been  shown,  indirectly  limited  by  the  national  goaiv 
antee  of  common  law  liberties  to  the  colonists  and  their  de- 
scendants. But  they  were  also  expressly  restricted  by  the 
charter  provision  that  their  local  legislation  should  not  be  re^ 
pugnant  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  or  should  be  agreea- 
ble or  conformable,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. The  effect  of  this  restriction  as  a  protection  to  private 
individuals  was  not  limited  in  the  charters  by  any  personal  dis- 
tinction expressed  therein.  But  it  appecers,  as  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  third  chapter,  that  in  determining  what 
rules  would  not  be  repugnant  to,  or  would  be  agreeable  to,  the 
laws  of  England,  the  colonial  assemblies  or  legislatures  claimed 
and  exercised  with  the  sanction  of  the  crown,  an  authority,  in 
reference  to  matters  of  internal  law,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Story,  might  "  abrogate  every  part  of  the  common  law,  except 
that  which  united  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state  by  the  gen- 
eral ties  of  allegiance  and  dependency  ;  "^  or  that,  as  the  colonial 
tribunals  had  a  several  power  of  interpreting  and  applying  com- 
mon law  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  they  practically  under 
the  revisory  power  of  the  king  in  council,  determined  how  fer 
the  territorial  law  of  England  was  adapted  to  the  situation  of 
persons  and  things  within  the  colonial  jurisdiction  and  should 
control  the  creation  of  a  local  law.  The  existence  of  this  power 
was  illustrated  in  the  colonial  laws  of  descent  of  estates  and 
in  every  department  of  private  law.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  charter  restriction  above  mentioned  did  not  prevent  the 
colonial  legislative  bodies  from  establishing,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  local  judicature,  a  rule  of  condition,  in  reference  to 
persons  not  protected  in  the  possession  of  individual  and  rela- 
tive rights  by  the  common  law  of  England  having  personal  ex- 
tent, different  from  any  known  to  that  law  and  incompatible 
with  the  enjoyment   of  those  rights.'     Besides,  as  has  been 

"  Stoiy'sComra.  §  168. 

'  A  distingiiiahed  jurist  of  Virginia  has  said,  *'  Local  circumstaDces,  likewise,  gaTe 
an  early  rise  to  a  less  justifiable  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  common  law  In 
iome  of  the  colonies,  m  the  establishment  of  slavery ;  a  measure  not  to  be  reconciled 
either  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  even  to  the  most  arhitraiy  ertihtieh- 
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and  statute  laws  egtabKshing  slavery,  was  difTerent  from  that  of 
the  colonial  courts.  And  however  far  the  colonial  courts  may 
have  been  bound  by  the  local  law  of  England,  as  ascertained  at 
the  time  of  the  first  exercise  of  their  judicial  i)ower,  they  were 
not  held  to  modify  the  common  law,  as  it  had  thus  grown  up 
under  their  own  exposition  and  acquired  a  local  character,  by 
following  the  later  English  decisions. 

§  205.  Thus  the  condition  of  slavery,  if  unknown  to  the  law 
of  England,  nevertheless  became  established  under  the  common 
law  of  the  several  colonies ;  which  however,  being  a  local  law 
only,  was  entirely  distinct,  in  its  origin  and  authority,  and  in 
its  territorial  and  personal  extent,  from  that  common  law  which 
was  national,  in  those  attributes,  and  which  was,  in  each  part 
of  the  Empire,  the  common  measure  of  the  personal  rights  of 
the  English-bom  subject  and  his  descendants.  The  colpnial 
Governments  appear  to  have  exercised,  without  question,  an  un- 
limited control  over  the  condition  of  such  persons  of  the  Afri- 
can ^nd  Indian  races  as  were  domiciled  inhabitants  of  their 
several  territories ;  that  is  to  say,  their  legislation,  in  respect 
to  such  persons,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  re- 
stricted by  any  of  the  charter  provisions.*  The  legislation  of 
the  several  colonies  in  reference  to  slaves  will  be  collected  in  the 
next  chapter  :  but  under  the  view  which  has  been  herein  taken 
it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  it  in  this  place  as  establishing  chattel 
slavery.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  statutes  of  each  colony, 
slavery  is  viewed  as  an  existing  institution  of  law/ 

'  This  point  will  be  farther  oonaidered  in  th^  commencement  of  the  next  chapter. 

*  Seville  v.  Chretien,  (1817,)  5  Martin's  Louisiana  R  275.  <'  It  is  an  admitted 
principle,  that  slavery  has  been  permitted  and  tolerated  in  all  the  colonies  established 
in  America  by  the  mother  country.  Not  only  of  Africans,  but  also  of  Indians.  No 
legislative  act  of  the  colonies  can  be  found  in  relation  to  it.** 

Connecticut  Revised  Laws  of  1821 ;  Title  98,  Slavery ;  note—"  Slavery  was 
never  directly  established  by  statute ;  but  has  been  indirectly  sanctioned  by  various 
statutes,  and  frequently  recc^^nixed  by  courts,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  es- 
tablished by  law.* 

''By  custom  or  statute,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  slaveiy  existed  [A.  D.  1750]  as  a 
fbct  in  every  one  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies,"  2  Hi  Id.  419,  which  see  also  for  a 
summary  of  the  condition  and  numbers  of  slaves  at  that  time. 

Even  in  Georgia,  where  imtU  the  year  1749  (see  Stevens'  History  of  Ga.  285,  812  ) 
it  was  not  permitted,  it  is  held  not  to  have  been  introdaced  by  positive  legislation.  By 
the  Court,  in  Neal  r.  Fanner,  (1851,)  9  Geo.  R.  680,  it  is  said— *  The  title  to  a 
dftve  in  Geosgia  now  and  under  the  colonial  govenmient  is  not  and  was  not  derived 
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passing  ont  of  the  chattel  or  bond  condition,  the  subsequent 
condition  of  the  emancipated  African  or  Indian  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  same  principles  which  regulated  the  condition  of 
other  persons  in  the  same  jurisdiction.  But  though  the  law 
which  in  any  colony  determined  the  condition  of  the  enfran- 
chised African  ot  Indian  may  have,  in  its  effects,  been  similar 
to  that  determining  the  condition  of  the  colonists  of  English 
birth  or  descent,  it  was  not  the  same  law  either  in  its  political 
foundation  or  in  its  territorial  and  personal  extent.  The  £Etct 
of  emancipation  did  not  of  itself  place  the  African  or  Indian 
within  the  pale  of  the  law  applying  to  the  English  colonist,  at 
least  not  so  far  as  it  was  a  law  resting,  as  was  before  shown, 
upon  a  national  as  well  as  a  provincial  authority.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  free  African  or  Indian  was  determined  by  statutes 
proceeding  from  the  colonial  or  from  the  imperial  authority, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  powers  separately  held  by  each 
under  the  public  law  of  the  empire,  or  by  a  judicial  application 
under  either  colonial  or  imperial  authority,  of  rules  derived  from 
natural  reason.  But  the  law  so  obtaining  was  always  the  local 
law  of  a  colony  in  respect  to  its  extent,  and  not  a  national 
law.  When  once  recognized  as  a  legal  person,  the  law  of  Eng- 
land was  indeed  the  exposition  of  a  law  of  natural  reason,  judi— 
daily  receivable  in  deteimining  the  private  relations  of  the  Af- 
rican or  Indian  subject,  as  well  as  those  of  the  English  colonist. 
But  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  the  former  was  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  that  of  the  last.  The  law  under  which  they  existed 
had  not,  necessarily,  the  same  national  character,  or  the  same 
territorial  and  personal  extent.  That  was  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  public  law,  by  a  distinction  of  race  or  descent.  The 
condition  or  status  of  the  emancipated  negro  or  free  Indian  was 
in  none  of  the  colonies  equal,  as  a  free  condition,  to  that  of  the 
white  colonist ;  even  where  the  law  of  the  colony  made  no  dis- 
tinction in  social  relations  between  him  and  the  white  inhab- 
itant. The  public  law  took  no  notice  of  his  rights,  and,  the 
foundation  of  private  rights  in  public  law  was  an  essential  fea- 
ture in  the  civil  liberty  of  the  English  colonist.  Whatever  degree 
of  liberty  of  action  the  negro  or  Indian  might  enjoy  in  practice, 
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abolished  this  distinction  among  the  libertini^  but  also  made 
aU  free  persons  (libertos)  citizens  of  Rome,  abolishing  all  legal 
difference  between  the  status  of  the  enfranchised  (libertini)  and 
the  free  bom,  (ingenui.)  From  the  recital  in  the  enactment,  it 
appears  that  the  first,  if  not  the  second  also,  of  these  changes 
was  a  return  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Republic'  The  rule 
of  the  Roman  Imperial  law,  as  the  exposition  of  a  universal 
jurisprudence,  received  judicial  recognition  in  the  American 
colonies.' 

§  207.  If  the  law  of  nations  has  in  modem  times,  or  had 
during  the  colonial  period,  a  limited  personal  extent  or  was  dif- 
ferent in  its  application  to  different  races  of  men  only  while 
distinguishing  between  mankind  as  either  bond  or  free — either 
chattels  or  persons,  the  necessary  inference  would  be,  that  on 

'  Inst,  Lib.  I.  tit.  5,  §  8 ;  De  Kbertinorum  divisione  ntblata ;  and  Cod.  7,  tit.  5,  L  1, 
tit  6,  1.  2.  Smith's  Diet,  antiq.  roc. — Ingenuusy  Libertw,  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  in  19 
Howard,  p.  477,  Dred  Scott's  case,  appears  to  have  adopted  Cooper's  version  of  the  In- 
•titntes,  in  which  ingemau  is  mistranslated  /reeman.  For  the  changes  in  the  Roman 
law  on  these  points,  according  to  the  latest  researches,  see  The  New  Englander,  Aug. 
1S57,  in  an  article  on  Judge  Daniel's  statement  of  them ;  by  President  Woobey,  of 
Yale  College. 

s  To  some  it  may  seem  a  singular  refinement  to  suppose  juridical  authority  neces^ 
sary  in  ascribing  individual  (absolute)  rights  to  the  slave,  when  the  master  relinquishes 
his  legal  claims.  But,  if  legal  rights  exist  by  the  ascertained  will  of  the  state,  (a$tte 
Ji2l  and  p  87,  n.  1,)  how  otherwise  can  a  chattel  or  thing  become  invested  with  them  ? 
Other  chattels,  when  derelict  by  the  owner,  ore  still  chattels,  and  belong  to  whoever 
may  then  first  take  possession  of  them.  The  doctrine  of  manumission,  as  explained  in 
the  Institutes,  shows  that  even  in  the  Roman  law  the  alave  was  only  "  instar  rerum," 

if    .  f  I .     (anU  p.  153,  n.  1,)  and  that  a  personality  independent  of  positive  law  was  recognised 

to  exist,  as  by  a  condition  of  things,  or  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense,  (ante  §§  1,  2,)  or  a 

*  t;  4*.        law  (^nature  in  thai  sense^  which  became  manifest  in  the  possession  of  individual  rights 

whenever  the  antagonistic  right  of  the  master  was  relinquished.     See  Inst  Lib.  1,  tit. 

6.      De  Libertinis.      Defimtio  et  or^  libertinorum  et  manumssionis.       The    reason- 

*  l^n  .  /  ingof  Mr.  Justice  Daniel  in  Dred  Scotfs  case,  19  Howard,  p.  480,  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  consequences  of  the  master's  act  of  manumission  were  jure  gentium,  and 
therefore  judicially  recognized  everywhere,  unless  such  recognition  had  been  forbid- 
den by  some  jus  proprium  of  the  forum.  His  language  is — '*The  master  might 
abdicate  or  abandon  his  interest  or  ownership  in  his  property,  but  his  act  would  be  a 
mere  abandonment  It  seems  to  involve  an  absurdity  to  impute  to  it  the  investiture 
of  rights  which  the  sovereignty  alone  had  power  to  impart,"  &;c.  The  question  in  the 
case  was  of  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  but  the  Judge's  argument  applies  equally  against 
the  acquisition  of  any  personal  right  on  manumission.  Undoubtedly,  the  investiture 
rests  on  the  sovereignty,  not  on  the  private  master.  But  the  tribunal  finds  the  will  of 
that  sovereignty  in  the  jus  gentium,  if  there  is  no  jus  proprium, — local  statute  or  cus- 
tomary law.  In  some  countries,  wherein  serfdom  existed  under  a  law  of  local  origin, 
the  Roman  law  of  manumission  has  not  been  applicable  Bodin,  in  Repub.  B.  L  c.  5, 
Knolle*s  Tr.  p.  41,  af>er  stating  the  Roman  law — "  which  law,  for  all  that,  wc  use  not ; 
for  in  this  realm  [France]  he  must  of  necessity  obtain  the  prince  his  letters  patents, 
which  have  always  used  to  restore  unto  manumised  men  and  of  servile  condition,  the 
.4'    state  of  freebom  men,  and  to  blot  out  all  stain  of  their  old  slavery." 
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passing  out  of  the  chattel  or  bond  condition,  the  subsequent 
condition  of  the  emancipated  African  or  Indian  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  same  principles  which  regulated  the  condition  of 
other  persons  in  the  same  jurisdiction.  But  though  the  law 
which  in  any  colony  determined  the  condition  of  the  enfran- 
chised African  ot  Indian  may  have,  in  its  effects,  been  similar 
to  that  determining  the  condition  of  the  colonists  of  English 
birth  or  descent,  it  was  not  the  same  law  either  in  its  political 
foundation  or  in  its  territorial  and  personal  extent.  The  fact 
of  emancipation  did  not  of  itself  place  the  African  or  Indian 
within  the  pale  of  the  law  applying  to  the  English  colonist,  at 
least  not  so  far  as  it  was  a  law  resting,  as  was  before  shown, 
upon  a  national  as  well  as  a  provincial  authority.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  free  African  or  Indian  was  determined  by  statutes 
proceeding  from  the  colonial  or  from  the  imperial  authority, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  powers  separately  held  by  each 
under  the  public  law  of  the  empire,  or  by  a  judicial  application 
under  either  colonial  or  imperial  authority,  of  rules  derived  from 
natural  reason.  But  the  law  so  obtaining  was  always  the  local 
law  of  a  colony  in  respect  to  its  extent,  and  not  a  national 
law.  When  once  recognized  as  a  legal  person,  the  law  of  Eng- 
land was  indeed  the  exposition  of  a  law  of  natural  reason,  judi-' 
cially  receivable  in  deteimining  the  private  relations  of  the  Af- 
rican or  Indian  subject,  as  well  as  those  of  the  English  colonist. 
But  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  the  former  was  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  that  of  the  last.  The  law  imder  which  they  existed 
had  not,  necessarily,  the  same  national  character,  or  the  same 
territorial  and  personal  extent.  That  was  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  public  law,  by  a  distinction  of  race  or  descent.  The 
condition  or  status  of  the  emancipated  negro  or  free  Indian  was 
in  none  of  the  colonies  equal,  as  a  free  condition,  to  that  of  the 
white  colonist ;  even  where  the  law  of  the  colony  made  no  dis- 
tinction in  social  relations  between  him  and  the  white  inhab- 
itant. The  public  law  took  no  notice  of  his  rights,  and,  the 
foundation  of  private  rights  in  public  law  was  an  essential  fea- 
ture in  the  civil  liberty  of  the  English  colonist.  Whatever  degree 
of  liberty  of  action  the  negro  or  Indian  might  enjoy  in  practice, 
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his  freedom  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  white  citizen  in  the  na- 
ture of  its  guarantees. 

§  208.  Thus,  simultaneously  with  the  establishment  in  this 
continent,  by  the  colonists  or  by  the  national  authority,  of  the 
law  of  status  or  condition  for  persons  in  England,  to  be  the 
system  of  private  municipal  (internal)  law,  which,  as  a  personal 
law,  was  to  maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  English 
colonists  and  their  descendants,  was  established  through  like 
authority  and  with  equally  y^ra?  character,  another  department 
or  system  of  laws  ; — a  system  which,  so  far  at  least  as  it  sup- 
ported slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  is  commonly  held  at  the 
present  day  to  have  always  been  contrary  to  that  which  pre- 
vailed as  the  territorial  law  of  England.  This  system  also  had, 
in  the  several  colonies,  the  character  of  a  personal  law  in  being 
applicable  to  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  no  claim  by 
birthright  or  inheritance  to  participate  in  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  England — the  comxaon  law  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Englishmen.' 

*  SirW.  Jones*  Work*,  4to.,  vol.  IIL,  p.  48.  Charge  to  Grand  Jury  at  Calcutta, 
June  9,  1792.  "It  is  agreed  bj  all  who  have  coollj  and  impartially  stadied  our  no- 
ble constitution,  as  declared  by  many  statutes  from  the  Great  Charter  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  all  which  you  know  are  solemn  recognitions  of  our  ancient  public  law,  that 
three  peculiar  advantages  are  conferred  by  that  sacred  law  on  the  people  of  England 
or  on  all  tnibjecU  loho  are  not  ndble^  hiU  may,  if  they  pleate,  he  independent ;  first  a  distinct, 
nnalienable  third  share  of  the  legislative  power ;  next  a  right,  coupled  with  a  duty, 
of  keeping  and  using  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  persons  and  habitations  as  well 
of  their  several  counties,  when  the  sheriff  shall  call  for  their  aid ;  thirdly,  the  right 
of  being  tried,  when  impleaded  or  accused,  by  their  equals  freely  chosen,  instead  of 
af^inted  officers  to  whom  they  cannot  except,"  p.  49 — **  and  we  may  thence  infer 
that  if  any  acknowledged  subjects  of  Britain  (for  a  different  faith  or  complexion  can 
make  no  difference  in  justice  and  right)  shall  be  tried,  convicted  and  punished  by  a 
tnmmary  jurisdiction,  however  constituted,  for  petit  larcenies,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and 
other  misdemeanors,**  &c.  The  law  was  certainly  never  so  extended  in  the  Ameii- 
can  colonies.  In  1833,  statutes  in  respect  to  India  were  proposed  in  Parliament,  on  a 
plan  which  should  "  effect  a  complete  identification  of  Europeans  and  natives  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  without  regard  to  color,  birth,  or  religion."  2  Kent,  (8d  ed.)  p.  73  n. 
citing  Ann.  Reg.  for  1833,  p.  184,  which  see,  and  Lord  Ellenborough's  assertions,  p. 
186,  of  the  impossibility  of  producing  such  e£Eect  That  the  British  Grovemment, 
while  conferring  civil  rights  on  slaves  in  India,  did  not  ^'  forcibly  manumit  **  them, 
■ee'  H.  St  G.  Tucker's  Memorials  of  Indian  Gov.  p.  434,  Editor^s  note. 
'  Forbes  v.  Cochran,  (1824,)  2  Bam.  &  Cress.  463,  Holroyd  J.  "  Put  the  case  of  an 
mdnhabited  island,  discovered  and  coloniied  by  the  subjects  of  this  country ;  the  in- 
habitants would  be  protected  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  this  country.  In  the  case 
of  a  conquered  country,  indeed,  the  old  laws  would  prevul  until  altered  by  the  king  in 
council ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  newly  discovered  country,  freedom  would  be  as  much 
the  inheritance  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  children  as  if  they  were  treading  on  the 
soU  of  England."    The  correctness  of  this  proposition  at  any  particular  period,  (if  in- 
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§  209.  But  under  the  classification  given  in  this  chapter' 
of  persons  within  the  colonies  whose  legal  condition  was  not 
determined  by  the  common  law  of  England  as  a  personal  law 
by  reason  of  birth  in  the  realm  of  Gr^at  Britain,  or  their  descent 
from  ancestors  of  English  birth,  another  description  of  aliens 
to  the  British  empire  is  included ;  viz.,  persons  of  European  or 
Caucasian'  race,  the  subjects  of  those  states  which,  by  the  sup- 
posed possession  of  superior  knowledge  and  power,  are  known  in 
international  law  as  civilized  states  ;  the  authors  and  expositors 
of  universal  jurisprudence  or  the  law  of  nations,  herein  before 
described  as  a  judicial  rule,  and  the  authors  and  subjects  of  that 
rule  of  action  which,  though  not  having  the  force  of  law  for  such 
states,  is  herein  called  international  law.  The  condition  of 
these  persons,  when  appearing  as  aliens  within  the  dominion  of 
the  British  empire  would  be  determined  by  private  international 
law,  derived  from  legislation  and  judicial  exposition  of  the  rules 
of  natural  reason,  until  they  should  have  acquired  a  domicil,  as 
that  term  is  understood  in  international  law  ;  when  they  would 
become  the  subjects  of  that  which  is  called,  in  contradistinction, 
municipal,  or  more  properly,  internal  or  local  law.  The  chattel 
slavery  of  whites  or  Europeans  as  the  property  of  legal  persons, 
having  long  before  become  unknown  under  the  various  systems 
of  municipal  (national)  law  in  Europe,  all  aliens  of  this  descrip- 
tion appeared  within  the  colonies  as  legal  persons,  whose  rights, 
as  such,  while  they  remained  aliens,  or,  at  least,  while  they  only 
sustained  relations  incident  to  foreign  commerce  or  to  war, 
would  fall  under  the  scope  of  the  imperial  authority,  according 
to  the  division  of  power  which  was  herein  before  stated  as  the 
public  law  of  the  empire.'  Upon  their  becoming  domiciled  in- 
habitants of  a  colony,  their  relations,  as  persons,  to  the  rest  of 
the  community,  would  have  been  subject  to  provincial  and  na- 

tended  to  inclade  persons  not  of  English  birth  or  descent,)  will  depend  upon  the  mlet 
which  maj  at  that  time  be  recognized  in  the  English  courts  as  being  universal  in  thmr 
extent,  and  upon  the  jus  gentium  then  recognized  in  English  jurisprudence. 

*  §  196. 

'  Although  there  are  manifest  objections  to  the  use  of  this  term,  it  is  here  adopted 
as  having  a  tolerably  well  defined  meaning,  in  connection  with  this  subject  "  Ethi- 
opian and  Caucasian  races." — I  Banc.  177.     2  same,  464.  • 

'  Ante,  §  ISL 
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tional  authority  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  English- 
bom  colonists.  In  most,  if  not  in  all  the  charters,  provision 
was  made  that  the  colonists  of  other  European  nations  than 
the  English  should  participate  in  the  privileges  of  those  of  En^ 
lish  birth,  and  acts  of  naturalization  were  passed  at  diJSerent 
times,  by  the  imperial  and  colonial  authorities,  placing  the 
European  alien  upon  an  equal  footing  of  privilege  with  the 
English  ;  requiring,  of  course,  the  profession  of  allegiance  to  the 
crown  and  to  the  government  of  the  colony.^ 

§  210.  Under  the  system  of  colonization  adopted  by  the 
European  states  possessing  territory  in  North  America,  there 
also  existed  another  kind  of  bondage,  differing  from  slavery  in 
its  origin  and  extent,  being,  strictly  speaking,  jbunded  on  mu- 
nicipal law  alone,  (jus  civile  or  proprium.)  This  species  of  ser- 
vitude became  obsolete  al&out  the  time  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  now  is  of  importance  only  as  casting  some  light 
on  the  legal  nature  of  a  free  condition  and  absolute  slavery 
during  the  colonial  period.  A  portion  of  the  white  settlers  in 
all  the  colonies  were  those  known  as  indentured  servants  or 
redemptioners,  who  were  English  or  other  Europeans,  bound 
to  personal  service,  without  wages,  different  from  any  known  in 
England,  but  analogous  to  that  of  minor  apprentices.*  Such 
persons  were  recognized  in  the  colonial  legislation  as  a  distinct 
class  among  those  held  to  enforced  servitude,  though  many  of 
the  statutes  respecting  them  applied  to  slaves  also. 

The  service  of  persons  of  this  class  might  either  have  been 
involuntary  from  its  commencement,  or  have  originated  in  their 
own  consent ;  some  having  bound  themselves  to  serve  in  the  plan- 
tations during  a  certain  number  of  years,  in  return  for  the  ex- 
penses of  their  transportation  and  support.  The  servitude  of 
others  was  the  penalty  of  crime  committed  in  the  mother  country, 

'  As  to  the  interpretation  of  these  act«  of  legislation  bj  a  reference  to  personal  dis- 
tinctions  founded  on  the  law  of  nations,  see  ante  §  201. 

That  colonial  acts  of  naturalization  were  of  force  only  in  and  for  the  colony,  see  1 
Chal.  Opinions,  pp.  843-4.  By  the  13  Geo.  2,  c.  7  (1740)  **an  act  for  naturalizing 
such  foreign  Protestants  and  others,  therein  mentioned,  as  are  settled,  or  shall  settle, 
in  any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  in  America."  Such  persons  residing  seven  years,  and 
taldng  the  oaths,  to  be  deemed  natural  bom  subjects. 

'  By  the  common  law  no  person  could  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  against  his  will. 
2  Co.  Inst.  46 ;  1  Bla.  Gomm.  187 ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C,  c.  88.  On&ary  apprentioes  can- 
not be  fo  sent  out.    Coventiy  v.  Woodall,  Hob.  184 ;  1  BrownL  pL  67. 
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like  that  existing  in  the  modem  English  penal  colonies.  Some 
were  ordinary  criminals  or  vagrants  sent  from  English  jails  or 
workhouses,  either  in  commutation  of  imprisonment  or  hy  virtue 
of  some  special  statute.^  The  exportation  of  such  persons  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  to  be  an  established  part  of  British  crim- 
inal discipline,'  and  when  this  class  of  indentured  servants 
became  the  most  numerous,  their  introduction  was  probably 
against  the  wishes  of  the  colonists.'  Many  of  the  royalists 
taken  prisoners  by  the  parliamentary  forces  during  the  civil 
war*,  and  insurgents  in  Penruddock's  and  Monmouth's  rebellion 
were  also  sent  out  to  serve  in  the  same  condition.  It  may  be 
supposed,  from  various  publications  of  that  day,  that  there  were 
many  instances  in  which  persons  were  feloniously  kidnapped  in 
England  and  sold  in  the  West  Indian  islands  or  America,  either 
as  servants  for  a  term  of  years,  or  as  slaves  for  life.' 

As  will,  appear  from  colonial  statutes  enumerated  in  the 
next  chapter,  the  local  governments  assumed  the  power  of  sub- 
jecting free  white  persons  to  this  condition,  as  a  punishment  for 
acts  which  were  not  so  punishable  either  at  common  law  or  by 
any  English  statute/ 

'  Chalmers,  PoL  Ana  p.  47,  observes  that  the  statate,  89  Eliz.  c.  4,  which  enacted 
'^  that  dangerous  rogues  might  be  banished  out  of  the  reahn,**  was  the  onlj  law  which, 
in  1619,  justified  the  infliction  of  expulsion  as  a  punishment;  but  that  the  transporta- 
tion of  obnoxious  persons  to  Virginia,  at  that  time,  was  probably  vindicated,  bj  the  ad- 
ministration, on  '*  prerogative.**  By  §  13  of  31  Car.  2,  c.  2,  (the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,) 
persons  contracting  to  be  transported  beyond  seas  are  excepted  from  its  provisions. 
Bj  law  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  1671,  against  conventicles,  recusants  might  be 
punished  by  banishment  to  the  plantations.  Hume,  ch.  66.  Some  were  probably  sold 
as  servants,  to  defray  the  cost  of  transportation.  4  Geo.  L  c.  11,  §  1,  allows  sentence 
of  transportation  to  America,  and  empowers  persons  transporting  convicts  to  assign 
their  services.  By  §  6,  merchants  and  others  may  contract  with  minors,  above  fifteea 
/ears,  to  serve  not  exceeding  eight  years  in  America.  6  Geo.  1,  c.  33,  and  4  Geo.  2, 
all,  provide  for  transportation  of  criminals  to  America.  By  17  Geo.  2,  c.  5,  §  28, 
Tagronts,  whose  settlement  could  not  be  found,  might  be  sent  to  the  plantations. 

*  There  were  such  persons  also  in  the  Danish  colony  of  New  Sweden,  see  CampA- 
nius  Holm,  ch.  vii.  in  Mem.  of  PennsyL  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  1st  Part 

*  1  Hildr.  119 ;  Wabh*s  Appeal,  sec.  ix. ;  pott  ch.  vi.,  Virginia  L.  of  1670,  PennsyL 
L.  of  1722. 

*  Godwin's  Commonwealth,  III.,  278;  IV.,  172.;  Stevens*  Georgia,  p.  294  5 
Walsh's  Appeal,  p.  38.  For  treatment  of  the  Scots  prisoners  in  Mass.,  see  Hutch. 
CoU.,  236. 

*  2  Graham's  Hist.  421,  and  note.  1  Hildr.  99,  193,  356,  509.  2  do.,  268.  1 
Banc.  176 ;  2  Banc.  251 ;  2  Elliot's  N.  E.,  p.  176. 

*  See  poH  ch.  vi.  Matyl.  Laws,  1663,  c.  8;  1676,  0.  2 — marriage  of  white  women 
with  slaves.  Conn,  code  of  1650 — satisfaction  of  debts  by  servitude.  Mass.  L.,  March, 
1632 ;  1  Mass.  Records,  pp.  246,  269,  alaveiy  mentioned  as  the  punishment  inflicted 
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§  211.  These  senrants  or  redemptioners  were  known  in  the 
colonies  either  as  "  indented  servants/'  whose  term  of  service 
was  determined  by  their  original  contract,  or  by  the  penal  sen- 
tence which  subjected  them  to  this  condition,  or  as  "  servants 
sold  for  the  custom  ;"  those  so  designated  being,  probably,  such 
as  were  brought  into  the  colonies  without  any  special  sentence 
or  contract,  beyond  the  obligation  incurred  for  the  expense  of 
their  transport,  to  determine  their  term  of  service,  which  was 
jGbced  by  colonial  statutes  according  to  circumstances  of  age 
and  sex.* 

The  legal  condition  of  these  persons  was  essentially  different 
from  that  of  chattel  slaves  in  its  origin  and  duration  ;  since  it 
rested  altogether  on  law  of  national  origin,*  (i.  e.  sl  jus proprium^ 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  personality  of  the  slave  was  recognized 
during  its  existence,  and  that  it  was  limited  to  a  specific  time. 
But  notwithstanding  this  difference  and  the  fact  that  laws 
were  enacted  for  their  special  protection  recognizing  them  as 
l^al  persons^  yet  their  general  condition  and  disabilities,  duting 
its  continuance,  seem  in  many  respects  to  have  been  the  same, 
and  much  of  the  colonial  legislation— that  of  someof  the  north- 
em  colonies  at  least — in  reference  to  servants,  applied  both  to 
such  persons  and  to  negro  and  Indian  slaves.  Some  of  these 
laws  will  be  noticed  hereafter  in  connection  with  the  statutes 
relating  to  negro  slaves.' 

At  the  expiration  of  the  fixed  period  of  servitude,  the  in- 
dentured servant  or  redemptioner  recovered,  with  his  liberty,  all 
the  rights  of  a  free  person  under  the  laws  of  England,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  distinguish  his  condition  in  this  respect  from 
that  of  other  free  inhabitants  of  English  descent,  he  being  then 
equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  that  law  throughout  the 
British  empire.* 

on  certain  delinqaents,  (1638.)  Order  of  the  General  Court,  1659,  for  the  sale  of 
Quakers. 

'  Compare /xw/,  ch.  vi.,  Virginia  Laws,  from  1642  to  1660. 

'  Unless,  when  resting  on  a  contract,  it  could  have  been  held  to  be  valid  bj  uni- 
Tersal  jurisprudence  or  the  jus  gentium.  But  comp.  anU  p.  189,  n.  for  the  common 
law  doctrine  as  to  contracts  for  service. 

'  The  English  statute,  29  Geo.  2,  c.  35,  §  1,  provides  for  enlisting  indented  servants 
in  America. 

*  2|Hildr.  1st  ser.,  p.  428.    In  1777,  senranti  enlisted  in  the  Continental  army  were 
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§  212.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  historically  the  changes 
by  which  the  North  American  colonies,  originally  held  by  other 
nations  than  the  English,  became  incorporated  into  the  British 
empire,  or  the  laws  which  prevailed  therein,  determining  the 
conditio  Q  of  private  persons  before  that  period,  or  the  legislative 
acts  of  the  imperial  government,  by  which  the  conmion  law  and 
statutes  of  England  became  extended  over  them,  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree  as  over  the  colonies  originally  settled  by  the 
English.  However  much  the  rights  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
those  colonies  may  have  differed  in  their  public  or  political 
character*  from  the  liberties  of  the  English  colonists,  they  were 
substantially  of  the  same  character  in  their  practical  exercise  in 
social  relations.  In  all  the  colonies  the  same  legal  distinctions 
accompanied  a  difference  of  race  or  physical  constitution,  and 
upon  the  acquisition  of  those  colonies  by  the  British  crown,  the 
civil  or  social  rights  of  the  free  inhabitants  were  secured  to 
them,  under  the  new  sovereignty,  on  the  transfer  of  their  alle- 
giance by  international  treaties. 

declared  freemen  by  the  Congress,  with  the  understanding  that  compensation  was  to 
be  made  to  the  masters,  for  loss  of  service,  3  Hildr.  190.  The  war  stopped  the  importa- 
tion of  indented  servants,  and  it  was  not  revived  to  any  great  extent  alterwards.  Some 
Germans  were  imported  about  1789:  but  Acts  of  Parliament  prevented  the  indent- 
ing of  laborers  in  England  for  transportation  to  America :  1  Hildr.  2d  series,  p.  98; 
26  Geo.  3,  c.  67,  continued  by  later  acts  In  Walsh*s  Appeal,  Pref.  p.  29,  the  author 
speaks  of  vessels  arriving  at  Philadelphia  in  1816,  1817,  "laden  with  redemptioneiB 
from  the  continent  of  Europe.** 

'  Ch.  XV.  of  Banc.  U.  S.  In  the  Swedish  colony  of  New  Sweden  the  law  rested 
entirely  on  the  home  sovereignty,  except  the  police  power.  See  Governor's  commis- 
sion in  Mulford's  Hist,  of  New  Jersey,  p.  86.  O'Callaghan's  Hist,  of  New  Nether- 
lands, vol.  1,  p.  90  :  "The  director-general  and  his  council  were  invested  with  all 
powers,  judicial,  legislative  and  executive,  subject,  some  supposed,  to  appeal  to  Hol- 
land ;  but  the  will  of  the  Company,  expressed  in  their  instructions,  or  declared  in  their 
marine  or  military  ordinances,  was  to  be  the  law  in  New  Netherland,  excepting  in  cases 
not  specially  provided  for,  where  the  Roman  law,  the  imperial  statutes  of  Charles 
v.,  the  edicts,  resolutions  and  customs  of  Fatherland,  were  to  be  received  as  the  para- 
mount rule  of  action.**  P.  101  :  **  The  director  and  council  had  supreme,  executive, 
and  legislative  autliority  in  the  colony.'*  See  also  Moulton^s  Hist,  of  New  York,  voL 
L,  part  2,  p.  369,  also  B.  F.  Butler*s  Discourse  on  the  Constitutional  History  of  ths 
State  of  N.  Y.,  pp.  14,  16,  20. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT    OF    MUNICIPAL    LAW   IN    THE  COLONIES  ; 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED.      LOCAL    LEGISLATION    DETERMIN- 
ING CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  OR  OF  BONDAGE, 

§  213.  It  has  been  attempted  iu  the  three  precedmg  chap- 
ters to  exhibit  the  origin  and  extent  of  positive'  laws  in  the 
American  colonies  ;  in  doing  which,  it  was  necessary  to  regard 
those  laws  both  as  public  and  as  private  law  ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  to  consider  both  the  location  of  the  sovereign  legislative 
or  juridical  power,  which  was  the  source  and  basis  of  the  pri- 
vate law,  and  its  actual  effects  upon  the  conditions  of  private 
persons  within  the  colonial  territory.  As  the  introduction  of 
that  law,  whether  public  or  private,  was  dependent  upon  the 
external  force  and  imperial  authority  of  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ment of  England,  it  was  in  those  chapters  considered  mainly  as 
the  law  of  one  nation  ;  irrespectively  of  those  local  distinctions 
which  the  separate  powers  of  the  several  colonies,  either  inde- 
pendently of,  or  in  co-operation  with,  the  imperial  authority, 
might  each,  in  accordance  with  the  public  and  national  law, 
create  within  their  respective  domains.  It  is  the  law  which 
thus  originated  in  legislative  or  juridical  power  acting  in  and 
for  the  several  colonies,  as  distinct  and  separate  jurisdictions, 
which,  in  its  effect  upon  conditions  of  freedom  and  its  opposites, 
is  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

'  Meaning  that  law  which  was  hoth  internal  and  international,  and  commonly 
called  munic^Mil^  bnt  more  properly  nationcd  law,  ante,  §  53.  From  the  peculiar  di»- 
tribotion  of  legialatiye  power  which  existed  under  the  Britiah  Empire,  the  term  natumal^ 
if  employed  here,  would  be  liable  to  misoonatmction. 


\ 
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§  214.  The  legislative  power  of  the  colonial  goyernment 
was,  as  has  been  sho¥m,  indirectly  limited  by  the  national  guar- 
antee of  common  law  liberties  to  the  colonists  and  their  de- 
scendants. But  they  were  also  expressly  restricted  by  the 
charter  provision  that  their  local  legislation  should  not  be  re^ 
pngnant  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  or  should  be  agreea- 
ble or  conformable,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. The  effect  of  this  restriction  as  a  protection  to  private 
individuals  was  not  Umited  in  the  charters  by  any  personal  dis- 
tinction expressed  therein.  But  it  appescrs,  as  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  third  chapter,  that  in  determining  what 
rules  would  not  be  repugnant  to,  or  would  be  agreeable  to,  the 
laws  of  England,  the  colonial  assemblies  or  legislatures  claimed 
and  exercised  with  the  sanction  of  the  crown,  an  authority,  in 
reference  to  matters  of  internal  law,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Story,  might  "abrogate  every  part  of  the  common  law,  except 
that  which  united  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state  by  the  gen- 
eral ties  of  allegiance  and  dependency  ;  ''^  or  that,  as  the  colonial 
tribunals  had  a  several  power  of  interpreting  and  applying  com- 
mon law  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  they  practically  under 
the  revisory  power  of  the  king  in  council,  determined  how  fiur 
the  territorial  law  of  England  was  adapted  to  the  situation  of 
persons  and  things  within  the  colonial  jurisdiction  and  should 
control  the  creation  of  a  local  law.  The  existence  of  this  power 
was  illustrated  in  the  colonial  laws  of  descent  of  estates  and 
in  every  department  of  private  law.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  charter  restriction  above  mentioned  did  not  prevent  the 
colonial  legislative  bodies  from  establishing,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  local  judicature,  a  rule  of  condition,  in  reference  to 
persons  not  protected  in  the  possession  of  individual  and  rela- 
tive rights  by  the  common  law  of  England  having  personal  ex- 
tent, different  from  any  known  to  that  law  and  incompatible 
with  the  enjoyment   of  those  rights.*     Besides,  as  has   been 

»  Stoiy'gComm.  §  163. 

*  A  distinguished  jurist  of  Virginia  has  said,  ''  Local  circnmstances,  likewise,  gaye 
ao  early  rise  to  a  less  jostifiable  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  common  law  in 
tome  of  the  colonies,  m  the  establishment  of  slavery ;  a  measure  not  to  be  reconciM 
d^er  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  even  to  the  moat  arbitrary  eataUiih- 
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shown  in  the  fourth  chapter,  although  the  common  law  courts 

in  England,  at  some  point  of  time  anterior  to  the  independence 

of  the  colonies,  decided  that  no  person  could  by  common  law 

be  held  as  a  slave  in  England,  yet  such  doctrine  was  by  no 

means  generally  received  during  the  seventeenth  and  the  earlier 

part  of  the  eigthteenth  century,  and  that,  in  fact,  negro  slaves 

were  held  and  sold,  as  persons  bound  to  involuntary  servitude, 

if  not  as  chattels,  in  England  during  that  period  ;  and  that  it 

seems  never  to  have  been  supposed  during  the  period  in  which 

the  colonial  statutes  establishing  such  conditions  were  enacted, 

that  the  slavery  of  Africans  or  Indians  and  their  descendants 

in  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  Empire  was  repugnant  to, 

or  not  conformable  or  agreeable  to,  the  law  of  England.     And 

if  the  common  law  afterwards  received  from  English  tribunals 

a  different  construction,  such  a  change  could  have  had  no  effect 

upon  colonial  statutes  which,  at  the  time  of  enactment,  were 

sanctioned  by  the  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  laws  of 

England. 

As  will  be  more  fully  shown  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  the 

later  English  cases  which  unqualifiedly  deny  the  master's  claim 
to  service  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  such  claim  could  not  be 
maintained  because  the  territorial  law  attributed  liberty  to 
each  person  within  the  realm  of  England,  and  that  they  go  no 
farther.  However  unlawful  in  England,  at  any  time,  there  is 
not  a  judicial  doubt  on  record  that  it  might  be  lawful  in  the 
English  colonies  :  its  la  wellness  in  America  is  expressly  asserted 
by  Holt  and  Mansfield  in  the  cases  already  cited.  ^ 

§  215.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  colonial  Governments, 
in  the  exercise  of  any  of  their  powers,  were  also  indirectly  lim- 
ited by  the  national  guarantee  extending  the  rights  and  privi- 

ments  in  the  English  government  at  that  period  ;  absolute  slaveiy,  if  it  ever  had  ex- 
istence in  England,  having  been  abolished  long  before.  These  instances  show  that 
the  colonists,  in  judging  of  the  applicability  of  the  laws  of  the  mother  country  to  their 
own  situations  and  circumstances,  did  not  confine  themselves  to  very  strict  and  narrow 
limits."     1  Tucker's  Blackstone,  (1803,)  p.  388. 

'  The  English  judges  and  the  American  jurists  were  agreed  upon  this  point ;  they 
disagreed  only  in  deriving  the  law  from  different  sources.  Holt  said — ^^  for  the  laws 
of  England  do  not  extend  to  Virginia  ;  being  a  conquered  country,  their  law  is  what 
the  king  pleases."  See  onto,  p.  188  and  note.  The  colonial  governments  ascribed 
the  existence  of  slavery,  in  Uieir  respective  territories^  to  their  own  jniidical  action. 
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leges  of  Englishmen'  to  colonists  of  English  or  European  race, 
a  principal  one  of  which  was  certainly  the  right  of  property,  or 
to  its  possession  and  enjoyment.  The  extent  of  the  rights  thus 
guaranteed,  was  unquestionably  determined  by  common  law.* 
But  this  common  law  could  only  be  one  which  had  a  national 
authority  and  recognition,  or  which,  in  operating  as  a  personal 
law,  was  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.'  As  has  been 
shown,  if  the  right  of  the  master  in  respect  to  the  slave  had,  in 
the  several  colonies,  a  common  law  character,  or  was  not  de- 
rived from  legislative  enactment,  it  was  not  therefore,  necessa- 
rily, also  a  right  protected  by  common  law  operating  with  na- 
tional extent.^  As  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  two  chap* 
ters,  this  law  during  the  later  part  of  the  colonial  period  at 
least,  if  not  during  the  seventeenth  century  also,  maintained 
slavery  only  in  the  case  of  heathen  Africans  and  Indians :  and, 
when  Christianized  or  baptized,  their  condition  depended  upon 
the  local  law  of  that  part  of  the  Empire  in  which  they  were 
domiciled. 

§  216.  Although  the  involuntary  servitude  of  Indians  and 
negroes  in  the  several  colonies  originated  under  a  law  not  pro- 
mulgated by  legislation,  and  rested  upon  prevalent  views  of 
universal  jurisprudence,  or  the  law  of^nationSy  supported  by  the 
express  or  implied  authority  of  the  home  Government,  yet  it 
is  evident,  from  the  historical  sketch  of  those  views  which  has 
herein  been  given,  that,  when  negroes  and  Indians  became  the 
permanent  inhabitants  pf  the  colonial  jurisdictions,  and  had  be- 
come a  portion  of  a  Christian  population  by  baptism  or  con- 
version, many  doubts  must  have  arisen  in  respect  to  their  legal 
condition.  Being  also  a  condition  entirely  different  from,  and 
in  marked  contrariety  to,  any  known  to  the  personal  law  apply^ 

*  Ante,  S  180.  *Anie,  §§  187,  188.  'Jnte,  §  186. 

^AtUe,  §  188.  And  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  daim  of  a  power  in  the 
ookmial  Governments  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  heathen  negro  slaves  from 
abroad,  was  one  of  the  declared  issues  of  the  Bevolution.  Walsh's  Appeal,  p.  817,  aa 
mm  declared  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  the  conciliation  with  America,  and  that 
the  Imperial  reifosal  was  never  justified  on  the  idea  of  securing  to  the  colonists  a  oom- 
moii  law  right,  but  on  avowed  motives  of  national  policy  and  the  profits  of  British 
merchants.  See  Petition  of  H.  of  Buzgesaea,  Va.,  April,  1772;  2  Tuckei's  Bl  App. 
p.  62;  Jefferson's  first  draft  of  the  declaration  of  Independenoe ;  preamble  lo  Conit. 
ofVa^  JwM  20,  1776,  jMfl;  and  ante,  §  208^  n. 

16 
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ing  to  the  European  colonist,  slavery  conld  not  long  continue 
unnoticed  in  the  local  legislation,  and  enactments  of  very  early 
date  may  be  foimd  in  all  the  colonies,  some  recognizing,  extend- 
ing and  modifying  the  rights  and  obligations  which  should  ac- 
company its  existence,  and  others  marking  more  distinctly  that 
difference  of  privilege  between  the  inhabitants  of  different 
races,  whether  bond  or  free,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  al- 
ready sho¥m.* 

§  217.  It  is  not  intended  to  present  this  chapter  as  contain- 
ing a  complete  catalogue  or  description  of  the  various  colonial 
enactments  which  might  be  taken  to  create  or  modify  the  oppo- 
site conditions  of  freedom  and  bondage.  A  very  imperfect 
sketch  or  memorandum  only  of  this  legislation  is  here  proposed  ; 
one  which  may  show,  in  part,  the  recognition  of  the  personal 
rights  of  the  free  inhabitants  and  the  legislative  support  given 
to  the  condition  of  slavery  and  to  the  civil  disabilities  of  per- 
sons of  the  African  and  Indian  races :  indicating,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  progress  or  decline  of  domestic  slavery,  as  an  element 
in  the  civil  state,  and  the  power  exercised  by  the  colonial  Gov- 
ernments in  varying  those  two  systems  of  personal  law,  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  which,  as  laws  of  condition  or  status,  have 
been  described.  The  civil  or  social  relations  produced  by  these 
laws,  however  interesting  and  important  in  a  political  and  ethi- 
cal point  of  view,  form  a  subject  of  inquiry  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  that  view  of  the  law  which  is  taken  in  this  work ;  and 
the  incidents  of  chattel  slavery  are,  in.  their  legal  aspect,  too 
simple  and  well  known  to  require  their  elucidation  in  connection 
with  the  obvious  bearing  of  the  statutes  theipselves.' 

^  Neale  v.  Farmer,  9  Geo.  R.  579 ;  '*  It  is  fcheoreticaUy,  every  where,  and  in  Geor- 
gia, experimentally,  tme,  that  two  races  of  men  living  together,  one  in  the  character 
of  master^  and  the  other  in  the  character  of  slave,  cannot  he  governed  by  the  same 
laws." — Not  meaning  that  the  law  which  makes  one  the  master  is  a  different  law  from 
tiiat  which  makes  another  the  slave ;  bnt  that,  where  slavery  exists,  the  actions  of  the 
two  classes  must  be  judged  by  a  different  moral  criterion :  e.  ^.  an  act  which,  as  to  a 
freeman,  is  battery  or  murder,  may  not  be  such  as  to  a  slave.  State  v.  Hall,  2 
Hawks'  R.  582.  And  compare  the  provisions  of  Roman  law,  Dig.  lib.  47,  tit  10,  §  15, 
L85-d9. 

*  The  discrimination,  in  the  following  abstracts,  of  particular  enactments  and 
legislative  expressions  has  been  made  according  to  tiie  author*s  view  of  their  imnor- 
taaoe  in  connection  with  the  sucoeediiig  portions  of  this  wotk.  Other  very  faimftd 
descriptions  of  the  colonial  leglslatioii,  naving  eq;>6Gial  refiMranoe  to  slavery,  may  be 
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And,  though  the  location  or  investiture  of  the  sovereigii 
political  power  from  which  legislation  may  proceed  is  necessarily 
an  important  element  in  the  quality  of  those  conditions  which 
are  created  hy  it,  it  will  not  here  he  attempted  to  describe  the 
origin  and  mode  of  existence  either  of  the  several. local  Govern- 
ments, or  of  the  political  people  of  each  colony,  that  is,  of  that 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  which,  by  the  elective  franchise,  ex- 
ercised the  powers  of  a  body  politic.  These  topics  belong  to 
public  municipal  law  ;  and  the  facts  by  which  that  law  is  mani- 
fested, or  from  which  it  was  derived,  must  be  sought  in  the 
works  of  historical  writers.  The  general  view  of  the  compara- 
tive extent  of  the  powers  held  by  the  colonies,  or  their  organ- 
ized Governments,  for  the  creation  of  local  private  law,  which 
has  been  given  in  the  third  chapter,  may  indicate  the  connec- 
tion of  that  public  law  with  the  subject  of  this  treatise.  An 
accoimt  of  t)ie  creation  of  the  several  colonial  Governments, 
their  political  organization,  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  juridical 
action  is  given,  with  all  essential  minuteness,  in  Story's  Com- 
mentaries, Book  I ;  and  the  fuller  recital  of  thd  same  facts  by 
Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  has  peculiar 
value,  in  this  connection,  from  the  copious  citation  of  the  origi- 
nal authorities  in  the  foot  notes.  To  these  authors  the  reader 
is  particularly  referred.  Since  however  the  possession  by  pri- 
vate persons  of  that  right  which  is  known  as  the  elective  franchise 
is,  in  popular  States,  an  important  characteristic  of  condition,  and 
has  a  peculiar  bearing  on  the  questions  of  status  hereinafter 
considered,  the  personal  extent  of  that  franchise,  at  different 
periods,  wiU  be  noticed. 

Since  the  colonial  legislation  applying  to  chattel  slaves,  is 
frequently  combined  with  provisions  relating  to  conditions  of 
servitude  in  a  more  general  sense,  including  the  temporary 
bondage  of  persons  imder  indenture,  whether  whites  or  negroes 
and  Indians,  the  statutes  respecting  ^^  servants"  and  '^ servi- 
tude "  will  be  cited  with  those  more   strictly  called  "  slave 

found  in  Mr.  Hlldreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  first  series.  Mr.  Strond's  sketch 
is  hostile  to  slavery,  but  the  view  of  the  le^al  conditions  existing  nnder  the  customary 
and  statute  law  of  the  different  States,  is  indicated  by  extracts  from  many  of  the 
•tatates  and  dedaoot  here  nded. 
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laws/'  Thougb  detached  portions  of  statutes  cannot  individu- 
ally be  supposed  to  give  the  fiill  meaning  of  the  enactment, 
yet,  taken  together,  they  may  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
course  of  legislation.  For  convenience  in  reference,  the  legislation 
of  each  colony  will  be  given  separately ;  in  an  order  determined 
more  by  the  connection  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  dif-- 
ferent  jurisdictions,  than  by  the  order  of  the  dates  at  which 
their  several  local  laws,  as  of  distinct  portions  of  the  British 
Empire,  may  be  taken  to  have  originated, — Virginia,  1606  ; 
Maryland,  1632 ;  Massachusetts,  1620 ;  New  Hampshire, 
1679 ;  Connecticut,  1636 ;  Rhode  Island,  1638  ;  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  1664;  Pennsylvania,  1680;  Delaware,  1691; 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  1663  ;  Georgia,  1732. 

§  218.    Legislation  of  Yirqinia. 

The  legislation  of  Virginia,  affecting  the  coi^ition  of  the 
Indian  and  negro  races,  constituted,  probably,  a  precedent  for 
that  of  the  neighboring  colonies  and  the  newer  southern  States 
of  the  Union,  and  for  that  reason  a  further  abstract  of  it  is 
here  presented.  Where  other  authority  is  not  mentioned,  the 
citations  are  from  Hening's  edition  of  the  statutes. 

The  recorded  legislation  of  Virginia  commences  with  the 
year  1619,  when  a  legislative  assembly  was  first  convened.^    In 

*  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  the  publication  cited  in  the  text,  quotes  from  a  MS.  in  his  posses- 
sion, entitled  the  **  Briefe  Declaration,  ^c,"  of  "  the  Ancient  Planters,*'  sayine  that 
fiEom  each  plantation  two  deputies  (Burgesses)  were  elected  '*  hy  the  Inhabitants 
thereof.*'  It  does  not  appear  by  what  rule  the  inhabitants  who  should  vote  were  dis- 
eriminated. 

The  patent  of  1606  did  not  restrict  the  legislative  power  of  the  governing  coon- 
dls  by  any  reference  to  the  laws  of  England.  The  15th  article  provides, — "  also  we 
do  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  dedare  by  these  presents,  that  all  and  every  the 
persons,  being  our  sul^ts,  which  shall  dwell  and  inhabit  within  every  or  any  of  the 
Mid  several  colonies  and  plantations,  and  every  of  thsir  children,  which  shall  happen 
lo  be  bom  within  any  of  the  limits  and  precincts  of  the  said  several  colonies  and  plan- 
tations, shall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties,  fhmchises  and  immunities  within  any  of  our 
etber  dominions,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and  bora 
wHhin  this,  our  realm  of  £n^nd,  or  any  other  of  our  said  dominions." 

1  Hen.  St.  67,  Stith,  app.  I.,  p.  1.  The  King's  "Articles,  &c*— 1  Hen.  74,  pro- 
vide for  altering  the  ordinances  of  the  local  council — "  so  always  as  the  same  altera- 
tions may  be  such  as  may  stand  with  and  be  in  substance  consonant  to  the  laws  of 
England,  or  the  equity  thereof;  *'  and  declare  that  the  ordinances  of  the  crown 
dumld  be  so  consonant,  and  that  those  of  the  council  in  England  should  be  "  as 
near  to  the  common  laws  of  England  and  the  equity  thereof  as  may  be."  The 
vogral  ordinance,  1607 — 1  Hen.  78,  limits  the  local  councils  **io  as  always 
none  of  the  said  acts        *         *      be  contraiy  to  th«  laws    and    ttatotes  in 
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the  proceedings  of  this  assembly,  recently  first  published  by 
Mr.  Bancroft  from  documents  obtained  from  England,  in  New 
York  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  series,  vol.  iii.,  there  are  several  en- 
actments respecting  servants  :  p.  346,  that  an  idler  or^  runa- 
gate, though  a  freed  man,  may  be  appointed  to  serve  a  master 
for  wages  :  p.  350,  for  the  punishment  of  a  certain  servant,  for 
ill  conduct  towards  his  master,  by  pillory  and  whipping  :  p. 
352,  servants  forbidden  to  trade  with  Indians  :  p.  355,  for- 
bidding marriage  of  servants  without  consent  of  master  or  a 
magistrate,  and  regulating  time  of  service  in  certain  cases. 
There  are  other  provisions  restricting  the  intercourse  of  the 
colonists  with  the  Indians. 

1630/ — Resolution, — **Hugh  Davis  to  be  soundly  whipped 
before  an  assembly  of  negroes  and  others,  for  abusing  himself 
to  the  dishonor  of  God  and  the  shame  of  Christians,  by  defiling 
his^body  in  lying  with  a  negro."     1  Hen.  146. 

1640. — "  Robert  Sweet,  to  do  penance  in  church,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  England,  for  getting  a  negroe  woman  with 
child,  and  the  woman  to  be  whipt." — 1  Hen.  552. 

1642-3,  c.  21,  22. — Provisions  relating  to  nmaway  ser- 
vants and  hired  freemen  :  c.  26,  how  long  servants  brought  over 
without  indentures  shall  serve :  c.  29,  servitude  for  offences 
abolished  :  c.  40,  forbids  deaUng  with  the  servants  or  appren*- 
tices  of  others.— 1  Hen.  253,  257,  259,  274. 

ibis  onr  realm  of  England,  or  in  derogation  of  our  prerogative  mjaL"  The  patent 
of  1609,  to  the  London  Company,  Art.  22,  contains  a  guarantee  similar  to  that  in  Sao. 
15  of  first  patent,  to  "  subjects  which  shall  go  and  inhabit  within  the  said  colonj, 
ftc,"  of  the  liberties  of  "free  denizens  and  natural  subjects  within  any  other,  &o." 
The  23d  article  limits  the  legislative  powers  of  the  councils, — "  so  always  as  the  said 
statutes,  ordinances,  and  proceedings,  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be,  be  agreeabit 
to  the  laws,  statutes,  government  and  policy  of  our  realm  of  this  England."  (1  Hen. 
96.)  The  patent  of  1611  limits  the  legislative  power,  sec.  7,  to  laws,  *'not  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  realm  of  England!."  Sections  14  and  15  are  re* 
markable  for  giving  special  powers  to  the  council,  to  seize  and  punish  various  kinds  of 
laborers  for  wages  on  their  desertion. 

Mr.  Bancroft  quotes  from  "Briefe  Declaration,  &c.,  statement  that  in  1619  the 
new  governor,  Sir  Geo.  Yeardley,  under  his  instructions,  g^ven  by  the  Company  in 
England,  proclaimed,  "  that  those  cruell  lawes  by  which  we  had  soe  longe  been  gor- 
emed,  were  now  abro^ted,  and  that  we  "^ere  to  be  governed  by  those  free  lawee 
which  his  Migesties  simjectes  live  under  in  Englande." 

'  1  Hild.  208.  *'  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  (1638)  sent  to  Virginia  for  a  good 
understanding  between  the  two  ofAaclat^  and  that  neither  should  entertain  fugitivea 
from  the  other.* 
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1649,  c.  2. — Declares  all  imported  male  servants  to  be  , 
tithables.^ 

1664-6,  c.  6. — For  indenturing  Irish  servants.    1  Hen.  411. 

1566-6,  c.  1. — Indian  children  in  fiunilies  of  colonists,  not 
to  be  slaves. — 1  Hen.  396. 

1667,  c.  85. — Provisions  of  1654-5,  c.  6,  extended  to  all 
alien  servants. — 1  Hen.  471. 

1667-8,  c.  16. — Penalty  for  servants  running  away,  and 
remedy  for  servants  who  may  be  misused  :  c.  18,  courts  to  de- 
termine indenturing :  c.  46,  What  persons  are  tithahle — "  all 
male  servants  hereafter  imported  into  this  colony,  &c.,  liable  to  * 
pay  country  levies,  and  all  negroes  imported  whether  male  or 
female,  and  Indian  servants  male  or  female,  however  procured, . 
being  sixteen  years  of  age,  &c."  (this  act  further  explained  by 
1661-2,  c.  54)  :  c.  48,  transfers  of  the  service  of  Indian  children 
prohibited  :  c.  56,  noe  coUonie  servants — "  that  no  person  for 
anie  offence  alreadie  committed  shall  be  adjudged  to  serve  the 
collonie  hereafter." 

1659-60,  c.  13. — Bepeals  act  indenturing  aliens  in  service 
(1657,  c.  85,) — "  that  for  the  future,  no  servant  coming  into 
the  country  without  indentures,  of  what  Christian  nation  soever, 
shall  serve  longer  than  those  of  our  owne  country  of  like  age  :  c. 
15,  an  act  for  the  pay  of  Dutch  masters  of  vessels  bringing 
in  runaway  servants  (refers  to  articles  of  peace,  lately  conclu- 
ded with  the  Dutch)  :  c.  16,  encouraging  importation  of  "  negro 
slaves  "  by  "  the  Dutch  and  other  strangers." — 1  Hen.  538, 
539,  540. 

1660. — Upon  refusal  of  the  Indians  of  a  certain  tribe  to 
satisfy  a  certain  award  against  them,  so  many  of  them  as  the 
court  shall  think  fit  shall  be  apprehended  and  sold  into  a 
foreign  country. — 2  Hen.  15. 

'  Tithables  were  persons  assessed  for  a  poll- tax,  otherwise  called  the  '*  coontry 
leries."  At  first,  only  free  white  persons  were  tithable.  The  law  of  1645,  c.  4,  pro- 
vided for  a  tax  on  property  and  tithable  persons.  By  1648,  c.  6,  property  was  releas- 
ed and  taxes  leWed  only  on  the  tithables,  at  a  specified  poll-tax.  Therefore  by  class- 
ing servants  or  slaves  as  tithables,  the  law  attributes  to  them  legal  personality,  or  a 
membership  in  the  social  state,  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  a  chattel  or  proper- 
ty. That  free  whites  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  were  tithables,  in  this  sense  Of 
the  word,  see  Beverley,  p.  218  :  laws  of  1661—2,  c.  54 ;  1788,  o.  8,  §  8,  1748,  c.  21, 
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1660.  c.  22,  1660^1,  c.  10,  1661-2,  c.  15,  98,  101,  102, 
103,  104,  105. — ^Various  provisions  for  punishment  of  runaway 
servants,  mostly  by  extending  their  period  of  service  ;  for  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  of  masters,  &c.  :  c.  15,  entitled.  Burial  of 
servants  or  others  privately^  prohibited  :  c.  54,  What  per- 
sons are  tithable, — 2  Hen,  118. 

1661-2, c.  138 — Concerning  Indians — (margin)  "This  act 
appears  to  be  a  digest  of  the  former  laws  relating  to  the  In- 
dians which  are  very  numerous." — Enacts  "  that  what  English- 
man trader  or  other  shall  bring  in  any  Indians  as  servants,  and 
shall  assigne  them  over  to  any  other,  shall  not  sell  them  for 
slaves,  nor  for  any  longer  time  than  English  of  the  like  ages 
should  serve  by  act  of  assembly." — 2  Hen.  143.  Injuries  done 
them  to  be  remedied  by  the  laws  of  England,  as  if  they  had 
been  done  to  an  Englishman.     See  abstract  in  1  Hildr.  515. 

1661-2. — Reciting  that  a  "  Powhatan  Indian  sold  for  life 
time  to  one  E.  S.,  by  the  King  of  Wainoke  Indians,  who  had 
no  power  to  sell  him,  being  of  another  nation,  it  is  ordered  that 
the  said  Indian  be  free,  he  speaking  perfectly  the  English 
tongue  and  desiring  baptism." — 2  Hen.  155. 

1661.  March. — "  The  Committees  report  that  the  great  loss 
and  damage  sustained  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Dromond  through  the 
injustice  done  by  the  court  of  Boston  in  New-England  ought 
to  be  repaired,  and  since  the  said  court  have  returned  no  satis- 
fectory  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  honorable  governor  and 
council  of  Virginia,  wee  are  necessitated  to  find  the  least  of 
iU  expedients  to  repair  the  said  Mr.  Dromond  ;  it  is  therefore 
ordered  by  this  present  grand  assembly,  there  be  seized  to  the 
value  of  fforty  pounds  sterling  money,  out  of  the  estate  of  some 
persons  relateing  to  the  said  government  of  Boston,  which  is  in 
consideration  of  wages  due  for  such  a  servant's  time,  as  was 
illegally  cleared  from  the  said  Dromond's  employ  in  New-Eng- 
land, and  doe  accordingly  order  the  same."    2  Hen.  158. 

1662.  c.  12. — "  Whereas  some  doubts  have  arisen  whether 
children  got  by  any  Englishman  upon  a  negro  woman  should 
be  slave  or  free.  Be  ity  &c.,  that  all  children  borne  in  this 
country  shall  be  held  bond  or  free,  only  according  to  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  mother:'^  By  c.  13,  women  servants;  whose  common 
employment  is  working  in  the  ground,  are  made  tithable. 

1663/  c.  8. — That  ranaways  be  pursued  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, '^  and  in  case  the  said  fugitives  shall,  notwithstanding 
such  pursuit,  make  an  escape  to  any  of  the  Dutch  plantations, 
it  is  enacted  that  letters  be  written  to  the  respective  governors 
of  those  plantations  to  make  seizure  of  all  such  fugitive  ser- 
vants, &c."— 2  Hen.  187. 

1666.  c.  9,  10. — Respecting  servants'  time,  and^runaways. — 
2  Hen.  239. 

1667.  c.  3. — "  That  the  conferring  of  baptisme  doth  not 
alter  the  condition  of  the  person  as  to  his  bondage  or  ffreedom, 
that  divers  masters,  ffi'eed  from  this  doubt,  may  more  care- 
fUly  endeavour  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  &c" — 2  Hen. 
260. 

1669.  c.  1.  An  act  about  the  casuaU  killing  of  slaves. — 
"  Whereas  the  only  law  in  force  for  the  punishment  of  refrac- 
tory servants  resisting  their  master,  mistress,  or  overseer,  can- 

^'^^^^^  ';.  not  be  inflicted  upon  negroes  [slaves  are  here  meant,  because 
^^  -* '  the  law  referred  to— 1661-2.  c.  104 — punishes  such  servants  by 
extending  their  time],"  nor  the  obstinacy  of  many  of  them  by 
other  than  violent  means  be  suppressed.  Be  it^  &c.,  if  any  slave 
resist  his  master  (or  other  by  his  master's  order  correcting  him) 
and  by  the  extremity  of  coercion  should  chance  to  die,  that  his 
death  shall  not  be  accounted  felony,  but  the  master  (or  that 
other  person,  &c.)  be  acquitted  from  molestation,  since  it  can- 
not be  presumed  that  prepensed  malice  (which  alone  makes 
murder  felony)  should  induce  any  man  to  destroy  his  own  es- 
tate. 2  Hen.  270.— Re-enacted  1705,  c.  49.  1723.  c.  4.  1748, 
c.  31.     Repealed  1788,  c.  23.  v.  2,  Tucker's  Bla.  app.  46. 

1670.  c.  3.  Election  of  Burgesses  by  whome.  "Whereas  the 
usual  way  of  chuseing  burgesses  by  the  votes  of  all  persons  who 
baveing  served  their  time  are  ffremen  of  this  country,  &c.  &a, 
and  whereas  the  lawes  of  England  grant  a  voyce  in  such  elec- 
tion, only  souch  as  by  their  estates  real  or  personall  have  inter- 

'  In  this  yeur  tax  inforreotioii  wu  plotted  hy  a  nwnbcr  of  Mrrants.    See  2  Buio. 
192. 
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est  enongli  to  bye  them  to  the  endeavour  of  the  publique 
good," — enacts  that  "  none  but  flfreeholders  and  housekeeperg" 
shall  have  votes.     [Comp.  law  1723,  c.  4.] 

c.  5.  "  Whereas  it  has  been  questioned  whether  Indiaiui 

or  negroes,  manumitted  or  othewise  free,  could  be  capable  of 
purchasing  Christian  servants,  it  is  enacted  that  no  negro  or 
Indian,  though  baptized  and  enjoying  their  own  freedom,  shall 
be  capable  of  any  such  purchase  of  Christians,  but  yet  not  do- 
barred  from  buying  any  of  their  own  nation  :"  c.  12,  "  whereas 
some  disputes  have  arisen  whether  Indians  taken  in  war  by  any 
other  nation,  and  by  that  nation  that  taketh  them  sold  to  the 
English,  are  servants  for  life  or  term  of  years,  it  is  resolved  and 
enacted  that  all  servants  not  being  Christians,  imported  into 
this  colony  by  shipping,*  shall  be  slaves  for  their  lives ;  but 
what  shall  come  by  land  shall  serve,  if  boys  or  girls  until  thirty 
years  of  age,  if  men  or  women,  twelve  years  and  no  longer." 
2  Hen.  280,  283.  1670,  ap.  20— extract  from  the  records  of  the 
general  court,  2  Hen.  509,  Hist.  Doc.  margin — "Convicts 
(called  '  jail  birds')  from  the  prisons  in  England,  not  permitted 
to  be  landed  in  Virginia." 

1671.  c.  7.  "That  any  strangers  desiring  to  make  this 
country  the  place  of  their  constant  residence,  may  upon  their 
petition  to,  &c.,  and  taking  the  oaths  &c.  to  his  majesty,  be  per- 
mitted  to  a  naturalization,  &c.  *  *  Provided  that  the  benefit 
of  such  naturalization  be  confined  and  esteemed  to  extend  only 
to  the  government  of  Virginia,  beyond  which  this  grand  assem« 
bly  pretend  to  noe  authority  of  warranting  its  suflBlciencie,  &c.'* 
2  Hen.  289. 

1676.    c.  1.  {Of  Laws  under  Bacon's  usurpation.)  An  act 
for  carrying  on  tvarre  against  the  barbarous  Indians — "  That 
all  Indians  taken  in  warre  be  held  and  accounted  slaves  dureing 
life."  2  Hen.  346. 

*  Shipping  seems  to  refer  to  negroes ;  but  it  is  snpposed  that  about  this  time  Indians 
were  imported  into  New  England  and  Virginia,  as  slaves,  from  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Spanish  Main.  1  Hildreth  Hist  522. 

Hist.  Docnments,  1670,  2  Hen.  616. — Enquiries  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
submitted  by  the  Lords  Commissioners,  &c.  Bjr  answers  to  questions  15  and  16,  it 
appears  that  of  40,000  persons,  there  were  2,000  **  black  slaves^  600  Christian  $ervan$9, 
and  that  the  yearly  immigration  of  servants  was  about  1,500,  of  which  most  are  English, 
few  Scotch,  and  fewer  IrUh,  and  not  above  two  or  three  ahipe  of  negroes  in  seven  yeariL* 
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1676 — 7.  *Order  that  Indian  captives  taken  by  soldiers  in 
war  should  be  the  property  of  such  captors.  2  Hen.  404 — and 
note  and  1679,  c.  1 ;  to  the  same  eflfect  2  Hen,  432,  440. 

1680.  c.  2.  An  act  for  naturalizaiion  by  Governor^  &c. 
c.  7,  An  act  ascertaining  the  time  when  negroe  children  shall  he 
tythahle,  c.  8,  An  act  ly  censing  a  free  trade  wUh  the  friendly 
Indians,  c.  10,  An  act  for  preventing  negroes  insurrections, 
"  Whereas  the  frequent  meeting  of  considerable  numbers  of  ne- 
groe slaves  under  pretence  of  feasts  and  burialls  is  judged  of 
dangerous  consequence," — enacts  that  no  negro  or  other  slave 
ahall  carry  arms  or  go  from  plantation  without  certificate,  and 
if  such  ^^  shall  presume  to  lift  up  his  hand  in  opposition  against 
any  Christian,"  shall  be  punished  with  thirty  lashes.  (See  L 
1748,  c.  38,  §  20.)  "  That  if  any  negro  or  other  slave  shall 
absent  himself  from  his  master's  service  and  lye  hid  and  lurk- 
ing in  obscure  places,  committing  injuries  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  shall  resist  any  person  or  persons  that  shall  by  lawful  au- 
thority be  employed  to  apprehend  and  take  the  said  negroe,  that 
.then,  in  case  of  such  resistance,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  per- ' 
son  or  persons  to  kill  the  said  negroe  or  slave  soe  lying  out  and 
resisting,  &c.  2  Hen.  464, 480, 481,  (continued,1705,  c  .49,  sec.  37.) 

1682,  c.  1. — An  act  to  repeale  a  former  law  making  Indians 
and  others  ffree. — 2  Hen.  490.  Preamble,  after  reciting  act  of 
1670,  c.  12,  "  and  for  as  much  as  many  negroes,  moores,  mol- 
latoes,  and  others,  borne  of  and  in  heathenish,  idollatrous,  pa- 
gan, and  Mahometan  parentage  and  country,  have  heretofore 
tod  hereafter  may  be  purchased,  procured,  or  otherwise  ob- 
teigned,  as  slaves,  of,  from,  or  out  of  such  their  heathenish 
country,  by  some  well-disposed  Christian,  who,  after  such  their 
obteining  and  purchasing  such  negroe,  moor,  or  molatto  as  their 
slave,  out  of  a  pious  zeale  have  wrought  the  conversion  of  such 
slave  to  the  Christian  faith,  which  by  the  laws  of  this  country 
doth  not  manumit  them  or  make  them  free,  and  afterwards  such 
their  conversion,  it  hath  and  may  often  happen   that   such 

'  The  third  charter,  so  called,  of  Virginia  is  dated  October  10,  1676.  The  most 
important  clause  in  connection  with  the  subject  is — ^*  declare  and  grant  that  all  the 
subjects  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors  from  time  to  time  inhabiting  within  our  colony 
and  plantation  of  Virginiiu  shall  have  their  immediate  dependence  upon  the  Crowu  of 
E  ngland,  nnder  the  rule,  &c.    2  Hen.  682. 
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master  or  owner  of  such  slave  being  by  some  reason  inforced  to 
bring  or  send  such  slave  into  this  country  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
for  his  necessity  or  advantage,  he,  the  said  master  or  owner  of 
such  servant,  which,  notwithstanding  his  conversion,  is  really 
his  slave,  or  his  factor  or  agent  must  be  constrained  either  tp 
carry  back  or  export  againe  the  said  slave  to  some  other  place 
where  they  may  sell  him  for  a  slave  or  else  depart  from  their 
just  right  and  tytle  to  such  slave,  and  sell  him  here  for  noe 
longer  time  than  the  English  or  other  Christians  are  to  serve, 
to  the  great  losse  and  damage  of  such  master  or  owner,  and  to 
the  great  discouragement  of  bringing  in  such  slaves  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  noe  advantage  at  all  to  the  planter  or  buyer ;  and 
whereas  alsoe  those  Indians  that  are  taken  in  warre  or  other- 
wise by  our  neighbouring  Indians,  confederates  or  tributaries  to 
his  majestic  and  this  his  plantation  of  Virginia,  are  slaves  to  the 
said  neighbouring  Indians  that  soe  take  them,  and  by  them  are 
likewise  sold  to  his  majesties  subjects  here,  as  slaves.  Bee  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  govemour,  councell,  and  burgesses  of 
this  general  assembly,  and  it  is  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  all  the  said  recited  act  of  the  third  of  October,  1670, 
be  and  is  hereby  repealed  and  made  utterly  voyd  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatsoever.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  all  servants  except  Turkes  and  Moores, 
whilst  in  amity  with  his  majesty,  which  from  and  after  publica- 
tion of  this  act  shall  be  brought  or  imported  into  this  country 
either  by  sea  or  land,  whether  negroes.  Moors,  mollatoes  or  In* 
dians,  who  and  whose  parentage  and  native  country  are  not 
Christian  at  the  time  of  their  first  purchase  of  such  servant  by 
some  Christian,  though  afterwards  and  before  such  their  im- 
portation and  bringing  into  this  country,  they  shall  be  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  all  Indians  which  shall  hereafter  be 
sold  by  our  neighbouring  Indians,  or  any  other  trafiqueing  with 
us,  as  for  slaves,  are  hereby  adjudged,  deemed,  and  taken,  and 
shall  be  adjudged,  deemed,  and  taken  to  be  slaves,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  any  law,  usage,  or  custome  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." This  provision,  re-enacted  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  in  the  revisions  of  1705.  c.  49,  §  4.  1753,  c.  2. 
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1682,  c.  2. — An  act  declaring  Indian  women  servants  tUh^ 
ables. — Whereas  it  hath  been  doubted  whether  Indian  women 
servants  sold  to  the  English  above  the  age  of  sixteene  yeares  be 
tjthable.  Be  it,  dkc,  that  all  Indian  women  are  and  shall  be 
tythables,  and  ought  to  pay  levies  in  like  manner  as  negroe 
women  brought  into  this  country  doe  and  ought  to  pay. 

1682,  c.  3. — An  additional  act  for  the  better  preventing  in- 
surrections  by  negroes. — 2  Hen.  490,  492. 

1684,  c.  3. — "  An  act  repealing  act  concerning  the  pursuit 
of  runawayes"  (1663,  c.  8),  because  found  '*  by  experience  to 
be  inconveniente." — 3  Hen.  12. 

1691,  c.  9. — An  a^t  for  a  free  trade  with  Indians, — (He- 
mug's  note.) — "  This  act  was  re-enacted  in  the  revisal  of  1705, 
and  again  in  the  edition  of  1733,  in  which  last  it  forms  sect.  12, 
of  ch.  52.  This  is  the  same  law  on  which  the  old  general  court 
first  founded  their  decision,  that  the  right  of  making  slaves  of 
Indians  was  taken  away  ;  though  at  that  time  it  had  not  been 
discovered  that  the  act  existed  as  far  back  as  1691.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals  have  since  extended  the  principle  to 
cases  where  Indians  were  brought  in  between  1691  and  1705.* 
c.  16. — An  a^t  for  suppressing  outlying  slaves. — That  such 
slaves  shall  be  arrested  by  the  sheriff  or  a  justice's  warrant ; 
that  in  case  of  resistance,  &c.,  "  in  such  cases  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful!  for  such  person  or  persons  to  kill  and  distroy  such 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  other  slave  or  slaves  by  gunn  or  any 
otherwaise  whatsoever."  Compensation  to  be  made  to  master 
in  such  case.  "  And  for  prevention  of  that  abominable  mixture 
and  spurious  issue,  which  hereafter  may  encrease  in  this  do- 
minion, as  well  by  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians  intermar- 
rying with  English  or  other  white  women,  as  by  their  unlawful 
accompanying  with  one  another.  Be  it,  dtc,  That  for  the  time 
to  come  whatsoever  English  or  other  white  man  or  woman  being 
free  shall  intermarry  with  a  negroe,  mulatto,  or  Indian  man  or 
woman,  bond  or  free,  shall  within  three  months  after  such  mar- 


'  See  Hudgins  v,  Wrights,  1  Hen.  and  Mnnford*8  R.  p.  139;  Pallas  and  oth.  r* 
Hin  and  oth.  2  do.  p.  149  ;  BuU  v,  Rachel,  4  Munfoid's  R.  p.  209 ;  also,  1  Hen.  Stat. 
Pref.  vL 
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riage  be  banished  and  removed  from  this  dominion  for  ever,  and 
that  the  justices  of  each  respective  countie  within  this  do- 
minion make  it  their  particular  care  that  this  act  be  put  in  ef- 
fectual execution/'  Other  provisions  are  :  white  women  having 
a  bastard  by  a  negro  or  mulatto,  to  pay  £15  sterling,  in  default 
of  payment  to  be  sold  for  five  years,  such  bastard  to  be  bound 
by  church  wardens  till  thirty  years  of  age.  Servant  women  of- 
fending, to  be  likewise  sold  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
service.  "  And  for  as  much  as  great  inconveniences  may  happen 
to  this  country  by  the  setting  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  free,  by 
their  either  entertaining  negro  slaves  from  their  master's  servicOy 
or  receiving  stolen  goods,  or  being  grown  old  bringing  a  charge 
upon  the  country ;  for  prevention  thereof,  Be  it^  dtc,  That  no  negro 
or  mulatto  be,  after  the  end  of  this  present  session  of  assembly^ 
set  free  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  unless  such  person 
or  persons,  their  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  such  negro  or  negroes  out  of  the  country  within 
six  months  after  such  setting  them  free,  upon  penalty  of  paying 
ten  pounds  sterling  to  the  church  wardens  of  the  parish  where 
such  person  shall  dwell,  with  which  money  or  so  much  thereof 
as  shall  be  necessary,  the  said  church  wardens  are  to  cai;se  the 
said  negro  or  mulatto  to  be  transported  out  of  the  country,  &c. 

1692,  c.  3. — An  act  for  the  more  speedy  prosecution  of  slaves 
committing  capital  crimes. — ("  This  is  the^rs^  law  constituting 
a  tribunal  expressly  for  the  trial  of  slaves." — Marg.  note.) 
Whereas  a  speedy  prosecution  of  negroes  and  other  slaves  for 
capital  offences  is  absolutely  necessarie,  that  others  being  detered 
by  the  condign  punishment  inflicted  on  such  offenders  may  vig- 
orously proceed  in  their  labours  and  be  affrighted  to  commit  the 
like  crimes  and  offences ;  and  whereas  such  prosecution  has  been 
hitherto  obstructed  by  reason  of  the  charge  and  delay  attending 
the  same ;  Be  it,  &c."  Slave  committing  a  capital  offence  to 
be  committed  to  the  jail  of  the  county  ;  sheriff  to  give  notice  to 
the  governor,  "  who  is  desired  and  impowered  to  issue  out  a  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer  directed  to  such  persons  of  the 
said  county  as  he  shall  think  fitt,  which  persons  forthwith  after 
the  receipt  of  the  said  commission  are  required  and  commanded 
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publicly  at  the  court  house  of  the  said  county  to  cause  the  of- 
fender to  be  arraigned  and  indicted,  «nd  to  take  for  evidence 
the  confession  of  the  party,  or  the  oaths  of  two  witnesses,  or  of 
one  with  pregnant  circumstances,  without  the  solemnitie  of  jury, 
and  the  offender  being  found  guilty  as  aforesaid,  to  pass  judg- 
ment as  the  law  of  England  provides  in  the  like  case  and  on 
such  judgment  to  award  execution."     See  1705,  c.  11. 

1688,  c.  12. — An  act  for  laying  an  imposition  upon  servants 
and  slaves  imported  into  this  country ^  dtc. — 3  Hen.  193.  For  a 
history  of  the  legislation  of  Virginia  imposing  duties  on  imported 
slaves,  and  titles  of  twenty-three  several  statutes  from  this  date 
to  1772,  see  2  Tucker's  BL,  App.  49. 

1705,  c.  2. — An  a<)t  regulating  elections^  dtc. — 3  Hen.  236, 
Sec.  3  enacts  that  "every  freeholder"  shall  appear  and  vote 
under  a  penalty.  4.  Excepts  from  the  obligation  and  right  any 
fieeholder  "  being  a  feme-sole  or  feme-covert,  in  fact,  under  age, 
or  recusant  convict.  6.  "  Every  person  who  hath  an  estate,  &c., 
shall  be  accounted  a  freeholder." 

1705,  c.  4. — An  act  declaring  who  shall  not  hear  office  in 
this  country. — 3  Hen.  260.  "  That  no  person  whatsoever  al-. 
ready  convicted,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  convicted,  &c.,  of 
treason,  murther,  felony,  &c.,  &c.,  nor  any  negro,  mulatto,  or 
Indian,  shall  from  and  after  the  publication  of  this  act  bear  any 
office  ecclesiasticall,  civiU,  or  military,  or  be  in  any  place  of 
public  trust  or  power,  within  this  her  majesty's  colony  and  do- 
minion of  Virginia,  and  that  if  any  person  convicted  as  aforesaid, 
or  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  shall  presume  to  take  upon  him, 
&c.,"  and  for  clearing  all  manner  of  doubts  which  hereafter  may 
happen  to  arise  upon  the  construction  of  this  act,  or  any  other 
act,  who  shall  be  accounted  a  mulatto.  Be  it,  (kcy  That  the 
child  of  an  Indian,  and  the  child,  grandchild,  or  great  grandchild 
of  a  negro  shall  be  deemed,  accounted,  held,  and  taken  to  be  a 
mulatto."  No  provision  against  their  voting,  c.  7,  3  Hen.  258, 
re-enacts  the  law  of  1661-2,  c.  64,  respecting  tithables. 

c.  11.  An  act  for  the  speedy  and  easy  prosecution  of 

slaves  committing  capitall  crimes. — 3  Hen.  269.  Similar  to  the 
act  of  1692,  c.  3,  but  compensates  the  owner  upon  the  conviction 
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of  the  slave.    c.  12.  "  An  act  to  prevent  the  clandestine 

transportation  or  carrying  of  persons  in  debt,  servants  and  slaves, 
out  of  this  colony." — 3  Hen.  S70. 

c.  19. — An  act  for  establishing  the  general  courts  dkc 

In  §  31,  "  That  Popish  recusants,  convict  negroes,  mulattoes, 
and  Indian  servants  and  others,  not  being  Christians,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  persons  incapable  in  law  to  be  witnesses 
in  any  cases  whd.t8oever." 

— —  c.  23. — An  act  declaring  the  negrOy  mulaUOy  and  Indian 
slaves  within  this  dominion  to  he  real  estate, — 3  Hen.  333,  sec.  1. 
The  words  are,  "  to  be  real  estate  (and  not  chattels)."  This 
affected  slave  property  only  under  the  laws  of  descent  and  de- 
vise, judgments,  executions,  &c.  See  Chinn  v.  Respass,  1  Mun- 
roe's  R.  28. 

c.  45. — An  act  for  naluralization. — 3  Hen.  434,  sec.  1. 

Aliens  may  be  naturalized  by  "  the  governor  or  commander-in- 
chief  of  this  colony  and  dominion."  Sec.  7  "  Provided  that 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  enable  or 
give  power  or  privilege  to  any  foreigner  to  do  or  execute  any 
.matter  or  thing,  which  by  any  of  the  acts  made  in  England 
concerning  her  majesty's  plantations  he  is  disabled  to  do  or  exe- 
cute." 

c.  48. — An  act  concerning  marriages. — 3  Hen.  441, 

§  6.  Servants  not  to  marry  without  consent,  &c.   Penalties. 

c.  49. — An  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves^  3  Hen. 

447,  sec.  1. — How  long  servants  without  indenture,  being  Chris- 
tains'or  of  Christian  parentage,  shall  serve.  2.  The  age  to.be  ad- 
judged by  the  court.  3.  When  to  produce  their  indentures. 
4.'  Who  shall  be  slaves  (similar  to  1682,  c  1).  5.  Penalty  for 
importing  and  selling  iree  persons  as  slaves.  6.  "  Provided  al- 
ways that  a  slave's  being  in  England,  shall  not  be  sufficient  to 
discharge  him  of  his  slavery,  without  other  proof  of  his  being 
manumitted  there."  7.  Duty  of  masters  to  servants,  restriction 
as  to  correction.  8.  Complaints  of  servants,  how  redressed.  9. 
Sick  and  disabled  servants,  how  provided  for.  10.  Servants' 
wages,  how  recovered.  11.  And  for  a  further  Christian  care  and 
usage  of  all  Christian  servants.    Be  it,  &c,f  that  no  negroes,  mu- 
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lattos  or  Indians,  although  Christians,  Jews,  or  Moors,  Mahomet- 
ans, or  other  infidels,  shall,  at  any  time,  purchase  any  Christian 
servant  nor  any  other,  except  of  their  own  complexion,  or  such  as 
are  declared  slaves  by  this  act ;  and  if  any  negro,  mulatto  or  In- 
dian, Jew,  Moor,  Mahometan,  or  other  infidel,  or  such  as  are  de- 
clared slaves  by  this  act,  shall,  notwithstanding,  purchase  any 
Christian  white  servant,  the  said  servant  shall,  ipso  facto,  become 
ftee  and  acquit  from  any  service  then  due,  and  shaU  be  bo  held, 
deemed,  and  taken.  And  if  any  person,  having  such  Christian  ser- 
vant, shall  intermarry  with  any  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian, 
Jew,  Moor,  Mahometan,  or  other  infidel,  every  Christian  white  ser- 
vant of  every  such  person  so  intermarrying,  shall,  ipso  factOj 
become  free  and  acquit  from  any  service  then  due  to  such  mas- 
ter or  mistress  so  intermarrying,  as  aforesaid."     12.  "  Contracts 
of  masters  with  their  servants  void,  unless  approved  in  court." 
^  13.  Provides  fi-eedom  dues  at  expiration  of  indentures  of  ser- 
vants.    14.  Penalty  on  servants  resisting  their  masters.     15. 
Penalty  for  dealing  with  servants  or  slaves,  without  leave  of 
their  owners.      16.  Punishment  by  stripes  for  so  doing.     17. 
Servants  may  be  whipped  in  lieu  of  fines,  for  a  breach  of  penal 
laws.     18.  Women  servants  having  bastards,  to  serve  longer 
than  a  year.     19.  "  And  for  a  further  prevention  of  that  abomi- 
nable mixture  and  spurious  issue,  which  may  hereafter  increase 
in  this,  her  majesty's  colony  and  dominion,  as  well  by  English 
and  other  white  men  and  women  intermarrying  with  negroes  or 
mulattos,  as  by  their  unlawful  coition  with  them.     Be  it,  &c. 
That  whatsoever  English  or  other  white  man  or  woman,  being 
free,  shall  intermarry  with  a  negro  or  mulatto  man  or  woman, 
bond  or  free,  shall,  by  judgment  of  the  county  court,  be  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  there  remain  during  the  space  of  six 
months,  without  bail  or  mainprise  ;  and  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
ten  pounds,  &c.     20.  Penalty  on  ministers  marrying  them.  21. 
Freedom  of  servants  to  be  recorded.     Penalty  for  entertaining 
them  without  certificate.     Bemainder  contains  various  police 
r^ulations  relating  to  slaves.     Sec.  36  is  as  follows  : — 

'^  And  also  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared,  that  baptism 
of  slaves  doth  not  exempt  them  from  bondage ;  and  that  all 
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children  shall  be  bond  or  free,  according  to  the  condition  of 
their  mothers,  and  the  particular  directions  of  this  act." 

Sec.  37,  provides  for  the  apprehension  of  outlying  slaves, 
that  they  may  be  killed  if  resisting  (as  in  1680,  c.  10),  disor- 
derly slaves  when  may  be  dismembered  on  order  of  court. 
Sec.|38.  Value  of  slaves  killed  according  to  the  act  to  be  paid  to  the 
owner :  41  repeals  all  previous  acts  relating  to  servants  and  slaves. 

c.  52.  An  dd  for  prevention  of  misunderstandings  6e- 

tioeen  the  tributary  Indians  and  other  of  her  majesty's  subjects  of 
this  colony  and  dominion,  and  for  a  free  and  open  trade  vnth 
aU  Indians  whatsoever.  (See  1691,  c.  9.  1753,  c.  2.  II., 
Tucker's  BL  Ap.  47,  n.)     3  Hen.  464. 

1711,  c.  1. — An  act  for  appointing  Rangers,  4  Hen.  10. 
^^  That  if  any  Indian  or  Indians  so  taken  shall  upon  examina- 
tion or  tryal  be  found  to  belong  to  any  of  the  nations  in  waiT 
with  this  government,  such  Indian  and  Indians  shall  be  trans- 
ported and  sold,  and  the  benefit  of  said  sale  shall  entirely  be- 
long to  that  party  of  rangers  by  which  they  were  apprehended." 

1728|  c.  3. — Another  act  relating  to  Indians.  Indians  of- 
fending against  the  terms  of  certain  treaties,  '^  to  suffer  death  or 
be  transported  to  the  West  Indies,  there  to  be  sold  as  slaves  as 
shall  be  awarded  by  the  courts,  &c."    4  Hen.  103. 

17523|  c.  2. — An  ad  for  the  better  settling  and  regulation  of 
the  militia.  Sec.  6,  7  provides, — Free  negroes,  mulattos,  or 
Indians  may  be  listed  and  emploied  as  drummers  or  trumpeters 
in  servile  labor,  but  are  not  to  bear  arms.  c.  4.  An  act  direct^ 
ing  the  trial  of  slaves  committing  capital  crimes^  and  for  the 
more  effectual  punishing  conspiracies  and  insurrections  of  them, 
and  for  the  better  government  of  negroes,  mulattos  and  Indians, 
bond  or  free.  Sec.  1  relates  to  the  punishment  of  plots,  &c. 
3  provides  for  proceedings  against  slaves  committing  capital 
crimes,  similar  to  1706,  c.  11,  and  1692,  c.  3,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  allowance  in  such  cases  of  ^'  the  testimony  of  negros, 
mulattos  or  Indians,  bond  or  free,  with  frequent  circumstances 
as  shall  to  them  (the  justices)  seem  convincing,'^  &c.  17. 
'^  That  no  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  slaves  shall  be  set  free 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  except  for  some  meritorious 

16 
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senrices,  to  be  adjudged  and  allowed  by  the  goyemor  and  conn- 
cily  &c/'  18.  Dismembering  of  slaves  (explains  1705,  c.  49, 
B.  37,)  piOTided  for.  19.  Death  of  slave  under  dismember- 
ment, not  punishable,  if  not  intended  ;  ^^  neither  shall  any  per- 
son whatsoever  who  shall  be  indicted  for  the  murder  of  any 
slave,  and  upon  trial  shall  be  found  guilty  only  of  manslaugh- 
ter, incur  any  forfeiture  or  punishment  for  such  offence  or  mis- 
fortune.'' (Repealed  1788,  c.  23,  see  2  Tucker's  BL  App.  66.) 
21.  All  free  negroes,  &c.  (except  tributary  Indians),  above 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  their  wives  declared  tithable.  22. 
Ohildren  of  mulatto  or  Indian  women,  bound  to  serve  for  years, 
how  long  to  serve.  23.  ^^  That  no  free  negro,  mulatto  or  In- 
dian, whatsoever,  shall  hereafter  have  any  vote  at  the  election  of 
burgesses,  or  any  other  election  whatsoever."  (See  1785,  c.  55  ; 
1794,  c.  17.)    4  Hen.  119,  126.» 

1726,  c.  4 — An  act  for  amending  an  tct  concerning  aer- 
vania  and  slaves,  and  for  the  furtJier  preventing  the  clandestine 
transportation  of  persons  out  of  this  colony,  mostly  regards  the 
exportation  of  runaway  slaves,  whose  owners  cannot  be  discov- 
ered.   4  Hen.  168. 

1727,  c.  11. — An  act  to  explain  andamendtheactfor  dedar- 
ing  slaves  to  bereal  estate.  §  3.  ^^  Slaves  to  pass  as  chattels"  (mar- 
gin) may  be  conveyed  as  such  by  will,  by  deed  of  gift  or  of  sale. 

1732,  c.  7.  An  act  for  settling  some  doubts,  ike,  sec.  5. 
^^  And  whereas  negroes,  mulattos,  and  Indians,  have  lately  been 
frequently  allowed  to  give  testimony  as  lawful  witnesses  in  the 
general  court  and  other  courts  of  this  colony,  when  they  have 
professed  themselves  to  be  Christians,  and  been  able  to  give  some 
account  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  but  foras- 
much as  they  are  people  of  such  base  and  corrupt  natures  that 
the  credit  of  their  testimony  cannot  be  certainly  depended  upon, 
and  some  juries  have  altogether  rejected  their  evidence  and  oth- 
ers have  given  fiill  credit  thereto  "-—enacts  that  negroes,  mulat- 
tos, and  Indians,  whether  slaves  or  free,  shall  be  disabled  to  be  wit- 
nesses, except  on  the  trial  of  a  slave  for  a  capital  offence,  and  refers 

'  See  3  Clialznen'  Opimoofl,  p.  118.  ODinion  of  West  affainst  the  pK^riety  of  aano- 
tfotdngthii  tectum  of  this  «ct,  on  the  ground  that  no  distinction  diooldbe  m«de  between 
fteepenou^  inieipeottooolor. 
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to  1723,  c.  4,  how  bucIi  testimony  shall  be-  taken.-— 4  Hen. 
325. 

1734,  c.  8.  An  act  for  allowing  Indians  to  be  wttnessea  in 
criminal  offences  committed  by  Indiana. — 4  Hen.  405. 

1744,  c.  13.  An  act  to  amendy  Ac,j  sec.  2,  provides  that 
'^  any  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  being  a  Christian,  shall  be 
admitted  in  any  court  of  this  colony,  or  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  be  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  give  evidence  for  or  against 
any  other  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  whether  slave  or  free,  in  all 
causes  whatsoever,  as  well  civil  as  criminal,  any  law,  custom  or 
usage  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. — ^5  Hen.  244. 

,  1748^  c.  2.  An  act  declaring  slaves  to  be  personal  estaie^ 
and  for  other  purposes  iherein  mentioned.  This  act,  with  oth- 
ers of  this  session,  having  been  repealed  by  the  king,  representa- 
tion was  made  against  the  repeal,  assigning  reasons,  see  5  Hen. 
432-448. » 

1748,  c.  14,  a  revision  of  laws  under  an  act  of  1745,  see  1 
Hen.  pref.  vi.  An  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves.  Be- 
enacts  most  of  previous  laws  on  this  subject.  Sec.  1.  How  long 
servants  imported  without  indentures  shall  serve.  2.  What 
persons  imported  shall  be  slaves, — same  rule  as  in  1705,  c.  49, 
s.  4.,  and  in  1682,  c.  1,  s.  3.  A  penalty  for  importing  and  selling 
a  free  person  as  a  slave.  4.  ^^  That  a  slave's  being  in  England 
shall  not  be  a  discharge  from  slavery,  without  proof  of  being 
manumitted  there  ;  and  that  baptism  of  slaves  doth  not  exempt 
them  from  bondage  ;  and  that  all  children  shall  be  bond  or  free 
according  to  the  condition  of  their  mothers,  and  the  particular 
directions  of  this  act."  5.  Masters'  duty  to  servants, — "  that 
they  shall  not  give  immoderate  correction,  nor  whip  a  Christian 
white  servant  naked  without  an  older  from  a  justice  of  the 
peace,"  &c.  6.  Justices  to  receive  servants'  complaints,  pro- 
ceeding thereon.  7.  No  contracts  between  masters  and -ser- 
vants unless  in  court — servants  shall  have  the  property  of  their 
own  effects — sick  or  lame  servants  may  not  be  discharged.  8. 
Servants  shall  have  their  freedom  dues.  9.  Same  as  1705,  o, 
49,  s.  11.       10.  Penalty  for  dealing  with  servants  or  slaves. 

>  Tluf  itatate  did  not  dun^  the  law.    SUtm  mt/b  xmI  Mtiito,  in  1777,    Sm 
CUim  9.  Re^MwSy  1  Miiiiit)e*t  R.,  87. 
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11.  Duty  of  seryants ;  their  pnnishment  in  case  of  resistance. 

12.  Punishment  by  whipping  in  lieu  of  fine.  13.  Servants 
when  free  to  have  a  certificate.  14-22.  Bespecting  runaway 
servants.  Sec.  19,  provides  that  runaways  belonging  to  inhab- 
itants of  Maryland  and  Carolina  may  be  detained  until  claimed 
by  their  owners.  23,24.  Bespecting  servants  contracting  to 
serve  by  the  year,  and  apprentices.  25.  Stealing  made  a 
felony  without  clergy. 

c.  22.  An  act  to  prevent  the  clandestine  transportation  or 

carrying  of  persons  in  debty  servants  or  slaves,  out  of  this  colony, 

c.  38.  An  a>ct  directing  the  trial  of  slaves  committing 

capital  crimes,  and  for  the  more  effectual  punishing  conspiracies 
and  insurrections  of  them,  and  for  the  better  govemm^ent  of  ne- 
groes, mtUattoes,  and  Indians,  bond  or  free.  §  1-10.  Punish- 
ment for  certain  crimes,  like  1723,  c.  4.  11.  Excludes  the 
testimony  of  negroes,  &c.,  slave  or  free,  except  on  trial  of  slaves 
for  capital  offences.  12.  Admits  testimony  of  firee  negro,  &c., 
being  a  Christian,  against  or  between  other  negroes,  &c. 
13-16.  Of  unlawful  meetings  of  slaves.  17.  Punishment  of 
slaves  for  being  found  abroad  without  leave.  18,  19.  Arms 
and  ammunition  not  allowed  to  negroes,  &c.,  except  those  on 
the  frontier,  having  a  license.  20.  Negro  lifting  his  hand 
against  a  white  person  shall  receive  thirty  lashes.  21.  Against 
outlying  slaves.  22.  Their  value,  if  killed  in  the  attempt  to 
seize  them  as  such,  to  be  paid  by  the  public.  23, 24, 25.  Be- 
specting homicide  of  slaves,  dismembering  of  disorderly  slaves, 
as  in  1723,  c.  4,  s.  18,  19.  26.  Slaves  freed  without  legal  li- 
cense may  be  sold  by  the  churchwardens. — ^5  Hen.  432,  547  ;  6 
Hen.  40,  104. 

1763,  c.  7.  An  act  for  the  better  governm>ent  of  servants  and 
slaves.  Most  of  the  acts  of  1748,  having  been  repealed  by  the 
king,  1752,  this  is  substantially  a  re-enactment  of  1748,  c.  14, 
which  had  been  so  repealed — see  6  Hen.  215.  . 

1767|  c.  3.  Bespecting  the  militia,  as  to  enlisted  free  n^roes, 
the  same  as  in  1723,  c.  2. — 17  Hen.  93. 

1766,  c.  24.  An  act  to  prevent  the  practice  of  selling  per- 
sons as  slaves  that  are  not  so,  Ac. — 8  Hen.  133. 
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c.  25.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  for  the  better  government 

of  servants  and  slaves  (1753,  c.  7)  :    in  respect  to  ranawaya 

c.  26.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  (1748,  c.  38)  which  for 

the  trial  of  slaves  required  the  issue  of  a  special  commission : — 
Sec.  1,  provides  for  issuing  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
directed  to  the  justices  of  each  county  respectively,  empowering 
them  from  time  to  time  to  try,  condemn  and  execute,  or  otherwise 
punish  or  acquit,  aU  slaves  committing  capital  crimes  within  theii 
county  ;  and  when  any  commission  for  constituting  justices  of 
the  peace  shall  hereafter  issue,  a  general  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  shall  be  sent  therewith,  &c. 
2.  Court  how  convened,  &c.,  "without  the  solemnity  of  a 
jury,"  &c.  Another  sec.  allows  benefit  of  clergy  where  a  slave  is 
convicted  of  manslaughter  for  killing  a  slave. — 8  Hen.  133,  135, 
137. 

1769,  c.  19.  An  act  to' amend  the  adj  tfc,  (the  same  act  of 
1748,  c.  38.)  Sec.  1,  reciting  that  by  the  act  "  the  county 
courts  within  this  dominion  are  impowered  to  punish  outlying 
slaves  who  cannot  be  reclaimed,  which  punishment  is  often  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  offence  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
humanity.  Be  it,  Ac.,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  county 
court  to  order  and  direct  castration  of  any  slave,  except  such 
slave  shall  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  ravish  a  white  woman, 
in  which  case  they  may  inflict  such  punishment." 

The  remaining  sections  relate  to  runaway  slaves. 

c.  37.  An  act  for  exempting  free  negro,  mulatto,  and 

Indian  women  from  the  payment  of  levies — referring  to  previous 
statutes  declaring  such  persons  tithable,  and  chargeable  with 
public,  &c.,  levies,  "  which  is  found  very  burdensome  to  such 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians,  and  is  moreover  derogatory  to 
the  rights  of  freebomsubjects" — enacts  that  "all  free  negro, 
mulatto  and  Indian  women,  and  aU  wives,  other  than  slaves,  of 
fr^e  negroes,  mulattoes  and  Indians,"  shall  be  exempted. — 8 
Hen.  358,  393. 

1772,1  Q^  9   j^^  Q^^  Jq^  amending  the  acts  concerning  the 

*  Aa  an  expreaaion  of  the  aeiiM  of  the  people  of  Vixginia,  at  this  time,  on  the  fob- . 
jeot  of  alaTeiy:  aee  Petitioii  of  the  Houae  of  Buigenet,  April  1,  1772,  addreaaed  to 
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trials  and  ouUawrieB  of  alaves.  Sec.  1.  Slaves  oonvicted  of  hotiBO- 
breaking  in  the  night,  are  not  excluded  fiom  clergy  unlees  a  free- 
man in  the  like  case  would  be  so.  2.  Sentence  of  death  not  to 
be  passed  upon  a  slave,  unless  four  of  the  court,  being  a  ma- 
jority, concur.  3.  That  no  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  of 
this  Colony  shall,  by  virtue  of  the  said  act,  issue  a  proclamation 
against  any  slave  authorisdng  any  person  to  kill  or  destroy  such 
slave,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  satis&ction  of  such  justice  or 
justices  that  such  slave  is  outlying  and  doing  mischief;  and  if 
any  slave  shall  hereafter  be  killed  or  destroyed  by  virtue  of  any 
proclamation,  issued  contrary  to  this  act,  the  owner  or  proprietor 
of  such  slave  shall  not  be  paid  for  such  slave  by  the  publio ; 
any  thing  in  the  said  recited  act  (1748,  c.  38.  §  21,  22.)  to  the 
contrary,  &c, 

177&*  Ordinance  of  convention,  c.  4,  sec.  2,  that  the  voters 
for  representatives  shall  be  "the  freeholders  properly  qualified 
by  law  to  vote  for  burgesses;"  c.  7,  one  clause  provides  for  the 
transportation  to  the  West  India  islands  of  any  slave,  "  taken 
in  arms  against  this  colony,  or  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy, 
through  their  own  choice,"  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  : — the 
owners  to  be  paid.     9  Hen.  1 06. 

1776,  June  12.  By  the  Convention  of  Delegates,  the  ordi- 
nance 9  Hen.  109,  unanimously  adopted,  known  as  the  Virginia 
Declaration  of  Rights  (1  Hen.  47),  of  which  the  first  article 
reads,  "  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independ- 
ent, and  have  certain  inherent  rights  of  which  when  they  enter 
into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot  by  any  compact  deprive  or 
divest  their  posterity  ;  namely  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  lib- 
erty, with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and 
the  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety.'     The  fourth 

the  Elng,  **  to  remove  all  those  rettraintB  on  jonr  Majesty's  goyemors  of  this  colony 
which  may  inhibit  theur  assenting  to  snch  laws  as  may  check  so  yeiy  pernicious  a  com- 
mercCf"  meaning  the  importation  of  slaves,  2  Tncker's  Blaokstone,  App.  61. 

*  See  conflict  of  judicial  opinion  as  to  the  personal  extent  of  this  article  in  Hn^ 

S'ms  V.  Wrights,  1  Hen.  &  Munford's  R  pp.  184,  148.  Wherein  the  Chancellor, 
eoige  WySie  (one  of  the  signers  of  the  Continental  Declaration  of  IndependenceX 
"  on  &e  ground  that  freedom  is  the  birth-right  of  every  human  being,  which  senti- 
ment is  stroufflv  inculcated  in  the  first  article  of  our  '  political  catechism/  the  bill  of 
rights — ^he  laid  it  down  as  a  general  position,  that  whenever  one  person  claims  to  hold 
another  in  sUvezy,  the  omupreibaM  lies  on  the  olaimant"    The  Court  of  A|^eali 
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article — ^^  That  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclusiTe 
or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  community,  &c/' 
The  sixth — ^^ That jUmen,  having  sufficient  evidence  of  per- 
manent common  interest  with  and  attachment  to  the  conmm* 
nity,  have  the  right  of  suffrage/'  &c. 

1776,  June  26.  In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  or 
form  of  government,  9  Hen.  112,  adopted  by  the  Del^ates,  is 
recited  that  the  King  had  perverted  the  kingly  office  into  a 
'^detestable  and  insupportable  tyranny,  by  — *'  &c.,  among  \V 
which — '^  prompting  our  negroes  to  rise  in  arms  among  us-— 
those  very  negroes  whom,  by  an  inhuman  use  of  his  negativ0| 
he  hath  refused  us  permission  to  exclude  by  law."  No  formal 
bill  of  rights  is  incorporated  with  this  constitution.  The  seventh 
article  provides  that  '^  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of 
members  for  both  Houses,  shaU  remain  as  exercised  at  present.'' 

§  219.  Legislation  of  Mabtland. 

The  territory  constituting  the  present  State  of  Maryland 
had,  before  the  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore,  June  20,  1632,^ 
been  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Virginia  colony.  What- 
ever laws  had  territorial  extent  in  Virginia  before  that  date^ 
may  be  taken  to  have  been  law  in  Maryland. 

1637.  In  the  assembly  of  this  year,  the  first  of  the  colony, 
the  freemen  agreed  to  a  number  of  bills  which  were  never  enacted 


h«ld  :— '*  This  Conrt,  not  approving  of  the  Chancel]or*8  principles  mnd  reaaoning  in  his 
decree  made  in  this  cause,  except  ao  far  aa  the  same  relates  to  white  persons  and  native 
American  Indiaiu^  hut  entirely  disapproving  thereof  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  na- 
tive AfricanM  and  their  descendants,  who  have  heen  and  are  now  held  aa  alavea  by  tbt 
citizens  of  this  State,  and  discovering  no  other  error,**  &c 

*  The  charter,  ?.  7,  granted  legislative  powers  to  the  Lord  Proprietor,  "  with  Uie 
advice,  assent  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  of  the  same  province  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates  or  deputies,**  *  *  *'  so,  nevertheless,  that  the 
laws  aforesaid  be  consonant  to  reason,  and  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary,  but  (so  far  aa 
conveniently  may  be)  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes,  customs  and  rights  of  this  our 
kingdom  of  England.*'  Sec.  8,  mentions  **the  Freeholders  of  the  said  Province, 
their  delegates,  &c.  Sec.  10,  provides,  "  that  all  and  singular  the  subjects  and  liege- 
men of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  transplanted  or  hereafter  to  be  transplanted  into 
the  province  aforesaid,  and  the  children  of  them  and  of  others  their  descendants, 
whether  already  bom  there  or  hereafter  to  be  bom,  be  and  shall  be  natives  and  liege- 
men of  us,  &c.,  &c.  *  *  and  likewise  all  priidleges,  franchises,  and  liberties  of 
this  our  kingdom  of  England,  freely,  &o.,  have  and  possess,"  &0.,  &c  Bacon's  laws 
of  Maryland. 
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into  lawB.  A  list  only  of  these  has  been  preserved,  of  which  one 
is  A  bill  for  punishment  of  HI  servants,  another  for  limiting 
the  times  of  service.  See  Bacon's  laws,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing citations  of  laws  are  taken, 

1638,  c.  2.  An  act  ordaining  certain  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  this  province  (limited  to  three  years).  The  fourth 
section  provides,  ^'  The  inhabitants  shall  have  all  their  rights 
and  liberti^  according  to  the  great  charter  of  England." 

In  a  list  of  bills  twice  read,  and  engrossed  but  never  passed, 
is  An  act  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  **  They  are  thus  enu- 
merated in  the  Bill,  tnz.,  all  Christian  inhabitants  (slaves  ex- 
cepted) to  have  and  f  njoy  all  such  rights,  liberties,  immunities, 
privileges  and  free  customs,  within  this^  province,  as  any  natural 
bom  subject  of  England  hath  or  ought  to  have  or  enjoy  in  the 
realm  of  England,  by  force  or  virtue  of  the  common  law  or  stat- 
ute law  of  England,  saving  in  such  cases  as  the  same  are  or  may 
be  altered  or  changed  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  this  prov- 
ince, &c"  • 

1641,  c.  6.  An  act  against  Fugitives. — "  This  act  (which 
made  it  felony  of  death,  together  with  forfeiture  of  lands,  goods, 
&c.,  for  any  apprentice  servant  to  depart  away  secretly  from 
his  or  her  master  or  dame,  with  intent  to  convey  him  or  herself 
away  out  of  the  province  ;  and  in  any  other  person  that  should 
wiUingly  accompany  such  servant  in  such  unlawful  departure, 
unless  his  Lordship  or  his  Lieutenant-G-eneral  should  think 
proper  to  change  such  pains  of  death  into  a  servitude  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  years,  &c.),  was  superseded  by  the  act  of  1649, 
c.  5,  which  last  was  repealed  by  1676,  c.  7. 

There  are  various  acts  and  titles  of  acts,  given  in  Bacon's 
laws,  relating  to  servants,  fugitives,  runaways,  and  those  that  en- 
tertain them,  servants  that  have  bastards,  &c.  It  is  remark- 
able that  these  laws,  and  the  early  statutes  respecting  negro 
slaves,  were  enacted  for  short  periods,  usually  three  years,  and 
were  continued  from  time  to  time  by  re-enactments.  Their 
provisions  are  so  similar  to  those  of  Virginia,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  particular  statement  of 
them.    The  same  collection  contains  numerous  acts  naturalizing, 
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on  petition,  perBons  of  French,  Dutch  and  Swedish  surnames. 
The  first  statute  relating  to  negro  slaves,  which  in  this  collection 
is  given  in  full,  is  that  of  1715,  c.  44.  Others  before  that  date 
are  described  by  their  titles  only.  The  earliest  law  on  the  sub- 
ject appears  to  have  been  that  of 

1663,  c.  30.  An  act  concerning  negroes  and  other  slaves, 
confirmed  by  1676,  c.  2.  This  is  not  given  in  Bacon's  laws ;  as 
cited,  Butler  t;.  Boarman,  1  Harris  &  McHenry,  37,^  it  enacts,  s. 
1.  ^^  All  negroes  or  other  slaves  within  the  province,  and  all  ne- 
groes and  other  slaves  to  be  hereafter  imported  into  the  pro- 
vince, shall  serve  durante  vita  ;  and  all  children  bom  of  any  ne- 
gro or  other  slave,  shall  be  slaves  as  their  fathers  were  for  the 
term  of  their  lives."  Sec.  2.  '^  And  forasmuch  as  divers  free- 
bom  English  women,  forgetful  of  their  free  condition,  and  to  the 
disgrace  of  our  nation,  do  intermarry  with  n^ro  slaves,  by  which 
also  divers  suits  may  arise,  touching  the  issue  of  such  women, 
and  a  great  damage  doth  befall  the  master  of  such  negroes,  for 
preservation  whereof  for  deterring  such  free-bom  women  from 
such  shameful  matches,  be  it  enacted,  &c. :  That  whatsoever 
free-bom  woman  shall  intermarry  with  any  slave,  from  and  af- 
ter the  last  day  of  the  present  assembly,  shall  serve  the  master 
of  such  slave  during  the  life  of  her  husband  ;  and  that  all  the 
issue  of  such  free-bom  women,  so  married,  shall  be  slaves  as 
their  fathers  were."  Sec.  3.  "And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
all  the  issues  of  English,  or  other  free-bom  women,  that  have 
already  married  negroes,  shall  serve  the  master  of  their  parents, 
till  they  be  thirty  years  of  age  and  no  longer." 

1666,  c.  22.  An  act  against  runatoays  and  such  as  shall  en- 
tertain  them,  extended,  1671,  c.  19  ;  rep.  1676,  c.  2. 

1669,  c.  18.  An  act  for  preventing  servants  and  criminal 
persons  running  out  of  this  province, 

1671,  c.  2  An  act  encouraging  the  importation  of  negroes 
and  slaves  into  this  province,  confirmed,  1676,  c.  2  :  a  new  act 
1692,  c.  52. 

1676,  c.  7.  An  act  relating  to  servants  and  slaves  ; — ^for 

>  On  a  olmim  for  froedoai  \tj  the  deMendantB  of  Eleanor  Butler  in  1770,  lee  alio 
2  Harris  &  MoHeuj,  Sli.    1  Hiklr.  fi^S.    Strood't  Sktkk,  Sso.,  p.  16. 
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three  years,  but  re-enacted  (a  new  act  1692,  c.  15).  c.  16,  An 
act  against  the  importation  of  convicted  persona  into  this  Pro- 
vince ;  continued  by  re-enactments ;  a  new  law  1692,  c.  74 

1681,  c.  4.  An  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves.  This 
act  is  cited  in  Butler  v.  Boannan,  1  Harris  &  McHenry,  372. 
The  first  section  is  to  the  same  effect  as  the  first  of  1663,  c.  30. 
Sec.  2,  recites — "  Forasmuch  as,  divers  fiee-bom  English^  or 
white  women,  sometimes  by  the  instigation,  procurement  or  con- 
nivance, of  their  masters,  mistresses,  or  dames,  and  always  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  lascivious  and  lustful  desires,  and  to 
the  disgrace  not  only  of  the  English^  but  also  of  many  other 
Christian  nations,  do  intermarry  with  negroes  and  slaves,  by 
which  means,  divers  inconveniences,  controversies,  and  suits  may 
arise,  touching  the  issue  or  children  of  such  free-bom  women 
aforesaid  ;  for  the  prevention  whereof  for  the  ftiture,  he  it,  &c., 
enacts  that  if  the  marriage  of  any  woman-servant  with  any 
'dave  shall  take  place  by  the  procurement  or  permission  of  the 
master,  such  woman  and  her  issue  shall  be  free,  and  enacts  a 
penalty  by  fine  on  the  master  or  mistress  and  on  the  person 
joining  the  parties  in  marriage. 

1692.  c.  15.  An  act  relating  to  servants  and  slaves.  A  new 
act,  1699,  c.  43  ;  c.  52,  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
importation  of  negroes  and  slaves  into  this  Province,  c.  79,  An 
act  concerning  negroes  and  slaves y  continued  by  re-enactments.* 

1695,  c.  6.  An  act  restraining  the  frequent  assembling  of 
negroes  within  this  province  ; — ^temporary  but  continued  by  re- 
enactments. 

1696,  c.  7.  An  a>ct  laying  an  imposition  on  negroes,  slaves 
and  white  persons  imported  ;  afterwards  included  in 

1699,  c.  23.  An  act  for  raising  a  supply,  &c.,  and  to  pre- 
vent too  great  a  number  of  Irish  papists  being  imported  into 
this  Province. 

'  The  titleg  only  are  given  in  Bacon*8  laws.  In  **  Plantation  laws"  (London  1705). 
Ifaryland,  p.  50,  a  law  of  this  year  is  cited.  <<  Where  any  negro  or  slave,  being  in 
territade  or  bondage,  is  or  shall  become  Christian,,  and  receive  2ie  sacrament  of  h»p- 
tism,  the  same  ahui  not  nor  ought  to  be  deemed,  adjudged  or  constmed  to  be  a  manu- 
mission cr  freeing  of  any  snch  negro  or  slave,  or  his  or  her  iasae,  from  their  servitude 
or  bondage,  bat  that  notwithstandmg  they  ihall  at  all  times  hersafter  be  and  remain 
m  sflrvitade  and  bondage  as  they  w«ra  bafiwe  baptian,  any  opinlMi,  matter  or  thing  to 
tiie  oootraiy  notwithstanding.* 
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1699,  c.  43.  An  act  relating  to  servants  and  slaves^ — a 
new  act  made  1704,  c.  23,  whicli  was  replaced  by  the  revisicHi 
1715,  c.  47i 

^1700,  c.  8.  An  act  for  repealing  certain  laws,  &c.  All 
the  acts  before  mentioned,  passed  before  1699,  except  that  of 
1692,  c.  52,  for  encouragement  of  the  importation  of  slaves, 
are  repealed.' 

1704^  c.  33.  An  act  imposing  three  pence  per  gallon  on  rum 
and  wincy  brandy  and  spirits^  and  twenty  shillings  per  poU  for 
negroes  J  for  raising  a  supply  to  defray  the  public  charge  of  this 
province^  and  twenty  shillings,  per  poU,  on  Irish  servants^ 
to  prevent  the  importing  too  great  a  number  of  Irish  papists 
into  this  province,"  enacted  for  three  years,  but  afterwards  re- 
vived and  continued  by  various  acts,  the  last  being  that  of  1783, 
c.  20,  enacted  for  twenty-one  years. 

c.  93.  An  act  for  the  ccdvancement  of  the  natives  and 

residents  of  this  province  ;  enacts  that  no  persons  shall  hold 
office,  with  the  exception  of  those  commissioned  by  the  crown, 
until  after  three  years'  residence. 

1706,  c.  6.  An  act  for  punishment  of  persons  selling  6r 
transporting  any  friend  Indian  or  Indians,  out  of  this  Province 
— continued  in  the  revision  of  1715. 

1716,  c.  15,  sec.  5.  ^^  And  for  the  better  ascertaining  what 
persons  are  and  shall  be  deemed  taxables'  and  what  not,  be  it 
enacted,  that  all  male  persons,  residents  in  this  province,  and  all 


'  In  **  Plantation  laws,**  Maryland,  p.  68,  an  act  is  given  of  this  date :  it  contuns 
provisions  respecting  servants,  similar  to  those  in  Virginia  and  other  colonies.  Sao. 
19,  provides, — ''  All  negroes  and  other  slaves  imported  into  this  province,  and  thehr 
chOaren,  shall  he  slaves  dnring  their  natnral  lives."  Sec.  20.  **  Any  white  woman, 
firee  or  servant,  that  suffers  herself  to  be  begot  with  child,  by  a  negro,  or  other  slave, 
or  firee  negro ;  snch  woman,  if  free,  shall  become  a  servant  for  seven  years ;  if  a  ser- 
vant, shall  serve  seven  years  longer  than  her  first  term  of  service.  If  the  negro  thai 
begot  the  child  be  free,  he  shall  serve  seven  years  to  be  adjudged  by  the  justices  of  the 
county  court,  and  the  issue  of  such  copulations  shall  be  servants  till  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one  years.  And  any  white  man  that  shall  get  a  negro  woman  with 
child  (whether  free  or  servant)  shall  undergo  the  same  penidties  as  white  women.** 

*  Mr.  Stroud,  in  Sketck,  &ic.,  2d  ed.,  p.  IS,  observes  that  the  rule  attributing  sl»- 
vexy  to  the  issue  of  slave  fkthers  being  repealed  by  this  act,  there  was  no  wriUtn  law 
to  determine  the  condition  of  the  issue  of  slaves  until  1715,  c.  44.  Whether  the  law 
of  1704,  c.  28,  contained  any  rule  does  not  appear  in  Bacon's  laws. 

*  That  is,  for  the  poll  tax,  abolished  by  the  State  bill  of  rights.  1  Dorsey's  lawi^  p. 
a    Compare  the  note  on  the  Yixgioia  law  of  1649,  o.  2,  reliving  to  tkkaUes. 
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female  slaves  therein  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  above,  shall 
be  accounted  taxables" — with  some  exceptions. 

1715|  c.  19.  An  act  prohibiting  all  moMera  of  ships  or  ves- 
sels j  or  any  other  person j  from  transporting  or  conveying  ataay 
any  person  or  persons  out  of  this  Province  toithout  passes.  By 
sec.  3,  every  person  who  shall  convey  away  "  any  servant  or  ser- 
vants, being  servants  here  by  condition  for  wages,  indenture,  or 
custom  of  the  country,  shaU  be  liable,  &c.  Sec.  5.  Persons  who 
shall  entice,  transport,  &c.,  any  apprentice  or  other  servants  or 
slaves  belonging  to  any  inhabitant,  &c.  (1  Dorsey's  laws,  p.  9  ; 
note,  see  1753,  c.  9  ;  1748,  c.  19  ;  1793,  c.  45  ;  1780,  c.  24 ; 
1824,  c.  85  ;  1818,  c.  157.) 

c.  44.   An  CLct  relating  to  servants  and  slaves,  con- 

tains  135  sections,  simUar  in  effect  to  contemporary  Virginia 
laws.  Sec.  6,  relates  to  runaways,  and  the  apprehension  of  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  travelling  out  of  the  county 
wherein  they  reside  with  a  pass,  or  persons  "  not  suflSciently 
known  or  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves."  23. 
Provides  that  all  negroes  and  other  slaves,  already  import- 
ed or  hereafter  to  be  imported  into  this  province,  and  all 
children  now  bom  or  hereafter  to  be  bom  of  such  negroes  and 
slaves,  shall  be  slaves  during  their  natural  lives.  24:  De- 
claratory that  baptism  of  slaves  does  not  thereby  manumit  or 
set  free  such  slaves.  26.  White  women  got  with  child  by 
slaves  or  free  negroes  shall  become  servants  for  seven  years. 
27.  The  free  negro  father  to  serve  a  like  period,  and  the 
children  until  thirty-one  years  of  age.  28.  Any  white  man 
that  shall  beget  any  negro  woman  with  child,  whether  free  wo- 
man or  servant,  shall  undergo  the  same  penalties^as  white  wo- 
men. See  the  abstract  in  2  Hildr.  323,  and  the  provisions  as 
to  runaways,  &c.,  in  Stroud's  Sketch,  2d  ed.,  131. 

1717,  c.  13.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  above.  Sec.  2, 
enacts  that  "  no  negro  or  mulatto  slave,  free  negro,  or  mulatto 
born  of  a  white  woman,  during  his  time  of  servitude  by  law,  or 
any  Indian  slave  or  free  Indian,  natives  of  this  or  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces,  be  admitted  or  received  as  good  and  valid  evi- 
dence in  law,  in  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  depending 
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before  any  court  of  record,  or  before  any  magistrate  within  this 
province  wherein  any  Christian  white  person  is  concerned.  3. 
Admits  their  evidence  against  one  another,  provided  not  extend- 
ing to  depriving  of  life  or  member.  4  Provides  for  paying  the 
owner  when  the  slave  has  been  capitally  convicted.  5.  Negroes 
or  mulattoes  of  either  sex,  intermarrying  with  whites,  are  to  be 
slaves  for  life  ;  except  mulattoes  bom  of  white  women,  who  shall 
serve  for  seven  years  ;  and  the  white  party  for  the  same  time. 
Supplementary  are  acts — 1719,  c.  2  ;  1728,  c.  4 ;  1748,  c.  19  ; 
1765,  c.  28. 

1723,  c.  15.  An  ad  to  prevent  the  tumultuous  meeting  and 
other  irregularities  of  negroes  and  other  slaves.  Sec.  4.  That 
"  negro  or  other  slaves  striUng  white  persons — their  ears  may  be 
cropt  on  order  of  a  Justice.''  6.  Forbids  slaves  possessing  cattle. 
7.  Negroes  outlying  and  resisting  may  be  "  shot,  killed  or  destroy- 
ed." Supplementary  act,  1751,  c.  14.  Value  of  slave  killed  to  be 
paid  to  the  owner.    Supplementary  are  1737,  c.  7  ;  1753,  c.  26. 

1728,  c.  4.  Supplementary  to  1715,  c.  44.  Free  mulatto 
women,  having  bastard  children  by  negroes  and  other  slaves, 
and  free  negro  women,  having  bastard  children  by  white  men, 
and  their  issue,  are  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  which,  in 
the  former  act,  sec.  26,  are  provided  against  white  women. 

1729,  c.  4.  Beciting  that  many  petit  treasons  and  cruel 
murders  have  been  committed  by  negroes,  and  "  that  the  man- 
ner of  executing  offenders  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  England  is 
not  sufficient  to  deter  a  people  from  committing  the  greatest 
cruelties  who  only  consider  the  rigour  and  severity  of  punish- 
ment," provides  that  any  negro  or  other  slave,  on  conviction  of 
certain  crimes,  shall  be  hanged,  and  the  body  quartered  and 
exposed. 

1731,  c.  7.  Supplementary  to  above  act  and  to  1723,  c.  15. 
Continued  1740,  c.  7  ;  1744,  c.  18  ;  1747,  c.  16 — incorporated 
in  new  law,  1751,  c.  14. 

1750,  c.  5.  To  remedy  some  evils  relating  to  servants^  tem- 
porary, Ijjit  continued  by  1766,  c.  5  ;  1773,  c.  12  ;  1781,  c.  29. 

1761,  c.  14.  A  revisal  of  the  acts  relating  to  punishment 
of  crimes  committed  by  slaves.     Sec.  2, 4,  providing  for  punish- 
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ment  of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  A  trial  by  jury  and 
josticeB  of  assize,  as  in  case  of  other  persons^  appears  to  be  con- 
templated.— ^For  three  years*  Supplementary,  is  1753,  c.  26  ; 
owitinued  by  1754,  c.  19  ;  1765,  c.  17. 

1762,  c.  1.  An  act  to  prevent  disabled  and  superannuated 
slaves  being  set  free^  or  the  manumission  of  slaves  by  any  last 
wtU  or  testament.  Temporary — continued  1766,  c.  1  (for  20 
years). 

1763,  c.  28.^  An  act  imposing  additional  duties  on  slaves, 
continued  1766,  c.  13  ;  1773,  c.  14  (7  years). 

1776,  July  3.  The  provincial  convention  at  Annapolis,  re- 
solving on  the  election  of  a  new  convention,  to  ^^  be  elected  for 
the  express  purpose  of  forming  a  new  government  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  people  only."  "  All  free  men  above  twenty-one 
years,  beiqg  freeholders  of  not  less,''  &c.,  or  having  property  of 
value  designated,  were  to  be  admitted  to  vote.  MaryL  laws  for 
Annapolis,  1787. 

§  220.  Legislation  of  Massachusetts. 

The  colonists  who  landed  at  Plymouth,  ip  1620,  exercised, 
until  the  year  1692,  a  separate  legislative  power  over  a  portion 
of  the  present  State  of  Massachusetts.  Their  enactments  have 
been  published  separately  from  those  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  under  the  name  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  Laws, 
edited  by  W.  Brigham,  Boston,  1836.  In  these,  pp.  36, 50,  the 
origin  of  their  legislative  power  is  ascribed  to  their  compact, 
signed  11  Nov.  1620.  These  laws  do  not  contain  any  declara- 
tion in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights  beyond  that  first  printed  in 
1661,  and  first  declared  in  1636,  under  the  name  of  the  General 
Fundamentals.^  Plym.  CoL  Laws,  advertis.  p.  viii.  and  Part  III. ; 

'  This  ia  the  last  year  of  Bacon*8  laws. 

*  This  was,  for  the  greater  part,  a  declaration  of  political  power.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  no  charter  from  the  lung.  The  patent  for 
Virffmia,  of  1606,  applied  to  the  entire  region  of  America  claimed  by  the  BInglish. 
See  its  ffaarantees,  ante^  p.  228,  note.  "  The  great  patent  of  New  England,**  of  1620, 
ettabli^ed  a  cooncil  in  **  Plymouth,  in  the  ooonty  of  Devon,"  in  England,  and  empowered 
them  to  '*  ordain  and  establish  all  manner  of  orders,  laws,  directions,  instmctions, 
fonns  and  ceremonies  of  government  and  magistracy,  fit  and  neoeseary  for  and  con- 
oening  the  government  St  the  said  colony  and  phmtatioQ  [New  England],  ao  always 
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the  fint  and  fcortli  articleB  of  wbich  have  this  chancier  and 
have  already  been  cited.*  Thej  contain  rnxoae  proriaions  le- 
apecting  indentoied  aerranta,  pp.  34,  35,  47,  58,  61,  65,  81, 
140, 195.  From  theae,  howerer,  it  woold  iqvpear  that  the  con- 
diticxi  of  such  aervanta,  if  of  En^iiah  origin,  waa  in  thia  odoi^ 
kaa  bordenaome  than  that  of  peraona  of  the  aame  daaa  in  other 
aettlementa,  and  that  the  pc^cj  of  the  cdanj  waa  to  enoooiage 
their  emancipation  and  fiunlitate  their  aetdement  on  knd  of 
their  own. 

It  wonld  aeem  that  anch  peraona  even  participated  in  the 
exerdae  of  the  elective  fianchiae  daring  the  firat  aixteen  yeara  of 
the  aettlement.*  But  it  appeara  that  in  1636,  not  even  all 
male  freeholders  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  the  lawa  distingoiah 
^'  freemen"  or  ^^  aaaociatea"  aa  a  diatinct  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itant, constitutii^  a  ^orporatiiMi,  Plj.  Cd.  L.  pp.  42,  62,  100, 
108, 113.'  In  1657,  it  waa  enacted  ''  that  all  anch  aa  reside 
within  this  govenmient  '^that  are  att  theire  owne  deepoae," 


at  ihe  Mine  be  not  emtUaiy  to  iht  Iswi  and  iteliitot  of  liiif  oar  realm  of  Eagand,*  Jke. 
Tm  ^  fTuttoftl  goTtsnan  "  were  aapovered  to  |^o?em  }^  vae  laws  to  otabfiriMd* 
"  fo  alwmjt  at  tbe  rtatatee,  ortfinanref,  and  prooeediBgt.  at  near  aa  eonreDieBlij  aaj, 
be  agreeable  to  the  lawi,  itafBtea,  gOTenunent^  and  pofiee  of  tbb  oar  realn  of  Fag 
laad.*  It  waa  ako  prorided  "  diat  tbe  peraona,  being  oar  lobjecta^  whick  AaJi  go 
and  inbabit**  &c^  dioold  bave  tbe  prnrilegefl  of  salijects  bora  in  Kngfaawi  (in  woHi 
afaaoat  IheraOjtbe  fame  aa  tfaoee  wed  in  tbe  aeeood  cbaiterof  ViigiBia,  aiii;  pt.  SSS% 
See  Patent  in  1  Haard,  103,  and  ■ommariea ;  1  Ban.  272;  1  Hild.  152.  Tbe  eoancfl 
fcr  New  Fjtgiand,  onder  tbia,  granted  a  patent  to  Gcreraor  Piadfbui  and  '^bis  amo- 
ciyteay**  tbe  Plymouth  coloai«ta»  1630,  witb  powcn  of  gofcfnment  aeeoeding  to  tba 
tonns  of  tbe  Greet  Patent,  1  Hax.  2!^ ;  Plyin.  Col.  Lm,  2L  A  patent  isaoed  lor 
tbeir  benefit  to  Joba  Piem,  in  1631.  See  Tooag'a  Gbnawdea,  p.  114,  a. ;  P^fm. 
CoL  Lawi^  p.  50,  Tbis  potent  aeema  not  to  bave  been  need.  At  to  powcn  deixred 
from  patentg,  see  oalr,  §  127. 

'  Amu,  §  129. 

'  Some  of  tbe  agnenof  dM  original  eonpaa  are  deagaatod  aipenoas  *'iBtba 
fiuni]7*of  aomeooeof  tbeotberL  See  Prinee.  PartILpu86,  106.  1  Banca22.  ''For 
more  tban  eigbteea  jean  '  tbe  wbole  bodj  of  tbe  male  iababitaato'  conttitatod  tba 
legialatore."  If  tbe  aame  anomalj  existed  in  tbe  eoba^  of  Msmaebiitfi  Baj,  tba 
axoeptioa  berein  before  taken  (p.  121,  n.  4,)  to  Mr.  Banoofta  itoteuiem  is  iH-lbnndBd. 
At  tbe  period  wbea  slavery  or  bondage  ezirted  onder  Iht  Saxon  law,  and  tbe  totm 
fnemem  deaignated  a  clam  bftTing,  bj  tbe  eleetire  franchiar,  a  dmre  of  political  power, 
ilfli,  an  wbo  were  not  bondmaen  were  not  freemen,  in  tbat  sense.  K.  Baeon's  Hist. 
Dfac  pu  56,  deacribii^  tbe  Frm-iaui,  **j^  attamad  ^ej  not  to  tibe  InH  pitcb  of  fiaa- 
men;  for  tbe  lord  m^at  aeqnit  bis  own  title  of  bondage,  bot  no  man  eonU  be  mnda 
free  witboot  tbe  act  of  tbe  wbole  body."     Conpw  mte,  pu  126,  n.  2,  p.  156,  a.  Sw 

*  Urns  asBomiag  to  bare  tbat  legal  foadation  for  Oieir  eira  polity,  wbicb  tibe 
**  freemen  of  tbe  eempany  *  of  tbe  eolonj  of  MssmchnatiftB  Baj 
aahaa  onder  tbdr  carter  fioBB  tibe  kiaig. 
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who  would  not  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  should  depart  the  gov- 
eminent  or  pay  a  fine,  PlynL  CoL  L.  p.  102.^ 

No  mention  is  made  of  negroes  or  of  slaves.  But  from 
certain  regulations,  in  1676,  it  appears  that  there  were  some 
Indian  captives  held  as  slaves,  and  liable  to  be  sold  as  such. 
Plym.  CoL  L.  pp.  177,  178,  and  on  p.  187.  "  This  courte  sees 
cause  to  prohibit  all  and  every  person  or  persons  within  our 
Jurisdiction  or  elsewhere,  to  buy  any  of  the  Indian  children  of 
any  of  those  our  captive  salvages  that  were  taken  and  became 
our  lawfull  prisoners  in  our  late  warres  with  the  Indians,  without 
special  leave,  liking,  and  approbation  of  the  government  of  this 
jurisdiction.'' 

Special  regulations  for  Indians,  enacted  1682,  are  found, 
p.  196. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  dategof  many  of  the  enact- 
ments proceeding  from  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.*  This, 
however,  is  not  very  material  for  the  present  purpose.  The  ex- 
ercise of  local  legislative  power  dates  from  October  19,  1630, 
when  the  general  court  of  the  ^'  freemen"  or  members  of  the 
corporate  body  created  by  the  royal  charter  of  March,  1629,' 
was  first  held  at  Boston. 

1681,  May.  ^'  To  the  end  that  the  body  of  freemen  may  be 
preserved  of  honest  and  good  men :  It  is  ordered  that  hence- 
forth no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  common- 
wealth, but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches  within 
the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction."  Charters,  &c.,  p.  117  (see  post, 
laws  1660, 1665). 

*  Analogoos  to  this  were  the  laws  against  Qaakers,  who  would  acknowledge  no 
ohril  anthority. 

'  See  the  AdvertisemetU  hj  the  compilers  of  the  Charters  and  General  Laws  of  the 
Colony  and  .Province  of  Massaohosetts  Bay.     Boston,  1814.  8yo. 

'  By  the  name,  **  the  Grovemor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  Eng- 
land," the  corporators  had  a  patent  from  the  council  of  Plymouth,  in  England,  dated 
Karch  19,  1628.  The  governor,  deputy,  and  assistants  provided  for  the  government 
hj  the  charter  were  to  he  chosen  out  <^  the  **  freemen"  or  stockholders  mi  named 
therein,  and  those  admitted  hy  them  in  general  courts,  at  which  laws  might  be  enacted 
fat  the  government  of  the  colony  *'  so  as  such  laws  and  ordinances  be  not  contrary  or 
repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  realm  of  England.**  In  terms  almost 
identical  with  the  15th  art  of  the  Viiginia  patent,  of  1606,  (ante,  p.  228,}  it  was  pro- 
vided that  all  subjects  who  should  **  go  €6  aiad  inhabit  within  the  said  lands,"  &c.,  and 
their  children  should  have  *'  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural  subjectii'' 
&0.    1  Hasaid*s  ColL  289.    Cbarten,  &&,  p.  9, 18. 
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1682,  March.  As  an  addition  to  an  order  made  22  March, 
1630,  it  is  ordered  '^  that  if  any  single  person  he  not  provided 
of  sufficient  arms  allowahle  hy  the  captains,  &c.,  he  shall  be 
compelled  to  serve  by  the  year,  with  any  master  that  will  retain 
him  for  sach  wages  as  the  court  shall  think  meet  to  appcHnt.** 
Charters,  &c.,  App.  p.  712. 

1633-7. — It  is  declared,  &c.,  ^^  that  what  lands  any  of  the 
Indians  in  this  jurisdiction  have  possessed  and  improved,  by 
subduing  the  same,  they  have  just  right  unto,  according  to  that 
in  Oen.  1,  28  and  ch.  9,  and  PsaL  115,  16.  And  for  the 
further  encouragement  of  the  hopeful  work  amongst  them  for 
the  civilizing  and  helping  them  forward  to  Christianity  ;  if  any 
of  the  Indians  shall  be  brought  to  civility  and  shall  come  among 
the  English  to  inhabit,  in  any  of  their  plantations,  and  shall 
there  live  civilly  and  orderly  ;  that  such  Indians  shall  have  al« 
lotments  amongst  the  English  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
English  in  like  case. 

'^  Further  it  is  ordered,  that,  if  upon  good  experience,  there 
shall  be  a  competent  number  of  the  Indians  brought  to  civility 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  a  township,  upon  their  request  to  the 
General  Court,  they  shall  have  grant  of  lands  undisposed  of  for 
a  plantation  as  the  English  have.''  See  the  General  Laws  and 
Liberties  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  revised,  &c.,  ed.  Cambridge, 
1675.  Title — For  setUing  the  Indian^  title  to  lands  in  this  ju- 
risdiction. 

In  the  same  law  there  is  a  provision,  common  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, forbidding  the  saleof  fire-arms  and  ammunition  to  any  Indian. 

1680-1641. — '^  It  is  also  ordered  that  when  any  servants 
shall  run  from  their  masters,  or  any  other  inhabitants  shall 
privily  go  away  with  suspicion  of  evil  intentions,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  next  magistrate  or  the  constable  and  the  two 
chief  inhabitants,  where  no  magistrate  is,  to  press  men  and 
boats  or  finances,  at  the  public  charge,  to  pursue  such  persona 
by  sea  or  land,  and  bring  them  back  by  force  of  arms.''  Char- 
ters,  &c.,  ch.  68.     Title, — Acts  respecting  masters  and  laborers^ 

§3. 

1686. — It  is  ordered  that  no  aervant  shall  be  set  free,  or 

17 
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!likv^  w^  k4^Wit3  he  have  seryed  out  the  time  covenanted ;  un- 
<|ir  II  UMiihj  of  anoh  fine  as  the  quarter  courts  shall  inflict,  &c. 
Qbitflifm.  Jl^*>  p*  ^*     Title — Acts  respecting  freemen  and  ser^ 


1C41« — This  is  the  date  of  the  celebrated  ^^  Massachusetts 
fSufekiUmentals  "  or  ^^  Body  of  Liberties/'^  the  preamble  of  which 
ii«»R4Iows: 

^^  Forasmuch  as  the  f^e  fruition  of  such  liberties,  immu* 
lyilm  and  privileges  as  humanity,  civility,  and  Christianity  call 
Ibir  at  due  to  every  man,  in  his  place  and  proportion,  without 
itoip<MU)hment  and  infringement,  hath  been  and  ever  will  be  the 
tianquillity  and  stability  of  churches  and  commonwealths,  and 
the  denial  or  deprival  thereof,  the  disturbance,  if  not  the  ruin 
of  both,  we  hold  it  therefore  our  duty  an4  safety,  whilst  we  are 
about  the  further  establishing  of  this  government,  to  collect  and 
tzpress  all  such  freedoms  as  for  the  present  we  foresee  may  con- 
cern us  and  our  posterity  after  us,  and  to  ratiiy  them  with  our 
solemn  consent.  We  do  therefore  this  day  religiously  and 
unanimously  decree  and  confirm  these  following  rights,  liberties 
and  privileges  concerning  our  churches  and  civil  state  to  be  re- 
spectively, impartially  and  inviolably  enjoyed  and  observed 
throughout  our  jurisdiction  forever."     (Cambr.  e(fc  laws,  1675, 

p.  1) 

The  ninety-eight  articles  of  this  code  are  classed  under 
distinct  headings  or  titles,  commencing  with  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  in  seventeen  articles  ;  the 
first  of  which  is  as  follows  :  '^  No  man's  life  shall  be  taken 
away,  no  man's  honor  or  good  name  shall  be  stained,  no  man's 


'  Bj  the  Mbsb.  Kecords,  vol  L,  pp.  246,  269,  it  appears  the  General  Court  sen- 
teooed  certain  offenders,  in  1638,  1689  "  to  be  delivered  np  a  slave  "  to  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  court 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  negro  slaves  previous  to  the  act  ot 
1696  or  1698  hereinafter  cited.  But  it  appears  from  **  Josseljn's  Voyage,**  see  Mass. 
Hist  CoL,  dd  series,  vol.  Ill,  p.  281,  that  there  were,  in  1639,  some  negroes  in  the 
colony  held  in  slavery;  and  see  Dr.  Belknap's  letter  to  Br.  Tucker,  in  Mass.  Hist 
CoL  Ist  series,  voL  IV.,  p.  194. 

*  For  the  history  of  this  act  and  an  abstract  of  its  provisions,  see  1  Hildr.  p.  274. 
1  Savage's  Winthrop,  p.  160.  Mass.  Hist  Col.  8d  series,  vol.  VIII.,  p.  191 ;  a  paper 
hy  F.  C.  Gray,  L.L.  D.,  containing  the  history  of  the  previous  oublications,  and  a 
MAentto  copy.    Commoow.  v.  Alger,  7  Cudiing,  67. 
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person  sliall  be  arrested^  restrained^  banished,  dismembered, 
nor  any  ways  punished,  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  wife  or 
children,  no  man's  goods  or  estate  shall  be  taken  away  from 
him,  nor  any  way  indamaged  under  color  of  law  or  countenance 
of  authority,  unless  it  be  by  virtue  or  equity  of  some  express  law 
of  the  country  warranting  the  same,  established  by  a  General 
Court  and  sufficiently  published ;  or,  in  case  of  the  defect  of  a  law 
in  any  particular  case,  by  the  word  of  God,  and  in  capital  cases 
or  in  cases  concerning  dismembering  or  banishment,  according 
to  that  word,  to  be  judged  by  the  General  Court." 

Article  2.  "  Every  person  within  this  jurisdiction,  whether 
inhabitant  or  foreigner,  shall  enjoy  the  same  justice  and  law 
that  is  general  for  the  plantation,  which  we  constitute  and  exe- 
cute towards  one  another  without  partiality  or  delay." 

Article  17.  "  Every  man  of  or  within  this  jurisdiction,  shall 
have  free  liberty,  notwithstanding  any  civil  power,  to  remove 
both  himself  and  his  family  at  their  pleasure  out  of  the  same, 
provided  there  be  no  legal  impediments  to  the  contrary." 

The  next  forty-one  articles  are  called  '  rights,  rules,  and  lib- 
erties concerning  judicial  proceedings.'  There  is  no  mention 
made  among  these  of  involuntary  servitude  as  a  punishment. 
Though  ^  barbarous  and  unusual  punishments '  are  prohibited, 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  taken  as  applying  to  whipping,  the 
pillory,  cropping  and  other  similar  inflictions.' 

Twenty  articles  contain  *  liberties  more  particularly  con- 
cerning the  freemen,'  which  relate  to  the  civil  polity  of  the 
colony.  In  one  of  these  articles  it  is  enacted  that  *  no  prescrip- 
tion or  custom  may  prevail  to  establish  any  thing  morally  sinM 
by  the  word  of  God/  (Laws,  Cam.  1675,  p.  126.)  *  Liberties 
of  women '  is  the  subject  of  two  articles  ;  *  liberties  of  children' 

'  In  1681,  a  negro  who  had  heen  convicted  of  anon,  was  pnhliolj  bnrned  ali^  in 
Boston;  this  was  the  old  common  law  panishment  4  Blacks.  Comm.,  222.  In 
1755  a  man  and  a  woman,  negro  servants  of  Captain  John  Codman,  of  Gharlestowi, 
were  executed  under  sentence  of  the  Assizes,  for  poisoning  their  master ;  the  woman 
was  burned.  Oliver^s  Pur.  Commonwealth,  p.  84.  2  Eliiofs  Hist  New  £.,  187. 
The  crime  wba  petit  treason  by  common  law,  and  to  be  drawn  and  burnt,  instead  of 
being  drawn  and  hanged,  was  **  the  usual  punishment  for  all  sorts  of  treasons  eonk- 
mitted  bj  those  of  the  female  sex,"  untU  80  Geo.  IIL,  c.  48.  4  BL  Comm.,  204.  Il 
would  seem  from  these  instances  that,  after  all,  the  courts  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
**  common  law  **  to  find  oat  what  punishments  were  not  **  barbaroof  and  unusiiaL" 
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into  laws.  A  list  only  of  these  has  been  preserved,  of  which  one 
is  A  bin  for  punishment  of  HI  servants,  another  for  limitinff 
the  times  of  service.  See  Bacon's  laws,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing citations  of  laws  are  taken, 

1638,  c.  2.  An  act  ordaining  certain  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province  (limited  to  three  years).  The  fourth 
section  provides,  ^^  The  inhabitants  shall  have  all  their  rights 
and  liberti^  according  to  the  great  charter  of  England/' 

In  a  list  of  bills  twice  read,  and  engrossed  but  never  passed, 
is  An  act  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  **  They  are  thus  enu- 
merated in  the  Bill,  viz.,  all  Christian  inhabitants  (slaves  ex- 
cepted) to  have  and  f njoy  all  such  rights,  liberties,  immunities, 
privileges  and  free  customs,  within  this^  province,  as  any  natural 
bom  subject  of  England  hath  or  ought  to  have  or  enjoy  in  the 
realm  of  England,  by  force  or  virtue  of  the  common  law  or  stat- 
ute law  of  England,  saving  in  such  cases  as  the  same  are  or  may 
be  altered  or  changed  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  this  prov- 
ince, &c/'  • 

1641y  c.  6.  An  act  against  Fugitives. — "  This  act  (which 
made  it  felony  of  death,  together  with  forfeiture  of  lands,  goods, 
&c.,  for  any  apprentice  servant  to  depart  away  secretly  from 
his  or  her  master  or  dame,  with  intent  to  convey  him  or  herself 
away  out  of  the  province  ;  and  in  any  other  person  that  should 
willingly  accompany  such  servant  in  such  unlawful  departure, 
unless  his  Lordship  or  his  Lieutenant-Qeneral  should  think 
proper  to  change  such  pains  of  death  into  a  servitude  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  years,  &c.),  was  superseded  by  the  act  of  1649, 
c.  5,  which  last  was  repealed  by  1676,  c.  7. 

There  are  various  acts  and  titles  of  acts,  given  in  Bacon's 
laws,  relating  to  servants,  fugitives,  runaways,  and  those  that  en- 
tertain them,  servants  that  have  bastards,  &c.  It  is  remark- 
able that  these  laws,  and  the  early  statutes  respecting  negro 
slaves,  were  enacted  for  short  periods,  usually  three  years,  and 
were  continued  from  time  to  time  by  re-enactments.  Their 
provisions  are  so  similar  to  those  of  Virginia,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  particular  statement  of 
them.    The  same  collection  contains  numerous  acts  naturalizing, 
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on  petition^  peiBons  of  Fiench,  Dutch  and  Swedish  surnames. 
The  first  statute  relating  to  negro  slaves,  which  in  this  collection 
is  given  in  full,  is  that  of  1715,  c.  44.  Others  before  that  date 
are  described  by  their  titles  only.  The  earliest  law  on  the  sub- 
ject appears  to  have  been  that  of 

1668,  c.  30.  An  act  concerning  negroes  and  other  slaves, 
confirmed  by  1676,  c.  2.  This  is  not  given  in  Bacon's  laws ;  as 
cited,  Butler  t;.  Boarman,  1  Harris  &  McHenry,  37/  it  enacts,  s. 
1.  "  All  negroes  or  other  slaves  within  the  province,  and  all  ne- 
groes and  other  slaves  to  be  hereafter  imported  into  the  pro- 
vince, shall  serve  durante  vita  ;  and  all  children  bom  of  any  ne- 
gro or  other  slave,  shall  be  slaves  as  their  fathers  were  for  the 
term  of  their  Uves."  Sec.  2.  "  And  forasmuch  as  divers  firee- 
hom  JSnglishwomeHy  forgetful  of  their  free  condition,  and  to  the 
disgrace  of  our  nation,  do  intermarry  with  negro  slaves,  by  which 
also  divers  suits  may  arise,  touching  the  issue  of  such  women, 
and  a  great  damage  doth  befall  the  master  of  such  negroes,  for 
preservation  whereof  for  deterring  such  free-bom  women  from 
such  shameful  matches,  be  it  enacted,  &c. :  That  whatsoever 
free-bom  woman  shall  intermarry  with  any  slave,  from  and  af- 
ter the  last  day  of  the  present  assembly,  shall  serve  the  master 
of  such  slave  during  the  life  of  her  husband  ;  and  that  all  the 
issue  of  such  free-bom  women,  so  married,  shall  be  slaves  as 
their  fathers  were."  Sec.  3.  "And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
all  the  issues  of  English^  or  other  free-bom  women,  that  have 
already  married  negroes,  shall  serve  the  master  of  their  parents, 
till  they  be  thirty  years  of  age  and  no  longer." 

1666,  c.  22.  An  act  against  runaways  and  stuA  as  shaU  en^ 
tertain  them,  extended,  1671,  c.  19  ;  rep.  1676,  c.  2. 

1669,  c.  18.  An  act  for  preventing  servants  and  criminal 
persons  running  out  of  this  province. 

1671,  c.  2  An  act  encouraging  the  importation  of  negroes 
and  slaves  into  this  province,  confirmed,  1676,  c.  2  :  a  new  act 
1692,  c.  52. 

1676,  c.  7.  An  act  relating  to  servants  and  slaves  ; — ^for 

'  On  B  claim  for  freedom  by  the  deacendmnts  of  Eleanor  Butler  in  1770,  see  alio 
2  Harris  &  MoHeniy,  21i.    1  Hildr.  56S.    StitNMTs  akOek,  Ate.,  p.  15. 
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^^iM  ymn^  but  »-«n>cted  (a  new  act  1692,  c.  15).  c.  16,  An 
udt  agaimM  Ae  mpariatian  of  convicted  persons  into  this  Pro- 
^imee  ;  coBtiniied  by  re-enactments ;  a  new  law  1692,  c.  74. 

1081,  ci*  Am  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves.    This 

act  is  cited  in  Butler  v.  Boarman,  1  Harris  &  McHenry,  372. 

The  fiist  MdioQ  is  to  the  same  effect  as  the  first  of  1663,  c.  30. 

8ec.  2,  Ttdtes — '^  Forasmuch  as,  divers  free-bom  Englishj  or 

^pyie  wwiien,  sometimes  by  the  instigation,  procurement  or  con- 

HmBCCs  ^  ^'^  masters,  mistresses,  or  dames,  and  always  to 

the  cNUHiftction  of  their  lascivious  and  lustful  desires,  and  to 

lli^  id&iisraoe  not  only  of  the  English^  but  also  of  many  other 

OlividtMi  nations,  do  intermarry  with  negroes  and  slaves,  by 

^uliioh  means,  divers  inconveniences,  controversies,  and  suits  may 

WWy  touching  the  issue  or  children  of  such  free-bom  women 

«i(wwiuit ;  for  the  prevention  whereof  for  the  future,  he  it^  &c., 

«MicU  that  if  the  marriage  of  any  woman-servant  with  any 

^v«  shall  take  place  by  the  procurement  or  permission  of  the 

Master,  such  woman  and  her  issue  shall  be  free,  and  enacts  a 

l^mlty  by  fine  on  the  master  or  mistress  and  on  the  person 

Joining  the  parties  in  marriage. 

1692.  c.  15.  An  act  relating  to  servants  and  slaves.  A  new 
aot,  1699,  c.  43 ;  c.  52,  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
importation  of  negroes  and  slaves  into  this  Province,  c.  79,  An 
Oct  concerning  negroes  and  slaves,  continued  by  re-enactments.* 
1685,  c.  6.  An  act  restraining  the  frequent  assembling  of 
negroes  within  this  province  ; — ^temporary  but  continued  by  re- 
enactments. 

1696,  c.  7.  An  act  laying  an  imposition  on  negroeSy  slaves 
and  white  persons  imported  ;  afterwards  included  in 

1699,  c.  23.  An  a^  for  raising  a  supply,  &c.,  and  to  pre- 
vent  too  great  a  number  of  Irish  papists  being  imported  into 
this  Province. 

'  The  tidef  only  are  given  in  Bacon's  lawi.  In  "  Plantation  lawi"  (London  1705). 
Manrland,  p.  50,  a  law  of  thig  year  is  cited.  **  Where  any  negro  or  slave,  being  in 
aemtode  or  bondage,  is  or  shall  become  Christian,,  and  receive  Sie  sacrament  of  bi^ 
tism,  the  same  shafi  not  nor  ought  to  be  deemed,  adjudged  or  oonstroed  to  be  a  mann- 
mianon  cr  freeing  of  any  such  negro  or  slave,  or  his  or  her  iasne,  from  their  servitude 
or  bondage,  but  that  notwithstanding  they  ahaU  at  all  times  hereafter  be  and  remain 
in  aerviti^  and  bondage  as  tfasj  wave  betoa  baptism,  any  opinfoo,  matter  or  thing  is 
tfie  eootraxy  notwithstanding.* 
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1699,  c.  43.  An  act  relating  to  servants  and  slaves^ — a 
new  act  made  1704,  c.  23,  which  was  replaced  by  the  revisioii 
1715,  c.  47. 

^1700,  c.  8.  An  act  for  repealing  certain  laws,  &c.  All 
the  acts  before  mentioned,  passed  before  1699,  except  that  of 
1692,  c.  52,  for  encouragement  of  the  importation  of  slaves, 
are  repealed.* 

1704^  c.  33.  An  act  imposing  three  pence  per  gallon  on  rum 
and  wine,  brandy  and  spirits,  and  twenty  shillings  per  poU  for 
negroes,  for  raising  a  supply  to  defray  the  public  charge  of  this 
province,  and  twenty  shillings,  per  poll,  on  Irish  servants^ 
to  prevent  the  importing  too  great  a  number  of  Irish  papists 
into  this  province,"  enacted  for  three  years,  but  afterwards  re- 
vived and  continued  by  various  acts,  the  last  being  that  of  1783, 
c.  20,  enacted  for  twenty-one  yeara 

• c.  93.  An  a>ct  for  the  advancement  of  the  natives  and 

residents  of  this  province  ;  enacts  that  no  persons  shall  hold 
office,  with  the  exception  of  those  commissioned  by  the  crown, 
until  after  three  years'  residence. 

1706,  c.  6.  An  act  for  punishment  of  persons  selling  6r 
transporting  any  friend  Indian  or  Indians,  out  of  this  Province 
— continued  in  the  revision  of  1715. 

1716,  c.  15,  sec.  5.  "  And  for  the  better  ascertaining  what 
persons  are  and  shall  be  deemed  taxables'  and  what  not,  be  it 
enacted,  that  all  male  persons,  residents  in  this  province,  and  all 


'  In  "Plantation  laws,"  Maryland,  p.  6S,  an  act  is  ^ven  of  this  date :  it  contains 
proviaons  respecting  servants,  similar  to  those  in  Virginia  and  other  coloniea  See. 
19,  provides, — '*  All  negroes  and  other  slaves  imported  into  this  province,  and  theor 
chQaren,  shall  he  slaves  during  their  natural  lives.**  Sec.  20.  "  Any  white  woman, 
£ree  or  servant,  that  sofiers  herself  to  be  begot  with  child,  by  a  negro,  or  other  slave, 
or  free  negro ;  snch  woman,  if  free,  shall  become  a  servant  for  seven  years ;  if  a  ser- 
vant, shall  serve  seven  years  longer  than  her  first  term  of  service.  If  the  negro  that 
begot  the  child  be  free,  he  shall  serve  seven  years  to  be  ac^ndged  by  the  justices  of  the 
county  court,  and  the  issue  of  such  copulations  shall  be  servants  till  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one  years.  And  any  while  man  that  shall  get  a  negro  woman  with 
child  (whether  free  or  servant)  shall  undeigo  the  same  penalties  as  white  women.*' 

*  Mr.  Stroud,  in  Sketck,  &c.,  2d  ed.,  p.  16,  observes  that  the  rule  attributing  sl*- 
very  to  the  issue  of  slave  fathers  being  repealed  by  this  act,  there  was  no  %oritte»  law 
to  determine  the  condition  of  the  issue  of  slaves  until  1715,  c.  44.  Whether  the  law 
of  1704,  c.  28,  contained  any  rule  does  not  appear  in  Bacon's  laws. 

'  That  is,  for  the  poll  tax,  abolished  by  the  State  bill  of  rights.  1  Dorsey*s  laws,  p. 
a    Compere  the  note  on  the  Vuginia  Utw  of  1G49,  a  2,  relying  to  HtkaUet. 
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female  slaves  therein  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  above,  shall 
be  accounted  taxables'' — with  some  exceptions. 

1716,  c.  19.  An  act  prohibiting  ail  masters  of  ships  or  ves- 
sels j  or  any  other  person j  from  transporting  or  conveying  away 
any  person  or  persons  otU  of  this  Province  toithout  passes.  By- 
sec.  3,  every  person  who  shall  convey  away  "  any  servant  or  ser- 
vants, being  servants  here  by  condition  for  wages,  indenture,  or 
custom  of  the  country,  shall  be  liable,  &c.  Sec.  5.  Persons  who 
shall  entice,  transport,  &c.,  any  apprentice  or  other  servants  or 
slaves  belonging  to  any  inhabitant,  &c.  (1  Dorse/s  laws,  p.  9  ; 
note,  see  1753,  c.  9  ;  1748,  c.  19  ;  1793,  c.  45  ;  1780,  c.  24 ; 
1824,  c.  85  ;  1818,  c.  157.) 

c.  44.  An  act  relating  to  servants  and  slaves^  con- 
tains 135  sections,  similar  in  effect  to  contemporary  Virginia 
laws.  Sec.  6,  relates  to  runaways,  and  the  apprehension  of  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  travelling  out  of  the  county 
wherein  they  reside  with  a  pass,  or  persons  "  not  sufficiently 
known  or  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves."  23. 
Provides  that  all  negroes  and  other  slaves,  already  import- 
ed or  hereafter  to  be  imported  into  this  province,  and  all 
children  now  bom  or  hereafter  to  be  bom  of  such  negroes  and 
slaves,  shall  be  slaves  during  their  natural  lives.  24:  De- 
claratory that  baptism  of  slaves  does  not  thereby  manumit  or 
set  free  such  slaves.  26.  White  women  got  with  child  by 
slaves  or  free  negroes  shall  become  servants  for  seven  years. 
27.  The  free  negro  father  to  serve  a  like  period,  and  the 
children  until  thirty-one  years  of  age.  28.  Any  white  man 
that  shall  beget  any  negro  woman  with  child,  whether  free  wo- 
man or  servant,  shall  undergo  the  same  penalties^  as  white  wo- 
men. See  the  abstract  in  2  Hildr.  323,  and  the  provisions  as 
to  runaways,  &c.,  in  Stroud's  Sketch,  2d  ed.,  131. 

1717,  c.  13.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  above.  Sec.  2, 
enacts  that  "  no  negro  or  mulatto  slave,  free  negro,  or  mulatto 
bom  of  a  white  woman,  during  his  time  of  servitude  by  law,  or 
any  Indian  slave  or  free  Indian,  natives  of  this  or  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces,  be  admitted  or  received  as  good  and  valid  evi- 
dence in  law,  in  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  depending 
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before  any  court  of  record,  or  before  any  magistrate  within  this 
province  wherein  any  Christian  white  person  is  concerned.  3. 
Admits  their  evidence  against  one  another,  provided  not  extend- 
ing to  depriving  of  life  or  member.  4  Provides  for  paying  the 
owner  when  the  slave  has  been  capitally  convicted.  5.  Negroes 
or  mnlattees  of  either  sex,  intermarrying  with  whites,  are  to  bo 
slaves  for  life  ;  except  mulattoes  bom  of  white  women,  who  shall 
serve  for  seven  years  ;  and  the  white  party  for  the  same  time. 
Supplementary  are  acts — 1719,  c.  2  ;  1728,  c.  4  ;  1748,  C..19  ; 
1765,  c.  28. 

1728|  c.  15.  An  ad  to  prevent  the  tumultuoua  meeting  and 
other  irregviarities  of  negroes  and  other  slaves.  Sec.  4.  That 
"  negro  or  other  slaves  striking  white  persons — ^their  ears  may  bo 
crept  on  order  of  a  Justice."  6.  Forbids  slaves  possessing  cattle. 
7.  Negroes  outlying  and  resisting  may  be  *^  shot,  killed  or  destroy- 
ed." Supplementary  act,  1751,  c.  14.  Value  of  slave  killed  to  be 
paid  to  the  owner.    Supplementary  are  1737,  c.  7  ;  1753,  c.  26. 

1728|  c.  4.  Supplementary  to  1715,  c.  44.  Free  mulatto 
women,  having  bastard  children  by  negroes  and  other  slaves, 
and  free  negro  women,  having  bastard  children  by  white  men, 
and  their  issue,  are  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  which,  in 
the  former  act,  sec.  26,  are  provided  against  white  women. 

1729|  c.  4.  Beciting  that  many  petit  treasons  and  cruel 
murders  have  been  conmiitted  by  negroes,  and  ^^  that  the  man- 
ner of  executing  oflFenders  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  England  is 
not  sufficient  to  deter  a  people  from  committing  the  greatest 
cruelties  who  only  consider  the  rigour  and  severity  of  punish- 
ment," provides  that  any  negro  or  other  slave,  on  conviction  of 
certain  crimes,  shall  be  hanged,  and  the  body  quartered  and 
exposed. 

1731,  c.  7.  Supplementary  to  above  act  and  to  1723,  c.  15. 
Continued  1740,  c.  7  ;  1744,  c.  18  ;  1747,  c.  16 — incorporated 
in  new  law,  1751,  c.  14. 

1760,  c.  5.  To  remedy  some  evils  relating  to  servants y  tem- 
porary, Ijut  continued  by  1766,  c.  5  ;  1773,  c.  12  ;  1781,  c.  29. 

1761,  c.  14.  A  revisal  of  the  acts  relating  to  punishment 
of  crimes  committed  by  slaves.     Sec.  2, 4,  providing  for  punish- 
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ment  of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  A  trial  by  jury  and 
justices  of  assize^  as  in  case  of  other  persons,  appears  to  be  con- 
templated.— ^For  three  years.  Supplementary,  is  1753,  c.  26  ; 
ccmtinued  by  1754,  c.  19  ;  1765,  c.  17. 

1752,  c.  1.  An  nd  to  prevent  disabled  and  superannuated 
slaves  being  set  free^  or  the  manumission  of  slaves  hy  any  last 
wiU  or  testament.  Temporary— continued  1766,  c.  1  (for  20 
years). 

1763,  c.  28.'  An  act  imposing  additional  duties  on  slaves^ 
continued  1766,  c.  13  ;  1773,  c.  14  (7  years). 

1776,  July  3.  The  provincial  convention  at  Annapolis,  re- 
solving on  the  election  of  a  new  convention,  to  ^^  be  elected  for 
the  express  purpose  of  forming  a  new  government  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  people  only."  "  All  free  men  above  twenty-one 
years,  being  freeholders  of  not  less,"  &c.,  or  having  property  of 
value  designated,  were  to  be  admitted  to  vote.  MaryL  laws  for 
Annapolis,  1787. 

§  220.  Legislation  of  Massachusetts. 

The  colonists  who  landed  at  Plymouth,  ip  1620,  exercised, 
until  the  year  1692,  a  separate  legislative  power  over  a  portion 
of  the  present  State  of  Massachusetts.  Their  enactments  have 
been  published  separately  from  those  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  under  the  name  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  Laws, 
edited  by  W.  Brigham,  Boston,  1836.  In  these,  pp.  36, 50,  the 
origin  of  their  legislative  power  is  ascribed  to  their  compact, 
signed  11  Nov.  1620.  These  laws  do  not  contain  any  declara- 
tion in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights  beyond  that  first  printed  in 
1661,  and  first  declared  in  1636,  xmder  the  name  of  the  General 
Fundamentals*  Plym.  Col.  Laws,  advertis.  p.  viii.  and  Part  III. ; 

'  ThU  is  the  last  year  of  Bacon's  laws. 

*  This  was,  for  the  greater  part,  a  declaration  of  political  power.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  no  charier  from  the  king.  The  patent  for 
Vtrytnioj  of  1606,  applied  to  the  entire  region  of  America  claimed  by  the  Blnglish. 
See  its  guarantees,  ante,  p.  228,  note.  **  The  great  patent  of  New  England,"  of  1620, 
established  a  council  in  **  Plymouth,  in  the  oonnty  of  I>Bvon,''  in  England,  and  empowered 
them  to  **  ordain  and  establish  all  manner  of  orders,  laws,  directions,  instructions, 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  government  and  magistracy,  fit  and  neoeseazy  for  and  con- 
oeming  the  goreimnent  of  the  said  oolonj  and  plantation  [New  England],  lo  always 
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the  jBirst  and  fourth  articles  of  which  have  this  character  and 
have  already  been  cited.  ^  They  contain  some  provisions  re- 
specting indentured  servants,  pp.  34,  35,  47,  58,  61,  65,  81, 
140,  195.  From  these,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  con- 
dition of  such  servants,  if  of  English  origin,  was  in  this  colony 
less  burdensome  than  that  of  persons  of  the  same  class  in  other 
settlements,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  colony  was  to  encourage 
their  emancipation  and  facilitate  their  settlement  on  land  of 
their  own. 

It  would  seem  that  such  persons  even  participated  in  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  during  the  first  sixteen  years  of 
the  settlement.'  But  it  appears  that  in  1636,  not  even  all 
male  freeholders  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  the  laws  distinguish 
'^  freemen"  or  ^'  associates''  as  a  distinct  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants, constituting  a  corporation.  Ply.  CoL  L.  pp.  42,  62,  100, 
108, 113.'  In  1657,  it  was  enacted  ^Hhat  all  such  as  reside 
within  this  government  '^that  are  att  theire  owne  despose/' 


tm  the  same  be  not  contnuy  to  the  Iawb  and  statates  of  this  onr  realm  of  Engand,"  &o. 
The  "  principal  goremon  **  were  empowered  to  govern  by  the  laws  so  established, 
"  so  always  as  the  statutes,  ordinances,  and  proceemngs,  as  near  as  oonveniently  may, 
be  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes,  government,  and  police  of  this  oqr  realm  c^  £ng» 
land."  It  was  also  provided  **  that  the  persons,  being  onr  subjects,  which  shall  go 
and  inhabit,"  &c.,  should  have  the  privileges  of  subjects  bom  in  England  (in  words 
almost  literally  the  fame  as  those  used  in  the  second  charter  of  Viiginia,  ante,  p.  829). 
See  Patent  in  1  Hazard,  103,  and  summaries  ;  1  Ban.  272 ;  1  Hild.  152.  The  council 
for  New  England,  under  this,  granted  a  patent  to  Governor  Bradford  and  **  his  asso- 
oiftes,"  the  Plymouth  colonists,  1680,  with  powers  of  government  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Great  Patent,  1  Haz.  298 ;  Plym.  CoL  Laws,  21.  A  patent  issued  for 
their  benefit  to  John  Pierce,  in  1621.  See  Young's  Chronicles,  p.  114,  n. ;  Plym. 
CoL  Laws,  p.  50,  This  patent  seems  not  to  have  been  used.  As  to  powers  derived 
from  patents,  see  aiUe^  §  127. 

*  AfUe,  §  129. 

*  Some  of  the  signers  of  the  original  compact  are  designated  as  persons  "  in  the 
family^*  of  some  one  of  the  others.  See  Prince,  Part  U.  p.  86,  106.  1  Banc.  822.  '*For 
more  than  eighteen  years  *the  whole  body  of  the  male  inhabitants'  constituted  the 
legislature."  If  the  same  anomaly  existed  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the 
exception  herein  before  taken  (p.  121,  n.  4,)  to  Mr.  Bancroft's  statement  is  ill-founded. 
At  the  period  when  slavery  or  bondage  existed  under  the  Saxon  law,  and  the  term 

Jreemen  designated  a  class  having,  by  the  elective  franchise,  a  share  of  political  power, 
still,  all  who  werlB  not  bondsmen  were  not  freemen,  in  that  sense.  N.  Bacon's  Hist. 
Disc.  p.  56,  describing  the  Free4axKi,  "yet  attained  they  not  to  the  full  pitch  of  free- 
men ;  for  the  lord  might  acquit  his  own  title  of  bondage,  but  no  man  could  be  made 
free  without  the  act  of  the  whole  body."    Comp.  aitUj  p.  126,  n.  2,  p.  186,  n.  8. 

*  Thus  assuming  to  have  that  legal  foundation  for  their  civil  polity,  which  ihe 
"  freemen  of  the  company  "  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  claimed  for  them- 
selves under  their  charter  from  the  king. 
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who  would  not  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  should  depart  the  gov- 
eminent  or  pay  a  fine,  Plym.  CoL  L.  p.  102.^ 

No  mention  is  made  of  negroes  or  of  slaves.  But  from 
certain  regulations,  in  1676,  it  appears  that  there  were  some 
Indian  captives  held  as  slaves,  and  liable  to  be  sold  as  such. 
Plym.  CoL  L.  pp.  177,  178,  and  on  p.  187.  "  This  courte  sees 
cause  to  prohibit  all  and  every  person  or  persons  within  our 
Jurisdiction  or  elsewhere,  to  buy  any  of  the  Indian  children  of 
any  of  those  our  captive  salvages  that  were  taken  and  became 
our  lawfiill  prisoners  in  our  late  warres  with  the  Indians,  without 
special  leave,  liking,  and  approbation  of  the  government  of  this 
jurisdiction.'' 

Special  regulations  for  Indians,  enacted  1682,  are  found, 
p.  196. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  date^f  many  of  the  enact- 
ments proceeding  from  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.'  This, 
however,  is  not  very  material  for  the  present  purpose.  The  ex- 
ercise of  local  legislative  power  dates  from  October  19,  1630, 
when  the  general  court  of  the  ^'  freemen''  or  members  of  the 
corporate  body  created  by  the  royal  charter  of  March,  1629,' 
was  first  held  at  Boston. 

1681,  May.  ^^  To  the  end  that  the  body  of  freemen  may  be 
preserved  of  honest  and  good  men :  It  is  ordered  that  hence- 
forth no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  common- 
wealth, but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches  within 
the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction."  Charters,  &c.,  p.  117  (see  post, 
laws  1660, 1665). 

'  Analogoas  to  this  were  the  laws  against  Qoakera,  who  would  acknowledge  no 
dvil  authority. 

'  See  the  Advertisement  by  the  compilen  of  the  Charters  and  General  Laws  of  the 
Colony  and  .Province  of  Massachosetts  Bay.     Boston,  1814.  8yo. 

*  By  the  name,  *'  the  GUnremor  and  Company  of  Massaohnsetts  Bay,  in  New  Elng- 
land,"  the  corporators  had  a  patent  from  the  council  of  Plymouth,  in  England,  dated 
Harch  19,  1628.  The  governor,  deputy,  and  assistants  provided  for  the  government 
by  the  charter  were  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  "  freemen'*  or  stockholders  &st  named 
therein,  and  those  admitted  by  them  in  general  courts,  at  which  laws  might  be  enacted 
far  the  government  of  the  colony  "  so  as  such  laws  and  ordinances  be  not  contraiy  or 
rqragnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  reahn  of  England.**  In  terms  almost 
identical  with  the  15th  art  of  the  Virginia  patent,  of  1606,  (ante,  p.  228,}  it  was  pro- 
vided that  all  subjects  who  should  '*  go  €b  and  inhabit  within  the  said  lands,**  &c.,  and 
their  children  should  have  '*  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  ftee  and  natural  sulgectSi'' 
4o.    1  Haard*i  Coll  289.    Charters,  &c^  p.  9, 18. 
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168529  March.  As  an  addition  to  an  order  made  22  March, 
1630,  it  is  ordered  "  that  if  any  single  person  be  not  provided 
of  sufficient  arms  allowable  by  the  captains,  &c.,  he  shall  be 
compelled  to  serve  by  the  year,  with  any  master  that  will  retain 
him  for  such  wages  as  the  court  shall  think  meet  to  appoint." 
Charters,  &c.,  App.  p.  712. 

1633-7. — It  is  declared,  &c.,  '^  that  what  lands  any  of  the 
Indians  in  this  jurisdiction  have  possessed  and  improved,  by 
subduing  the  same,  they  have  just  right  unto,  according  to  that 
in  Gen.  1,  28  and  ch.  9,  and  PsaL  115,  16.  And  for  the 
further  encouragement  of  the  hopeful  work  amongst  them  f<Hr 
the  civilizing  and  helping  them  forward  to  Christianity  ;  if  any 
of  the  Indians  shall  be  brought  to  civility  and  shall  come  among 
the  English  to  inhabit,  in  any  of  their  plantations,  and  shall 
there  live  civilly  and  orderly  ;  that  such  Indians  shall  have  al- 
lotments amongst  the  English  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
English  in  like  case. 

'^  Further  it  is  ordered,  that,  if  upon  good  experience,  there 
shall  be  a  competent  number  of  the  Indians  brought  to  civility 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  a  township,  upon  their  request  to  the 
General  Court,  they  shall  have  grant  of  lands  undisposed  of  for 
a  plantation  as  the  English  have.''  See  the  General  Laws  and 
Liberties  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  revised,  &c.,  ed.  Cambridge, 
1675.  Title — For  settling  the  Indians'  title  to  lands  in  this  Ju- 
risdiction. 

In  the  same  law  there  is  a  provision,  common  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, forbidding  the  sale  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  to  any  Indian. 

1680-1641. — ^^  It  is  also  ordered  that  when  any  servants 
shall  run  from  their  masters,  or  any  other  inhabitants  shall 
privily  go  away  with  suspicion  of  evil  intentions,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  next  magistrate  or  the  constable  and  the  two 
chief  inhabitants,  where  no  magistrate  is,  to  press  men  and 
boats  or  finances,  at  the  public  charge,  to  pursue  such  persoxii 
by  sea  or  land,  and  bring  them  back  by  force  of  arms."  Char- 
ters,  &c.,  cL  68.     Title, — Acts  respecting  masters  and  laborers, 

§3.  ^ 

1686. — It  is  ordered  that  no  eervant  shall  be  set  free,  <a 
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t^ik^  ttiY  k4^«At3  be  have  served  out  the  time  covenanted ;  un- 
■j^  iitiiithj  of  anck  fine  as  the  quarter  courts  shall  inflict,  &c. 
\j%^lirfffi  Jlc.,  p.  42.     Title — Acts  respecting  freemen  and  ser^ 


1S41*— This  is  the  date  of  the  celebrated  ^'  Massachusetts 
ip^ndamentals  "  or  "  Body  of  Liberties/'*  the  preamble  of  which 
II M  follows : 

^'  Forasmuch  as  the  f|;ee  fruition  of  such  liberties^  immn* 
BiUes  and  privileges  as  humanity,  civility,  and  Christianity  call 
Ibr  as  due  to  every  man,  in  his  place  and  proportion,  without 
inipeachment  and  infringement,  hath  been  and  ever  will  be  the 
timnquillity  and  stability  of  churches  and  commonwealths,  and 
the  denial  or  deprival  thereof,  the  disturbance,  if  not  the  ruin 
of  both,  we  hold  it  therefore  our  duty  an4  safety,  whilst  we  are 
about  the  further  establishing  of  this  government,  to  collect  and 
express  all  such  freedoms  as  for  the  present  we  foresee  may  con- 
cern us  and  our  posterity  after  us,  and  to  ratiiy  them  with  our 
solemn  consent.  We  do  therefore  this  day  religiously  and 
unanimously  decree  and  confirm  these  following  rights,  Uberties 
and  privileges  concerning  our  churches  and  civil  state  to  be  re- 
spectively, impartially  and  inviolably  enjoyed  and  observed 
throughout  our  jurisdiction  forever."     (Cambr.  eft  laws,  1675, 

p.  1.) 

The  ninety-eight  articles  of  this  code  are  classed  under 
distinct  headings  or  titles,  commencing  with  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  in  seventeen  articles  ;  the 
first  of  which  is  as  follows  :  ^'  No  man's  life  shall  be  taken 
away,  no  man's  honor  or  good  name  shall  be  stained,  no  man's 


'  Bj  the  Mait.  Kecords,  toL  L,  pp.  24S,  269,  it  appears  the  General  Court  ten- 
tenoed  certain  offenderS|  in  1638,  1689  "  to  be  delivered  np  a  alave  "  to  personB  ap- 
p<^ted  by  the  court 

It  ia  belieyed  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  negro  daves  previous  to  the  act  ot 
1696  or  1698  hereinafter  cited.  But  it  appears  from  **  Josseljn's  Voyage,"  see  Mass. 
Hist  GoL,  dd  series,  yoL  III,  p.  281,  that  there  were,  in  1639,  some  negroes  in  the 
c<dony  held  in  slavery;  and  see  Dr.  Belknap's  letter  to  Br.  Tucker,  in  Mass.  Hist 
Col.  1st  series,  voL  IV.,  p.  194. 

*  For  the  history  of  this  act  and  an  abstract  of  its  provisions,  see  1  Hildr.  p.  274. 
1  Savage's  Winthrop,  p.  160.  Mass.  Hist  Col.  8d  series,  vol.  VIII.,  p.  191 ;  a  paper 
hy  F.  C.  Gray,  L.L.  D.,  containing  the  history  of  the  previous  oubUcations,  and  a 
an^ntio  copy.    Commoow.  v.  Alger,  7  Cvihing,  67. 
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person  shall  be  arrested^  restrained,  banished,  dismembered, 
nor  any  ways  punished,  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  wife  or 
children,  no  man's  goods  or  estate  shall  be  taken  away  from 
him,  nor  any  way  indamaged  under  color  of  law  or  countenance 
of  authority,  unless  it  be  by  virtue  or  equity  of  some  express  law 
of  the  country  warranting  the  same,  established  by  a  General 
Court  and  sufficiently  published ;  or,  in  case  of  the  defect  of  a  law 
in  any  particular  case,  by  the  word  of  God,  and  in  capital  cases 
or  in  cases  concerning  dismembering  or  b^ishment,  according 
to  that  word,  to  be  judged  by  the  General  Court." 

Article  2.  "  Every  person  within  this  jurisdiction,  whether 
inhabitant  or  foreigner,  shall  enjoy  the  same  justice  and  law 
that  is  general  for  the  plantation,  which  we  constitute  and  exe- 
cute towards  one  another  without  partiality  or  delay." 

Article  17.  "  Every  man  of  or  within  this  jurisdiction,  shaU 
have  free  liberty,  notwithstanding  any  civil  power,  to  remove 
both  himself  and  his  family  at  their  pleasure  out  of  the  same, 
provided  there  be  no  legal  impediments  to  the  contraiy." 

The  next  forty-one  articles  are  called  ^  rights,  rules,  and  lib- 
erties concerning  judicial  proceedings.'  There  is  no  mention 
made  among  these  of  involuntaiy  servitude  as  a  punishment. 
Though  '  barbarous  and  unusual  punishments '  are  prohibited, 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  taken  as  applying  to  whipping,  the 
pillory,  cropping  and  other  similar  inflictions.* 

Twenty  articles  contain  '  liberties  more  particularly  con- 
cerning the  freemen,'  which  relate  to  the  civil  polity  of  the 
colony.  In  one  of  these  articles  it  is  enacted  that  '  no  prescrip- 
tion or  custom  may  prevail  to  establish  any  thing  morally  sinful 
by  the  word  of  God/  (Laws,  Cam.  1675,  p.  126.)  '  Liberties 
of  women '  is  the  subject  of  two  articles  ;  'liberties  of  children' 

'  In  1681,  a  negro  who  had  been  convicted  of  anon,  was  pnblidj  burned  allTa  ia 
Boston;  this  was  the  old  common  law  punishment  4  Blacks.  Comm.,  222.  Ib 
1755  a  man  and  a  woman,  negro  servants  of  Captain  John  Ck>dman,  of  CharlestowB, 
were  executed  under  sentence  of  the  Assises,  for  poisoning  their  master ;  the  woman 
was  bnmed.  Oliver^s  Pnr.  Commonwealth,  p.  84.  2  EUiofs  Hist  New  £.,  187. 
The  crime  was  petit  treason  by  common  law,  and  to  be  drawn  and  bnmt,  instead  of 
being  drawn  and  hanged,  was  "  the  nsnal  punishment  for  all  sorts  of  treasons  com- 
mitted by  those  of  the  female  sex,"  until  80  Geo.  m.,  c.  48.  4  BL  Comm.,  204.  II 
would  seem  from  these  instances  that,  after  all,  the  coorts  were  obliged  to  reeort  to 
**  common  law  '*  to  find  out  what  pnnishmants  were  not  '*  barbanms  and  wrasaaL" 
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of  four  articles.    It  is  enacted  in  four  articles,  entitled,  ^  liber- 
ties of  servants.' 

.  Article  85.  ^'  If  any  servants  shall  flee  from  the  tyranny  and 
cruelty  of  their  masters  to  the  house  o£  any  freeman  of  the  same 
town,  they  shall  be  there  protected  and  sustained,  until  due 
order  be  taken  for  their  relief ;  provided  due  notice  thereof  be 
speedily  given  to  their  masters  from  whom  they  fled,  and  the 
next  assistant  or  constable  where  the  party  plying  is  harbored.'' 

Article  86.  "  No  servant  shaU  be  put  off,  for  above  a  year,  to 
any  other,  neither  in  the  lifetime  of  their  master,  nor  after  their 
death  by  their  executors  or  administrators,  unless  it  be  by  con- 
sent of  authority  assembled  in  some  court  or  two  assistants." 

Article  87,  "  If  any  man  smite  out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  his 
man  servant  or  maid  servant,  or  otherwise  maim  or  much  dis- 
figure him,  unless  it  be  by  mere  casualty,  he  shall  let  them  go 
free  from  his  service,  and  shall  have  such  further  recompense  as 
the  court  shall  allow  him." 

Article  88.  ^'  Servants  that  have  served  diligently  and  faith- 
fully to  the  benefit  of  their  masters  seven  years,  shall  not  be 
sent  away  empty  ;  and  if  any  have  been  unfaithful,  negligent, 
or  unprofitable  in  their  service,  notwithstanding  the  good  usage 
of  their  masters,  they  shall  not  be  dismissed  tiU  they  havermade 
satis&ction  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  authorities." 

Three  articles  refer  to  *  liberties  of  foreigners  and  strangers/ 

Article  89.  "  If  any  people  of  other  nations  professing  the 
true  christian  religion,  shall  flee  to  us  from  the  tyranny  or  op- 
pression of  their  persecutors,  or  from  famine,  wars  or  the  like 
necessary  or  compulsory  cause,  they  shall  be  entertained  and 
succored  among  us,  according  to  that  power  and  prudence  God 
shall  give  us." 

Article  91.  "  There  shall  never  be  any  bond  slavery,  villenage, 
or  captivity  amongst  us,  unless  it  be  lawful  captives  taken  in 
war,  and  such  strangers  as  willingly  sell  themselves  or  are  sold 
to  us.  And  these  shall  have  all  the  liberties  and  christian 
usages  which  the  law  of  Gk)d,  established  in  Israel  concerning 
such  persons,  doth  morally  require.     This  exempts  none  fix)m 
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Bervitude  who  shall  be  judged  thereto  by  authority/'     (Laws. 
Cam.,  1675,  p.  10,  tit  Bond  Slavery.) 

Two  articles,  '  of  the  brute  creature,'  respecting  cruelty  to 
animals  and  certain  rights  of  pasturage.  Among  the  ^  capital 
laws '  in  the  remaining  articles  is  one.  Art.  94,  s.  10 :  'If  any 
man  stealeth  a  man,  or  mankind,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death,'  with  marginal  reference  to  Exodus,  21,  16.  (Laws 
Camb.  1675,  p.  15.)* 

1652.^  "  And  it  is  further  ordered  by  this  Courte  and  the 
authoritje  thereof,  that  all  Scotchmen,  negroes,  and  Indjans,  in- 
habiting with,  or  servants  to  the  English  ^  ^  shall  be  listed  and 
*  *  attend  traynings  as  well  as  the  English,"  &c. 

1656.  Ordered  by  the  Court,  &c.,  "  that  henceforth  no  ne- 
groes or  Indjans,  although  servants  to  the  English,  shall  be 
armed  or  permitted  to  trajne." — Militia  Begulations  in  Mass. 
Becords  IV.  1st  Part,  pp.  86,  397. 

1659.  The  general  court  empowered  the  treasurers  of  the 
several  counties  to  sell  certain  Quakers,  who  refused  to  pay  fines 
^'  to  any  of  the  English  nation  at  Virginia  and  Barbadoes." — 2 
Hazard's  ColL  p.  563.' 

1660.  May.  '^  This  court,  &c.,  do  declare  and  order  that  no 
man  whatsoever  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  body 
politick,  but  such  as  are  members  of  some  church  of  Christ  and 


'  A  transaction  deserves  mention  in  this  place  as  indioatiye  of  the  public  sentiment 
at  this  period,  which  "  has  been  magpiified  by  too  precipitate  an  aamiration  into  a 
protest  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  against  the  African  slare  trade.**  1  Hild.  p.  2S2. 
It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1645,  ^at  two  negroes  who  had  been  brought  to  Bos- 
ton in  a  vessel  which  had  sailed  thence,  *  bound  to  Guinea  to  trade  for  negroes,'  had 
not  been  bought  there  in  the  regular  course  of  tra£Bo,  but  had  been  kidnapped  on  tha 
coast  of  Africa,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  crew,  with  others  from  some  London 
Tessels,  had  on  a  Sunday  attacked  an  African  village,  and  killed  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  master  and  crew  were  chained  with  the  offences  of  murder,  man«stealing, 
and  Sabbath-breaking.  The  magistrates  were  not  sufficiently  clear  as  to  their  au- 
thority to  punish  crimes  committed  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  they  ordered  the  ne- 
groes to  be  sent  back  at  the  public  chai)2:e,  as  having  been  procured  not  honesUy  by 
purchase,  but  by  the  unlawful  act  of  kidnapping,  and  by  a  letter  *  expressing  the  bH 
dignation  of  the  General  Court,'  they  bore  *  witness  against  the  heinous  ofience  of  man- 
ttealing.'  2  Winthrop,  243  and  Appendix  M.  1  Banc  174.  Mass.  Rec  11 ,  pp. 
186,  168. 

*  In  1649,  a  penal  code  was  compiled  and  printed,  no  copy  of  which,  it  is  belierad, 
is  now  in  existence.     See  1  Hildr.  368. 

'  This  order  was  never  carried  into  effect,  no  ship-master  being  found  willing  to 
cany  them  away. — 1  Sewel's  Hist  Qnaken,  Svo.  p.  278. 
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in  fall  commnniony  which  they  declare  to  be  the  true  intent  of 
the  ancient  law,"  [anno  1631.] — Charters,  &c.,  p.  117, 

1664.  '^  In  answer  to  that  part  of  his  Majesty's  letter,  of 
Jane  28,  1662,  concerning  admission  of  freemen ;  this  Court 
doth  declare  that  the  law  prohibiting  all  persons,  except  mem- 
bers of  churches,  and  that  also  for  allowance  of  them  in  any 
county  court,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  that  all  Englishmen  pre- 
senting a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  the  place 
where  they  dwell,  that  they  are  orthodox  in  religion  and  not 
vicious  in  their  lives,  and  also  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of 
the  selectmen,  &c.,  that  they  are  freeholders,  &c.,  rateable,  &c., 
or  that  they  are  in  full  conmiunion  with  some  church  among 
us ;  if  they  desire  to  be  freemen  they  shall  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege to  have  such  their  desire  propounded  and  put  to  vote  for 
acceptance  to  the  fireedoin  of  the  body  politick,  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  major  part,  according  to  the  rules  of  our  patent." — Charters, 
&c.,  p.  117,  IV.  Mass.  Rec.  Part  11.  p.  117,  and  p.  66.' 

The  colonies  of  New  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  be- 
came, in  the  year  1692',  united  into  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

1698,  Laws  of,  c.  6. — A  law  forbidding  to  trade  or  truck 
with  "  any  Indian,  molato,  or  negro  servant  or  slave,  or  other 

*  See  the  kmg*8  letter  in  IV.  Masa.  Reo.  2d  part,  p.  164-6,  whioh  enjoins  **  that 
all  freeholders  of  competent  estate,  not  vicious  in  conversation  and  orthodox  in  religion 
f  though  of  different  persuasions  concerning  church  government)  may  have  their  votes 
in  the  election  of  all  officers.  ** 

*  The  charter  provided  for  election  of  deputies  to  the  general  court  "  hy  the  migor 
part  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  reactive  towns  or  places  who 
shall  be  present  at  such  elections.**  "  No  freeholder  or  other  person**  to  have  a  vote, 
who  should  not  have  a  certain  freehold  estate.  "  It  contained  a  clause  that  all  and 
every  of  the  king's  subjects  **  which  shall  go  to  and  inhabit  within**  the  province,  and 
their  children  bom  there,  should  have  the  liberties,  &c.,  of  subjects  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  governor  and  general  court  were  vested  with  power  to  enact  laws, 
"  to  as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  or  contraiy  to  the  laws  of  this  our  realm  of  Eng> 
land.** — Charters,  &c.,  p.  18. 

Charters,  &c.,  p.  218,  229,  gives  enactments  as  of  1692,  continuing  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  colonies  until  the  next  year,  founded  on  a  doubt  as  to 
tiie  continuance  of  the  local  law.  (See  2  Hutch,  p.  20,)  and  p.  214,  An  ad  setUng 
Jbrtk  general  privilege*^  one  of  which  is,  "  no  freeman  shall  be  taken  and  imprisoned, 
or  be  disseized  of  his  freehold  or  liberties,  or  his  free  customs,  &c.,  &c.,  but  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  this  province.**  Also  p.  224,  An  act  for 
ike  better  eecuring  of  ike  liberty  of  the  tvbject  and  for  prevention  qf  illegal  imprisonmenL 
These  acts,  with  some  others  there  given,  do  not  appear  in  the  collections  of  the  Pro- 
vince laws,  printed  in  1726  and  1759 ;  they  appear  to  have  been  disallowed  by  the 
Crown.    See  1  Helmed  An.  440,  n.    1  Hildr.  167. 
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known  diBBolute,  lewd,  and  disorderly  person,  of  whom  there  is 
just  cause  of  suspicion/'  and  such  persons  to  be  punished  by 
whipping  for  so  trading. 

1703  *|  Laws  of,  c.  2. — An  act  restraining  the  emancipation 
of  '^  molatto  or  negro  slaves/'  without  giving  security  to  the 
town  that  they  should  not  become  chargeable,  c.  4.  An  act 
that  Indians,  mulattoes,  and  negroes  shall  not  be  abroad  at  night 
after  nine  o'clock,  &c. — Charters,  &c.,  p.  745,  746. 

1705|  Laws  of,  c.  6. — Act  for  the  better  preventing  of  a 
spurious  and  mixt  issue.*  Enacts  that  a  negro  or  molatto  maa 
committing  fornication  with  ^'  an  English  woman,  or  a  womaa 
of  any  other  Christian  nation,"  shall  be  sold  out  of  the  province. 
An  ^*  English  man,  or  man  of  any  other  Christian  nation/'  com* 
mitting  fornication  with  a  negro  or  molatto  woman,  to  bo 
whipped,  and  the  woman  sold  out  of  the  province.  "  Any  n^^ 
or  mulatto  presuming  to  smite  or  strike  an  English  person,  or 
of  other  Christian  nation,"  to  "  be  severely  whipped."  None  of 
her  Majesty's  English  or  Scottish  subjects,  nor  of  any  other 
Christian  nation  within  this  province,  '*  shall  contract  matrimony 
with  any  negro  or  mulatto,"  under  a  penalty  imposed  on  the 
person  joining  them  in  marriage.  '^  No  master  shall  imreason* 
ably  deny  marriage  to  his  negro  with  one  of  the  same  nation ; 
any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
All  negroes  imported  are  to  be  entered  and  duty  paid,  a  draw- 
bcwk  to  be  allowed  on  exportation. — Charters,  &c.,  p.  747. 

1707,'  Laws  of,  c.  2. — An  act  for  the  regvlaling  of  free  ne- 
groes, dkcy  enacts  that  they  do  service  "  in  repairing  the  high- 


'  In  1701  f  the  town  of  Boston  instmcted  its  repreMntatives  *'to  pnt  a  period  to 
negroea  being  slaves.** — 8  Banc  408. 

*  In  a  treatise  by  G.  C.  Jones,  on  the  Religions  Instrnction  of  the  negroes  in  tlie 
U.  S. :  Savannah,  1842,  p.  85,  are  extracts  from  '*  Entryes  for  Publications  (of  nwr- 
ria^e)  within  the  town  of  Boston,"  date,  1707,  1710,  publicadons  of  negroes,  all  at  of 
certain  masters  there  named."  • 

*  Winchendon  v,  Hatfield  (1808),  4  Mass.  R.  127-8,  Parsons,  C.  J.  ''Slarerj  WM 
introduced  into  this  country  soon  after  its  first  settlement.  The  slave  was  the  pnipeitf 
of  the  master,  subject  to  his  orders,  and  to  reasonable  correction  for  misbehavior,  ft 
the  master  was  guilty  of  a  cruel  or  unreasonable  castigation  of  his  slave,  he  was  liable 
to  be  punished  for  the  breach  of  the  peace,  and,  I  believe,  the  slave  was  allowed  to 
demand  sureties  of  the  peace  against  a  violent  and  barbarous  master.  Under  thete 
regulations,  the  treatment  of  slaves  was  in  g^eral  mild  and  humane,  and  they  suf- 
fered hardships  not  greater  than  hired  servants.** 
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ways,  cleansing  the  streets,  or  other  service  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  place/'  equivalent  to  the  service  of  others  in  training.  In 
case  of  alarms,  that  they  shall  attend  on  parade  and  do  services 
at  the  direction  of  the  commanding  officer.  That  free  negroes 
and  mulatto  shall  be  fined  for  harbouring  or  entertaining  ''  any 
negro  or  mulatto  servant/'  without  consent,  &c.  Punishment 
18  prescribed,  by  commitment  to  the  House  of  Correction.* 


procT 
Bdk] 


'  Between  the  yean  1767  and  1778,  several  nnflnoceaaful  attempts  were  made  to 
ocnre  legislative  acts  against  the  slave  trade,  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  Dr. 
slknap  in  his  letter  to  Judge  Tucker,  vol.  iv.  Mass.  Hist  Soc  Coll.  p.  201.  The 
latest  attempts  appear  to  have  failed  from  the  opposition  of  the  governor,  acting  under 
bis  instructions.  Dr.  Belknap  adds,  "  The  blacks  had  better  success  in  the  judicial 
pourts.  A  pamphlet  oontaining  the  case  of  a  negro  who  had  aooompanied  his  master 
from  the  West  Indies  to  England,  and  had  there  sued  for  and  obtained  his  freedom, 
iras  reprinted  here,  and  this  encouraged  several  negroes  to  sue  their  masters  for  their 
freedom  and  for  recompense,  for  their  service  after  they  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  The  first  trial  of  this  kind  was  in  1770.  The  negroes  collected 
money  among  themselyes  to  cany  on  the  suit,  and  it  terminated  favorably  for  them. 
Other  suits  were  instituted  between  that  time  and  the  revolution,  and  the  juries  inya- 
riably  gave  their  verdict  in  favor  of  liberty.  The  pleas  on  the  part  of  the  masters 
were,  that  the  negroes  were  purchased  in  open  market,  and  bills  of  sale  were  produced  in 
evidence;  that  the  laws  of  the  province  recognised  slavery  as  existing  in  it,  by  declar- 
ing that  no  person  should  manumit  his  slave  without  giving  bond  for  his  maintenance, 
&c.  On  the  part  of  the  blacks  it  was  pleaded  that  the  royal  charter  expressly  de- 
olared  all  persons  bom  or  residing  in  the  province  to  be  free  as  the  king^s  subjects  in 
Great  Britain ;  that  by  the  laws  of  England  no  man  could  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers ;  that  the  laws  of  the  province  respecting  an  evU 
existing,  and  attempting  to  mitigate  or  regulate  it,  did  not  authorize  it,  and,  on  some 
occasions,  the  plea  was,  that  though  the  slaveiy  of  the  parents  be  admitted,  yet  no  dis^ 
ability  of  that  kind  coidd  descend  to  the  children. 

**  During  the  revolution-war,  the  publidk  opinion  was  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  that  in  some  of  the  country  towns  votes  were  passed  in  town- 
meetings,  that  they  would  have  no  slaves  among  them,  and  that  they  would  not  exact 
of  masters  any  bonds  for  the  maintenance  of  liberated  blacks,  if  they  should  beoonM 
incapable  of  supporting  themselves.** 

In  a  paper  by  Emory  Washburn,  Esq.,  read  before  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  April,  1857, 
(Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  July  8,  1857,)  the  title  of  the  case  above  mentioned  is  given 
as  James  v.  Lechmere.  **  The  term  at  which  the  judgment  in  this  action  was  ren- 
dered, was  held  in  Suffolk,  Oct.  81,  1769.  The  action  was  commenced  in  the  Inferior 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  May  2,  1769,  and  the  plaintiff  declared  in  trespass  for  as- 
sault and  battery,  and  imprisoning  and  holding  the  plaintiff  in  servitude  from  April  11, 
1758,  to  the  date  of  the  writ  Judgment  in  the  lower  court  was  rendered  for  the  de- 
fendant llie  plaintiff  appealed,  and  in  the  superior  oourt  the  defendant  was  defaulted, 
and  judgment  was  rendered  for  an  agreed  sum  with  costs."  Mr.  Washburn  says  also ; 
'*  If  this  were  the  place  for  speculation,  I  should  feel  myself  warranted  in  assuming 
that  our  courts,  as  early  as  1770,  considered  the  attempt  to  hold  any  person  not  cap- 
tared  and  brought  and  sold  here,  but  bom  Aene,  as  a  slave,  was  not  justified  by  law, 
although  he  might  be  the  child  of  a  slave."  But  in  Winchendon  v.  Hatfield, 
4  Mass.  R  129,  me  court  says :  ^<  It  is  very  certain  that  the  general  practice  and 
common  usage  had  been  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  a  negro  bom  in  the  State,  before 
the  present  constitution,  was  free,  though  bom  of  a  female  slave."  And  see  Journals 
of  Mass.  Provincial  Congpress,  pp.  29,  802,  a  resolution  of  the  Mass.  Committee  of 
Safety,  of  May  20,  1775,  respecting  the  impropriety  of  enlisting  slaves  in  the  army; 
read  m  die  congress,  June  8,  but  no  action  taken  on  it 
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ni%  Laws  of,  c.  6. — An  ad  prohibiting  the  importation  or 
bringing  into  this  province  any  Indian  servants  or  slaves.  The 
preamble  recites  the  bad  character  of  ^'  Indians  and  other 
slaves,"  the  danger  of  their  increase,  and  the  "  discouragement 
to  the  importation  of  white  Christian  servants  ;"  enacts  "  that 
all  Indians,  male  and  female,  of  whatever  age  soever,  imported 
or  brought  into  this  province  by  sea  or  land  from  any  part  Of 
place  whatsoever,"  shall  be  forfeited  to  her  majesty  for  the 
support  of  government,  unless  importers  give  security  to  remove 
them. — Charters,  &c.,  p.  748. 

§  221.    Legislation  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  colonial  government  of  Massachusetts  had  claimed  and 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  settlements  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  State  of  New  Hampshire  until  the  year  1679,  when 
a  separate  provincial  government  was  constituted  imdcr  the 
royal  commission.'  The  first  legislative  assembly  declared  "  the 
general  laws  and  liberties  of  this  province,"  and  a  code  of  capi- 
tal laws  con^piled  from  the  Massachusetts  code  ;  of  which  the 
twelfth  is,  ^'  if  any  man  stealeth  mankind  he  shall  be  put  to 
death  or  otherwise  grievously  punished." — 1  Belknap's  Hist.  N. 
H.  app.  no.  26.  This  code  "  was  rejected  in  England  as  *  fanati- 
cal and  absurd.'"—!  Hildr.  p.  501.* 

'  The  claim  to  the  soil — antagonisticsl  to  that  of  Massachusetts — ^was  founded  on 
Mason's  Patent  from  the  council  of  Plymouth,  England.  Whatever  legislative  power 
was  derived  from  it  was  restructed  bj  the  usual  condition  of  conformity  to  the  laws 
of  England.  Local  governments,  founded  on  the  written  compacts  of  the  settlars,  had 
been  formed  at  Exeter  and  Dover.  1  Belknap's  N.  U.  app.  no.  12, 13.  By  the  com- 
mission to  Cutts  and  others,  1679,  a  legislative  Assembly  was  allowed ;  the  voters  for 
delegates  to  be  determined  by  the  President  and  Council,  and  when  **  writs  were  is- 
•oed  for  calling  a  general  Assembly,  the  persons  in  each  town  who  were  judged  quali- 
fied to  vote  were  named  in  the  writs,"  1  Belknap's  Hist.  N.  H.  p.  91.  The  legislative 
power  was  not  expressly  limited,  though  subject  to  the  royal  disallowance  of  its  enaei- 
ments.  It  was  provided  in  the  grant  of  judicial  power — '*  so  always  that  the  form  of 
proceedings  in  such  cases  and  the  judgments  thereupon  to  be  given  be  as  consonant 
and  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  realm  of  England,  as  the  present 
state  and  condition  of  our  subjects  inhabiting  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  place  will  admit"  The  later  commissions  provide  that  the  local 
shall  *'  not  be  repugnant,  but,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  our  realm  of  England."  By  the  commission  to  Wentworth,  1766,  the  deputies  to 
the  Assembly  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  "  major  part  of  the  freeholders."  See  the  com* 
missions  in  N.  Hamp.  Prov.  Laws,  edit.  1771,  Story's  Comm.  §§  7S — SI. 

*  In  a  journal  given  in  Belknap's  Hist.  N.  H.  app.  no.  44,  as  of  1688,  **  March  14. 
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1714,  were  passed — An  ad  for  preventing  meti's  sons  or 
servants  absenting  themselves  from  their  parents  or  maker's  ser- 
vice vnthout  leave,  N.  H.  Prov.  Laws,  c.  28.  An  act  to  pre-- 
vmU  disorders  in  the  night f  Prov,  Laws,  c.  39. — "  Whereas  great 
disorders,  insolencies  and  burglaries  are  ofbtimes  raised  and  com- 
mitted in  the  night  time  by  Indian  negro  and  molatto  servants 
and  slaves,  to  the  disquiet  and  hurt  of  her  Majesty's  good  sub- 
jects ;  for  the  prevention  whereof  Be  it,  &c. — ^that  no  Indian, 
negro  or  molatto  servant  or  slave  may  presume  to  be  absent 
from  the  families  where  they  respectively  belong,  or  be  found 
abroad  in  the  night  time  after  nine  o'clock ;  unless  it  be  upon 
errand  for  their  respective  masters/'  &c. 

An  act  prohibiting  the  importation  or  bringing  into  this 

Province  any  Indian  servant  or  slaves.  Prov.  L.  c.  41 — 
*'  Whereas  divers  conspiracies,  outrages,  barbarities,  murders, 
burglaries,  thefts,  and  other  notorious  crimes  and  enormities,  at 
sundry  times  have  of  late  been  perpetrated  and  committed  by 
Indians  and  other  slaves  within  several  of  her  Majesty's  planta- 
tions in  America,  being  of  a  malicious,  surly,  and  revengeful 
spirit  and  very  ungovernable,  the  over  great  number  and  in- 
crease whereof  within  this  province  is  likely  to  prove  of  fatal 
and  pernicious  consequence  to  her  Majesty's  subjects  and  in- 
terest here,  unless  speedily  remedied,  and  is  a  discouragement  to 
the  importation  of  Christian  servants :  Be  it,  &c.,  that  from 
and  after  the  publication  of  this  act,  all  Indians,  male  and  fe- 
male, of  what  age  soever,  that  shall  be  imported  or  brought 
into  this  province  by  sea  or  land  ;  every  master  of  ship  or  other 
vessel,  merchant  or  person,  importing  or  bringing  into  this  pro- 
vince such  Indians  male  or  female,  shall  forfeit  to  her  Majesty 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  per 
head,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  any  of  her  Majesty's  courts 


Hie  governor  told  Mr.  Jaffirey's  negro  he  might  go  from  his  master,  he  would  clear 
him  under  his  hand  and  seal ;  so  the  fellow  no  more  attends  his  master's  concerns.  ** 

'The  royal  instructions  dated  June  80,  1761,  to  B.  Wentworth,  the  Provincial 
Governor,  contained  a  clause, — **  You  are  not  to  give  jour  assent  to,  or  pass  any  law 
imposing  duties  on  negroes  imported  into  New  Hampshire."  Grordon*s  Hist,  of  Am. 
Rev.  voL  v.,  letter  2. 
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of  reoordy  by  action,  bill,  complaint  or  otherwise :  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasuiy  for  the  use  aforesaid/' 

1718.  Act  for  restraining  inhuman  severities,  Prov.  L.  c.  70, 
B.  1 — "  For  the  prevention  and  restraining  of  inhuman  severities 
which  by  evil  masters  or  overseers,  may  be  used  towards  their  Chris- 
tian servants,  that  from  and  after  the  publication  hereof,  if  any 
man  smite  out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  his  man  servant  or  maid  ser* 
vant,  or  otherwise  maim  or  disfigure  them  much,  unless  it  be  by 
mere  casualty,  he  shall  let  him  or  her  go  free  from  his  service, 
and  shall  allow  such  further  recompense  as  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions  shall  adjudge  him.  2.  That  if  any  person  or  persons 
whatever  in  this  province  shall  wilfully  kill  his  Indian  or  negro 
servant  or  servants  he  shall  be  punished  with  death/' 

§  222.  Legislation  of  Connecticut. 

The  civil  polity  of  this  colony  originated  in  that  of  the 
two  several  colonies  of  Hartford  and  of  New  Haven.  In  January, 
1639,  a  constitution  of  government  was  adopted  for  the  Hart- 
ford colony,'  by  those  who  mutually  recognized  each  other  as 
the  adult  male  free  inhabitants  of  the  settlements  or  townships 
of  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethersfield,  agreeing  "  in  all  civil 
affairs  to  be  governed  according  to  such  laws  as  should  be  made 
agreeably  to  the  constitution  they  were  then  about  to  adopt," 

'  1 775,  Nov.  8.  Resoliition  of  Ongrera  recommending  the  revolntionair  Conventioii 
at  Exeter  (representing  one  hundred  and  two  towns)  to  call  **  a  full  and  nree  represen- 
tation of  the  people/*  and  that  these  representatives  may  establish  such  form  of  gor* 
emment,  &c  1  Belknap's  N.  H.  pp.  857,  859,  361,-2.  1776,  Jan.  5,  vote  of  the 
Convention  at  Exeter,  **  that  this  Congress  take  up  civil  government  for  this  colony, 
in  the  manner  and  form  following,"  &c..  Laws,  1780.  CoU.  N.  U.  Hist.  Sec  IV.,  pw 
150.     There  is  no  declaration  of  private  rights. 

1776,  June  15.  The  Council  and  Ajssembly  declared  New  Hampshire  an  inde- 
pendent State.  1  BeL  p.  867. 

*  The  origin  of  the  local  government  and  the  progress  of  legislation  in  Conneo- 
ticut  is  sketched  in  the  ctdvertisement  to  the  Public  Statute  Laws  of  the  State  of  Comu, 
pnbL  Hartford,  1808.  The  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethersfield  were  first 
settled  by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  the  general  court  having  in  the  year  1686 
issued  to  Roger  Ludlow  and  others,  a  commission  investing  them  with  legislative  and 
judicial  powers  for  one  year  in  the  new  plantations,  (intended  to  be  vrithin  the  limifei 
and  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts^)  and  authorizing  them  to  convene  the  inhabitanta, 
if  necessary,  to  exercise  these  powers  in  General  Court.  This  commission  was  never 
renewed,  but  the  persons  named  therein  acted  as  magistrates  until  Januaiy,  1689* 
See  also  records  of  the  colony,  published  by  the  State,  1850.  Compare  the  remark  in 
note  2,  page  121. 
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and,  "  in  cases  in  which  there  was  no  express  law  established, 
to  be  governed  by  the  Divine  word."  The  freemen  of  the  colo- 
ny, or  those  having  the  elective  franchise,  were  to  be  such  as 
had  been  received  members  of  the  several  towns,  by  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants. 

In  June,  of  the  same  year,  a  constitution  of  government  was 
adopted  by  the  settlers  at  New  Haven.'  The  Scriptures  were 
received  as  having  the  authority  of  law  in  the  absence  of  legis- 
lation.* Only  members  of  the  churrfhes  within  the  jurisdiction, 
could  be  freemen  or  electors.  At  Hartford,  in  April  of  the  same 
year,  the  first  law  was  passed,  being  a  declaration  or  bill  of 
rights,  which  is  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  the  preamble  and 
first  article  of  the  Massachusetts  Fundamentals  of  1641.  This 
bill  of  rights  is  repeated  in  the  commencement  of  every  revision 
of  the  colony  laws.' 

1650. — By  order  of  the  General  Court  of  Hartford,  &c.,  a  di- 
gest of  the  statutes  was  "  copied  by  the  Secretary  into  the  book 
of  public  records,"  which  is  frequently  referred  to  in  later  stat- 
utes as  the  code  of  1650.* 

In  this  code  under  the  title  IndianSy  the  lawfulness  of  the 
slavery  of  both  Indians  and  negroes  is  recognized  by  the  gen- 
eral court,  adopting  in  terms  a  "  conclusion  "  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  dated  Sept.  5, 
1646.     (1  Records,  531.)'     This  is  not  found  in  the  revised 

*  Printed  with  the  code  of  1660,  by  Andrus  &  Judd,  1833,  ISmo.  The  New  Ha- 
Ten  colonists  came  directly  from  England  in  the  year  1638 ;  they  had  no  patent  from 
the  council  in  Plymouth,  in  England,  for  New  England.  The  territory  of  Connecd- 
ent  had  been  granted  by  a  patent  then  held  by  the  Lord  Say  and  Scale,  and  others. 

*  It  is  said  that  about  the  year  1750,  the  Hebrew  lex  taUonis  was  applied  under 
tills  enactment,  in  the  case  of  a  negro  slave  for  the  mutilation  of  his  master^s  son. 
Peter's  Hist  Conn.,  p.  83. 

\The  reference  to  the  word  of  God  Is  thus  modified,  "  or  in  case  of  the  defects  of 
a  law  in  any  particular  case,  by  some  clear  and  plain  rule  of  the  word  of  God,  in 
which  the  whole  court  shall  concur.*' 

*  Col  Records  of  Conn.,  vol  L,  p.  509,  563.     See  abstract  in  1  Hildr.  371. 

*  1643,  May. — ^A  confederacy  to  be  known  as  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England 
was  entered  into  at  Boston  by  delegates  from  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven, 
and  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  2  Hazard,  1 — 6.  Among  the  articles  of 
agreements,  the  eighth  is  as  follows : 

[a]  "  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  commisdoners  for  this  confederation,  hereafter  at 
tiieir  meetings,  whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  as  they  may  have  commission  or 
opportunity,  do  endeavor  to  firame  and  establish  agreements  and  orders  in  general 
oaiies  of  a  civil  nature,  wherein  all  the  plantations  are  interested,  for  preserving  peace 
among  themselves,  and  preventing  as  much  as  may  be,  all  occasions  of  war,  or  ^ffer- 
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laws  of  1716,  which  contain   many  provisions  "for  the  well 
ordering  of  the  Indians." 

enoes  with  others,  as  ahout  &ee  and  speedy  passage  of  justice  in  each  jurisdiction  to 
all  the  confederates  eqnally,  as  to  their  own,  receiving  those  that  remove  from  ooe 
plantation  to  another  without  due  certificates,  how  all  the  jurisdictions  may  cany  it 
towards  the  Indians,  that  they  neither  grow  insolent  nor  he  injured  without  due  satis- 
faction, lest  war  break  in  upon  the  c<mfederates  through  miscarriages^  [b.]  It  is 
aUo  agreed  that  if  a&iy  ssrvant  run  away  from  his  master  into  any  of  these  confederate 
jurisdictions,  that  in  such  case,  upon  certificate  of  one  magistrate  in  the  jurisdiction 
out  of  which  the  said  servant  fled,  or  upon  other  due  proof,  the  said  servant  shall  bo 
delivered  either  to  his  master  or  any  other  that  pursues  and  brings  such  certificate  or 
proof,  [cl  And  that  upon  the  escape  of  any  prisoner  or  fugitive  for  any  criminal 
cause,  whether  breaking  prison  or  getting  from  the  officer,  or  oti^erwise  escaping,  upon 
the  certificate  of  two  magistrates  of  the  jurisdiction  out  of  which  the  escaped  made^ 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  or  such  offender  at  the  time  of  the  escape,  the  magistrate  or 
some  of  them,  where  for  the  present  the  said  prisoner  or  fugitive  abideth,  shall  fortb-i 
with  grant  such  warrant  astiie  case  will  bear  for  the  apprehending  of  any  such  per- 
son and  the  deliveiy  of  him  into  the  hand  of  the  officer  or  other  person  who  pursueth 
him ;  and  if  there  be  help  required  for  the  safe  returning  of  any  such  offender, 
then  it  shall  be  granted  unto  him  that  craves  it,  he  paying  the  charges  thereofl" 

The  same  provjpons  are  incorporated  into  the  seventh  article  of  the  confederation, 
renewed  in  1672.  (2  Haz.  p.  523.)  The  preliminaiy  agreement  [a]  is  however  dif- 
ferentiy  worded.  "  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  commissioners  for  this  confederation 
hereafter  at  their  meetings,  whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  as  they  may  have 
commission  or  opportunity,  may  consult  of  and  propose  to  the  several  general  courts^ 
to  be  by  them  allowed  and  established,  such  orders  in  general  cases,^  &c.,  ,the  rest  as 
in  the  article  of  1643. 

In  certain  instructions  given  by  the  commissioners,  5th  Sept.,  1646,  (2  Hazard,'*^. 
63,)  after  reciting  the  conduct  of  certain  Indians,  is  said  "  it  was  therefore  concluded, 
that  in  such  cases  the  magistrates  of  any  of  the  jurisdictions,  might  at  the  {daintifrs 
charge,  send  some  convenient  strength  of  English,  and,  according  to  the  nature  and  valno 
of  the  ofience  and  damage,  seize  and  bring  away  any  of  that  plantation  of  Indians  that 
shall  entertain,  protect,  or  rescue  the  offender,  tiiough  it  should  be  in  another's  jurisdic- 
tion, when,  through  distance  of  place,  counsel  or  direction  cannot  be  had,  after  notice  and 
due  warning  given  them  as  abettors,  or  at  least  accessory  unto  the  injury  and  dam- 
age done  to  the  English,  only  women  and  children  to  be  sparingly  seized,  unless  known 
to  be  some  way  guilty.  And  because  it  will  be  chargeable  keeping  Indians  in  prison, 
and  if  they  should  escape,  they  are  like  to  prove  more  insolent  and  dangerous  after,  it 
was  thought  fit  that,  upon  such  seisure,  the  delinquent  or  satisfaction  be  again  de- 
manded of  the  sagamore  or  plantation  of  Indians  guilty  or  accessory  as  before,  and  if 
it  be  denied,  that  then  the  magistrates  of  the  jurisdiction  deliver  up  the  Indians  seised 
to  the  party  or  parties  endamaged,  either  to  serve  or  to  be  shipped  out  and  exchanged 
for  negroes  as  tiie  cause  will  justiy  bear." 

In  a  correspondence,  2  Hazard,  pp.  57,  69,  between  Governor  Kieft  of  New  Neth^ 
erlands  and  the  Commissioners  for  me  United  N.  E.  Colonies,  1646,  the  latter  claim, 
'*  an  Indian  captive,  liable  to  publicke  punishment,  fled  from  her  master  at  Harford, 
is  entertained  in  your  house  at  Harford,  and  though  required  by  the  magistrate  is  un- 
der the  hands  of  your  agent  there  denyed,  and  we  heare  she  is  either  marryed  or 
abused  by  one  cf  your  men ;  such  a  servant  is  parte  of  her  master^s  estate,  and  a 
more  considerable  part  than  a  beast :  our  children  will  not  longe  be  secure  if  this  bo 
soflfered.**  The  answer  of  Kieft  is, — *'  Soe  far  as  concemes  the  Barbarian  handmaids^ 
although  it  be  apprehended  by  some  that  she  is  no  slave,  but  a  free  woman,  because 
she  was  neither  taken  in  war  nor  bought  with  price,  but  was  in  former  time  placed 
with  me  by  her  parents  for  education,  Ac." 

In  the  inter-colonial  treaty  of  Sept.  19, 1650,  it  is  agreed  that  the  same  way  and 
course  shall  be  observed  betwixt  the  English  United  Colonies  and  the  Dutch,  within 
the  province  of  New  Netherlands,  as,  acceding  to  the  eighth  article  of  confederation  (of 
the  N.  £.  CoL,)  is  in  that  case  provided.    2  l£uEard,  172. 
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Under  the  title  Masters j  Servants^  Sqjoumera^  servants  are 
forbidden,  under  penalty,  to  trade  without  permission  of  master, 
and  provision  is  made  for  their  recapture  by  public  authority  if 
running  away ;  refractory  servants  are  to  be  punished  by  the 
extension  of  their  terms.  1  Becords,  539,  among  the  Capital 
Laws,  10,  ^^  If  any  man  stealeth  a  man  or  mankind  he  shall  be 
put  to  death.  Exodus  21,  26."  1  Records,  77.  The  preamble 
IB  the  same  as  in  the  Massachusetts  Fundamentals. 

1660,  May  17.  At  a  court  held  at  Hartford—"  It  is  or- 
dered by  this  coiirt,  that  neither  Indian  nor  negro  servants  shall 
be  required  to  traine,  watch  or  ward  in  this  Colonic.''  1  Becords^ 
34^. 

1662.  The  several  colonies  of  Hartford,  &c.,  and  of  New 
Haven,  became  united  under  one  government,  under  the  Char- 
ter for  Connecticut,  granted  by  Charles  II.'        * 

1677,  May  10.  At  a  court  of  Election  held  at  Hartford.— 
''  This  court,  for  the  prevention  of  those  Indians  running  away 
that  are  disposed  in  service  by  the  Authority,  that  are  of  the 
enemie  and  have  submitted  to  mercy,  such  Indians,  if  they  be 
taken,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  his  master  to  dispose  of  him 
as  a  captive  by  transportation  out  of  the  country,"  &c.  2  Rec- 
ords, 308. 

1708.  An  act  to  prevent  receiving  goods  from  slaves^  Ac, 
(Rev.  L.  of  1715,  p.  135.)  An  a>ct  for ptmishing,  Ac, — "  Where- 
as, negro  and  mulatto  servants  and  slaves  are  very  apt  to  be 
turbulent,  and  often  quarrell  with  white  people,"  &c.,  enacts 
that  any  such,  disturbing  the  peace  and  offering  to  strike  any 
white  person,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  with  whipping, 
&c.  (Rev.  L.  1715,  p.  138.) 

1711.  An  a^  relating  to  slaves^  and  such  in  particvlar  as 

'  By  thifl  the  freemen  of  the  colony  were  anthoriced  to  choose  new  aasocifttei^  a 
governor  and  legislative  assembly.  The  grant  of  leg^lative  power  is — **  to  ordain  and 
•■tablish  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable  laws,  &c,  not  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  this  realm  of  England.**  It  is  provided  that  **  all  and  every  the  subjects  of  na,  onr 
heirs  or  successors,  which  shall  go  to  inhabit  within  the  said  colony,  and  every  of  their 
children  which  shall  happen  to  be  bom  there,  or  on  the  seas  in  going  thither  or  retom- 
Jnff  from  thence,  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural 
nibjects,  within  any  of  the  dominions  of  us,  onr  heirs  and  successors,  to  all  intents, 
oonstmctions  and  puiposes  whatsoever,  as  if  they  and  every  of  them  were  bom  within 
the  realm  of  England."    1  Tmmbuli,  249;  2  Beooida. 
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shall  happen  to  become  servatUsfor  time,  enacts  '^  that  all  slaves 
set  at  liberty  by  their  owners,  and  all  negro,  mulatto,  and  Span* 
ish  Indians,  who  are  servants  to  masters  for  time,  in  case  they 
shall  come  to  want  after  they  shall  be  so  set  at  liberty  or  the 
time  of  their  service  be  expired  " — ^they  shall  be  relieved  at  the 
cost  of  their  masters.    Bev.  L.  1715,  p.  164. 

1716, — the  date  of  a  revision  of  the  Laws  :  in  which,  an 
act  concentning  arrests  for  debt :  that  the  debtor,  "  if  no  estate 
appear,  he  shall  satisfy  the  debt  by  service,  if  the  creditor  shall 
require  it,  in  which  case  he  shall  not  be  disposed  in  service  to 
any  but  of  the  English  nation,"'  p.  5  of  Bev.  continued  in  the 

later  revisions.^ 

An  a<^  relating  to  freemen.  Persons  desiring  to  be- 
come "  freemen  of  this  corporation,''  having  a  certificate  of  the 
selectmen  that  they  are  persons  of  quiet  and  peaceiable  behavior 
and  civil  conversation,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  £ree- 
holders — ^to  be  admitted  on  taking  the  oaths,  p.  40  of  Bev. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  running  away  of  Indian  and 

negro  servants,  p.  87  of  Bev. 

— —  An  act  prohibiting  the  importation  or  bringing  into 
this  colony  any  Indian  servants  or  slaves.  ''  Whereas  divers 
conspiracies,  outrages,  barbarities,  murders,  buiglaries,  thefts 
and  other  notorious  crimes,  at  sundiy  times,  and  especially  of 
late,  have  been  perpetrated  by  Indians  and  other  slaves,  within 
several  of  his  Majesties  plantations  in  America,  being  of  a  ma- 
licious and  revengeful  spirit,  rude  and  insolent  in  their  behaviour 
and  very  ungovernable ;  the  over  great  number  of  which,  con- 
sidering the  different  circumstances  of  this  colony  from  the 
plantations  in  the  islands,  and  our  having  considerable  numbers 
of  the  Indians,  natives  of  the  country,  within  and  about  us,  may 
be  of  pernicious  consequence  to  his  Majesties  subjects  and  inter- 
ests here  ;  unless  speedily  remedied," — enacts  ''  all  Indians 
brought  into  this  colony,  to  be  disposed  of  or  sold  here,  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  treasury  of  the  colony  unless  the  importers  give 
security  to  re-export,"  p.  209  of  Bev. 

'  Mr.  Hildreth,  1  Hut.  U.  S.  872,  MTt  thU  proriiioo  is  in  the  code  of  ISSO. 
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1720.  An  act  to  prevent  suck  as  have  made  their  escape 
from  justice^  or  have  been  convicted  of  certain  crimes  in  other 
oolonieafrom  making  their  abode  in  this  colony.  Beprint  1737, 
p.  258.  Continued  and  modified,  in  later  laws,  see  ed.  Laws 
1810,  p.  359,  note.    Rev.  1750,  p.  106  ;  1784,  p.  110. 

1723.  An  adi  to  prevent  the  disorder  of  negro  and  Indian 
servants  and  slaves  in  the  night  season.     Beprint  1737,  p.  291. 

1726.  That  delinquents  under  penal  laws  may  be  ^idisposed 
of  in  service  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  colony,"  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  their  prosecution.    Bepr.  1737,  p.  314 

1727.  An  act  requiring  masters  and  mistresses  of  Indian 
children  to  use  their  ^^  utmost  endeavours  to  teach  said  children 
to  read  English,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith.'"     Same,  p.  339. 

1780.  An  act  for  the  punishment  .of  negro ^  Indian^  and 
mulatto  slaves  for  speaking  defamatory  words.  To  be'punished, 
Qn  trial  before  a  justice,  by  whipping,  not  exceeding  forty  stripes ; 
''  and  the  said  slave,  so  convict,  shall  be  sold  to  defray  all  charges 
arising  thereupon  ;  unless  the  same  be  by  his  or  their  master  or 
mistress  paid  and  answered.'"     Same,  p.  375. 

1760.  An  act  to  prevent  sudh  persons  ahiding^  and  hiding 
in  this  colony^  as  make  their  escape  from  justicCj  or  are  con-- 
victed  of  certain  crimes  in  other  colonies.  After  providing  for 
their  expulsion,  as  in  the  act  of  1720,  contains  a  provision, 
'^  that  if  any  such  person  or  persons  flying,  or  making  escape,  as 
aforesaid,  be  pursued  by  order  of  proper  authority,  from  any 
other  Government,  in  order  to  bring  him  or  them  to  justice,  he 
or  they  may  be  apprehended  by  order  of  the  authority  of  this 
Grovernment.  And  if,  on  examination  and  enquiry  into  the 
matter,  it  shall  appear  such  person  or  persons  have  been  con- 
victed, as  aforesaid,  and  are  escaped,  or  are  flying  from  prosecu- 
tion as  aforesaid,  he  or  they  may  be  remanded  back  and  delivered 
to  the  authority  or  officers  from  whom  such  escape  is  made,  in 
order  that  due  and  condign  punishment  may  be  inflicted  on 
such  transgressors."    Eev.  of  1750,  p.  106. 

1774.  October.  Act  against  importation  of  slaves — "  No 
Indian^  negro^  or  mulatto  slave  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be 
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brought  or  imported  into  this  State,  by  sea  or  land,  fix)m  any 
place  or  places  whatsoever,  to  be  disposed  of,  left  or  sold,  within 
this  State/' ^ 

1776,  October.  The  charter  of  1662  made  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,*  and  its  sovereignty  declared. 
Laws  1784,  p.  1. 

§  223.  Legislation  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  earliest  legislation  of  a  distinct  colonial  character,  mth* 
in  the  limits  of  the  present  State,  is  that  of  an  Assembly  con*' 
sisting  of  the  collective  freemen  of  the  various  settlements  or 
so  called  towns ^  then  known  as  the  ^^  Providence  Plantations  f* 
convened  at  Portsmouth,  in  Bhode  Island,  May  19,  20,  21 ; 
1647.  These  ^^  Acts  and  Orders''  contain  provisions  in  the  na- 
ture of  private  law,  though  embodied  with  declarations  of  pub7 
lie  law,  or  political  constitution.  Among  these  the  following 
may  be  noted  as  particularly  connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
chapter :' 

^  See  Jaokflon  «.  Bulloch,  12  Conn.  Rep.  42,  for  a  judicial  ezpodtion  of  the  historj 
of  slaveiy  in  the  colony  and  State,  also  Reeves*  Domesdc  Relations,  840. 

'  In  view  of  this,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Hist  U.  S.  voL  i.,  p.  402,  says,  **  bat  the  people  of 
Ck>nnecticat  have  foand  no  reason  to  deviate  essentially  from  the  frame  of  govemmeni 
established  by  their  fathers.  No  jurisdiction  of  the  English  monarch  was  reoognind'$ 
the  laws  of  honest  justice  were  the  basis  of  their  commonwealth,  and  therefore,  iti 
foundations  were  lasting.*'  Considering  the  reputation  of  the  earlier  legislation  of 
Connecticut  as  a  restraint  on  the  liberty  of  th^aabject,  it  may  be  weU  to  refer  the  on- 
lious  reader  to  the  statutes  of  1715,  respecting^ie  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  and 
for  the  suppression  of  immorality  and  irreligion— p.  206  of  the  first  edition  of  tho 
SUtelaws. 

'  In  the  legislation  above  cited  the  charter  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  others,  Commissioners  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  Marok 
14,  1643,  was  expressly  referred  to  as  a  source  of  political  power.  This  charter  gave 
to  the  *'  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Providence,  Portsmouth  and  Newport,  a  free  and 
absolute  Charter  of  inconraration  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Incorporation  of 
Providence  Plantations,  &c.,  together  with  full  power  and  authority  to  rule  them- 
selves, and  such  others  as  shaU  heroafter  inhabit,  sc.,  by  such  a  form  of  dvil  govern- 
ment, as  by  voluntaiv  consent  of  all,  or  tiie  groater  part  of  them,  they  shall  find  moit 
suitable,  <bc.  Provided  nevertheless  that  the  said  laws,  &c.,  &a,  be  oonformablfl  to 
the  laws  of  England,  so  far  as  the  nature  and  Constitution  of  the  jdace  will  admit** 
(Records  of  the  CoL  edited  by  J.  R.  Bartiett,  1856,  vol  I.  p.  148,  15a)  But  the 
persons  who  acted  as  the  freemen,  or  who  assumed  to  be  these  ikkahUaiUiy  were  those 
who  as  members  of  the  several  towns  or  settiements — Providence,  Portsmouth,  Neww 
port,  and  Warwick, — ^had,  in  the  name  of  the  majority,  declared  themselves  the  *'  firee- 
men**  or  **free  inhabitants.*  Those  of  the  first-named  three  tovms  had,  for  some 
years  ^eibre,  exercised  civil  power  in  their  several  settlements^  The  inhalntants  of 
Warwick,  had  not  assumed  such  a  power,  which  they  contended  was  illegal :  ba^ 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  Charter,  they  appeared  in  the  Aasemblly  of  1647.    (Reo* 

18 
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'^  It  was  ordered,  upon  the  request  of  the  OommissionerB  of 
the  town  of  Providenoe,  that  their  second  instraction  should  be. 
granted  and  established  nnto  them,  viz.,  ^  We  do  voluntarily 
assent  and  are  freely  willing  to  receive  and  be  governed  by  the 
laws  of  England,  together  with  the  way  of  the  administration 
of  them,  so  far  as  the  nature  and  constitution  of  this  plantation 
will  admit,  desiring,  so  &r  as  may  be  possible,  to  hold  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  whole  colony/'  &c.  1  B.  I.  OoL  Bee. 
p.  147.  Also  under  the  title  Touching  Lawa,  in  four  heads,  the 
first  of  which  is, — ^^  That  no  person  in  this  colony  shall  be  taken 
or  imprisoned,  or  disseised  of  his  lands  and  liberties,  or  be  ex- 
iled, or  any  otherwise  molested  or  destroyed,  but  by  the  lawfid 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  some  known  law,  and  according  to 
ihe  letter  of  it,  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  major  part  of  the 
General  Assembly,  lawfully  met  and  orderly  managed."'  1  B.  L 
OoL  Becords,  157. 

^^Tow:hing  ihe  dmmon  Law^  it  being  the  common  right 
among  common  men,  and  is  profitable  either  to  direct  or  cor- 
rect all  without  exception ;  and  it  being  true,  which  that  great 
Doctor  of  the  Gtentiles  once  said,  that  the  law  is  made  or  brought 
to  light,  not  fi)r  a  righteous  man,  who  is  a  law  unto  himself,  but 
for  the  lawless  and  disobedient  in  the  general,  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  murderers  of  fSeithers  and  mothers,  for  manslayers, 
fer  whoremongers,  and  those^  that  defile  themselves  with  man- 
kind, for  manstealers,  for  liars  and  perjured  persons,  unto  which, 
upon  the  point  may  be  reduced  the  common  law  of  the  realm 
of  England,^  the  end  of  which  is,  as  is  propounded,  to  preserve 
every  man  safe  in  his  own  person,  name  and  estate,  we  do  agree 
to  make  or  rather  to  bring  such  laws  to  light  for  the  direction  or 
correction  of  such  lawless  persons  ;  and  for  their  memory's  sake 
to  reduce  them  to  these  five  general  laws  or  heads,"  &c.,  &o.  1 
Becords,  158. 

4 

ordi,  voL  L  pp.  87,  46,  53,  S7,  129;  8  I>oiigk<  Smnmarjr,  p.  80.  SU]^'  Annals  of 
PiQT.  p.  55.)  Thit  AjBtemUj  dedared — **  the  form  of  goreniment  etUbluhed  in 
Proridenoe  FlantotionB  it  democratioal ;  that  ia  to  mj,  a  goyemmant  held  bj  the  free 
•nd  yotomUirj  oonaent  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  free  inhahitants."  1  Beoorda, 
166. 

^  Thif  definttioo  maj  be  attrfbnted  to  Htm  Antinooiian  dootrinee  of  the  gnat  ma- 
JQiity  of  the  fizit  lettlerf,  1  DongW  Simmiaf/,  p.  444,  note. 
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Debts  J  &Q.  "  But  he  [the  debtor]  shall  not  be  sent  to  prison, 
there  to  lie  languishing  to  no  man's  advantage  ;  unless  he  re* 
fuse  to  appear  or  to  stand  to  their  order/'  1  Becords,  181. 

Under  Breach  of  Covenant  it  is  enacted  that  servants  shall 
not  depart  from  service  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed, 
&c.  1  Becords,  183. 

1662.  ^^  Whereas,  there  is  a  common  course  practised 
amongst  Englishmen  to  buy  negers^  to  the  end  that  they  may 
have  them  for  service  or  slaves  forever ;  for  the  preventinge  of 
such  practices  among  us,  let  it  be  ordered,  that  no  blacke  man- 
kind or  white  being  forced  by  covenant  bond  or  otherwise,  to 
serve  any  man  or  his  assighnes  longer  than  ten  yeares,  or  untill 
they  come  to  bee  twentie-four  yesires  of  age,  if  they  be  taken  in 
under  fourteen,  fiom  the  time  of  their  cominge  within  the  lib- 
erties of  this  coUonie.  And  at  the  end  or  terme  of  ten  years  to 
set  them  free  as  the  manner  is  with  English  servants.  And 
that  man  that  will  not  let  them  goe  free,  or  shall  sell  them  away 
elsewhere,  to  the  end  that  they  may  bee  enslaved  to  others  for 
a  long  time,  hee  or  they  shall  forfeit  to  the  coUonie  forty 
pounds/'*  1  Becords,  241,  243. 

1675.  ^^  The  legislature*  passed  this  order  that '  no  Indian 
in  this  Colony  be  a  slave,  but  only  to  pay  their  debts,  or  for 
their  bringing  up,  or  custody  they  have  received,  or  to  perform 
covenant,  as  if  they  had  been  countrymen,  not  in  war/  Some 
of  the  Indian  captives  were,  however,  in  the  great  Indian  war 
of  1675-6,  sold  by  the  Colony ;  not  for  life,  however,  but  for  a 


*  Under  the  tfaen  ^#<"g  fomi  of  gOTenunent  thii  set  operated  only  in  the  towni 
of  Proridenoe  and  Warwick,  bj  whose  Commiasioners  it  was  enacted.  Accordingto  a 
Report  upon  Abolition  Petitione  made  by  Eliiha  R.  Potter,  of  Kingttown,  in  the  R.  I. 
Legielatare,  Jan.  1840,  this  is  the  firat  legialatire  notice  of  the  sa^ect.  It  never  ob- 
tained the  force  of  a  aeneral  law.     1  Banc  174.     1  Hildr.  878. 

*  Thii  was  under  tiie  Charter  of  Charlea  2d,  1668,  which  declared  that  oertaia 
persons  named,  '*  and  all  inch  others  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  admitted  free  of 

'the  Company  and  Society  of  our  Colony  of  Pioridence  Plantations,  in  the  Narra- 
ganset  Bay,  in  New  Kngland,  shaU  be  from  time  to  time,  and  forever  hereafter,  a 
body  corporate  and  polit£k,  in  fact  and  name,  by  the  name  of  the  Goyemmr  and  Com- 
pany of  the  English  Colony  of  Rhode  Ishmd  and  Providence  Plantations,'*  Ac.,  and 
provided  for  an  assembh'  or  deputies  to  be  elected  '*  by  the  migor  part  of  the  Free- 
men of  the  respective  plaoea,  tovms,  or  plaoea,"  &e.,  *'  snch  laws,  dec.,  be  not  oontraiy 
and  repugnant  onto,  Imti  aa  near  aa  may  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  thisoor  realm  of 
Kngknd,  considering  tiie  nature  and  oooititatMn  of  the  plaoe  and  people  tbera.**  S 
Haard,  612. 
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term  of  years,  according  to  their  circumstances,  and  for  their 
protection/'    2  R.  I.  CoL  Rec.  535,  549.    Staples'  An.  Pr.  70. 

1700.  It  was  declared,  ''that  in  all  actions,  matters, 
causes  and  things  whatsoever,  where  no  particular  law  of  the 
colony  is  made  to  determine  the  same,  then  in  all  such  cases 
the  laws  of  England  shall  be  put  in  force  to  issue,  determine 
and  decide  the  same,  any  usage,  custom  or  law  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding/'.  R.  I.  Col.  Laws  (Edit.  1744),  p.  28.  1  Story's 
Gomm.  64,  cites  p.  192. 

1714.  "We  find  an  act  passed  to  prevent  slaves  running 
away." 

1716.  "An  act  was  passed,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
Indian  slaves  into  this  colony.  This  act  was  continued  in  force 
and  re-enacted  in  the  digest  of  1766.  It  states  in  the  pre- 
amble that  the  increase  of  their  number  discourages  the  immi- 
gration of  white  laborers." 

1728.  "  An  act  was  passed  requiring  persons  manumitting 
mulatto  or  negro  slaves,  to  give  security  against  their  becoming 
a  town  charge."  E.  R.  Potter's  Report. 

1760.  An  act  was  passed  to  prevent  all  persons  from  enter- 
taining Indian,  negro  or  mulatto  servants  or  slaves,  or  trading 
with  them.  (See  Rev.  L.  of  1798,  p.  612.) 

1770.  An  act  for  breaking  up  disorderly  houses  kept  by 
free  negroes  and  mtUattoeSy  and  for  putting  out  such  negroes 
and  mulattoes  to  service.  (See  Rev.  L.  of  1798,  p.  611.) 

1774,  June.  "An  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  negroes  into  this  colony,  the  preamble  of  which  we 
will  quote  ; — *  whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  America  are  gene- 
rally engaged  in  the  preservation  of  their  own  rights  and  liber- 
ties, among  which  that  of  personal  freedom  must  be  considered 
as  the  greatest,  and  as  those  who  are  desirous  of  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  of  liberty  themselves  should  be  willing  to  ex- 
(tend  personal  liberty  to  others,'  &c.     By  this  act^  all  slaves, 

'  This  act  originated  in  a  Pioridence  town  meetinop  at  which  also  it  was  reaolyed, 
^  whereas  Jacob  Shoemaker,  late  of  Providence,  died  intestate  and  hath  left  six  ne- 
groes, four  of  whom  are  infants,  and  there  being  no  heir  to  the  said  Jacob,  in  this  town 
or  ouonj,  the  said  negroes  hare  fallen  to  tiiis  town  bj  law,  provided  no  heir  should 
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thereafter  brought  into  the  State  were  to  be  &ee  except  slayee 
of  persons  travelling  through  the  State,  or  persons  coming  from 
other  British  colonies  to  reside  here.  Citizens  of  Bhode  Island 
owning  slaves,  were  forbidden  ^  bring  slaves  into  the  colony, 
except  they  gave  bond  to  carry  them  out  again  in  a  year.  Thb 
exception  was  however  expressly  repealed  in  February,  1784.  , 
E.  R.  Potter's  Report. 

1776,  May.  The  General  Assembly  repealed  the  Act  far 
the  more  effectual  securing  to  his  Majesty  the  allegiance^  &c.  A 
virtual  declaration  of  Independence.  Staples'  Annals  of  Prov. 
p.  252.' 

§  224.  Legislation  of  New  York. 

Whatever  local  law  affecting  personal  condition  or  status 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  Dutch  government,  within 
the  limits  afterwards  included  in  the  British  province  of  New 
York,  would,  on  general  principles,  have  continued  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  English  authority,  untU  changed  by  positive 
enactment.  The  general  principles  on  which  the  slavery  of 
Africans  and  Indians  was  recognized  in  the  other  colonies,  were 
equally  recognized  there  under  the  law  of  Holland,  which  com- 
prehended those  doctrines  derived  from  the  civil  law,*  which 

appear:  Therefore,  It  is  voted  by  this  meeting,  that  it  is  anbecoming  to  the  character 
of  freemen  to  enslave  the  said  negroes,  and  thej  do  hereby  give  ap  all  claim  of  right 
or  property  in  them  the  said  negroes  or  either  of  them,"  &c.,  &?.  See  Staples*  As- 
nals  of  Providence ;  p.  237. 

'  For  the  history  of  slavery  in  the  N.  E.  colonies  and  States,  see  2  vol.  of  EUiotfs   - 
mst.  of  New  England. 

'  The  civil  law  was  the  common  law  of  the  Dutch  empire. — 1  Thompson's  Hist, 
of  Long  Isl.  p.  108.  The  treatise  of  Van  Leeawen,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century,  transl.  London,  1820,  under  the  title.  Comm.  on  Koman-I>ntch  Law,' 
has  always  been  received  in  the  colonies  settled  by  Holland.  In  this  work,  B.  I.  c.  6, 
8.  4,  "  with  respect  to  persons,  every  one  is  ftree  among  us  by  their  birth,  and  slavery 
IS  anknown  among  us  and  not  in  use,  so  that  in  order  to  protect  natural  liberty,  slaves 
who  are  brought  here  from  other  countries  are  declared  to  be  fVee  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  limits  of  our  countries,  notwithstanding  their  masters.**  (Noting  Christi- 
lUBus,  Gudelin,  Grotius.  Zypse,  &c.,  as  cited  in  the  next  chapter.)  Van  Der  Linden 
in  Inst,  of  the  Laws  of  Holland,  pub.  1806,  transL  by  J.  Henry,  London,  1828,  for 
use  in  the  colonies,  says,  B.  i.  §  8,  *'  The  difference  between  freemen  and  slaves,  wliich 
occupies  so  large  a  part  of  the  Roman  law,  does  not  exist  in  our  country,  where  all 
men  are  bom  free.  Slavery  is  not  in  use  in  this  country ;  nay,  even  the  slaves  who 
oome  here  from  the  Indies  become  free  (ipso  facto)  by  their  landing,  provided  they  are 
not  runatcay$  or  fugitives."  But  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  work  the  same  author 
especially  notices  tiie  Roman  law  of  slavery  and  manumission  as  being  applicable  in 
the  colonies. 
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have  been  set  ferth  in  the  fourth  chapter.  There  is^  probably, 
no  l^islatiye  enactment  proceeding  fiom  the  local  authority  to 
which  the  condition  of  Blayeiy,  nnder  the  Dutch  government, 
can  be  attributed.  The  personal  condition  of  the  free  white 
inhabitants,  under  private  law,  was  not  essentially  di£ferent 
from  that  of  the  English  in  the  other  cdonies,  and  the  same 
distinction  of  race  which  existed  in  all  the  European  colonies,  of 
that  time,  must  be  taken  to  have  limited  the  terms  oi  any  acts 
of  the  new  government  extending  to  the  inhabitants  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  free  persons  under  the  English  law  of  condition.  * 
1664.*  The  first  local  legislation  under  the  English  govern- 
ment was  that  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  as  proprietor,*  and  known  in  the  history  of  the  colony  as 
^'the  Duke's  Laws."  This  code  was  promulgated  from  East 
Hampton,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island,  which  was  settled 
principally  by  persons  of  English  origin,  who  had  before  en- 
deavored to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  Connecticut  colony,* 
and  seems  to  have  been  modelled  after  the  existing  New  Eng- 
land codes.  It  is  entitled,  ^^  Laws  collected  out  of  the  several 
laws  now  in  force  in  his  majestie's  American  colonies  and  plan- 
tations.'' It  has  been  published  in  voL  i.  of  the  Collections  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  p.  307.  It  contains,  under 
the  caption,  Bond  Slavery — "  No  Christian  shall  be  kept  in  bond 
davery,  villenage,  or  captivity,  except  such  who  shall  be  judged 
thereunto  by  authority,  or  such  as  willingly  have  sold  or  shall 
sell  themselves,  in  which  case  a  record  of  such  servitude  shall 
be  entered  in  the  court  of  sessions  held  for  the  jurisdiction 
where  such  masters  shall  inhabit,  provided  that  nothing  in  the 

*  The  third  of  the  ArtioleB  of  Capitnlation,  1664,  Aug.  27,  declares,  "  All  people 
ihall  still  contmae  tree  denisens  and  shall  eajoj  their  lands,  houses,  goods,  wheresoever 
they  are  within  this  ooontry,  and  di^KMe  of  them  as  thej  please."  See  2  Revised 
Laws  of  1818,  Appendix  L 

'  The  patent  to  ihe  Dnke,  dated  Biarch  16,  1664,  for  ihe  lands  lying  between  the 
Connecticat  and  Delaware  rivers,  granted  to  him,  "  his  heirs,  deputies,  agents,  oom- 
miBsioners,  and  assigns,**  **  fall  and  absolute  power  and  authority, '  Ac  So  always  as 
ibe  said  statutes,  ordinances,  and  proceedings  be  not  contrary  to,  but,  as  near  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes^  and  government  of  this  our  realm 
of  England.'*^Leaming  and  Spicer^s  Coll.  p.  8.  A  second  grant  was  made  in  similar 
terms,  in  1674,  L.  &  S.  p.  41. 

'  See  2  Hacard*8  ColL  pp.  7,  18, 178,  248,  484.  1  ThompMo's  Hist  of  Long 
Uand,  p.  117-126. 
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law  contained  shaU  be  to  the  prejudice  of  master  or  dame  who 
have  or  shall  hj  any  indenture  o|r  covenant  take  apprentices  for 
term  of  years,  or  other  servants  for  term  of  years  or  life." 

Under  the  caption  OapUcU  LawSy  art.  7,  ^'  If  any  perscm 
forcibly  stealeth  or  carrieth  away  any  mankind  he  shall  be  put 
to  death." 

Under  the  caption  J^ii^t^ti^e^,  ^'  Every  apprentice  and  servant 
that  shall  depart  or  absent  themselves  frcmi  their  master  or 
dame,  without  leave  first  obtained,  shall  be  adjudged  by  the 
court  to  double  the  time  of  their  such  absence,  by  future  ser- 
vice, &c." 

Caption,  Masters,  Servants,  and  Laborers,  among  othor 
provisions  declares,  ^'  If  any  servant  shall  run  away  from  their 
master  or  dame,  or  any  other  inhabitants  shall  privily  ctrnvey 
them  away,  or  upon  suspicion  of  such  evil  intentions,  every 
justice  of  the  peace,''  &c.,  is  authorized  to  pursue  such  persons. 

^^  No  servant,  except  such  as  are  duly  so  for  life,  shall  be  as- 
signed over  to  other  masters  or  dames  by  themselves,  their  ex- 
ecutors, or  administrators  for  above  the  space  of  one  year,  unless 
for  good  reasons  offered  the  court  of  sessions  shall  otherwise 
think  fit  to  order." 

The  word  slaves  is  not  used  in  this  collection  of  laws  ;  ser- 
vants are  distinguished  only  as  being  bound  for  years  or  for 
life.* 

1683.  In  this  year  a  local  assembly  was  allowed  by  the 
Duke,  and  a  governor  sent  out  by  him  ;  an  act  of  this  date  en- 
titled. An  act  for  naturalizing  all  those  of  foreign  nations  at 
present  inhabiting  within  this  province  and  professing  Chrisii^ 
anity,  and  for  encouragement  for  others  to  come  and  setUe 
within  the  same,  (recited  in  an  act  of  1715,  Bradford's  Laws, 
p.  125,)  contains  the  provision,  that  ^^  nothing  contained  in  this 
act  is  to  be  construed  to  discharge  or  set  at  liberty  any  servant, 
bondman,  or  slave,  but  only  to  have  relation  to  such  persons  as 
are  free  at  the  making  hereof."  Under  date  October  30,  is  a 
"  charter  of  the  libertys  and  privileges  granted  by  his  Boyal 
Highness  to  the  inhabitants  of,"  &c.  '^  Freemen"  are  repeatedly 

'  See  abstract  of  this  code  in  2  midr.  pp.  44-5L 
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mentioned  herein,  but  the  term  is  not  defined.  This  charter 
was  probably  repealed*  See  vol  ii  Revised  Laws,  1813,  app. 
No.  2. 

1681,  April  9.  Session  of  the  first  colonial  assembly,  whose 
acts  are  binding.  (Smith's  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  p.  100.)  May  6.  An 
act  declaring  what  are  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  majes-- 
ties'  subjects  inhabiting  within  their  province  of  New  Torkj 
Very  similar  to  the  above  charter,  contains  a  provision,  ^^  that 
no  freeman  shall  be  taken  and  imprisoned  or  be  disseised  of  his 
freehold,  or  liberty,  or  free  customs,"  &c.,  &c. — Bradford's 
Laws,  p.  2-4.  This  act  was  repealed  by  the  crown  in  1697. — 
Smith's  Hist.  p.  76,  notes  ;  Smith  and  Livingston's  Lav^,  ed. 
1762,  p.  5. 

1702.^  An  act  for  regulating  slaves,  (Bradford's  L.  ed. 
1726,  vol  i.  p.  45.)  The  captions  are :  Not  lawful  to  trade  with 
negro  slaves.^  Masters  may  punish  their  own  slaves.  Not  above 
three  slaves  may  meet  together.  A  common  whipper  to  be  ap- 
pointed. A  slave  not  to  strike  a  freeman.  Penalty  for  jconceal- 
ing  slaves.  If  negroes  steal,  how  satisfisustion  is  to  be  made. 
Evidence  of  negroes,  how  far  good.  Enacted  for  one  year,  but 
appears  to  have  been  revised  and  continued  in  force  at  least 
until  1726. 

1706.  An  act  to  prevent  the  running  away  of  negro  slaves^ 


'  In  1702  Lord  Combary  was  appointed  governor  of  New  York  and  the  Jerseys 
under  certain  *'  instmctions"  from  the  crown.  See  Learning  and  Spicei's  Coll.  pp.  61^ 
642.  Art.  16,  provides  for  the  revision  of  laws.  49.  **  Yon  are  to  take  care  that  no 
man's  life,  member,  freehold,  or  goods  be  taken  away  or  harmed  in  onr  said  province, 
oUierwise  than  by  established  and  known  laws,  not  repugnant  to,  bnt  as  near  as  may 
be,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England.**  53.  Directs  a  census,  mentioning  ^aves ;  also, 
after  enjoining  encouragement  of  merchants,  and  in  particular  the  Royal  African 
Company  of  England ;  *'  And  whereas  we  are  willing  to  recommend  unto  the  said 
company,  that  the  said  province  may  have  a  constant  and  suflScient  supply  of  mer- 
ohantable  negroes  at  moderate  rates,  in  money  or  commodities,  so  you  are  to  take  es- 
pecial care  that  payment  be  duly  made,**  &c,  "  and  you  are  yearly  to  give  unto  us 
and  to  our  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations  an  account  of  what  number  of  ne- 
groes our  said  province  is  yearly  supplied  with,  and  at  what  rates.**  **  You  shall  en- 
deavour to  get  a  law  past  for  Xht  restraining  of  any  inhuman  severity,  which  by  ill 
masters  or  overseers  may  be  used  towards  their  Christian  servants  and  their  slaves, 
and  that  provision  be  made  therein  that  the  wilful!  killing  of  Indians  and  negroes  may 
be  punished  with  death,  and  that  a  fit  penalty  be  impoaed  for  the  maiming  of  them.** 
'*  You  are  also,  with  the  assistance  of  the  council  and  assembly,  to  find  out  the  best 
means  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  conversion  of  negroes  and  Indians  to  the  Christian 
religion.*' 
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out  of  the  dty  and  county  of  Albany,  to  the  French  at  Canada.-^ 
Bradford's  L.  p.  60. 

1706. — An  act  to  encourage  the  baptizing  of  negro,  Indian^ 
and  mulatto  slaves,  Bradf.  L.  p.  65.  "  Whereas  divers  of 
her  majesty's  good  subjects,  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  now  are, 
and  have  been  willing  that  such  negroe,  Indian,  and  mulatto 
slaves,  who  belong  to  them,  and  desire  the  same,  should  be  bap- 
tized, but  are  deterred  and  hindered  therefrom  by  reason  of  a 
groundless  opinion  that  hath  spread  itself  in  this  colony,  that 
by  the  baptizing  of  such  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto  slave,  they 
would  become  free,  and  ought  to  be  set  at  liberty.  In  order 
therefore  to  put  an  end  to  all  such  doubts  and  scruples  as  have, 
or  hereafter  at  any  time  may  arise  about  the  same — Be  it  en^ 
acted,  dtc,  that  the  baptizing  of  a  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto 
slave  shall  not  be  any  cause  or  reason  for  the  setting  them  or 
any  of  them  at  liberty. 

^^  And  be  it,  dc,  that  all  and  every  negro,  Indian,  mulatto 
and  mestee  bastard  child  and  children,  who  is,  are,  and  shall  h% 
bom  of  any  negro,  Indian,  or  mestee,  shall  follow  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  mother  and  be  esteemed,  reputed,  taken  and 
adjudged  a  slave  and  slaves  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what- 
soever. 

"  Provided  always,  and  be  it,  (tc.  That  no  slave  whatsoever 
in  this  colony,  shall  at  any  time  be  admitted  as  a  witness  for 
or  against  any  freeman  in  any  case,  matter  or  cause,  civil  or 
criminal,  whatsoever." 

1708. — An  act  for  preventing  the  conspiracy  of  slaves. 
Bradf  L.  p.  68. 

1712. — An  act  for  preventing,  suppressing  and  punishing 
the  conspiracy  and  insurrection  of  negroes  and  other  slaves. 
Bradf.  L.  p.  81.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  act  of  1702, 
are  more  stringent  enactments  against  concealing  slaves — their 
entertainment  by  free  negroes.  Enacts  that  no  negro,  Indian 
or  mulatto  that  shall  hereafter  be  made  free,  ^'  shall  hold  any 
land  or  real  estate,  but  the  same  shall  escheat."  Provisions  for 
security  on  emancipation,  for  trial  of  slaves  for  crimes  by  two 
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justices  and  five  freeholders :  but  may  have  a  jury  at  the  charge 
of  the  owner^  &c. 

1715. — An  act  declaring^  cfec.,  and  for  naturali»ing  all 
Protesta/nts  of  foreign  birthy  now  inhabiting  within  this  colony, 
Bradf.  L.^  p.  124  Refers  to  the  letters  patent  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  permitting  the  introduction  of  foreigners  as  colonists ; 
also  to  the  articles  of  the  surrender  of  the  province,  relating  to 
the  allegiance  and  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  and  recites  the  act 
of  1683  :  above-mentioned  declares  all  persons,  of  foreign  birth,' 
being  Protestants  inhabiting  the  colony,  to  be  natural  subjects 
and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  such,  makes  no  exclusion  of 
any. 
\  •>  1716. — An  act  for  explaining  and  rendering  more  effeo- 

tool  an  adij  dkc.,  (the  act  of  1712  above-mentioned.)    Brad! 
L.,  p.  135. 

1730. — An  act  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  and  pun- 

'         ishing  the  conspiracy  and  insurrection  of  negroes  and  other 

(P      slaves  ;  for  the  better  reguUxtiiig  of  them,  and  for  repealing  the 

acts  therein  mentioned  relating  thereto.    Livingston  &  Smith's 

Laws,  vol.  I.,  p.  193. 

1740.*— An  excise  act,  Liv.  &  S.,  voL  I.,  p.  281.  The  first 
twelve  sections  relate  principally  to  slaves  whose  importation 
is  encouraged  by  the  terms  of  sec.  9. 

1758.  c.  27.— A  similar  act.    2  L.  &  S.,  p.  21. 

1778. — An  act  to  prevent  aged  and  decrepid  slaves  from 
becoming  burdensome  within  this  colony,  Ed.  fo.  1774,  p.  764, 
Rev.  c.  1508. 

1775. — May  22,  a  Provincial  Congress  assembles. 

§  225.  Lbqislatiok  of  New  Jersey. 

1664. — After  the  acquisition  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
.by  the  English,  the  earliest  local  government  in  the  latter  colo- 
ny was  founded  on  the  grant  of  political  powers  to  the  Duke  of 
York  as  proprietor,  1664,  by  him  conveyed  in  the  same  year  to 

^  In  1741-2,  a  so-called  **  n^zro  plot**  or  oonspiracj  was  sapposed  to  haye  been 
fonned  by  the  sUves  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  an  acoonnt  of  the  trial  and  execution 
of  aeyeral  negroes  accused,  was  published  by  Hortmanden. 
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Berkley  and  Carteret,  and  by  other  public  acts  confirmed  to 
them  and  their  grantees.  See  Learning  &  Spicer's  ColL,  8, 
141, 145.^  In  the  first  Proprietary  Articles  of  Cohcession,  &c., 
aervantSf  slaves^  and  Christian  servants  are  spoken  of.  L.  & 
8.,  p.  12,  and  in  laws  passed  in  1668,  L.  &  S.,  82. 

1675. — An  act  provided  punishments  for  transporting, 
harboring,  or  entertaining  apprentices,  servants  and  slaves.  L. 
&  8.,  109. 

1676. — The.  divisions  of  East  and  West  Jersey  established 
by  the  proprietors,  each  having  a  several  government  and  legis- 
lative assembly.  The  laws  of  East  Jersey  in  1682,  which  con- 
tain a  guarantee  of  personal  liberties  in  the  terms  of  Magna 
Charta,  L.  &  8.,  240,  also  contain  laws^  against  entertaining  fu- 
gitive servants  and  trading  with  negro  slavea  L.  &  8.,  238, 
255. 

1694^  c.  2. — An  act  concerning  slaves j  contains  the  com- 
mon police  regulations  in  respect  to  them.  L.  &  8.,  340.  1695, 
c.  3,  An  act  concerning  negroes,  provides  for  trial  of  ^^  negroes 
and  other  slaves,  for  felonies  punishable  with  death,  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  persons  before  three  justices  of  the  peace  ;  for  theft, 
before  two  justices  ;  the  punishment  by  whipping.''  L.  &  B. 
356.  In  the  legislation  of  West  Jersey,  slaves  are  not  named. 
A  law  of  1676,  c.  23,  providing  for  publicity  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, concludes  ^^  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  in- 
habiting the  said  province,  shall,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  be  free 
from  oppression  and  slavery."  L.  &  8.,  398.  8ervants  and 
runaway  servants  are  mentioned,  p.  306,  477  ;  selling  rum  to 
n^roes  and  Indians  is  forbidden,  p.  512. 

1702. — 8urrender  by  the  proprietors  of  East  and  West 
Jersey  to  the  Queen,  of  their  rights  of  government.  L.  &  8., 
609,  617.  The  province  being  then  placed  with  New  York 
under  the  government  of  Lord  Corabury.  8ee  ante,  p.  280,  note. 

1704. — An  act  for  regulating  negroe,  Indian  and  mulatto 
slaves  toiihin  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  Tabled  as  disal- 
lowed in  a  list  of  such  laws.     1  Neville's  Laws,  465. 

*  See  limitations  of  legUIatiTe  power  b  iSb»  gnnt;  onle,  p.  27S,  n.  2. 
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1713, — J^n  act  for  regulating  slaves.  (1  NeT.  L.,  c.  10.) 
Sect.  1.  Against  trading  with  slaves.  2.  For  arrest  of  slaves 
being  without  pass.  3.  Negro  belonging  to  another  province, 
not  having  license,  to  be  whipped  and  committed  to  jaiL  4 
Punishment  of  slaves  for  crimes  to  be  by  three  or  more  justices 
of  the  peace,  with  five  of  the  principal  freeholders,  without  a 
grand  jury ;  seven  agreeing,  shall  give  judgment.  5.  Method 
in  such  cases  more  particularly  described.  Provides  that  '^  the 
evidence  of  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto  slaves  shall  be  admitted 
and  allowed  on  trials  of  such  slaves,  on  all  causes  criminal.''  6. 
Owner  may  demand  a  jury.  7,  8.  Compensation  to  owners  for 
death  of  slave.  9.  A  slave  for  attempting  to  ravish  any  white 
woman,  or  presuming  ^  to  assault  or  strike  any  free  man  or 
woman  professing  Christianity,''  any  two  justices  have  discre- 
tionary powers  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  not  extending  to 
life  or  limb.  10.  Slaves,  for  stealing,  to  be  whipped.  11.  Pen- 
alties on  justices,  &c.,  neglecting  duty.  12.  Punishment  for 
concealing,  harboring,  or  entertaining  slaves  of  others.  13.  Pro- 
vides that  no  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto  that  shall  thereafter  be 
made  free,  shall  hold  any  real  estate  in  his  own  right,  in  fee 
simple  or  fee  taiL  14.  "  And  whereas  it  is  found  by  experi- 
ence that  free  negroes  are  an  idle,  slothful  people,  and  prove 
very  often  a  charge  to  the  place  where  they  are,"  enacts  that 
owners  manumitting,  shall  give  security,  &c. 

An  a^/or  laying  a  duty  on  negro j  Indian^  and  mulatto 
slaves  imported  or  brought  within  this  province.  AUinson's 
Laws,  c.  50,  laid  a  duty  of  ten  pounds  on  every  slave  limited 
to  seven  years. 

An  act  for  regulating  of  white  servants  and  taking  up  sol- 
diers and  seamen  deserting^  dkc.  Neville's  L.  c.  11.  By  sec.  7, 
persons  from  neighboring  provinces  suspected,  &c.,  must  pro- 
duce a  pass,  from  a  Justice,  "  signifying  that  they  are  free  per- 
sons," otherwise  to  be  committed  to  gaol,  to  be  "  delivered  by 
order  of  their  captain,  master,  mistress,  or  other  due  course  of 
law." 

1730.  An  act  imposing  a  duty  on  persons  convicted  of 
heinous  crimes  and  to  prevent  poor  and  impotent  persons  being 
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imported  into  this  province^  aUdfor  the  amendment  of  the  law 
relating  to  servants,  Nev.  L.  c.  57. 

1761.  An  act  to  restrcAn  tavern-keepers  and  others  from 
selling  strong  liquors  to  servants,  negroes  and  mtdatto  slaves^ 
and  to  prevent  negroes  and  mulatto  slaves  from  meeting  in 
large  companies,  from  running  ahout  at  night,  and  from  hunt' 
ing  or  carrying  a  gun  on  the  Lord^s  day.     Nev.  L.  c.  112. 

1764.  Nev.  L.  c.  119,  §  10,  provides  for  the  Borough  of 
Elizabeth  —  any  white  servant  or  servants,  slave  or  slaves^ 
which  shall  "  be  brought  before  the  Mayor,  &c.,  by  their  mas- 
ters or  other  inhabitant  of  the  Borough,  for  any  misdemeanor 
or  rude  or  disorderly  behavior,  may  be  committed  to  the  work- 
house to  hard  labor  and  receive  correction  not  exceeding  thirty 
lashes."' 

1760  An  act  for  enlisting  soldiers,  &c.,  Nev.  L.  c.  141,  sec. 
6,  provides  against  enlistment  of  any  ^^young  man  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  or  any  slaves  who  are  so  for  terms  of  life, 
or  apprentices,"  without  leave  of  their  masters,  &c. 

1768.  An  act  to  regulate  the  trial  of  slaves  for  murder 
and  other  crimes  and  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  act,  &c.  Allinson, 
L.  c.  475.  Sec.  1,  2,  provides  for  trial  of  slaves  by  the  ordinary 
higher  criminal  courts.  3.  That  the  expenses  of  the  execution^ 
&c.,  shall  be  levied  on  order  of  the  justices  from  the  owners  of 
all  able-bodied  slaves.in  the  county.  4.  Repeals  sec.  4,  5,  6, 7,  of 
the  act  of  1713. 

1769.  An  act  laying  a  duty  on  the  purchasers  of  slaves 
imported  into  this  colony.^  Allinson's  L.  c.  494.  Recites— 
"  Whereas  duties  on  the  importation  of  negroes  in  several  of 
the  neighboring  colonies  hath,  on  experience,  been  found  bene- 
ficial in  the  introduction  of  sober  industrious  foreigners,  to  set- 
tle under  his  Majesty's  allegiance,  and  the  promoting  a  spirit  of 
industry  among  the  inhabitants  in  general,  in  order  therefore 
to  promote  the  same  good  designs  in  this  government  and  that 
such  as  purchase  slaves  may  contribute  some  equitable  propor- 
tion of  the  public  burdens  :*'  provides  for  a  duty,  and  also  for 
ftirther  securities  on  the  manumission  of  slaves. 


State 


'  See  voference  to  &ete  acts  as  indioatiiig  the  legality  of  slaveiy,  in  State  «.  Poet 
be  V.  Van  Bmen,  1  Zabriskie's  R.  86S,  878. 
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1776,  July  2.  A  constitution  adopted  for  the  colony.  Art. 
4,  declares  all  inhabitants  of  fnll  age,  who  are  worth  fifty 
pounds,  entitled  to  vote ;  21,  22,  declares  the  common  law  of 
England  and  the  former  statute  law  of  the  province  to  be  in 
force.    Wilson's  ed.  Laws  1784. 

§  226.  Legislation  of  Psnnstlyania. 

Settlements  had  been  made  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  but  the  soil  had  been  be- 
fore claimed  by  the  British  crown,  and  the  governors  of  New 
York,  under  the  patent  to  the  Duke  had  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  :  but  the  first  local  legislation  was  derived 
fiom  the  charter  to  Penn  in  1680.' 

1681,  July  11 — ^the  date  of  certain  Conditions  and  Con- 
cessions agreed  upon  by  W.  Penn,  Proprietary,  &c.,  and  those 
who  are  the  adventurers  and  purchasers  in  the  same  province. 
Charters  and  Acts,  &c.,  ed.  1762,  vol  i  p.  6,  7,  of  which,  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  sections  13,  14, 15,  may  be  no- 

*  The  fourth  sectioD  grants  to  the  Proprietaiy  and  hii  hein  and  depatiet  power  of 
making  lawf ,  '*  aooording  to  their  best  discretion  by  and  with  the  adTioe,  assent  and 
approbation  of  the  freemen  of  the  said  country  or  the  greater  part  of  them,**  &c.  The 
mui  specifies  other  legislatiye  judicial  and  ezeoutire  powers  with  the  proviso—*'  that 
tfie  same  laws  be  consonant  to  reason  and  not  repugnant  or  contrary,  bat  (as  near  as 
oooreniently  may  be)  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes  and  rights  of  this  oar  reahn^  of 
Knrfand,  and  saving  and  reserving  to  as,  &c.,  the  receiving,  hearing  and  determining 
of  the  appeal  and  appeals  of  all  or  any  person  or  per«csu  of,  in  or  belooging  to  the 
territories  aforesaid,  or  toaching  any  judgment  to  be  there  made  or  given."  The 
sixth  gives  power  to  the  Proprietor  to  make  ordinanoes  "  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  as  for  the  better  government  of  the  pe(^e  there  inhabiting,  so  that  said  ordi- 
nances be  consonant  to  reason  and  be  not  repugnant  nor  contrary,  but,  so  far  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  agreeable  with  the  laws  of,  &c.,  and  so  as  the  said  ordinanoes  be 
not  extended,  in  any  sent,  to  bind,  charge,  or  take  away  the  right  or  interest  of  any 
person  or  persons  for  or  in  their  life,  members,  freehold,  goods  or  chattels,*  &o. — 
Laws  of  Pa.  fo.  pi  1,  6.  The  requisites  of  the  condition  of  a  *  freeman,'  are  indicated 
in  grant  or  cluster  of  liberties,  by  Penn,  25  Ap.  1682 ;  Laws  agreed  xsgxm.  in  £ng- 
kiS,  &c  (Append,  to  editions  of  Prov.  Laws.)  2.  That  every  inhabitant  that  is  or 
aball  be  purchaser,  &a.  and  every  person  that  hath  been  a  servant  or  bondsman,  and 
Is  free  by  his  service,  that  shall  have  taken  up  his  fifty  acres,  &c.,  and  every  iniiabi- 
tanl,  artificer,  or  other  resident  in  the  said  province,  that  pays  scot  and  lot  to  the 
Government,  shall  and  may  be  capable  of  electing  or  being  elected  representatives  of 
Ibe  people  in  provincial  council  or  General  Assembly  in  the  said  Province.*  See  also 
Votes  and  Proceedings,  L  p.  8,  admitting  certain  Swede,  Finn  and  Dutch  settlers  to 
be  freemen,  and  the  act  of  Union  (annexing  the  three  counties  which  afterwards  con- 
•titated  the  Province  and  Sute  of  Delaware,  (in  die  Append,  to  Prov.  L.)  in  which  the 
following  occurs^"  And  forasmuch  as  there  must  always  be  a  people  before  there 
can  be  a  government,  and  the  people  must  be  umted  and  free,  in  older  to  settle  and 
enoourage  them,"  &o. 
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ticed,  providing  for  the  ptmiBhinent  of  injaries  done  to  the  In- 
dians,  that  the  planter  injured  by  them,  "  shall  not  be  his  own 
judge  upon  the  Indian/'  and  for  a  judicial  determination  of 
controYersies  arising  between  the  planters  and  the  natives  by  a 
jury  consisting  of  six  persons  of  each  race,  &c.,  &c. 

1682.  Laws  agreed  upon  in  England  :  provide,  sec.  23, — 
^^  That  there  shall  be  a  register  for  all  servants,  where  their 
names,  time,  wages,  and  days  of  payment  shall  be  registered." 
29  —  *'  That  servants  be  not  kept  longer  than  their  time,  and 
such  as  are  careflil  be  both  justly  and  kindly  used  in  their  ser- 
vice, and  put  in  fitting  equipage  at  the  expiration  thereof,  ao^ 
cording  to  custont''    Province  Laws,  App.  1,  2. 

1700.  ^^  Fourth  mo.  1.  The  bill  number  5  regulating  ne- 
groea  in  their  morals  and  marriages,  &c.,  was  read  the  first  time 
and  put  to  the  vote  whether  it  should  pass  into  a  law.?  carried 
in  the  negative/'  Votes  &  Proc.  I.  p.  120. '  Memoirs  Hist. 
8oc.  Penn.  voL  i  p.  367, — Bettle's  Notices. 

^1700.  An  act  for  the  better  regviation  of  servants  in  thie 
province  and  territories.  The  captions  are — "  No  servant  to 
be  sold  out  of  this  government  without  his  consent.  Nor  as- 
signed over  except  before  a  Justice.  The  allowance  to  servants 
at  the  expiration  of  their  servitude.  And  shall  serve  five  days 
for  every  day's  absence  from  their  master,  &c.  The  reward  finr 
taking  up  Runaways,  &c.,  and  the  penalty  for  concealing  them. 
The  Penalty  on  the  Justice  for  neglect,  as  also  on  the  Sheriff. 
Likewise  for  dealing  with  servants  or  negroes,  &c.  For  this 
and  fi)r  the  following  citations,  see  the  various  editions  of  the 
Province  Laws  of  Pa. 

c.  26.  An  act  about  departers  out  of  this  Province. 

Persons  leaving  are  required  to  procure  a  pass. — Prov.  L.  c.  132. 

—  c.  29.  An  act  for  the  trial  of  negroes.  The  captions 
— ^Two  Justices  commissioned  by  the  Governor,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  six  freeholders,  to  try  negroes  for  murther,  &c.    Their 

-  9  Hfl^.  606.  **T1m  anemblj  refiued  to  anent  to  Penn's  propontion  for  tbe  U- 
gal  marriage  and  inttrnctioii  of  davea,  but  paMed  a  rigid  police  law  for  the  regiilati<m 
and  pimishmeiit  of  negro  daTea." 

'  For  the  Uatoiy  of  the  Tarioua  ehangea  in  ttie  frame  of  Gorenmient  before  thla 
dale,  see  PraliMe  to  the  Votee  and  Piooe^iaga.  S  Hildr.  63|  67,  206,  907. 
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qualification  and  manner  of  proceeding  thereon.  Their  duty 
and  power  to  acquit  or  condemit  How  sentence  to  be  given 
and  execution  done.  Punishment  for  rape.  For  stealing.  Ne- 
groes not  allowed  to  carry  a  gun  or  other  arms.  Nor  to  meet 
above  four  in  company  on  penalty  of  whipping. — Prov.  L.  c.  135. 

c.  30.  An  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Indian 

daves.  ^^  Whereas  the  importation  of  Indian  slaves  from  Caro- 
lina or  other  places  hath  been  observed  to  give  the  Indians  of 
this  province  some  umbrage  for  suspicion  and  dissatisfactioiL 
Be  ity  &c,y  that  if  after  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  1706,  any  person  shall  import  or  cause  to  be  imported,  any 
Indian  slaves  or  servants  whatsoever,  from  any  province  or  colo- 
ny in  America  into  this  province,  by  land  or  water,  such  only 
and  their  children  (if  any)  excepted  as  for  the  space  of  one  year 
before  such  importation  shall  be  proven  to  have  been  menial 
servants  in  the  family  of  the  importer,  and  are  brought  in  to- 
gether with  the  importer's  family,  every  such  slave  or  servant  so 
here  landed  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Government  and  shall  be 
either  set  at  liberty  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  the  Governor 
and  council  shall  see  cause.'' 

^^  Provided  always  that  no  such  Indian  slave  as  deserting  his 
master's  service  elsewhere,  (that  shall  fly  into  this  Province,) 
shall  be  understood  or  be  construed  to  be  comprehended  within 
this  act,"— Prov.  L.  c.  136. 

c.  39.*  An  act  about  arrests  and  making  debtors  pay 

by  servitude. — Prov.  L.  c.  166. 

c.  50.  An  act  for  raising  revenue.    An  import  duty  is 

laid  on  negroes,  among  other  merchandise  specified. — Prov.  L. 
c.  166. 

1710,  c.  14.  An  act  laying  a  duty  on  negroes,  fjoincj  rum^ 
and  other  spirits.  Bepealed  in  council,  1713. — Prov.  L.  c. 
172. 

1711-12,  c.  10.  An  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  ne- 
groes and  Indians  into  this  Province.  Lays  a  prohibitory  du- 
ty on  negroes  and  Indians  ;  allows  a  drawback  or  re-exportation 

*  These  Acts  of  1705— chapters  26,  29,  80,  89,  appear  to  h«Ttt  been  enacted  in 
1701,  but  disallowed  bj  the  king's  ooonoiL 
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in  twenty  days  ;  an  indulgence  to  travellers,  of  two  slaves  each ; 
runaways,  if  taken  back  within  twenty  days,  to  be  free  of  duty  ; 
otherwise,  if  not  claimed  within  twelve  months,  they  were  to  be 
sold.  Eepealed  by  the  Queen's  council. — Prov.  L.  c.  183  ;  (see 
ante,  p.  209,  note  from  Burge.)' 

1714,  c.  19.  An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  negroes  imported 
into  this  Province.  Bepealed  in  council,  1719. — Prov.  L.  c. 
209. 

1717,  c.  5.  An  act  for  continuing  a  duty  on  negroes  brought 
into  this  Province,     "  Expired," — Prov.  L.  c.  222. 

1721,  c.  1.  In  this  act,  which  regulates  public  houses,  &c., 
in  s.  4,  negroe  or  Indian  servants  are  spoken  of,  but  not  slaves ; 
the  margin  has  the  term  slaves. — Prov.  L.  c.  23. 

c.  2.  Act  respecting  fires,  last  section,  "and  if  such 

offender  be  a  negro  or  Indian  slave  he  shall,  instead  of  imprison- 
ment, be  publicly  whipped  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate." 
—Prov.  L.  c.  235. 

1721-2,  c.  1.  An  act  for  imposing  a  duiy  on  persons  con* 
victed  of  heinous  crimes  and  imported  into  this  province  as  ser^ 
vants  or  otherwise.  Prov.  L.  c.  237.  Eepealed,  1729,  c.  8, 
S.21. 

1722,  c.  3.  An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  negroes  imported 
into  this  Province.     "  Expired," — Prov.  L.  c.  239. 

172B,  c.  1.  Similar  title.     "  Expired."— Prov.  L.  c.  276. 

c.  4.  An  act  for  the  better  regulating  of  negroes  in  this 

Province.  Captions  : — Value  of  negro  put  to  death  for  crime, 
how  allowed  to  owner.  Masters  importing  negroes  to  report 
them  to  collector.  Whoever  lets  free  any  negroe  shall  give  se* 
curity.  The  third  section  enacts,  "  and  whereas  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  free  negroes  are  an  idle,  sloathful  people,  and 
often  prove  burthensom  to  the  neighborhood,  and  afford  ill  ex- 
amples to  other  negroes,  Therefore  be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  if 
any  master  or  mistress  shall  discharge  or  set  free  any  negroe,  he 
or  she "  shall  give  recognizance  &c.,  '^  but  until  such  recogni- 

'  In  1712  to  a  general  petition  for  the  emanoipation  of  negro  slaves  by  law,  the  le- 
gislature of  Pennsjrlyania  answered  that  *  it  was  neither  just  nor  convenient  to  set  them 
at  Hberty.'— 8  Bane.  408. 

19 
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zaQce  is  given  such  n^roes  shall  not  be  deemed  free.''  The  se- 
curity shall  be  given  for  negroes  set  free  by  will,  or  the  said 
negroes  shall  not  be  free. — "  That  if  any  free  negroe,  fit  to  work, 
shall  neglect  so  to  do  and  loiter  and  misspend  his  or  her  time, 
or  wander  from  place  to  place,  any  two  Magistrates  next  adjoin- 
ing are  hereby  impowered  and  required  to  bind  out  to  service, 
such  negroe,  from  year  to  year,  as  to  them  may  seem  meet." — 
Slaves  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  be  bound  out. — No  free 
negro  or  mulatto  to  harbor  or  entertain  any  negro,  Indian  or 
mulatto  slave, — nor  trade  with  any  such. — "  That  if  any  free 
negroe  or  mulattoe  shall  refuse  or  be  unable  to  pay  his  or  her 
Fine  or  Forfeiture  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
and  for  the  Justice  before  whom  such  matter  is  tried  to  order 
SatisfisMJtion  by  Servitude/'  "  That  no  minister,  pastor  or  ma- 
gistrate, or  other  person  whatsoever,  who,  according  to  the  laws 
of  this  province,  usually  join  people  in  marriage,  shall  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever  join  in  marriage,  any  negroe  with  any  white 
person,  on  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds."  Whites  and 
blacks  cohabiting — ^the  white  shall  pay  a  fine,  and  the  black  be 
sold  as  a  servant.  The  remaining  sections  prescribe  penalties 
for  negroes  absent  from  home  at  night,  &c.     Prov.  L.  c.  288. 

1729,  c.  5.  An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  negroes  imported^ 
dkc,  rep.  by  1761,  c.  10,  s.  16. — Prov.  L.  c.  297. 

c.  8.  An  ad;  laying  a  duty  on  Forreigners  and  Irish 

iervants  dec.,  imported  into  this  Province — repealed  by  1729, 
2d  sess.,  c.  7,  s.  9. — Prov.  L.  c.  298. 

1742,  c.  3.  An  act  imposing  a  duty  on  persons  convicted 
of  heinous  crimes  brought  into  this  province,  and  not  warranted 
by  the  laws  of  Cheat  Britain^  dec.  Eepealed  by  the  royal 
council. 

1761,  c.  10.  Supplementary  to  an  act  of  1729,  c.  5.  A 
similar  law,  1767-8,  c.  3.  1  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pa. 
a  428,  429. 

1767-8,  c.  3,  continues  the  last  above,  "  expired." 

1771,  c.  8.  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  of  1770,  re- 
specting servants.   1  Laws  Commonw,  Pa.  c.  636. 

1773,  c.  11.  An  act  making  perpetual  the  act  intituled^  An 
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ad  for  laying  a  duty  on  negroes  and  mtUatto  slaves^  dtcj  and 
laying  an  additional  duty  on  the  said  slaves,  1  Commonw. 
Laws,  c.  692,  (i-epealed  1780.    Ibid.  c.  881.) 

1776,  June  14. — The  Provincial  Congress  instructed  their 
delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  confer  with  the  other 
colonies  in  political  separation  from  Great  Britain,  "  reserving 
to  the  people  of  this  colony  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regu- 
lating the  internal  government  of  the  same." — Votes  and  Pro- 
ceedingSy  voL  vL,  740. 

§  227.     Legislation  of  Delaware. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  State  of  Delaware  was  first 
occupied  by  the  Dutch.*  Their  claim  had  always  been  denied 
by  the  English,  though  on  the  grant  of  New  Netherlands  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  it  was  occupied  by  his  representatives  as  a  por- 
tion of  his  proprietary  dominion.  In  1682,  Aug.  21,  the  Duke 
ceded  his  territory  to  Penn,  and  it  became  included  in  his  gov- 
ernment.— See  the  "  Act  of  Union,"  in  Votes  and  Proceedings, 
voL  i,  p.  3,  and  ante  p.  286,  note. — Delaware  Laws,  ed.  1797,  c.  6. 

In  1703,  Penn  surrendered  the  old  form  of  government,  and 
gave  the  Delaware  Counties  the  option  of  a  separate  administra- 
tion, under  "the  Charter  of  Privileges,"  having  a  separate 
legislature,  though  one  Governor  and  Council  with  Pennsyl- 
vania.— Del.  Laws,  ed.  1797,  appendix. 

172L  An  act  for  the  trial  of  Negroes.  Del.  L.  c.  43.  Sec.  1. 
Two  justices  and  six  freeholders  empowered  to  try  "  negro  or 
mulatto  slaves"  accused  of  heinous  offences  specified.  2.  Such 
court  may  determine  and  order  execution.  When  slaves  are 
put  to  death  two-thirds  of  value  to  be  paid  to  owner.     3,  4. 

'  The  first  settlements  in  this  ylcinity  were  by  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  before  the 
year  1638.  Stevens,  in  Hist  of  Georgia,  p.  288,  says  that  in  the  Swedish  and  German 
odkonies,  founded  on  the  DeUware  by  Gostayas  Adolphus,  it  was  held  **  not  lawful  to 
buy  or  keep  slaves,"  but  gives  no  authority.  In  a  translation  of  the  Danish  Lawi  of 
Christian  V.,  published  in  London,  1756,  '*  for  the  use  of  the  Danish  colonies  in  Ameri- 
ca," ch.  xiL  of  Book  iii.  is  omitted,  since  "  it  regards  vileanage,  consequently  of  no  uie 
in  the  American  islands."  But  ch.  xiv.,  Of  Bondtmen,  is  given  in  fall,  though  such  aa 
are  there  described  are  bound  to  the  soil^  though  hereditary,  and  could  not  be  sold  or 
removed  by  the  lord.  In  Book  ilL  ch.  ii.,  OfPriviUgeMy  "  Whoever  enjoys  the  privily 
of  power,  of  life  or  limb  on  his  servants,  or  ecclesiastical  or  civil  patronage,  or  any  ofttr 
privilege  granted  by  tiie  king,  shall  use  it,  and  shall  not  be  deprived  of  it  on  aooonnt 
of  abuse.** 
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Duties  of  SheriflFs,  &c.  5.  Punishment  for  rape  of  white  wo- 
man— ^standing  on  pillory  and  cutting  off  both  ears.  6,  7.  Slaves 
forbid  to  carry  arms  ;  negroes  forbid  meeting  in  companies. 

1721.  An  act  against  adultery  and  fornication. — Del.  L.,  c. 
44,  sec.  5.  Servant  women  having  bastards — to  serve  another 
year.  9.  Penalty  on  white  women  that  shall  bear  mulatto 
children.  The  child  to  serve  under  appointment  of  county 
court,  until  the  age  of  thirty-one  years.  (Repealed  1795,  D.  L., 
c.  71.)  10.  Penalty  on  white  men  committing  fornication 
with  negro  or  mulatto  women.  (Fines  and  corporal  punish- 
ment, for  fornication  and  bastardy,  abrogated,  1795,  D.  L., 
c.  108,  s.  7.) 

1788.  An  act  imposing  a  duty  on  persons  convicted  of  hein- 
ous  crimes,  and  to  prevent  poor  and  impotent  persons  being  im- 
ported, dc. — D.  L.,  c.  66. 

— An  act  for  the  better  regulation  of  servants  and  slaves 

within  this  Government — D.  L.,  c.  77.  Sec.  1.  No  indentured 
servant  to  be  sold  into  another  Government  without  the  appro- 
bation of  at  least  one  justice,  &c.  2.  Nor  assigned  over  unless 
before  a  justice.  3.  Nor  indentures  taken,  &c.  4-10.  Police 
regulations  regarding  servants,  similar  to  those  of  other  colonies. 
10.  Whoever  manumits  a  slave,  to  give  security,  &c.  11.  The 
children  of  free  negroes  to  be  bound  out  if  their  parents  do  not 
maintain  them.  The  remaining  sections  contain  the  ordinary 
police  regulations  for  slaves. 

1761.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  last. — D.  L.,  c.  129. 

1760-  Another  supplementary  act,  D.  L.,  c.  170.  Sec.  1. 
*'  Whereas  the  children  of  white  women  by  negro  or  midatto 
fathers,  and  the  descendants  of  such  children,  and  negroes  en- 
titled to  their  freedom,  are  frequently  held  and  detained  as  ser- 
vants or  as  slaves,  by  persons  pretending  to  be  their  masters 
and  mistresses,  when  they  ought  not  by  the  laws  of  this  govern- 
ment be  so  held  and  detained,  and  frequently  are  sold  as  slaves 
by  such  pretended  masters  or  mistresses  to  persons  who  reside 
in  other  governments,  with  a  fraudulent  design  to  prevent  their 
procuring  proof  of  their  being  entitled  to  their  freedom  ;  and 
whereas  the  laws  of  this  Government  are  defective  in  not  pre- 
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scribing  any  mode  for  settling  and  determining  in  a  short  and 
summary  manner  the  claim  or  right  of  any  persons  pretending 
to  be  entitled  to  their  liberty."  2.  Enacts  that  the  courts  of 
Common  Pleas  may,  upon  petition,  summon  the  master  or 
mistress  and  witnesses  before  them,  and,  "  after  hearing  the 
proofs  and  allegations  of  the  parties  in  a  summary  way,"  if  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  person  petitioning  is  entitled  to  freedom, 
shall  discharge  him  or  her  from  the  service,  &c.  3.  Their  judg- 
ment to  be  enforced  by  the  Sheriff.  5.  Provides  a  penalty  for 
selling  a  free  man  "  out  of  this  Government." 

1767.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  preceding. — D.  L.,  c. 
188.  Preamble. — "  Whereas  it  is  found  by  experience,  that 
free  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  idle  and  slothful,  and  often  prove 
burdensome  to  the  neighborhood  wherein  they  live,  and  are  of 
evil  example  to  slaves."  Sec.  2.  Restrains  still  further  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves.  3.  Provides  punishment  for  a  slave  assaulting 
another  slave. 

§  228.  Legislation  of  North  Carolina. 

The  first  legislation  having  territorial  extent  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  was 
derived  from  certain  Lords  Proprietary,  under  the  charters  of 
1663  and  1665.*     Even  before  the  year  1729,  where  the  rights 

'  The  first  permanent  80ttlement«  were  made  by  emigrants  from  Virginia  and  New 
England.  (2  Banc,  131-136.)  By  the  first  charter,  1663,  art  6,  the  proprietaries 
had  property  in  the  soil  and  supreme  legislative  power  "according  to  their  best  dis- 
cretion and  with  the  advic«,  assent  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  of  the  said  prov- 
irice,  or  of  the  pn^ater  part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates  or  deputies,  whom  for  the 
enactment  of  the  said  laws,  &c,**  the  proprietaries  were  to  assemble ;  "  provided  nev- 
ertheless that  the  said  laws  be  consonant  to  reason,  and  as  near  as  may  be  conve- 
niently agreeable  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  our  kingdom  of  England.**  Art,  7, 
**  that  all  and  singular  the  subjects  and  liege  people  of  us,  &c.,  transported  or  to  be 
transported  into  the  said  province,  and  the  children  of  them  and  of  such  as  shall  de- 
iw%nd  from  them,  there  bom,  or  hereafter  to  be  born,  be  and  shall  be  denizens  and 
lieges  of  us,  &c.,  of  this  our  kingdom  of  England,**  &c.,  and  that  they  shall  *'  possess 
and  enjoy  **  *'  all  liberties,  franchises  and  privileges  of  this  our  kingdom,  &c.*' 

The  charter  of  1GC5  has  similar  clauses.     1  S.  C.  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  24,  83. 

The  proprietaries  adopted  John  Locke's  ConHtitution,  March  1,  1669,  of  which  the 
following  articles  are  of  interest,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  slavery  in  America ; 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  constitution  ever  had  the  force  of  a  law,  not 
having  been  adopted  by  the  local  as.<$embly.  See  1  S.  C.  St.  at  L.,  p.  41 ;  it  was 
definitively  abrogated  in  1693.     1  R.  S.  of  N.  Car.,  Pref.  vii.     It  provided : 

Art  97.  "  But  since  the  natives  of  that  place,  who  will  be  concerned  in  our  plan- 
tation, are  utterly  strangers  to  Christianity,  whose  idolatry,  ignorance,  or  mistake 
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of  the  proprietaries  were  finally  ceded  to  the  crown,  the  north- 
em  and  southern  portions  of  the  territory  constituted  distinct 
jurisdictions,  each  having  a  separate  legislative  assembly.  They 
became  formally  distinguished  as  North  and  South  Carolina,  in 
the  year  1732. 

The  l^islative  history  of  North  Carolina  begins  with  the 
year  1669.*  (2  Banc,  151.)  According  to  Iredell's  Laws  of 
N.  C,  from  which  the  following  notes  of  statutes  are  taken,  the 
date  of  the  earliest  extant  laws  is  1715,  of  which  year's  laws, 
c.  31 — An  act  for  the  more  effectual  observing  of  the  Queen* 8 
peacey  dtc,  sec.  5,  referring  to  the  charter  provision,  states  that 
disputes  often  arise  how  far  the  laws  of  England  are  in  force  ; 
declares,  '^  From  thence  it  is  manifest  that  the  laws  of  England 
are  the  laws  of  this  government,  so  far  as  they  are  compatible 
with  our  way  of  living  and  trade."  "  That  the  common  law  is, 
and  shall  be  in  force,"  except  as  to  the  practice  of  courts,  and 
that  all  English  statutes  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  the  established  Church,  "  and  all  laws  providing  for  the 
privileges  of  the  people,"  and  certain  others,  shall  be  in  force. 


gives  uA  no  right  to  expel  or  use  them  ill;  and  those  who  remore  from  other  parts  to 
plant  there  will  unavoidably  be  of  different  opinions  concerning  matters  of  religion,  the 
uberty  whereof  they  will  expect  to  have  allowed  ^em,  and  it  will  not  be  reasonable 
for  ns  on  this  account  to  keep  them  out ;  that  civil  peace  may  be  obtained  amidst  di- 
versity of  opinions,  and  our  government  and  compact  with  all  men  may  be  duly  and 
faithfully  observed ;  the  violation  whereof,  upon  what  pretence  soever,  cannot  be  with- 
out great  offence  to  Almighty  God,  and  great  scandal  to  the  true  religion  which  we 
profess ;  and  also  that  Jews,  Heathens  and  other  dissenters  from  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  religion  may  not  be  scared  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  it,  but  by  having  an 
opportunity  of  acquainting  themselves,"  &c. 

Art.  101.  **  No  person  above  seventeen  years  of  age  shall  have  any  benefit  or  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  or  be  capable  of  any  place  of  profit  or  honor,  who  is  not  a  member 
of  some  Church  or  profestdon,  having  his  name  recorded  in  some  one,  and  but  one 
religious  record  at  once.** 

Art  107.  '^  Since  charity  obliges  us  to  wish  well  to  the  souls  of  all  men,  and  re- 
ligion ought  to  alter  nothing  in  any  man*s  civil  estate  or  right,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
slaves  as  well  as  others,  to  enter  themselves,  and  be  of  what  Church  or  profession  any 
of  them  shall  think  best,  and  be  as  fully  member  as  any  freeman.  But  yet  no  slave 
shall  hereby  be  exempted  from  that  civil  dominion  his  master  hath  over  him,  but  be 
in  all  things  in  the  same  state  and  condition  he  was  in  before." 

Art.  1 10.  "  Every  freeman  of  Carolina  shall  have  absolute  power  and  authority 
over  his  negro  slaves,  of  what  opinion  or  religion  soever." 

For  the  early  legislative  history  of  the  Carolinas,  see  Pref  voL  1  of  Rev.  St.  of 
North  Car.     Hrevard*s  Observations.     1  S.  C.  Stat,  at  L.  425-429. 

'  At  this  time,  according  to  1  Williamson's  Hist,  of  N.  C,  122,  n.,  **  Taxables  were 
every  white  male,  aged  sixteen  years ;  and  every  slave,  negro,  mulatto  or  Indian, 
male  or  female,  aged  twelve  years." — Comp.  ante,  p.  2S0. 
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Ch.  45.  An  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves. — ^The  title  only 
is  given  in  Iredell's  L.;  margin^  "  Rep.  by  act  April  4,  1741,  c. 
24."  Ch.  59.  An  act  respecting  Indians,  of  which  sec.  5  en- 
acts, that  any  white  man  injuring  an  Indian  '^  shall  make  ftill 
satisfaction  to  the  party  injured,  and  shall  suffer  such  other 
punishment  as  he  should  or  ought  to  have  done,  had  the  of- 
fence been  committed  by  an  Englishman."  Ch.  66.  An  act 
repealing  all  laws  not  specially  re-enacted. 

1720|  c.  5. — An  act  explaining  the  act  concerning  ser- 
vants and  slaves,  the  title  of  which  only  is  given  by  Iredell,  and 
in  margin^  "  Rep.  by  Ap.  1741,  c.  24." 

1723|  c.  5. — An  act  for  an  additional  tax  on  all  free  «€- 
groeSy  mulattos^  mustees,  and  such  persons,  male  or  female,  as 
now  or  hereafter  shall  be  intermarried  with  any  such  persons 
resident  in  this  government.  The  title  only  given  ;  margin, 
Rep.  by  acts,  1741,  c.  24 :  1760,  c.  2. 

1741,  c.  1.  Act  concerning  marriages. — Sec.  13'  That 
white  persons'intermarrying  with  any  negro,  mustee,  or  mulatto 
man  or  woman,  or  any  person  of  mixt  blood  to  the  third  gener- 
ation, bond  or  free,  "  shall  pay  fifty  pounds  forfeit." 

c.  24.  An  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves,  does 

not  declare  who  are  or  shall  be  slaves ;  relates  to  treatment  of 
indentured  servants,  and  the  police  regulations  for  slaves 
most  common  in  the  various  colonies.  Sec.  18,  provides  for 
extension  of  the  term  of  service  of  white  servant  women  having 
bastard  children';  if  by  a  negro,  &c.,  such  children  shall  be 
bound  out  until  thirty-one  years  of  age.  19.  Mentions  a  pe- 
culiar class  of  servants  imported,  being  tradesmen  or  workmen 
in  some  art,  receiving  wages,  yet  bound.  45.  Such  runaways 
may  be  declared  outlawed,  and  thereupon  lawfully  killed  by  any 
person.  46.  The  conspiracy  of  three  slaves  made  a  felony.  56. 
That  no  negro  or  mulatto  slaves  shall  be  set  free  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  except  for  meritorious  services,  to  be  adjudged 
by  the  county  court  and  license  thereupon. 

1748,  c.  6.  An  act  confirming,  on  revision,  certain  former 
acts,  among  which  the  acts  of  1723  and  1741  above  mentioned. 
1768y  c.  6.  An  additional  act  concerning  servants  and 
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slaves,  principally  providing  for  searching  the  houses  of  slaves  for 
arms  and  stolen  goods.  Sec.  9.  Allowance  for  slaves  executed. 
(Bep.  by  1786,  c.  17.)  10.  That  if  slaves,  not  being  clothed 
and  fed  according  to  the  intent  of  this  act,  shall  steal  com,  cattle, 
or  goods,  their  owners  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to  the  person 
losing  the  same. 

1768,  c.  7.  Another  additional  act  as  above,  the  title  only 
given ;  margin^  "  Rep.  by  act,  1764,  c.  8,  and  1786,  c.  17." 
By  the  former  of  these  repealing  acts  it  appears  that  the  act  in 
part  provided  that  no  male  slave  should,  for  the  first  oflFence, 
be  condemned  to  death,  unless  for  murder  or  rape,  but  for  every 
other  capital  crime  should,  for  the  first  offence,  suffer  castigation. 
The  other  sections  provide  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves 
executed  for  crimes.  The  act  of  1786,  repealing  these,  recites, 
"  Whereas  many  persons,  by  cruel  treatment  to  their  slaves, 
cause  them  to  commit  crimes  for  which  many  of  said  slaves  are 
executed,  whereby  a  very  burthetisome  debt  is  unjustly  imposed 
on  the  good  citizens,"  &c. 

1774,  c.  31.  An  act  to  prevent  the  wilful  and  malicious 
kitting  of  slaves j^  provides  for  the  first  offence,  twelve  months' 
imprisonment,  and  for  the  second,  death  without  clergy ;  the 
offender  to  pay  to  the  owner  the  value  of  the  slave.  Proviso, 
that  the  act  does  not  extend  to  outlawed  slaves.  See  the  act 
of  1791,  on  this  matter,  and  State  v.  Boon,  Taylor's  N.  C.  R. 
252. 

1775,  May  19.  The  so-called  "  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  in  the  name  of  "  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg 
county."  See  the  history  of  this  in  Bev.  St.  of  N.  C.  voL  i.  p.  5. ; 
from  its  insertion  in  this  publication  it  may  be  taken  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  State  as  its  own  public  act. 

'  State  r.  Reed,  2  Hawks'  R  454.  An  indictment  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  which 
concludes  at  common  law  is  good.  State  v.  Hale,  2  Hawks*  R.  582.  An  indictment 
will  lie  at  common  law  for  battery  of  a  slave  by  a  stranger,  i.  e.,  not  owner  or  hirer  ; 
oomp.  State  r.  Mann,  2  Devereux  R.  263.  In  Tate  v.  O'Neil,  1  Hawks*  R.  418,  held, 
that  patrols  are  not  liable  to  the  master  for  inflicting  punishment  on  his  slave,  unless 
their  conduct  demonstrates  malice  against  the  master. 
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§  229.  Legislation  of  South  Carolina. 

Among  the  titles  preserved  in  Trott's  Laws  of  S.  C.  pp.  1,  2, 3, 
of  certain  early  colonial  acts,  which  are  not  now  to  be  found,  is 
one  dated 

1682  or  1683,  entitled  An  act  inhibiting  the  trading  vnth 
servants  or  slaves.  This  act  was  probably  temporary,  but  was 
renewed  by  various  acts,  anterior  to  the  revisory  and  now  extant 
slave  law  of  1712.  See  2  Statutes  at  Large,  Introd.  p.  5,  and 
pp.  22,  52,  73,  118,  also.  An  act  for  servants  arriving  tvithout 
indentures  or  contracts,  and  an  act  to  prevent  runaways. — 2 
Stat.  Introd.  p.  5. 

1687.  An  act  for  servants  hereafter  arriving  without  in- 
deritures  or  contracts, — 2  Stat.  L.  p.  30. 

1690.  An  act  for  the  better  ordering  of  slaves. — 7  St.  at  L. 
342.  Sec.  1.  Police  regulations  for  negro  or  Indian  slaves,  pro- 
vides for  passes  or  tickets.  Penalty  for  neglect  to  apprehend 
and  punish  runaways  ;  punishment  of  such  slaves  "  offering  any 

■ 

violence/'  2.  "  That  all  slaves  shall  have  convenient  clothes 
once  ever}'  year,"  and  that  no  slave  "  shall  be  free  by  becoming 
a  Christian,"  that  slaves  shall  be  deemed  "  as  other  goods  and 
chattels  "  as  to  payment  of  debts,  but  "  shall  be  accounted  as 
freehold  in  all  other  cases,  and  descend  accordingly."  3, 4,  6,  9. 
For  the  detention,  treatment,  &c.,  of  runaways.  5.  Houses  of 
slaves  to  be  searched  for  arms,  &c.,  and  stolen  goods.  7.  Pen- 
alty for  attempting  to  steal  or  carry  off  any  slaves  the  act  made 
a  felony.  8,  10,  11.  Provide  for  the.  trial  and  punishment  of 
slaves,  by  a  justice  and  three  freeholders,  for  crimes,  misde- 
meanors, and  insurrections.  12.  "  That  if  any  slave,  by  pun- 
ishment from  the  owner  for  running  away  or  other  offence,  shall 
suffer  in  life  or  limb,  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  the  law  for  the 
same  ;  but  if  any  one  out  of  wilfulness,  wantonness,  or  bloody- 
mindedness,  shall  kill  a  slave,  "  shall  suffer  three  months'  im- 
prisonment," and  pay  fifty  pounds  to  the  owner  ;  no  person 
liable  for  killing  a  slave  stealing  by  night  in  his  house,  &c. 

This  act  appears  to  have  been  temporary,  but  in  substance 
re-enacted  by  various  acts  until  the  law  of  1712.  See  2  Stat, 
at  L.  pp.  49,  78,  121, 166,  182. 
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slaves,  principally  providing  for  searching  the  houses  of  slaves  for 
arms  and  stolen  goods.  Sec.  9.  Allowance  for  slaves  executed. 
(Eep.  by  1786,  c.  17.)  10.  That  if  slaves,  not  being  clothed 
and  fed  according  to  the  intent  of  this  act,  shall  steal  com^  cattle, 
or  goods,  their  owners  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to  the  person 
losing  the  same. 

1768|  c.  7.  Another  additional  act  as  above,  the  title  only 
given ;  margin,  "  Eep.  by  act,  1764,  c.  8,  and  1786,  c.  17.'' 
By  the  former  of  these  repealing  acts  it  appears  that  the  act  in 
part  provided  that  no  male  slave  should,  for  the  first  offence, 
be  condemned  to  death,  unless  for  murder  or  rape,  but  for  every 
other  capital  crime  should,  for  the  first  offence,  suffer  castigation. 
The  other  sections  provide  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves 
executed  for  crimes.  The  act  of  1786,  repealing  these,  recites, 
"  Whereas  many  persons,  by  cruel  treatment  to  their  slaves, 
cause  them  to  commit  crimes  for  which  many  of  said  slaves  are 
executed,  whereby  a  very  burthensome  debt  is  unjustly  imposed 
on  the  good  citizens,"  &c. 

1774,  c.  31.  An  act  to  prevent  the  wilful  and  malicious 
killing  of  slaves,^  provides  for  the  first  offence,  twelve  months' 
imprisonment,  and  for  the  second,  death  without  clergy ;  the 
offender  to  pay  to  the  owner  the  value  of  the  slave.  Proviso, 
that  the  act  does  not  extend  to  outlawed  slaves.  See  the  act 
of  1791,  on  this  matter,  and  State  v.  Boon,  Taylor's  N.  C.  B. 
252. 

1775,  May  19.  The  so-called  "  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  in  the  name  of  "  the  citizens  of  Mecklenbui^ 
county."  See  the  history  of  this  in  Be  v.  St.  of  N.  C.  voL  i.  p.  5. ; 
from  its  insertion  in  this  publication  it  may  be  taken  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  State  as  its  own  public  act. 

'  State  p.  Reed,  2  Hawks'  R  454.  An  indictment  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  which 
conclndes  at  common  law  is  good.  State  r.  Hale,  2  Hawks'  R.  5S2.  An  indictment 
will  lie  at  common  law  for  battery  of  a  slave  by  a  stranger,  L  e.,  not  owner  or  hirer ; 
oomp.  State  r.  Mann,  2  Devereux  R.  263.  In  Tate  v.  O'Neil,  1  Hawks'  R.  4  IS,  held, 
that  patrols  are  not  liable  to  the  master  for  inflicting  punishment  on  his  slave,  unless 
their  conduct  demonstrates  malice  against  the  master. 
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§  229.  Legislation  of  South  Carolina. 

Among  the  titles  preserved  in  Trott's  Laws  of  S.  C.  pp.  1,  2, 3, 
of  certain  early  colonial  acts,  which  are  not  now  to  be  found,  is 
one  dated 

1682  or  1683,  entitled  An  act  inhibiting  the  trading  with 
servants  or  slaves.  This  act  was  probably  temporary,  but  was 
renewed  by  various  acts,  anterior  to  the  revisory  and  now  extant 
slave  law  of  1712.  See  2  Statutes  at  Large,  Introd.  p.  5,  and 
pp.  22,  52,  73,  118,  also,  An  act  for  servants  arriving  tvithout 
indentures  or  contracts,  and  an  act  to  prevent  runaways, — 2 
Stat.  Introd.  p.  5. 

1687.  An  act  for  servants  hereafter  arriving  without  in^ 
dentures  or  contracts, — 2  Stat.  L.  p.  30. 

1690.  An  act  for  the  better  ordering  of  slaves, — 7  St.  at  L. 
342.  Sec.  1.  Police  regulations  for  negro  or  Indian  slaves,  pro- 
vides for  passes  or  tickets.  Penalty  for  neglect  to  apprehend 
and  punish  runaways  ;  punishment  of  such  slaves  "  offering  any 
violence."  2.  "  That  all  slaves  shall  have  convenient  clothes 
once  every  year,"  and  that  no  slave  "  shall  be  free  by  becoming 
a  Christian,"  that  slaves  shall  be  deemed  "  as  other  goods  and 
chattels  "  as  to  payment  of  debts,  but  "  shall  be  accounted  as 
freehold  in  all  other  cases,  and  descend  accordingly."  3, 4,  6,  9. 
For  the  detention,  treatment,  &c.,  of  runaways.  5.  Houses  of 
slaves  to  be  searched  for  arms,  &c.,  and  stolen  goods.  7.  Pen- 
alty for  attempting  to  steal  or  carry  off  any  slaves  the  act  made 
a  felony.  8,  10,  11.  Provide  for  the^  trial  and  punishment  of 
slaves,  by  a  justice  and  three  freeholders,  for  crimes,  misde- 
meanors, and  insurrections.  12.  "  That  if  any  slave,  by  pun- 
ishment from  the  owner  for  running  away  or  other  offence,  shall 
suffer  in  life  or  limb,  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  the  law  for  the 
same ;  but  if  any  one  out  of  wilfulness,  wantonness,  or  bloody- 
mindedness,  shall  kill  a  slave,  "  shall  suffer  three  months'  im- 
prisonment," and  pay  fifty  pounds  to  the  owner ;  no  person 
liable  for  killing  a  slave  stealing  by  night  in  his  house,  &c. 

This  act  appears  to  have  been  temporary,  but  in  substance 
re-enacted  by  various  acts  until  the  law  of  1712.  See  2  Stat. 
at  L.  pp.  49,  78, 121, 166,  182. 
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1697.  An  act  for  the  making  aliens  fret  of  this  part  of  this 
province  and  for  granting  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  Prot- 
estants,— 2  St.  at  L.  131'.  The  first  section  extends  the  rights 
and  privileges  "  of  persons  bom  of  English  parents  "  to  all  alien 
inhabitants  ;  but  by  the  seventh  its  extent  seems  limited  to 
certain  French  Protestants.  An  act  of  1691,  2  St.  at  L.  58, 
also  naturalizes  certain  of  this  class  of  aliens. 

1698-  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the  importation  of 
white  servants. — 2  St.  at  L.  153,  recites,  "  whereas  the  great 
number  of  negroes,  which  of  late  have  been  imported  into  this 
colony  may  endanger  the  safety  thereof,  if  speedy  care  be  not 
taken  and  encouragement  given  for  the  importation  of  white 
servants." 

1701.  An  act  for  the  prevention  of  runaways  deserting  this 
government — 2  St.  at  L.  180.  This  applies  to  all  domiciled 
persons. 

170a  An  act  laying  duties,  2  St.  at  L.  200.  Sees.  4,  5, 
designate  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  negro  slaves  imported,  and  on 
Indian  slaves  exported.  Further  explained  by  act  of  1706, 
2  St.  at  L.  280. 

1704.  An  act  to  regulate  elections,  2  St.  at  L.  249.  Sec.  1, 
provides  a  property  qualification  for  voters,  but  no  distinction  of 
race  is  mentioned.  Another  act  making  aliens  free  of  this  part 
of  the  province. — 2  St.  at  L.  251.  Another  for  raising  and 
enlisting  such  slaves  as  shall  be  thought  serviceable  to  this  prov- 
ince  in  time  of  alarms, — 7  St.  at  L.  349,  continued  by  later 
acts  up  to  the  act  of  1712. 

1712.  An  act  to  put  in  force  in  this  province  the  several 
statutes  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  South  Britain^  therein 
particularly  mentioned, — 2  St.  at  L.  p.  401.  In  sec.  5,  "  that  all 
and  every  part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  where  the  same 
is  not  altered  by  the  above  enumerated  acts,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  particular  constitutions,  customs,  and  laws  of  this  province, 
excepting  so  much  thereof  as  hath  relation  to  the  ancient  ten- 
ures which  are  taken  away,  &c.,  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared 
to  be  of  as  full  force  in  this  province  as  if  particularly  enumer- 
ated by  this  act,  &c."    Among  the  acts  named  are  the  great 
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charter,  9  Hen.  3.  c.  29,  which  is  recited,  "  no  freeman  sh^U  be 
taken/'  &c.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  31  Car.  2,  is  not  among 
the  acts  named.  As  to  the  law  of  slavery  co-existent  with  the 
law  of  England  in  the  colony,  compare  White  v.  Chambers 
(1796),  2  Bay's  R.  74. 

1712.  An  act  for  the  better  ordering  and  governing  of  «e- 
groes  and  slaves. — 7  St.  at  L.  352.  ^^  Whereas  the  plantations  and 
estates  of  this  province  cannot  be  well  and  sufficiently  managed 
and  brought  into  use  without  the  labor  and  service  of  negroes 
and  other  slaves  ;  and  forasmuch  as  the  said  negroes  and  other 
slaves  brought  unto  the  people  of  this  province  for  that  purpose 
are  of  barbarous,  wild^  savt^  natures,  and  such  as  renders  them 
wholly  unqualified  to  be  governed  by  the  laws,  customs,  and 
practices  of  this  province  ;  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
such  other  constitutions,  laws  and  orders  should  in  this  province 
be  made  and  enacted  for  the  good  regulating  and  ordering  of 
them,  as  may  restrain  the  disorders,  rapines,  and  inhumanity  to 
which  they  are  naturally  prone  and  inclined,  and  may  also  tend 
to  the  saiety  and  security  of  the  people  of  this  province  and 
their  estates,  to  which  purpose 

1.  ^^Be  it  enactedj  &c,,  that  all  negroes,  mulattoes,  mestisoes^ 
and  Indians,  which  may  at  any  time  heretofore  have  been  sold^ 
or  are  now  held  or  taken  to  be,  or  hereafter  shall  be  bought  and 
sold  for  slaves,  are  hereby  declared  slaves,  and  they  and  their 
children  are  hereby  made  and  declared  slaves  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  excepting  all  such  negroes,  mulattoes,  mustizoes,  or 
Indians,  which  heretofore  have  been,  or  here^er  shall  be,  for 
some  particular  merit,  made  and  declared  free  either  by  the 
governor  and  council  of  this  province,  pursuant  to  any  act  or 
law  of  this  province,  or  by  their  respective  owners  or  masters^ 
and  also  excepting  all  such  negroes,  mulattoes,  mustizos,  or  In- 
dians as  can  prove  that  they  ought  not  to  be  sold  for  slaves. 
And  in  case  any  negro,  mulattoo,  mustizoe  or  Indian,  doth  lay 
claim  to  his  or  her  freedom,  upon  all  or  any  of  the  said  accounts, 
the  same  shall  be  officially  heard  and  determined  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  of  this  province."  Sees.  2,  3,  re-enact  provi- 
sions oi  the  act  of  1690,  respecting  runaways  and  searches  for 
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arms  and  stolen  goods.  4.  Against  trading  with  slaves.  5,  6.  For- 
bidding to  slaves  use  and  access  to  fire-arms.  7,  8.  Against 
meetings  of  slaves  in  and  about  Charleston.  9,  10, 12,  18.  Pro- 
visions for  the  trial  of  slaves,  similar  to  those  in  the  act  of  1690, 
and  for  new  modes  of  punishment.  11.  Penalty  on  owners  for 
sending  away  slaves  who  have  committed  felonies.  13.  Regu- 
lating the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  against  other 
slaves.  14.  "  Whereas  divers  evil  and  ill-disposed  persons  have 
hitherto  attempted  to  steal  away  negroes  or  other  slaves,  by 
specious  pretence  of  promising  them  freedom  in  another  country, 
against  which  pernicious  practice  no  punishment  suitable  hath 
yet  been  provided,"  provides  punishment  of  the  attempt  by  a 
fine,  &c.,  and  makes  the  act  a  "  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  the  offender  shall  suffer  death  accordingly.'*  15.  "  That  in 
case  any  negro  or  slave  shall  run  from  his  master  or  mistress, 
with  intent  to  go  off  fi-om  this  province,  in  order  to  deprive  his 
master  or  mistress  of  his  service,  such  negro  or  slave  shall,  on 
conviction,  suffer  death  ;"  provides  for  punishment  of  slaves  en- 
ticing other  slaves  to  run  away.  16.  Provides  for  payment  to 
the  owners  of  slaves  suffering  death  for  crimes.  17.  Punishment 
of  slave  striking  or  injuring  any  "  Christian  or  white  person.'* 
19.  Various  new  punishments  for  slaves  running  away  for  the 
first  and  other  times.  20-27.  Various  provisions  for  the  arrest 
and  treatment  of  runaway  slaves.  28,  29.  Restraining  owners 
in  granting  liberties  to  slaves  and  in  their  mode  of  employing 
them.  30.  Similar  to  sec.  12,  of  the  act  of  1690.  31-33.  De- 
tailed provisions  for  the  better  enforcement  of  this  act.  34.  Pro- 
vides "since  charity  and  the  Christian  religion,  which  we  profess, 
oblige  us  to  wish  well  to  the  souls  of  all  men,  and  that  religion 
may  not  be  made  a  pretence  to  alter  any  man's  property  and  right, 
and  that  no  person  may  neglect  to  baptize  their  negroes  or  slaves 
or  suffer  them  to  be  baptized,  for  fear  that  thereby  they  should 
be  manumitted  and  set  free," — "  it  shall  be  and  is  hei-eby  de- 
clared lawful  for  any  negro  or  Indian  slave,  or  any  other  slave 
or  slaves  whatsoever,  to  receive  and  profess  the  Christian  faith, 
and  to  be  therein  baptized  ;  but  that  notwithstanding  such 
slave  or  slaves  shall  receive  or  profess  the  Christian  religion  and 
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be  baptized,  he  or  they  sball  not  thereby  be  manumitted  or  set 
free^  or  his  or  their  owner,  master,  or  mistress  lose  his  or  their 
civil  right,  property,  and  authority  over  such  slave  or  slaves, 
but  that  the  slave  or  slaves,  with  respect  to  his  servitude,  shall 
remain  and  continue  in  the  same  state  and  condition  that  he  or 
they  were  in  before  the  making  of  this  act." 

1714. — An  additional  act  to  the  above,  7  St.  at  L.,  365, 
sec.  1,  to  facilitate  punishment  of  slaves,  gives  to  two  justices 
and  one  freeholder,  certain  of  the  powers  formerly  vested  in  two 
justices  and  three  freeholders.  2.  Other  of  such  powers  given  to 
a  justice  and  two  freeholders.  3.  Compensation  of  marshal  in 
certain  cases.  4.  Limits  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  slaves  exe- 
cuted for  crime.  5.  Reciting  that  "  the  executing  of  several 
negroes  for  felonies  of  a  smaller  nature  "  has  been  a  great  charge, 
enacts  that  except  for  murder,  slaves  condemned  shall  be  trans- 
ported, &c.  6.  Punishment  of  slave  for  striking — discretionary 
with  the  judge,  and  the  oath  of  the  person  struck,  made  suffi- 
cient to  convict.  7,  8.  Respecting  dealing  with  slaves,  stolen 
goods,  &c.  9,  10.  "  And  whereas  the  number  of  negroes  do 
extremely  increase  in  this  province,  and  through  the  afflicting 
Providence  of  God,  the  white  persons  do  not  proportionably 
multiply,  by  reason  whereof  the  safety  of  the  said  province  is 
greatly  endangered,"  &o.,  provides  additional  duties  or  importa- 
tion. 11.  That  slaves  shall  not  be  allowed  to  plant  for  them- 
selves certain  articles  or  keep  stock. 

1716. — An  act  to  encourage  the  importation  of  white  ser- 
vants into  this  province.  2^  Stat,  at  L.,  646.  An  act,  dc, 
duties  on  negroes  imported.  Ibid.,  651,  sees. 3,  4,  5.  An  actio 
keep  inviolate  the  freedom  of  elections,  (kc,  2  St.  at  L.,  683,  sec. 
20  :  qualifications  of  voters,  "that  every  white  man,  and  no  other, 
professing  the  Christian  religion,"  being  of  age  and  having  cer- 
tain property,  may  vote. 

1717. — An  act  for  the  better  governing  and  regulating 


'  See  the  abstract  of  this  act  in  2  Hildr.  p.  271,  275  ;  the  author  observes  here : 
'*  Then,  as  now,  the  legality  of  this  legislation  seems  open  to  some  question,''  refer- 
ring to  the  charter  provision  that  local  laws  should  not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England.     Compare  anie^  §  214. 
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white  servants.  2  St.  at  L.,  14^  contains  provisions  similar  to 
those  of  Virginia  and  other  colonies.  Sec.  21  provides  punish- 
ment of  Umited  servitude  for  white  women  having  children  by 
negroes,  and  the  same  penalty  for  white  men  begetting  chil- 
dren by  blacks  ;  the  issue  to  be  servants  for  limited  times. 

1717. — A  further  additional  actj  (kc,  7  St.  at  L.,  368, 
contains  new  provisions  for  compensation  of  the  owners  of  slaves 
executed,  and  increases  the  import  duty. 

1719. — Another  act  laying  duties  on  negroes,  &c.  2 
St.  at  L.,  57,  69. 

17522^ — An  act  for  the  better  ordering,  dec, 

1785. — An  act  under  the  same  title.  7  St.  at  L.,  371, 
385.  These  acts,  with  great  minuteness  of  detail,  extend  and 
re-enact  the  provisions  of  the  former  acts.  Sec.  22  of  the  first 
act  recites,  ^^  whereas,  there  is  sometimes  reason  to  suspect  that 
slaves  do  run  away  for  want  of  a  sufficient  allowance  of  provi- 
sions," gives  power  to  justices  to  inquire,  and  enacts  a  penalty. 
Sec.  1  of  the  act  of  1735,  declaring  who  shall  be  slaves  in  terms 
similar  to  sec.  1  of  1712,  "  in  case  any  negro,  mulatto,  mustee 
or  Indian  doth  or  shall  lay  claim  to  his,  her,  or  their  freedom, 
upon  all  or  any  of  the  said  acts  or  otherwise,  the  same  shaU  be 
finally  heard  and  determined  before  the  judges  and  justices  of 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  assize  and  gaol-delivery  in  this 
province,  in  open  court,  at  the  sitting  of  the  same  by  a  verdict 
of  twelve  men,  and  not  otherwise."  Sec.  35  requires  provi- 
sion to  be  made  for  the  departure  out  of  the  province  of  manu- 
mitted slaves,  &c.  36.  Limits  the  quality  of  apparel  to  be  fur- 
nished to  slaves. 

1737. — An  act  for  establishing  and  regulating  patrols^  3 
St.  at  L.,  456,  recites  the  object  of  keeping  in  order  .  the 
"  negroes  and  other  slaves." 

1738. — An  act  respecting  pedlers,  and  against  their  dealing 
with  slaves.    3  St.  at  L.,  487. 

1740. — For  the  better  ordering  and  governing  negroes  and 
other  slaves  in  this  province,  7  St.  at  L.,  p.  397.  Where- 
as, in  his  majesty's  plantations  in  America  slavery  has  been  in- 
troduced and  allowed,  and  the  people  commonly  called  negroes, 
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Indians,  mulattoes  and  mustezoes  have  been  deemed  absolute 
slaves  and  the  subjects  of  property  in  the  hands  of  particular 
persons,  the  extent  of  whose  power  over  such  slaves  ought  to  be 
settled  and  limited  by  positive  laws^  so  that  the  slave  may  be 
kept  in  due  subjection  and  obedience,  and  the  owners  and 
other  persons  having  the  care  and  government  of  slaves  may  be 
restrained  from  exercising  too  great  rigor  and  cruelty  over 
them,  and  that  the  public  peace  and  order  of  this  province  may 
be  preserved  ;  we  pray  your  most  sacred  majesty  that  it  may 
be  enacted. 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  dtc. — That  all  negroes  and  Indians,  (free 
Indians  in  amity  with  this  government,  and  negroes,  mulattoes 
or  mustezoes,  who  are  now  free,  excepted,)  mulattoes  or  mus- 
tezoes  who  now  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be  in  this  province,  and 
all  their  issue  and  offspring,  born  or  to  be  born,  shall  be  and 
they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  and  remain  forever  hereafter 
absolute  slaves,  and  shall  follow  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
and  shall  be  deemed,  held,  taken,  reputed  and  adjudged  in  law 
to  be  chattels  personal,  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  and  pos- 
sessors and  their  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  to  all 
intents,  constructions  and  purposes  whatsoever ;  provided  al- 
ways, that  if  any  negro,  Indian,  mulatto  or  mustezo  shall  claim 
his  or  her  freedom,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  said  negro, 
Indian,  mulatto  or  mustezo,  or  any  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever, on  his  or  her  behalf,  to  apply  to  the  justices  of  his  majes- 
ty's Court  of  Common  Pleas  by'petition  or  motion,  either  during 
the  sitting  of  the  said  court,  or  before  any  of  the  justices  of  the 
same  court  at  any  time  in  the  vacation  ;  and  the  said  court  or 
any  of  the  justices  thereof,  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  fully  im- 
powered  to  admit  any  person  so  applying  to  be  guardian  for 
any  negro,  Indian,  mulatto  or  mustezo,  claiming  his  or  her,  or 
their  freedom ;  and  such  guardians  shall  be  enabled,  entitled 
and  capable  in  law,  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass  in  the  nature 
of  ravishment  of  ward,  against  any  person  who  shall  claim  prop- 
erty  in,  or  who  shall  be  in  possession  of  any  such  negro,  Indian, 
mulatto  or  mustezo  ;  and  the  defendant  shall  and  may  plead  the 
general  issue  on  such  action  brought,  and  the  special  matter 
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may  and  shall  be  given  in  evidence,  and  upon  a  general  or  Spe- 
cial verdict  found,  judgment  shall  be  given  according  to  the 
very  right  of  the  cause,  without  having  any  regard  to  any  de- 
fect in  the  proceedings,  either  in  form  or  substance ;  and  if 
judgment  shall  be  given  for  the  plaintijBT,  a  special  entry  shall 
be  made  declaring  that  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff  is  free,  and  the 
Jury  shall  assess  damages  which  the  plaintifi^s  ward  hath  sus- 
tained, and  the  court  shall  give  judgment  and  award  execution 
against  the  defendant  for  such  damage,  with  full  costs  of  suit  ; 
but  in  case  judgment  shall  be  given  for  the  defendant,  the  said 
court  is  hereby  fully  impowered  to  inflict  such  corporal  punish- 
ment, not  extending  to  life  or  limb  on  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff 
as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  think  fit ;  provided  always, 
that  in  any  action  or  suit  to  be  brought  in  pursuance  of  the 
direction  of  this  act,  the  burthen  of  the  proof  shall  lay  on  the 
plaintiff ;  and  it  shall  be  always  presumed  that  every  negro, 
Indian,  mulatto  and  mustezo  is  a  slave,  unless  the  contrary  can 
be  made  to  appear,  the  Indians  in  amity  with  this  government 
excepted,  in  which  case  the  burthen  of  the  proof  shall  be  on 
the  defendant ;  provided  also,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  hinder  or  restrain  any  other  court  of  law  or  equity 
in  this  province,  from  determining  the  property  of  slaves  or 
their  right  to  freedom,  which  now  have  cognizance  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  same^  when  the  same  shall  happen  to  come  in  judg- 
ment before  such  courts,  or  any  of  them,  always  taking  this  act 
for  their  direction  therein/'  Sec.  2.  The  defendant  required  to 
give  recognizance.  3.  No  slave  to  be  absent  from  home  with- 
out a  ticket.  4.  Penalty  for  unauthorizedly  giving  a  ticket. 
5.  Slave,  without  ticket,  how  dealt  with  ;  provides  that  if  such 
"  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  examination  of  any  white  person, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  white  person  to  apprehend  and 
moderately  correct  such  slave,  and  if  any  such  slave  shall  as- 
sault and  strike  such  white  person,  such  slave  may  be  lawfully 
killed."  6.  Penalty  for  improperly  beating  a  slave ;  that  is, 
beating  by  other  than  the  master,  and  while  lawfully  employed  : 
a  pecuniary  fine  with  power  to  commit  until  paid.  7.  Assem- 
blages of  slaves  to  be  dispersed,  their  houses  searched  for  arms, 
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&c.  8.  Persons  damaged  in  taking  runaway  slaves^  to  be  re- 
munerated. 9.  How  slaves  are  to  be  tried  for  capital  offences ; 
by  two  justices  and  three  freeholders,  &c.,  one  justice  may  issue 
warrant  of  commitment.  The  trial  to  be  within  three  days 
after  the  apprehending  of  such  slave.  The  said  justices,  &c., 
shall,  after  hearing  evidence  for  and  against,  &c.,  finally  ^^  hear 
and  determine  the  matter  brought  before  them,  in  the  most 
summary  and  expeditious  manner ;  and  in  case  the  offender 
shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime  for  which  by  law  the  offender 
ought  to  suffer  death,  the  said  justices  shall  give  judgment^ 
and  award,  and  cause  execution  of  their  sentence  to  be  done  by 
inflicting  such  manner  of  death  and  at  such  time  as  the  justi- 
ces, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  freeholders  shall  direct,  and 
which  they  shall  judge  will  be  most  effectual  to  deter  others 
from  offending  in  the  like  manner."  10.  Trial  for  offences  not 
capital,  by  one  justice  and  two  freeholders  ;  the  judgment  to  be 
"  for  the  inflicting  any  corporal  punishment,  not  extending  to 
the  taking  away  life  or  member,  as  he  and  they  in  their  discre- 
tion shall  think  fit ;  and  shall  award  and  cause  execution  to  be 
done  accordingly."  11.  What  shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  court 
in  the  foregoing.  12.  The  oath  to  be  administered  to  such  jus- 
tices, &c.  13.  "  That  not  only  the  evidence  of  all  free  Indians, 
without  oath,  but  the  evidence  of  any  slave  without  oath, 
shall  be  allowed  and  admitted  in  aU  causes  whatsoever, 
for  or  against  another  slave  accused  of  any  crime  or  offence 
whatsoever  ;  the  weight  of  which  evidence  being  seriously 
considered  and  compared  with  all  other  circumstances  at- 
tending the  case,  shall  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  justices 
and  freeholders."  14.  The  same  provisions  for  trial  of  slaves 
made  applicable  to  free  negroes,  &c.  15.  Slaves  convicted  of 
felonies  to  suffer  death,  the  manner  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  justices  and  freeholders.'  ^.16.  Certain  crimes  declared 
felony,  committed  by  slaves,  free  negroes,  &c.,  burning  articles, 
the  product  of  the  province,  stealing  slaves  to  carry  out  of  the 
province,   poisoning  any  person.     17.  Homicide  and  insurrec- 

'  The  ezifltenoe  of  laws  for  the  trial  of  negroes,  siniilar  to  that  contained  in  th« 
preceding  sections,  should  he  considered  in  reading  the  newspaper  reports  of  such  tri> 
als,  which  often  appear  therein,  like  acts  of  lawless  asserohlies. 
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t  ion  punishable  with  death.  18.  Compensation  to  owners  of  slaves 
executed.  19.  Justices  may  compel  any  to  give  evidence.  20. 
Penalty  for  concealing  accused  slave.  21.  Duties  of  consta- 
bles. 22.  Penalty  for  working  on  Sunday.  23.  Slaves  not  to 
carry  fire-arms  without  a  ticket.  24.  Slaves  who  strike  a  white 
person,  how  to  be  dealt  with.  25.  Eunaway  slaves,  how  to  be 
disposed  of  26.  The  duty  of  the  wardens  of  the  work-houses. 
27.  Proceedings  when  apprehended  runaway  slave  is  delivered 
to  warden,  &c.  28.  Slaves,  in  custody  eighteen  months,  to  be 
sold.*  29.  Penalty  on  free  negroes  or  slaves  for  harboring 
runaways.  30,  31.  Slaves  in  Charleston  not  to  buy  or  sell  ex- 
cept, &c.  32,  33.  Bespecting  selling  liquors  and  giving  tickets 
of  leave  to  slaves.  34.  Prohibits  slaves  from  trading  or  keep- 
ing boats,  horses,  cattle,  &c.  35.  Slaves  allowed  to  buy  and 
sell  provisions,  &c.,  with  a  ticket.  36.  Not  to  be  absent,  or  to 
keep  arms,  horns,  &c.  37.  "  And  whereas,  cruelty  is  not  only 
highly  unbecoming  those  who  profess  themselves  Christians, 
but  is  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  who  have  any  sense  of 
virtue  or  humanity  ;  therefore  to  restrain  and  prevent  barbarity 
being  exercised  towards  slaves."  That  if  any  person  shall 
**  wilfully  murder  "  his  own  or  another's  slave,  he  shall  on  con- 
viction, forfeit  seven  himdred  pounds,  current  money,  and  be 
incapable  of  holding  office,  &c.  In  case  of  inability  to  pay,  to 
be  kept  at  hard  labor  in  the  work-house,  &c.,  for  seven  years. 
If  any  person  shall,  on  sudden  heat  and  passion,  or  by  undue 
correction,  kill  his  own  slave,  or  another's,  he  shall  forfeit  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.*  For  mutilation,  &c.,  or  "  cruel  pun- 
ishment, other  than  by  beating  with,"  &c.,  &c.,  the  forfeiture  of 
one  hundred  pounds.     38.  Slaves  to  be  provided  with  sufficient 

^  Many  of  the  pzx>virions  in  the  laws  of  the  varioof  States  applying  to  mnaways, 
mtLjf  with  greater  strictness  in  the  usage  of  language,  he  said  to  apply  to  negroes  who 
are  either  not  proved  to  belong  to  some  owner,  or  who  cannot,  when  arrested,  prove 
that  they  are  not  alaves,  or  their  right  to  freedom.     Compare  Stroud,  2d  ed.  p.  131. 

'  State  V.  Gee,  1  Bay's  R.,  164,  (1791,)  by  counsel  for  the  State — <*  the  frequency 
of  the  offence  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  puniahment."  Stater.  Fleming,  (1847), 
2  Strobhart's  R.,  464,  a  case  under  a  later  act,  (1821,)  it  was  held  that  an  indict- 
ment does  not  lie  at  common  law  for  the  homicide  of  a  slave ;  it  is,  in  S.  C,  purely  a 
statutory  offence.  Ck>mpare  Stroud,  p.  68.  In  White  v.  Chambers,  (1796,)  2  Bay's 
R.  70,  an  action  by  the  master  for  battery  of  the  slave  by  a  atnngery  will  lie  under 
the  cuistomary  law  of  the  province  and  State ;  even,  it  would  seem^  when  there  is  no 
proof  of  a  consequent  loss  of  servioe. 
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clothing  and  food,  under  penalty.*  39.  "Whereas,  by  reason 
of  the  extent  and  distance  of  plantations  in  this  provmce,  the 
inhabitants  are  far  removed  from  each  other,  and  many  cruel- 
ties  may  be  committed  on  slaves,  because  no  white  person  may 
be  present  to  give  evidence  of  the  same/'  &c.,  enacts  that  if  any 
slave  shall  suffer  in  Ufe,  Hmb  or  member,  or  be  maimed,  &o., 
contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  no  white  person  able  or 
willing  to  give  evidence,  then  the  owner  or  person  having  the 
care  of  such  slave,  is  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  offence,  unless 
such  owner  or  other  person  can  make  the  contrary  appear  by 
evidence,  "  or  shall,  by  his  own  oath,  clear  and  exculpate  him- 
self," which  oath  shall  discharge,  "  if  clear  proof  of  the  offence 
be  not  made  by  two  witnesses  at  least.'''  40.  Appeal  to  be 
given  to  slaves,  its  quality  limited.  41.  Against  firing  guns  at 
night.  42.  Slaves  are  not  to  rent  houses  or  plantations.  43. 
Nor  travel  on  the  highway  in  numbers.  44.  "  And  whereas, 
many  owners,  &c.,  do  confine  them  so  closely  to  hard  labor,  that 
they  have  not  sufficient  time  for  natural  rest," — that  if  any 
shall  work  slaves  "more  than  fifteen  hours  in  twenty-four, 
firom  March  to  September,  and  fourteen  hours  in  twenty-four 
from  September  to  March,"  they  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  over 
twenty  and  not  under  five  pounds.  46.  "And  whereas,  the 
having  slaves  taught  to  write,  or  suffering  them  to  be  employed 
in  writing,  may  be  attended  with  great  inconveniences," — that 
any  person  who  shall  teach  any  slave  to  write  or  employ  any 
slave  as  a  scribe  in  any  writing,  shall  forfeit  one  hundred 
pounds.  46.  No  person  to  keep  slaves  on  a  plantation  without 
a  white  person  with  them.  47-50.  Rewards  for  white  persons 
or  free  Indians  bringing  in  alive,  from  Florida  fugitive  negroes, 
or  their  scalps,  in  certain  cases,  &c.,  &c.  51-65.  Penalty  on  per- 
sons failing  to  carry  this  act  into  execution,  &c.,  &c.  56.  Sanc- 
tions the  unauthorized  execution  of  certain  negroes  during  a 


*  See  under  this  act,  in  1849,  the  SUte  r.  Bowen,  S^Strobharf s  R.  578.  Strond'f 
Sketch,  49. 

'State  V.  Welch,  (1791.)  1  Bay's  R.,  172.  NoTpenon  can  exculpate  himself  hj 
his  own  oath,  for  killing  a  shiTe,  not  being  the  master,  oyerseer,  or  some  person  haTing 
immediate  chaxge  of  such  negro. 
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previous  rebellioD.  This  act  was  for  three  years,  bat  was  re- 
enacted,  and  has  continued  to  be,  essentially^  the  principal  law 
on  this  subject.  7  St.  at  L.,  418,  425.  Compare  the  abstracts 
of  its  provisions  in  2  Hildr.,  p.  421. 

1740.  An  act  far  the  better  establi$hing  and  regulating 
patrols.  3  St.  at  L.,  568.  "  Forasmuch  as  many  late  horrible 
and  barbarous  massacres  have  been  actually  committed,  and 
many  more  designed,  on  the  white  inhabitants  of  this  Province 
by  negro  slaves,  who  are  generally  prone  to  such  cruel  practices,'' 
&c.  Sec.  8.  Defines  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  patrol  men  in 
respect  to  slaves.  Enacted  for  three  years,  but  probably  re- 
vived in  later  acts. 

1743.  An  act  for  the  better  securing  this  Province  against 
ihe  insurrections  and  other  wicked  attempts  of  negroes  and  other 
slaves  ;  and  for  revising,  &c.  3  St.  at  L.,  608. 
,-'  1744.  An  act  for  the  better  governing  and  regulating  of 
white  servantSy  &c.  3  Stat,  at  L.,  621. 

1746.  An  act  amending  and  continuing  the  act  of  1740, 
3  St.  at  L.,  647. 

1761.  Additional  and  explanatory  of  the  same  act.  7  St 
at  L.,  420. 

An  act  laying  new  duties  on  slaves  imported.  3  St.  at 

L.,  739. 

1754.  An  act  to  prevent  slave-stealing,  &c.  7  St.  at  L. 
426. 

1784.  An  act  for  laying  an  additional  duty  upon  aU  ne- 
groes hereafter  to  be  importedy  &c.  4  St.  at  L.,  187.  Recites 
"  Whereas  an  importation  of  negroes,  equal  in  number  to  what 
haveb  een  imported  of  late  years,  may  prove  of  the  most  danger- 
ous consequence  in  many  respects  to  this  Province,  and  the 
best  way  to  obviate  such  danger  will  be  by  imposing  such  an 
additional  duty  upon  them  as  may  totally  prevent  the  evils."* ! 

1776-76.  An  act  to  revive  and  continue  certain   acts, 

'  In  1760,  an  act  was  paased  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  to  prevent  the  further  im- 
portation of  alaves,  but  was  disallowed  by  the  crown.  The  Governor  of  S.  C.  was 
rebuked  for  having  assented  to  it,  and  a  circular  letter  sent  to  all  the  other  Governors^ 
prohibiting  their  assent  to  similar  act  1  Burge's  Comm.  737.  The  trade  was  de- 
clared to  be  "  beneficial  and  neceanry  to  the  mother  coontiy.**  Stevens*  Geoigia,  285. 
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among  which  are  the  acts  ahready  described  respecting  slayes. 
4  St.  at  L.,  331,  348/ 

1775.  Nov.— to  1776  March — ^A  Provincial  Congress; 
adopts  a  constitution  for  the  State,  does  not  contain  any  decla- 
ration of  private  rights.  Art.  11,  of  elections  ;  "  The  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  shall  be  the  same  as  required  by  law/' 

§  230.  Legislation  of  Georgia. 

The  district  lying  between  the  Savannah  and  St.  John's 
rivers  had  been  included  in  the  grant  to  the  Lords  Proprietary 
of  Carolina.  The  laws  which  were  enacted  under  their  govern- 
ment for  the  portion  of  "  Carolina  south  of  Cape  Fear,'*  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  territorial  extent  in  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  Proprietaries  made  re- 
trocession of  their  territory  and  jurisdiction  in  1729  (ante,  p.  293.) 
By  a  charter  dated  9th  June,  1732,  a  body  corporate  called 
"  the  Trustees  for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia,''  in  the 
district  south  and  west  of  the  Savannah  river,  was  created ; 
their  trust  being  limited  to  twenty-one  years.  This  charter  re- 
pealed the  laws  of  South  Carolina,  in  and  for  Georgia." 

The  importation  of  indented  servants  was  especially  con- 
templated by  the  Trustees,  but  they  prohibited  the  introduction 


*  The  code  of  S.  C,  has  been  striDgently  coercive  compared  with  those  of  the 
other  colonies  and  slave- holding  States  ;  not  only  by  the  immunity  of  power  which  it 
has  given  to  the  owners ;  bnt  also  in  the  authority  which  it  has  conferred,  and  indeed 
imposed  as  an  obligation,  on  each  white  inhabitant,  in  reference  to  the  daves  and  frea 
persons  of  color.  It  illustrates,  moreover,  how,  even  in  the  superiority  which  is  con- 
ferred  upon  him  by  law,  the  action  of  the  free  inhabitant,  though  not  himself  a  slave- 
owner, may,  in  many  respects,  be  restricted  through  the  existence  of  a  slave-class. 

s  See  the  charter  in  Stevens*  Hist,  of  Gra.,  and  the  State  Digest     It  declares  that 
*^all  and  every  the  persons  which  shall  happen  to  be  bom  within  the  said  Province,  U 
anT every  one  of  thelTchildren  and  posterity,  shall  have  and  enjoy  i^  liberties,  fran-  S 
chisea  and  immunities  of   free  denizens  and  natural  bom  subjects  within  any  of 
og^dgmfH^na,  as  if  abiding  andXora  within  this  our  kingdom  of  Gireat  Britain,  or 
any  other  dominion.**     It  also  provided  tliat   *'  all  and  every  person  or  persons  who  '\ 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  inhabit  or  reside  within  our  said  Province,  shall  be  and 
hereby  are  declared  to  be  free,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  or  be  bound  to  obey  any 
laws,  orders,  statutes  or  constitutions,  which  have  been  heretofore  made,  ordered  and 
enacted,  or  which  hereafter  shall  be  made,  &«.,  by,  for  or  as  the  laws,  orders,  statutes 
or  constitutions  of  our  said  Province  of  South  Carolina,  but  shall  be  subject  to  and 
bound  to  obey  ^ch  orders,  <i:c.,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  made,  &c«,  for  the  bet* 
ter  government  of  the  said  Province  of  Georgia,  in  the  manner  herein  after  declared. 
And  we  do  hereby,  &c.,  &c.,  that  for  and  during  the  term  of  twea^-on^  yoflfib  to, 
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of  slaves.*  It  was  soon  however  advocated  by  the  wealthy 
planters.  "  A  considerable  number  of  negroes  had  been  already 
introduced  from  Carolina,  as  hired  servants,  under  indentures 
for  life  or  a  hundred  years/'  and  after  a  long  controversy  on  the 
subject  (2  Hildr.  360,  371,)  the  Trustees  m  1747  "  passed  an  or- 
dinance allowing  slavery  with  certain  restrictions  on  their  num- 
bers, mode  of  employment,  and  with  provisions  for  their  religious 
instruction."    Stevens'  Georgia,  p.  312.  2  Hildr.  418. 

1764.  The  powers  of  the  Trustees  under  the  charter  hav- 
ing been  surrendered,  or  having  expired  in  1752,  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  organized  under  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  governor 
and  council  were  appointed  by  royal  commission.  Among  the 
ordinances  enacted  by  them  was  one  that  "  all  offences  com- 
ioitted  by  slaves  were  to  be  tried  by  a  single  justice  without  a 
jury,  who  was  to  award  execution,  and,  in  capital  cases  to  set  a 
value  on  the  slave,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury/'  A 
local  assembly  was  provided.  Voters  were  "  to  possess  fifty  acres, 
but  owners  of  town  lots  were  presently  admitted  to  the  same 
privilege." 

1756.  The  first  session  of  the  Assembly.     An  act  was 

oommenoe  from  the  date  of  these,  &c.,  the  said  corporation,  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  and  may  form  and  prepare  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances  fit  and  necessaiy 
for  and  oonoeming  the  government  of  the  said  colony,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  England,  &c. — such  laws,  &c.,  to  be  subject  to  the  Royal  approval  in 
privy  council;  or,  rather,  that  of  the  **  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations/  established 
in  1696,  "  who  succeeded  to  the  authority  and  oversight  hitherto  exercised  by  Plan- 
tation committees  of  the  Privy  Council.**    2  Hildr.  197. 

'  The  British  government,  or  the  majority  of  the  Trustees,  appear  not  to  have  been 
actuated  by  any  moral  objection  to  slavery,  in  making  this  prohibition.  But  Ogle- 
thorpe, according  to  authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  vol.  3,  p.  426,  said,  '*  Slavery 
is  against  the  Gospel  as  well  as  the  fundamental  law  of  England.  We  refused,  as 
trustees,  to  make  a  law  permitting  such  a  horrid  crime.**  Mr.  Bancroft  also  gives  the 
*<  governmental  view,**  together  with  the  praises  which  *'  so  humuie  a  plan  *'  excited 
in  England.  Neale  v.  Farmer,  9  Geo.  R.,  p.  575.  "  The  introduction  of  slaves  was 
prohibited  to  the  colony  of  Georgia  for  some  years,  not  from  motives  of  humanity,  but 
for  the  reason  it  was  encouraged  elsewhere,  to  wit :  the  interest  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. It  was  a  favorite  idea  with  the  **  mother  country,**  to  make  Georffia  a  protect- 
ing barrier  for  the  Carolina  s,  against  the  Spanish  settlements  south  of  her,  and  the 
principal  Indian  tribes  to  the  west ;  to  do  this,  a  strong  settlement  of  white  men  was 
sought  to  be  built  up,  whose  arms  and  interests  would  defend  her  northern  plantations. 
The  introduction  of  slaves  was  held  to  be  unfavorable  to  this  scheme,  and  hence  its 
prohibition.  During  the  time  of  the  prohibition,  Oglethorpe  himself  was  a  slaveholder 
in  Carolina.**  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Ga.  p.  288,  says  that  in  the  official  publications  of  the 
Trustees,  its  inhibition  is  based  only  on  political  and  prudential,  and  not  on  humane  or 
liberal  grounds,  and  it  seems  that  every  negro  '*  found  in  the  place  was  sold  back  into 
Carolina/*  if  not  claimed  by  some  owner.  Stevens,  p.  299,  refers  for  instance,  1789 
— >1741,  in  Stephens*  JonmaL  See  also  Impartial  Inquiry,  do.,  London,  1741,  in  voL 
1,  CoU.  of  Gea  Hift  Soc,  pp.  166—178. 
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passed,  '^for  the  regulation  and  government  of  slaves/'  2 
Hildr.  455. 

1765.  An  act  for  the  establishing  and  regulating  PatralSy 
and  for  preventing  any  person  from  purchasing  provisions  or 
any  other  commodities  from,  or  selling  such  to  any  slave,  unless 
such  slave  shaU  produce  a  ticket  from  his  or  her  owner,  manager 
or  employer, 

1768.  An  act  to  amend  and  continue  the  foregoing. 

1770.  An  act  for  ordering  and  governing  slaves  within  this 

province,  and  for  establishing  a  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  of- 

fences  committed  by  such  slaves  and  other  persons  therein  men- 

tionedy  and  to  prevent  the  inveigJding  and  carrying  away  slaves 

from  their  masters,  otvners  or  employers.    This  act  was  a  copy 

of  the  act  of  South  Carolina  of  1740. 

The  sections  are,  for  the  greater  part  almost  literal  copies 
of  corresponding  sections  in  the  Carolina  act.^  Sec.  14^  15,  16, 
17,  relate  to  poisoning  by  slaves,  teaching  to  poison,  and  forbid 
the  administering  of  medicines  by  slaves.  Sec  39,  forbids  teach* 
ing  slaves  to  ^^  read  writing/'  in  addition  to  the  injunction  of 
the  Carolina  act,  sec.  45.* 

*  Neale  r.  Farmer,  9  Geo.  R  582,  conchidea,  that,  ai  in  S.  Carolina,  on^e,  p.  806,  n.  2, 
killing  a  dave  is  not  felony  by  common  law. 

*  The  statutes  above  named  are  given  in  Prince's  and  Cobb's  Digests,  except  as 
they  have  been  repealed  or  modified  in  parts,  by  later  statutes. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

OP  THE  PBIVATB  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  EXISTING  FOR  THE  SEV- 
ERAL PARTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  DURING  THE  COLONIAL 
PERIOD,  AND  RELATING  TO  FREEDOM  AND  BONDAGE— OF  THE 
CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  SUCH  A  LAW  MIGHT  EXIST. 

§  231.  Public  international  law  being  based  on  the  necessity 
for  a  rule  of  action  between  the  possessors  of  sovereign  power, 
and  private  international  law  on  the  recognition  of  persons  as 
having  been  at  diflferent  times  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  dif- 
ferent possessors  of  that  power,  either  of  these  divisions  of  in- 
ternational law  may  come  into  existence,  or  be  applied,  wherever 
any  portion  of  that  power  is  independently  vested  or  mani- 
fested. 

While  there  is  Uttle  difference  of  opinion,  among  writers  on 
public  law,  as  to  the  abstract  nature  of  that  authority  which,  in 
their  conception,  is  the"  characteristic  of  any  one  of  those  politi- 
cal bodies  or  persons  known  as  sovereign  states  or  independent 
national  polities,  there  has  been  much  contrariety  among  them 
in  the  recognition  of  the  entirety  of  that  power  in  the  various 
visible  and  concrete  forms  in  which  political  authority  or  do- 
minion has  been  manifested. 

§  232.  It  seems  to  have  been  commonly  assumed  for  an 
axiomatic  principle,  that  sovereignty  or  supreme  national  power 
is  always  manifested  as  the  prerogative  of  a  unity,  as  indivisi- 
ble in  its  existence  ;  that,  if  regarded  as  made  visible  in  dis- 
tinctly separate  acts  of  power,  those  acts,  in  order  to  be  acts  of 
sovereign  power,  must  ultimately  depend  upon,  or  proceed  from 
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one  and  the  same  possessor  of  power ;  that  the  sovereignty  which 
marks  or  characterizes  states  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  aggre- 
gation of  various  distinct  and  separate  powers,  each  of  which 
may  be  independently  exercised  by  different  political  bodies  or 
persons.^ 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  international  recognition 
of  sovereignty  which  is  made  by  political  bodies,  or  persons 
themselves  claiming  to  constitute  a  state  or  nation,  the  only 
other  possessors  of  sovereign  power  are  persons  or  bodies  each 
holding,  within  its  own  domain,  all  the  powers  which  can  be 
attributed  to  a  state  or  nation.  For  the  persons  or  bodies  so  re- 
cognized must  be  equal  in  the  nature  of  their  power ;  that  is^ 
equally  sovereign  in  all  respects  ;  and  therefore  it  is  true,  that, 
as  regards  each  other,  the  manifestation  of  any  single  act  of 
sovereign  power  proceeds  from  a  person  or  body  possessing  all 
other  attributes  of  sovereign  power.  In  view  of  the  interna- 
tional intercourse  of  nations  or  states,  properly  and  strictly  so 
called,  any  person  or  body,  manifesting  authority  over  persons 
and  things,  must  either  possess  all  the  powers  of  a  sovereign 
state,  or  be  a  subordinate  person  or  body,  in  reference  to  some 
one  such  possessor  of  sovereignty.  It  is  a  basal  fact  in  public 
law,  that  states  or  nations  respectively  recognize  only  them- 
selves as  the  possessors  of  any  portion  of  sovereign  power,  and 
can  know  themselves,  respectively,  as  the  only  persons  or  enti- 
ties who  are  absolute  and  independent  of  law  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  ;  although  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  states  may 
be  known  as  being  in  an  inferior  or  limited  position  in  reference 
to  other  states,  though  still  being  politically  distinct :  and  it 
may  be  difficult,  in  matters  of  public  law,  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  a  technical  and  a  virtual  sovereignty.* 

'  Calhoun's  Essay  on  Gov.,  1  Works,  p.  146.  "  There  is  no  difficoltj  in  under- 
standing how  powers  appertaining  to  sovereignty  may  be  divided,  and  the  exercise  of 
one  portion  delegated  to  one  set  of  agents  and  another  portion  to  another ;  or  how 
sovereignty  may  be  vested  in  one  man  or  in  a  few,  or  in  many.  But  how  sovereignty 
itself — the  supreme  power— can  be  divided,  how  the  people  of  the  several  states  can 
be  partly  sovereign  and  partly  not  sovereign,  partly  supreme  and  partly  not  supreme, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive.     Sovereignty  b  an  entire  thing ;  to  divide  it  is  to  destroy 


it" 


'  Vattel,  B.  1,  c.  1.    Phillimore,  International  Law,  Part  2,  c  2. 
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§  233.  Whether  recognized  by  external  and  independent 
political  persons  or  bodies,  or  by  private  persons  subject  to  laws 
proceeding  from  the  exercise  of  that  power,  sovereign  power  is 
known,  not  by  force  of  any  law  in  the  strict  sense,  but  by  the 
fact  of  its  exercise,  by  possession.  The  possession  of  sovereignty 
which  is  recognized  as  such  by  other  states  (externally),  must 
be,  as  before  said,  of  all  sovereign  powers,  otherwise  it  will  be 
attributed  to  some  who  exercise  it  only  as  being  themselves 
subject  or  dependent  persons,  or  political  bodies. 

But  in  the  interior  or  internal  manifestation  of  political 
power,  i.  e.,  its  manifestation  towards  the  constituent  parts  or 
materials  of  a  state,  power  over  persons  and  things  may  be 
known  as  sovereign,  though  divided  or  held  by  distribution 
among  distinct  persons  or  bodies,  who,  in  the  apprehension  of 
foreign  or  exterior  persons,  together  constitute  only  the  ele- 
ments of  that  unit  which  they  recognize  as  the  possessor  of  the 
sum  of  sovereign  power  or  the  stated  If  in  point  of  fact  those 
constituent  persons  or  bodies  severally  exercise  any  power  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  known  political  person  or  persons  exer- 
cising similar  or  different  powers,  that  power  is,  in  the  public 
law  of  the  state,  a  sovereign  power  in  its  exercise  or  manifesta- 
tion ;  though  not  held  by  a  sovereign  in  the  ordinary  acceptar- 
tionjof  the  word  in  public  international  law.* 

The  sovereignty  of  a  state  or  nation,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  a  sovereign  state  or  nation,  is,  then,  as  to  the  rest  of  the 


*  Was  not  this  distribution  of  the  powers  belonging  to  a  national  sovereigntj  the  basal 
idea  of  Gothic  or  Germanic  feudalism,  which  once  entered  into  the  constitution  of  all  the 
modem  nations  of  western  Europe  ?  The  feudal  chief  had  an  independent  sovereign  au- 
thority for  local  objects,  coexistent  with  a  general  subjection  of  himself  and  yassals  to  the 
king  or  nation.  See  Bodin's  Rep.,  as  to  a  sort  of  sovereignty  in  certain  great  families.  B.  1 
e.  2,  (KnoUes*  Tr.  p.  13.)  The  towns  (muncipium)  first  acquired,  as  corporationsi,  an 
authority  like  that  of  feudal  lords.  The  petty  sovereignty  of  chiefs  among  the  Celtic 
nations  appears  to  have  been  more  isolated.  The  Roman  political  system  tended  to 
concentrate  all  autonomic  power  in  a  single  hand.  Compare  lieber^s  Civil  Liberly 
and  Self-Goverament. 

•  G.  T.  Curtis's  Hist  of  the  Origin,  &c.,  of  the  Const  of  the  U.  S.,  vol.  I.,  p.  206. 
*'  Political  sovereignty  is  capable  of  partition,  according  to  the  character  of  its  sub- 
jects, so  that,**  &c.  The  partition  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  referred  to  in  the 
text,  is  a  difierent  thing  from  that  distribution  or  separation  of  the  three  functions  or 
departments  of  sovereign  power,  (the  three  modes  or  forms  by  which  it  may  be  mani- 
fested, the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  authority,)  which  is  often  discussed  by 
publicists,  as  Bowyei's  Univ.  Public  Law,  p.  144,  and  citations. 
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world  indivisible,  or  the  prerogative  of  a  unity.  But  the  con- 
stituents of  that  state  may,  relatively  to  each  other,  either  be 
an  individual  or  a  number  of  individuals  holding,  as  a  political 
unit,  the  whole  power  of  a  state  ;  or  else  an  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals or  pohtical  unities,  each  holding,  independently  of  the 
others,  separate  powers  for  specified  objects  and  within  specified 
Umits  of  space  or  of  time. 

This  may  certainly  be  the  judicial  apprehension  of  such 
powers,  or  their  legal  character  in  the  jurisprudence  of  such 
a  state.  Whether  there  must  not  be  in  every  nation  or  state 
some  one  person,  or  mass  of  persons,  who  potentially  hold,  or 
may  exercise,  if  he  or  they  will,  every  power  that  can  be  called 
sovereign  or  political  power,  is  a  different  question ;  belonging 
to  the  domain  of  political  ethics.^ 

§  234.  Even  supposing  political  power  over  persons  and 
things  to  be  separately  invested  in  distinct  portions  or  constitu- 
ents of  a  nation,  under  a  lata  proceeding  from  some  one  supreme 
national  power,  the  exercise  of  that  power  within  specified  ju- 
risdictions, and  over  persons  as  subjects  thereto,  will  give  occa- 
sion to  the  existence  of  an  international  or  gi^^t-international 
law  as  regards  the  exercise  and  effects  of  that  power. 

§  235.  During  the  connection  of  the  North  American  colo- 
nies with  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  the  sum  of  the  powers 
of  national  sovereignty  over  their  territory  was  distributed,  at 
least  according  to  the  views  of  the  colonists,  in  some  undeter- 
mined proportion,  between  the  parliament  or  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  the  local  governments  of  the  several  colonies.'  The 
rules  which  regulated  the  public  or  political  intercourse  between 
these  various  constituent  parts  of  the  empire  were  included  in 
the  public  municipal  law  of  the  empire,  a  law  of  political  or- 
ganization, and  formed  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  be- 
cause resting,  in  theory  at  least,  on  the  undivided  national  will, 
though  they  resembled  public  international  law  in  many  re- 
spects.    But  since  these  several  parts  did,  in  fact,  separately 


'  Domat,  Public  Law.    B.  L,  tit  1.    Pnfendorff;  B.  7,  o.  4,  §  1.    Palej,  Moral 
Pha,  B.  VL,  a  6.    Licber,  Civil  Lib.,  &c,  vol  1, 16S. 
*  AnU,  ch.  nL 
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exeictse  certsin  pcfitiol  "pcfwen  whliiii  wfeaSed  jmisdictMiofl, 
pexsQDS  mi^it  witiim  each  be  leoogmzsd  ms  vmtiw^or  alien,  tern- 
poraunr  or  dcmkiled  eabjeciSy  in  lefeienoe  to  anr  one  such  jnris- 
dictk>n  and  its  load  laws,  and  petBona  wfaeiher  domiciled  or 
afien  m^kt  be  recognized  as  sustaining  rdations  canaed  hj  tbeir 
pceTions  sdbjection  to  another  of  thoae  jniiadictionflL 

§  236.  The  term  Jurisdiction  is  naed  to  signify  not  only  the 
i^kt«  power,  or  authority  cft  promn^ting  and  enfticing  law  in 
respect  to  persons  and  things  within  a  certain  district  or  teni- 
toiy,  bnt  also  the  territory  itself  within  which  that  right,  power 
or  authority  is  exerdsed*  And  the  term  is  also  freqnoitly  nsed 
in  a  sense  incloding  both  these  meanings ;  as  where  persons 
are  denominated  aliens  in  respect  to  a  certain  jurisdietum  ; 
meaning  not  only  to  the  territory,  bnt  also  to  the  laws  prcTaQ- 
ing  therein,  and  the  political  power  from  which  thw  proceed. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  that  when  private 
international  law  becomes  distinguished  from  the  mnnicipal 
(internal)  law  in  any  jurisdiction,  it  is  by  its  applicaiion  to  per-- 
9cns  ;  and  that  it  is  based  upon  the  recognition  of  certain  dis- 
tricts of  territory,  as  being  under  separate  political  power,  con- 
stituting separate  jurisdictions,  and  of  persons  as  being  alien  or 
native  in  respect  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  jurisdictions  ;  or, 
rather,  upon  the  recognition  of  persons  in  one  such  jurisdiction 
as  having  rights  or  sustaining  obligations  in  relations  arising 
from  a  previous  subjection  to  the  law  of  another  ;  and  that  it 
has  always,  by  its  application,  the  character  of  a  personal  law.* 

§  237.  A  simple  subjection  at  different  times  to  different  jurisdic- 
tions being  thus  the  foundation  of  private  international  law,  the 
legal  relations  of  even  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  one  jurisdic- 
tion may  sometimes  be  therein  taken  to  be  affected  by  a  tem- 
porary subjection,  without  domicil,'  to  the  laws  of  another  ;  as 

^  AnU,  $53. 

*  According  to  what  has  heen  said  before  (§§  54,  121,^  the  circamstance  of  natu- 
ral or  native  birth,  or  the  congenital  circamstance  of  a  legal  naturalization,  is  that 
upon  which  the  distinction  of  alient^e  is  primarily  founded.  But,  in  the  practice  of 
nations,  distinguishing  between  persons  in  respect  to  the  laws  which  control  their  con- 
dition, it  is  the  fact  or  facts  constituting  the  technical  relation  of  domieil  rather  than 
the  natural  fact  or  circumstance  of  birth,  or  an  equivalent  naturalization,  which,  in 
nuMt  inttanoes,  distinguishes  the  alien  from  other  persons  in  the  natbnal  jurisdiction, 
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relations  ariBing  out  of  contract.  Thus  also  a  loss  of  personal 
liberty,  for  crime  committed  against  the  state  to  which  the  per- 
son has  been  temporarily  subject,  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  re- 
cognized in  the  domicil  of  such  person.  This  instance  of  inter- 
national law,  though  aflfecting  the  individual  right  herein  par- 
ticularly considered,  i.  e.,  personal  liberty,  is  however  distinct 
from  the  international  recognition  of  status  or  condition,  which, 
according  to  previous  definition,  consists  in  the  possession  or 
non-possession  of  individual  rights,  with  capacity  for  relative 
rights  in  relations  towards  other  private  persons.  The  persons 
whose  condition  under  private  international  law  is  here  to  be 
inquired  into,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  recognized 
as  aliens  to  some  one  jurisdiction,  by  reason  of  j^revious 
domicil  in  another ;  and  the  question  to  be  considered  is  of 
the  subsequent  continuation  or  alteration  of  their  rights  and 
obligations,  created  under  the  law  of  such  domicil,  in  those  re- 
lations which  constitute  status  or  condition. 

§  238.  Although  each  colony  of  the  British  Empire  was  a 
part  of  the  integral  imperial  or  national  domain,  and  under  one 
imperial  or  national  jurisdiction,  yet,  in  being  also  under  a  dis- 
tinct local  government,  it  constituted,  in  respect  to  it,  a  par- 
ticular local  jurisdiction.  Persons  in  the  several  colonies  might 
be  distinguished  as  being  either  alien,  temporary,  native  or  na- 
turalized, or  domiciled  subjects,  in  reference  to  one  only,  or  to 
both  of  these  jurisdictions,  and  to  the  two  several  sources  of  law 
and  Jurisdiction,  thus  having  concurrent  existence  in  each  col- 
ony. And  in  this  view,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  might 
each,  before  the  legislative  union,*  be  considered  as  being  in  the 
same  manner  under  a  local  and  a  national  jurisdiction,  and  per- 
sons in  any  one  of  those  portions  of  the  original  dominion  of  the 
British  Empire  might  be  distinguished  as  native  or  alien,  tem- 
porary or  domiciled  subjects,  in  respect  to  one  or  both  of  the 
sources  of  law  therein. 

to  which  thej  are  all  equally  subject  In  other  words,  the  distinction  between  domi- 
ciled subjects  and  subjects  haying  a  foreign  domicil  is  more  comprehensive,  in  private 
international  law,  than  that  between  native  or  natun^iled  and  alien  bom  subjects, 
which  last  is  more  important  in  that  part  of  international  law  which  is  herein  called/)ii6 
lie,  concerning  the  rights  and  obligations  of  states  to  each  other  as  distinct  nationalitiea. 
'  Acts  of  Union,  for  England  and  Scotland,  5  &  6  Anne,  c  8,  (170(K,)  for  En^imd 
and  Ireland,  89  A  40,  Geo.  8,  o.  67,  (1800.) 
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Those  persons  who  were  alien,  either  by  birth  or  by  domicile 
to  the  national  jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  were  necessarily  such 
also  in  reference,  to  any  one  particular  jurisdiction.  But  since 
the  domicil  of  finy  person,  subject,  by  birth  or  by  domicil,  to  the 
national  jurisdiction,  would  also  be  a  domicil  with  reference  to 
one  only  of  those  particular  jurisdictions  into  which  the  empire 
was  divided,  any  English  subject,  by  having  a  domicil  in  one  of 
those  jurisdictions,  would,  when  within  the  territory  of  another, 
be  alien  in  respect  to  it  and  its  local  law ;  though  remaining 
under  the  same  national  sovereignty  and  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  same  national  law. 

§  239.  Whatever  rules  may  be  applied  as  private  interna- 
tional law  in  any  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  rights  or  relations 
of  alien  persons,  must  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  political 
source  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  therein ;  since  no  rules 
of  action  can  have  the  force  of  law  within  any  territory  except 
by  the  will  of  the  supreme  power.* 

The  8tatu8  or  condition  of  aliens  in  any  one  of  the  several 
particular  jurisdictions  of  the  empire,  whether  aliens  to  the 
whole  empire  or  to  that  particular  jurisdiction  only,  would  be 
determined  by  one  or  the  other  of  those  sources  of  the  muni- 
cipal law  which  prevailed  therein ;  viz.,  either  the  national  or 
the  local  authority. 

To  ascertain  then  the  law  applying  in  any  one  locality  of  the 
empire  to  the  condition  of  an  alien  of  either  of  the  above  de- 
scribed classes,  it  is  necessary, 

First,  to  refer  to  the  public  law,  or  law  of  political  constitu- 
tion, to  ascertain  the  location  of  the  supreme  legislative  or  ju- 
ridical power  over  such  persons  and  over  their  various  relations, 
(i.  e.,  the  investiture  of  that  power,  either  in  the  local  or  in  the 
imperial  legislature,)  and 

Secondly,  to  ascertain  the  actual  rule  of  action  proceeding 
from  such  power. 

§  240.  It  has  already  been  necessary,  in  giving  an  historical 
exposition  of  the  origin  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  in 

'  Awte,  §§  12, 86. 
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America,  both  public  and  private,  to  indicate  the  several  politi- 
cal sources  of  power  from  which  the  laws  affecting  the  condition 
of  alien  persons  of  each  of  these  classes  in  the  several  divisions 
of  the  empire  might  proceed ;  and  also  to  state  some  of  the 
rules  or  principles  actually  applied  to  determine  the  condition 
of  such  persons,  whether  aliens  to  the  empire  or  to  any  one  of 
the  several  particular  jurisdictions.  ^  For  although  those  rules 
were  there  described  as  taking  effect  in  the  American  colonies 
with  the  force  and  extent  of  municipal  (internal)  law,  they  yet 
had,  from  the  first,  an  international  effect,  from  the  national 
character  and  political  associations  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  applied  and  for  whom  they  received  a  personal  extent, — 
the  character  of  personal  laws. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  so  far  as  the  condition  of  persons 
aiien  to  the  empire  consisted  in  such  rights  of  persons  as  were 
incident  to  relations  of  external  commerce  and  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  it  was  determined  by  the  authority  held  by  the 
imperial,  rather  than  by  that  held  by  the  several  provincial  gov- 
ernments ;*  while  such  was  the  distribution  of  power  in  the 
colonies,  between  the  local  and  the  imperial  governments,  that 
the  condition  or  relations  of  the  domiciled  inhabitant  of  any  par- 
ticular  jurisdiction  were  determined,  partly  hj  a  law  emanating 
from  a  local  authority,  and  partly  by  a  national  law  ;  the  lat- 
ter having,  in  reference  to  such  inhabitant,  the  same  force  and 
effect  in  every  other  jurisdiction  of  the  empire ;  determining, 
within  each,  the  condition  of  such  person,  so  domiciled  in 
another  jurisdiction  of  the  same  empire,  in  all  relations  falling 
within  the  scope  of  that  national  law  while  such  person  was  in 
the  place  of  his  domiciL* 

§  241.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  with  the  first  establish- 
ment of  law  in  the  colonies,  (whether  proceeding  from  the  im- 
perial or  the  local  source  of  law,)  and  with  the  first  necessary 
recognition  of  persons  as  aliens,  (either  to  the  territorial  domin- 
ion of  the  empire,  or  to  the  territory  of  England,  and  the  law 

>  Anie,  Chmpter  V.  VI.         •  Ante,  §  208.         »  AnU,  §§  13«,  137,  193. 
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having  territorial  extent  therein,)  a  personal  distincticm  existed 
in  the  application  of  the  national  and  of  the  particular  lawB ; 
according  to  which  both  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  seve- 
ral colonies  and  persons  known  as  aliens,  to  the  colonies  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  became  distingoished  into  two  classes^ 
standing  in  different  relations  towards  the  imperial  and  the 
colonial  authority.  This  distinction  was  founded  upon  a  differ- 
ence of  race,  complexion,  or  physical  structure,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, upon  differences  of  religious  belief ;  and  this  distinction,  in 
having  been  first  judicially  applied  among  persons  known  as 
aliens  to  the  imperial  dominion^  or  to  the  laws  of  England,  was 
applied  as  private  international  law,  both  under  the  imperial 
and  the  local  authority,  and  having  been  continued  in  the  mu- 
nicipal (internal)  law  of  the  colonies,  applying  to  the  domiciled 
inhabitants  of  those  colonies,  it  continued  to  distinguish  them 
when  appearing  as  aliena  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one  par- 
ticular colony  or  division  of  the  empire. 

§  242.  For  the  alien  (to  the  empire)  of  white  or  European 
race,  in  being  a  native  or  domiciled  subject  of  some  Christian 
nationality,or  of  such  a  state  as  was  a  recognized  participant  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  public  international  law,  was  regarded  as  be- 
ing under  the  protection  of  that  law  which  is  an  acknowledged 
rule  of  action  among  civilized  nations,  though  not  having  the 
forco  of  law,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  a  rule  of  which 
nations  are  the  subjects  :  and  whatever  rights  attached  to  such 
alien  under  such  law  were,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  alienage, 
regarded  as  being  under  the  protection  of  the  imperial  or  na- 
tional power,  as  well  as  imder  that  of  any  particular  jurisdiction 
within  whose  territorial  limits  he  might  be  found ; — since  all 
relations  constituting  the  national  intercourse  with  foreign  states 
were,  of  necessity,  controlled  by  the  imperial  rather  than  by  the 
provincial  authority.  And  when  such  alien  of  European  race 
had  become  a  domiciled  inhabitant  of  any  one  political  division 
of  the  empire,  his  condition,  and  that  of  his  posterity,  was  un- 
der the  charters,  and  the  various  laws  of  naturalization,*  deter- 

'  AnU,  202. 
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mined  like  that  of  the  inhabitant  of  English  birth  or  descent, 
by  a  law  resting  in  part  on  the  national  authority  ;  which,  to 
that  extent,  continued  to  be  a  law  of  his  condition  when  ap- 
pearing in  any  other  jurisdiction  of  the  Empire  than  that  of 
which  he  became  a  domiciled  inhabitant. 

§  243.  On  the  other  hand,  aliens  to  the  empire  of  African 
or  Indian  race,  if  not  every  alien  of  a  barbarian  or  heathen 
race,  were  without  the  protection  given  by  public  international 
law  to  foreigners  of  European  birth,  and  did  not,  as  aliens,  sus- 
tain relations  known  to  that  law  and  incident  to  foreign  com- 
merce and  political  intercourse  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
national  imperial  authority;^  unless  indeed  the  rights  of  a 
foreign  owner  in  respect  to  a  slave  of  one  of  those  races  might 
receive  protection  from  the  national  authority,  as  forming  an 
incident  of  the  relations  of  such  alien  owners.  So  far  as  the 
slave  trade  was  foreign  commerce,  or  consisted  only  in  the  im- 
portation of  chattel  slaves  from  abroad,  it  would  seem  to  have 
fallen  within  the  legislative  province  of  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  in  that  of  the  several  colonial  authorities. 
So  far  as  such  African  or  Indian  alien  was  recognized  as  a  legal 
I)er8on,  his  condition  was  determined  entirely  by  the  local  au- 
thority of  that  particular  jurisdiction  of  the  empire  in  which  he 
might  be  found.  And,  whether  chattel  slavery  is  to  be  taken  to 
have  been  supported  by  a  law  proceeding  from  the  national  au- 
thority, at  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  America,  or  not,  yet, 

*  Bj  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  in  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  Howard,  p.  475 ;  *'  Now  the 
following  are  truths  which  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
of  that  of  our  own  country,  compels  us  to  know — that  the  African  negro  race  never 
have  been  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  nations ;  that  as  amongst  them 
there  never  has  been  known  or  recognized  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  any 
thing  pai^king  of  the  character  of  nationality,  or  ciyil  or  political  polity ;  that  thi< 
race  has  been  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  regarded  as  subjects  of  capture  or  pur- 
chase ;  as  subjects  of  commerce  or  traffic ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  that  race  into 
every  section  of  this  country  was  not  as  members  of  civil  or  political  society,  but  at 
slaves,  as  property  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term." 

There  is  no  connection  between  the  political  nonentity  of  African  communities  and 
the  status  of  Africans  when  they  appear  in  foreign  countries.  The  fact  that  negroes 
did  not  enter  this  country  as  the  subjects  or  members  of  some  recognized  foreign 
state  or  nation  is,  in  the  section  above,  noticed  only  as  indicating  the  fource  of  law,  im- 
perial and  national,  or  colonial  and  local,  upon  which  their  condition  depended.  The 
fact  did  not  determine  their  condition  as  bond  or  free.  An  African  savage  entering  a  ^ 
European  jurisdiction  as  a  voluntary  immigrant  would,  jure  gentium,  have  been  ii  | 
free  of  condition  at  any  immigrant  of  European  race. 
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as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapters,  the  power  of  limit- 
ting,  in  the  first  instance,  and,  finally,  of  prcMbiting  the  importa- 
tion of  chattel  slaves  £rom  abroad  was  claimed  by  the  several 
colonial  legislatures,  each  for  its  own  jorisdiction.  The  power 
to  regulate  the  introduction  by  land,  or  from  the  other  colonies, 
of  Africans  and  Indians  held  in  servitude  appears  to  have  always 
been  left  to  their  discretion,  without  controversy. 

§  244.  The  condition  of  the  African  or  Indian,  when  once 
settled  within  a  colonial  jurisdiction,  either  by  becoming  a  free 
domiciled  inhabitant,  or  the  property  of  a  resident,  appears  to 
have  always  been  exclusively  within  the  prerogative  of  the  local 
sovereignty.  It  would  seem,  from  the  personal  distinction  which 
constantly  obtained  in  the  application  of  municipal  (inter- 
nal) laws  in  the  American  colonies,  that  there  was  no  law  ,affect- 
ing  the  condition  of  the  African  or  Indian  domiciled  subject, 
having  like  national  foimdation  and  extent  with  the  conmion 
law,  applied  to  the  white  colonist.  For  while  the  legal  condition 
of  the  African  or  Indian  inhabitant,  in  any  particular  jurisdiction, 
might  vary  therein,  from  chattel  slavery — the  negation  of  all  le- 
gal rights — ^to  the  possession  of  all  individual  and  relative  rights 
of  a  private  person  known  to  the  common  law  of  England,  that 
condition  rested,  apparently,  only  on  the  local  law  of  that  juris- 
diction, and  was  not  supported  therein  by  a  law  of  the  national 
power,  having  national  extent  and  recognition  as  a  law  of  the 
national  or  imperial  jurisdiction.  And  it  has  been  shown  that 
even  the  terms  of  those  royal  charters  which  guaranteed  to  the 
colonists^  generally,  and  their  descendants,  the  rights  of  subjects 
of  English  birth,  must  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  this 
limitation  existing  in  the  law  of  nations^  or  universal  jurispru- 
dence, then  received  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  natural 
reason  and  applied  in  municipal  and  international  law,^  and  that 
therefore  the  condition  of  Indians  and  negroes,  bom  within  the 
colonial  jurisdictions,  was  not  determined  by  that  personal  law 
of  privilege,  derived  from  the  common  law  of  England,  which 
had,  for  whites  or  European  subjects,  a  national  extent.     What- 

Ante^  §202. 
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ever  support  the  condition  of  the  African  or  Indian  might  have 
in  the  sovereignty  held  by  the  imperial  government,  while  con- 
sidered an  alien  to  the  British  empire, — ^when  he  became  a 
domiciled  subject,  his  relations  and  rights  were  determined  only 
by  the  law  of  the  particular  district  in  which  he  might  be 
found ; — by  the  municipal  (internal)  law  thereof,  if  therein 
domiciled,  and  by  the  international  law  as  received  and  applied 
in  thai  jurisdiction  by  the  local  sovereigntyy  if  domiciled  in  some 
other  part  of  the  empire  :  each  particular  jurisdiction  being,  in 
respect  to  aliens  of  these  races,  independent  in  its  interpretation 
of  private  international  law  ;  except  so  far  as  that  law  concerned 
relations  of  foreign  commerce  and  intercourse.  And  there  was 
no  law,  resting  on  the  national  authority  and  having  national 
extent,  by  which,  as  a  personal  law,  the  condition  of  such  per- 
sons domiciled  in  some  one  particular  jurisdiction  could  be  de- 
termined throughout  the  empire,  independently  of  the  local 
authority  of  each  several  jurisdiction  ;  not  oven  if,  while  being 
such  alien  in  respect  to  such  several  jurisdiction,  he  were  claimed 
by  other  persons  as  an  object  of  property.  Because,  as  before 
shown,  it  was  only  in  the  relations  of  foreign  commerce  that 
that  condition  received  any  support  from  the  imperial  power. 
K  claimed  as  property  of  a  master,  domiciled  in  some  other  di- 
vision of  the  empire,  who  by  the  law  having  national  extent  en- 
joyed the  individual  or  absolute  right  of  private  property,  still 
his  property  in  the  African  or  Indian  slave  would  not  rest  upon 
such  national  law,  unless  the  common  law  of  England  could  be 
taken,  at  the  time,  to  admit  that  kind  of  property  or  to  include 
the  doctrines  of  the  historical  law  of  nations  (jus  gentium)  as 
known  at  the  first  introduction  of  slaves  into  America.* 

§  245.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  fourth  chapter,  that — ^if  at 
any  period  the  doctrines  of  the  historical  law  of  nations^  in  re- 
spect to  chattel  slavery,  had  had  force  in  England  itself,  as  pcurt 
of  the  common  law,  either  those  principles  were  applied  to 
heathen  negroes  or  Indians  only  while  aUen,  and  before  becom- 
ing Christianized,  and,  on  becoming  domiciled  inhabitants  and 

>  Compare  onCe,  §  188. 
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Impoaed^  their  kgial  eonditioti  heaaae  detenmiiei  l^  «mut  law 
arigbwting  in  the  local  jmidkal  p^ver.  rane  jus  ppifvimii  ;  or 
elae.  tbat  the  kac  ^  %€ium$  most  hself  be  taken  to  ha^e 
^baoi^tA  m  the  jndieial  recognitiop  of  Kngfi«h  o:«aits.  dnxm?  the 
eokoial  period  ;  and.  that  in  Engjand^  towards  the  close  cf  that 
period,  the  law  which  had  attributed  the  p:«EessioD  cf  indiridnal 
ri^ta  and  a  capacitr  for  relatire  rights  t«>  all  pessons  of  the 
white  or  EmopeaD  race.  irrespectiTelT  of  their  natiooal  domidl, 
wa«  taken  to  extend  to  aD  natural  perBons  of  nliateTer  moeL 
The  question  of  the  recognition  or  non-recogniticHu  in  England, 
of  §nch  a  doctrine,  in  the  ap j4ieation  of  prirate  intematianal  law, 
is  to  be  eonndered  in  the  next  two  chapters.     It  will  here  be  aa- 
fumed  that  the  hiatoncal  fiurts  stated  in  the  £)urth  chapter,  the 
conne  of  colonial  legifilati<[»i  which  has  been  shown  in  the  axth, 
together  with  the  judicial  authoiities  which  will  be  set  forth  in 
the  next  chapter,  indicate  that  soch  a  change  in  the  law  cf  na- 
tions did  take  place  at  some  period  prior  to  the  American  Bcto- 
Intion  ;^  and  that,  whenerer  it  may  have  occnrred,  it  must  be 
taken  to  hare  modified  the  common  law  of  En^and  in  its  tia- 
iwmd  extent  thronghoat  the  empire.     So  that,  regarded  as  the 
penMmal  law  supporting  the  liberties  or  privileges  of  the  master, 
it  did  not,  or  at  least  at  a  point  of  time  shortly  before  the 
Revolution,  did  not  support  in  any  one  part  of  the  empire  the 
slavery  of  any  Indian  or  African  domiciled  in  another  part  :  not 
even  if  it  is  to  be  admitted  that,  whfle  the  African  slave  trade 
continued  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  British  government,  the  title 
to  right  of  ownership  in  heathen  Africans,  when  imported  by  the 
traders,  rested  on  common  law,  or  the  '^law  merchant." 

§  246.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  condition  of  a 
person  of  the  African  or  Indian  race,  domiciled  in  any  one  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Empire,  might,  under  the  local  law  of  that 
jurisdiction,  consist  in  rights  of  the  same  legal  nature  as  those 
which  characterized  the  condition  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 

*  This  aMumptioD  is  made  here,  it  is  to  be  obeeired,  in  describing  the  character 
or  anthority  (as  being  either  national  or  local)  of  the  law  npon  which  the  qnestioo  of 
the  continnance  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  bejond  the  place  of  their  domicfl 
would  depend.  The  further  [nmxf  can  onlj  be  gtren  bj  an  analysiB  of  the  judicial  de- 
dfioDsbOTB  refii^ndta 
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jurisdiction  who  was  of  English  or  European  race,  those  rights 
were  the  result  of  a  law  confined  in  its  territorial  extent  to  the 
jurisdiction,  and  not  of  a  law  having  national  extent,  and  there- 
fore their  support  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire  would  depend 
upon  the  private  international  law,  as  received  and  applied  there^ 
in  by  the  local  source  of  power. 

§  247.  If  the  bondage  of  indentured  white  servants  or  the 
redemptioners,  was  a  relation  which  could  not  exist  in  England 
itself,  and  was  created  by  a  law  having  special  reference  to  the 
colonies,  as  parts  of  the  empire  in  which  it  was  to  be  maintained, 
it  was  still  a  condition  which  originated  under  the  imperial  or 
national  source  of  law.  At  least  the  law  under  which  such  per- 
sons were  sent  out  in  bondage,  from  England  to  America,  must 
be  taken  to  have  had  national  jurisdiction  to  that  extent.  And 
it  appears  to  have  been  recognized  as  such  by  the  reception  of 
those  persons  into  all  the  various  colonies,  under  the  obligations 
originally  created  in  the  mother  country.  But,  from  the  power 
assumed  by  the  several  colonial  legislatures  over  the  condition 
of  this  class  of  persons,  when  once  incorporated  into  the  resident 
population  of  any  colony,  the  particular  rights  and  obligations 
attending  their  servile  condition  and  the  period  of  their  continu- 
ance in  servitude,  seem  to  have  rested  in  each  colony  upon  the 
local  law  alone.  If  the  bondage  of  this  class  of  persons,  when 
domiciled  in  the  colonies,  did  thus  lose  the  support  of  statutes 
resting  on  the  imperial  authority,  and  if  also  the  right  of  the 
master  to  the  services  of  such  bondsman  was  not  supported  by 
the  common  law  having  national  extent,  the  international  recog- 
nition of  this  condition  in  such  persons,  when  found  in  any  other 
jurisdiction  of  the  empire  than  that  in  which  they  were  domi- 
ciled, would  depend  only  upon  the  will  of  the  local  authority  in 
that  particular  jurisdiction,  and  the  view  held  by  it  of  the  true 
doctrine  of  private  international  law  (that  is,  what  rules  ought 
to  be  applied  as  private  international  law,)  relative  to  such  a 
condition  of  private  persons.  The  only  law  to  determine  the 
condition  of  this  class  of  aliens  in  the  several  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, at  least  when  they  were  recognized  as  having  a  domicil  in 
some  other  one  of  the  colonies,  would  therefore  be  such  as  in  its 
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aidhorHy  waold  be  identified  with  the  local  mmiiciiMd  law  there- 
rf,  and  be  derived  from  the  local  power ;  though  it  would  be 
internatioiial  law  from  the  alien  character  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  should  be  applied  ;  a  law  having  the  same  character  as 
that  hj  which  the  condition  of  the  African  or  Indian,  domicfled 
in  Bome  one  colony^  would  be  determined  in  any  other  particular 
jurisdiction  of  the  empire  in  which  he  might  be  found,  L  e.  mu- 
nicipal and  local  law  in  its  authority  ;  international  by  its  ap- 
plicaiion  to  those  persons  thus  regarded  as  alien  in  respect  to 
that  jurisdiction. 

§  248.  The  law  therefore  which  applied  in  any  one  of  the 
several  jurisdictions  of  the  British  empire,  as  private  interna- 
tional law  to  these  two  descriptions  of  persons,  viz. :  indentured 
white  servants  and  Africans  or  Indians  having  a  domicil  in  some 
other  one  of  the  colonies  must  be  ascertained  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  those  jurisdictions  severally  constituted  independent 
national  jurisdictions,  in  all  respects. 

§  249.  There  existed  also,  in  the  several  jurisdictions  of  the 
British  Empire,  another  class  of  persons  who  by  law  were  obliged 
to  render  service  to  private  masters,  viz. :  minor  apprentices  ; 
and  in  case  of  the  removal  of  such  apprentices  from  the  place  of 
their  domicil,  or  in  case  of  their  absconding  and  being  found  in 
some  jurisdiction  other  than  that  in  which  their  obligations  first 
existed,  the  question  of  the  continuation  of  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  parties  to  the  relation  would  resemble  those  which 
in  the  case  of  slaves  and  indentured  servants  in  like  circum- 
stances, would  be  decided  by  private  international  law,  as  above 
distinguished  from  the  common  law  having  national  extent. 

But,  though  the  condition  of  a  minor  apprentice  was  cre- 
ated by  indenture,  and  was  similar  in  its  temporal  limitation 
and  some  other  incidents  to  that  of  the  so-called  redemptioners, 
it  had  a  totally  diflferent  foundation.  The  relation  of  master 
and  apprentice  was  a  continuation  of,  or  substitute  for,  that 
of  parent  and  child,  or  that  of  guardian  and  ward.  The  power 
of  the  master  was  a  delegation  of  the  patria  potestas,  and  with 
the  right  to  service  was  associated  a  personal  duty  in  respect  to 
the  apprentice,  which  was  not  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
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dentnred  or  purchased  bond-servant.  Though  generally  modified 
by  statute  law,  the  relation  was  one  defined  and  recognized  by 
the  common  law  of  England :  and  while  it  had  a  local  character, 
in  being  intended  to  exist  only  in  certain  districts,  such  as  coun- 
ties or  towns,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  civil  authorities 
therein,  so  that  it  could  not  be  said  to  continue  between  the 
parties  if  permanently  removing  from  the  jurisdiction  in  which 
it  had  been  created,  yet,  as  between  parties  domiciled  elsewhere, 
the  right  of  a  master  to  control  the  person  of  the  fugitive  ap- 
prentice may  have  been  recognized  in  the  several  colonies  as  a 
right  at  common  law,  that  is,  the  common  law  of  England  hav- 
ing personal  extent. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

OF  THE  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD 
AFFECTING  CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  AND  BONDAGE. — THE  SUB- 
JECT  CONTINUED. OF   ITS   ACTUAL   EFFECT   OR   OPERATION. 

§  250.  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  conditions,  created  by 
the  public  municipal  law,  have  been  indicated  under  which  a 
private  international  law,  affecting  freedom  and  bondage,  might 
exist  in  the  colonies.  It  is  now  necessary  to  ascertain  its 
actual  operation  or  effect. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  second  chapter,  that  the  private 
international  law,  like  every  other  rule  which  has  the  force  of 
law  for  private  persons,  is  known  or  promulgated  either  from 
a  judicial  or  a  legislative  source  ;  being,  in  either  case,  equally 
positive  law,  in  the  sense  of  the  ascertained  will  of  the  state, 
though,  in  ordinary  parlance,  the  term  "  positive  law"  is  applied 
only  to  law  known  by  legislative  enactment ;  positive  legislation 
being  more  authoritative  than  law  judicially  ascertained,  only  in 
this,  that  it  is  a  more  direct  method  of  ascertaining  the  will  of 
the  supreme  source  of  law  on  any  particular  topic  ;  but,  in  the 
natural  order  of  existence,  the  law  judicially  ascertained  precedes 
positive  legislation,  and  always  exists  as  of  necessity.* 

The  condition,  in  respect  to  freedom  or  bondage  of  persons 
of  the  classes  before  described,  having  a  domicil  in  one  of  the 
colonies,  when  appearing  as  aliens  within  another  jurisdiction  of 
the  empire,  might  have  been  determined  either  by  legislation, 

»  AnU,  §§  17,  29. 
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having  direct  international  reference  to  such  persons,  or  by  the 
judicial  application  of  general  principles  of  international  juris- 
prudence. This  judicial  source  of  law,  for  the  reason  just  stated, 
viz.,  its  naturally  prior  existence,  should,  in  the  historical  order, 
be  first  examined. 

§  251.  It  has,  however,  been  convenient  to  present,  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  the  legislation  of  the  several  colonies  having 
this  extent  among  the  statutes  which  operated  as  municipal 
(internal)  law.  It  consisted  principally  in  statutes  limiting  the 
importation  of  negro  and  Indian  slaves  and  servants.  With  the 
exception  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  agreement  between  the 
New  England  colonies,  in  1643,  and  the  seventh  in  that  of 
1672,*  so  far  as  they  took  eflfect  as  private  laws.  No  laws 
appear  to  have  been  enacted  respecting  slaves  or  servants  es- 
caped fix)m  other  jurisdictions,  or  brought  in  by  their  owners 
without  the  indention  either  to  sell  them  or  to  acquire  a  domiciL 

It  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  view  herein  before 
taken  of  the  foundation  and  extent  of  two  systems  of  personal 
laws,  obtaining  in  the  colonial  districts  of  the  empire,  if  acts 
had  been  passed  by  colonial  governments  prohibiting  or  regu- 
lating the  entry  of  free  persons  of  African  or  Indian  race  domi- 
ciled in  other  colonies.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  any  such  exercise  of  the  legislative  power.  In  the 
earlier  history  of  the  colonies,  there  were  some  instances  of  local 
legislation  prohibiting  the  ingress,  or  compelling  the  departure 
of  persons  equally  entitled,  with  the  other  inhabitants  constitut- 
ing the  legislating  majority,  to  the  enjoyment  of  individual  and 
relative  rights  under  the  law  of  England.  Such  legislation,  in 
most  of  these  cases,  was  caused  by  the  ideas,  then  generally 
prevalent,  respecting  the  duty  of  a  political  state  in  relation  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  subject,  which,  soon  after  the 
extension  of  the  English  dominion  over  the  whole  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  the  manifestation  of  a  very  great  variety  in  religious 
belief  among  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies,  became  essen- 
tially modified.     And,  whether  the  colonial  governments  con- 

'  AfUe^  pp.  268,  269. 
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ceived  such  legislation  beyond  their  powers  or  not,  those  laws 
were  repealed,  or  fell  into  neglect. 

§  252.  There  are,  probably,  no  extant  records  of  judicial  de- 
terminations, by  the  colonial  courts,  of  questions  relating  to 
status  or  condition,  having  the  international  or  qudsi-mtemsi- 
tional  character  ^which  was  before  indicated.  If  the  eighth 
article  of  the  agreement  between  the  New  England  colonies,  in 
1643,  and  the  seventh,  in  that  of  1672,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  supplemental  to  the  unwritten  law,  it  might  be  argued 
from  their  existence,  that  the  courts  in  those  colonies  could  not, 
without  them,  have  maintained  the  master's  claim,  in  paiSy 
over  the  persons  designated  by  the  term  servants.  But  it  is, 
perhaps,  equally  just  to  infer  that  the  object  of  the  compact 
was,  not  so  much  to  give  a  legal  existence  to  the  right  of  the 
alien  owner,  as  to  facilitate  its  peaceable  establishment  by  giving 
the  local  authorities  power  to  adjudicate  on  a  claim  or  demand 
to  be  made  by  him  before  them,  in  the  first  instance  ;  and,  after 
the  judicial  establishment  of  the  right,  to  maintain,  in  his  be- 
half, the  custody  of  the  slave  or  servant  while  within  the  limits 
of  the  forum,  or,  it  may  be  said,  to  deliver  up  the  slave  or  ser- 
vant to  the  master,  when  he  could  repass  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  forum.* 

§  253.  As  to  indentured  servants,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
variety  of  practice  obtained  in  the  different  colonies  as  to  the 
international  recognition  of  their  relations  towards  the  persons 
claiming  their  services  under  the  law  of  another  jurisdiction. 
From  the  order  sent  out  from  England,  in  1633,*  the  Virginian 
order  in  reference  to  Dromond's  servant,^  and  the  clauses  just 
referred  to  in  the  New  England  Articles,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  judicial  tribimals  did  not,  generally,  consider  it  their  pro- 

^  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  even  if  the  relation  between  the  alien  owner  and  senrant 
or  slave  was,  in  any  colony,  supported  by  the  unwritten  private  international  law,  yet  the 
owner  could  not,  by  it  alone,  make  any  claim  upon  the  public  authority  for  the 
delivery  of  such  servant  or  slave.  He  would  have  the  right  to  seize  the  body  of 
fuch  servant  or  slave,  (making  a  claim  in  pais^)  but  then  his  right  could  be  deter- 
mined upon  and  a  delivery  be  made  to  him  only  in  some  action  brought  in  behalf  of 
the  alleged  servant  or  slave.  Under  the  compact  only  could  there  be  a  delivery  on 
daim, 

•  Ante,  p.  229,  note  1 

'  Ante,  p.  281. 
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vince  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  Buch  persons,  in  the  absence 
of  legislative  enactment.* 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  relation  of  minor  appren- 
tices to  their  masters  may  have  been  at  the  same  time  judicially 
recognized,  in  case  of  the  claim  of  an  alien  master  to  a  fugitive 
apprentice,  under  the  national  law  having  a  personal  extent  to 
subjects  of  English  race.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
articles  in  the  New  England  compacts  were  practically  applied 
to  this  class  of  persons,  as  well  as  to  others  bound  to  a  service 
for  years. 

§  254.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that,  under  the  New  Eng- 
land compacts,  the  term  "  servants"  was  taken  to  include  negro 
slaves.  But,  whatever  inference  might  be  drawn  firom  this  for 
or  against  the  validity  of  the  master's  right  under  the  unwritten 
international  law,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, slavery  continued  to  be  judicially  supported  in  the  case  of 
negro  slaves  introduced  from  other  jurisdictions,  except  so  far 
as  such  introduction  may  have  been  limited  by  legislative  enact- 
ment ;  and  this,  whether  such  slaves  were  brought  in  to  be  per- 
manent residents  or  were  only  sojoumersj  either  accompanying 
a  non-resident  owner  or  being  fugitives.  And  this,  it  may  be 
supposed,  was  the  case  even  in  those  colonies,  if  any  such  there 
were,  where  the  local  slavery  may  have  been  considered  the  con- 
dition of  a  legal  person,  as  contrasted  with  chattel  slavery." 
And  even  in  Massachusetts,  if  there  was  a  time,  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  when  no  domiciled  negro  could  have  been  held  there 
as  a  slave,  it  is  probable  that  the  relation  between  owners  and 
slaves,  domiciled  elsewhere,  would  have  been  judicially  main- 
tained. 

§  255.  Of  all  the  cases  decided  in  the  English  courts,  which 
were  cited  in  the  fourth  chapter,*  that  of  the  negro,  Somerset, 

^  But  since,  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  colonial  history,  persons  were  occasionally 
banished  from  some  one  of  the  colonies  under  a  sentence  to  be  sold  as  servants  in 
some  other  colony,  it  was  evidently  presupposed  that  such  sentence  would  be  recog- 
nized in  the  latter. 

'  It  may  be  inferred  that  this  was  the  case,  because  the  contrary  has  never  been 
asserted  in  ihe  cases  which  have  occurred  since  that  period. 

'  Among  these  might  have  been  noted,  next  to  Butts  ef.  Penny,  Sir  Thomaa 
Grantham's  case,  (16S6,)  as  given  in  8  Mod.  R.  120 ;  ''  He  bought  a  monster  in  the 
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IB  the  only  one  in  which  the  question  of  freedom  and  senritade 
appears  as  one  to  be  decided  by  private  international  law.  The 
circumstances  of  that  case  have  been  already  stated  in  the 
opinion  delivered  by  Mansfield.  The  master  and  slave  were 
recognized  to  be  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  a  colony ;  the 
master  having  done  no  act  by  which  he  acquired  a  domicil  in 
England,  and  the  power  of  the  negro  to  acquire  it  separately, 
animo  manendi,  by  having  the  intention  to  do  so,  manifestly 
depended  on  an  anterior  question,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a 
free  person.' 

§  256.  Two  Scotch  cases  are  cited  in  the  notes  to  the  report 
of  Somerset's  case,  in  20  Howell's  St.  Tr.,  from  Morrison's 
Diet,  of  Decisions,  voL  xxxiii,  tit.  Slave.  The  first,  entitled 
Sheddan  against  a  negro,  was  in  1757.  The  owner  proposed 
to  carry  the  slave  back  to  Virginia  and  brought  his  claim  be- 
fore the  courts,  when  the  latter  refused  to  go.  The  negro  died 
before  any  decision  could  be  rendered.  The  other  case,  entitled, 
Joseph  Knight,  a  negro,  against  John  Wedderbume,  occurred 
1775-1778.  The  negro  had  been  in  Scotland  several  years  and 
had  married  there,  still  rendering  services,  but  after  claimed  to 
be  free.  On  pleading,  the  master  claimed  a  right  either  to  his 
perpetual  service,  in  Scotland,  or  to  send  him  back  to  the  plan- 
tations— Jamaica. 

The  case  being  heard  before  the  sherifif,  he  found  "  that  the 
state  of  slavery  is  not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,' 

Indies,  which  was  a  man  of  that  coontrv,  who  had  the  perfect  shape  of  a  child  grow- 
ing oat  of  his  hreast  as  an  excrescency,  all  hut  the  head.  This  man  he  hronght  hither, 
and  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  people  for  profit  The  Indian  turned  Christian  and 
was  baptized,  and  was  detained  from  his  master.  The  master  brought  a  komine  reple^ 
iando.  The  sherifif  returned  that  he  had  replovied  the  body,  but  did  not'  say  the  body 
in  which  Sir  Thomas  claimed  a  property,  whereupon  ho  was  ordered  to  amend  his  re* 
tarn.  And  then  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  bailed  hini.^  The  maiginal  note  is : 
**  ffomine  replegianch  lies  for  a  baptized  infidel  detained  from  his  masterJ'* 

"  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  return  was  ever  argued,  or  that  the  court  gave 
any  opinion  in  this  case,  and,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it.** — Hargrave'a 
note,  20  Howell's  St  Tr.  55. 

^  See  ante,  note  at  the  foot  of  page  109. 

*  The  15  Qeo.  3,  cap.  28,  (1775,)  is  an  act  for  altering,  explaining,  and  amending 
several  acts  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  respecting  colliers,  coal-bearers,  and  saltera ; 
recites*  "  Whereas  by  the  statute  law  of  Scotland,  as  explained  by  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  law  there,  many  colliers,  <&c.,  are  in  a  state  of  slavery  or  bondage,  bound  to 
the  collieries  and  saltworks  where  they  work,  for  life,  transferable  with  the  collieries 
and  saltworks,  when  the  original  masters  have  no  farther  use  for  them ;  and  whereat 
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and  repelled  the  defender's  claim  to  a  perpetual  Bervice/'  On 
being  heard  before  the  Lords  of  Session,  the  court  "  were  of 
opinion  that  the  dominion  assumed  over  this  negro,  under  the 
law  of  Jamaica,  being  unjust,  could  not  be  supported  in  this 
country  to  any  extent ;  that,  therefore,  the  defender  had  no  right 
to  the  negro's  service  for  any  space  of  time,  nor  to  send  him  out 
of  the  country  against  his  consent ;  that  the  negro  was  likewise 
protected  under  the  act  of  1701 ,  c.  6,  (the  act  for  preventing 
wrongous  imprisonment,  and  against  undue  delays  in  trials,) 
from  being  sent  out  of  the  country  against  his  own  consent. 
The  judgments  of  the  sheriff  were  approved  of,"  &cj 

§  257.  Cases  of  this  kind  occurring  in  the  British  islands 
during  the  C(ftonial  period  will  have  a  peculiar  value  in  indicat*- 
ing  the  relative  extent  of  the  various  personal  laws  prevailing 
in  the  British  Empire,  and  how  far  the  rights  and  obligations 
incident  to  the  personal  condition  or  status  of  private  persons 
were  sustained  by  them,  independently  of  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  local  jurisdiction.'  But  so  far  as  the  several  jurisdictions 
of  the  empire,  in  determining  the  personal  condition  of  private 
persons  were,  towards  each  other,  in  the  relation  of  distinct  in- 
dependent nationalities,  these  decisions  will  have  had  in  the 
colonies,  only  the  force  of  foreign  judicial  decisions. 

§  258.  The  so-called  rule  of  comity,  regulating,  in  the  forum 
of  jurisdiction,  the  international  operation  of  foreign  laws,'  has 
been  described  as  being  always  operative,  except  where  limited 
by  local  statute  or  usage.*     It  may  be  thought  then  that,  if 

persons  are  discouraged  and  prevented  from  learning  the  art  or  business  of  colliers, 
&0.,  by  their  becoming  bound  to  the  collieries  and  saltworks  for  life,  where  they  shall 
work  for  the  space  of  one  year,  &c/'  From  which  language  it  would  appear  that  the 
«enritude  arose  from  judicial  constructions  of  the  fint  contract.  This  statute  was  not 
sufficient  to  free  these  people,  another  being  passed  in  1790.  See^also,  1  Barrington 
on  Stat.  1  Rich.  2,  note  9,  in  Sd  cd.,  and  the  argument  in  Knight  agst.  Wedderbumc, 
which  is  given  in  20  Howell's  State  Tr.,  in  notes  to  Somerset's  cose. 

*  1  Surge's  Comm.  on  CoL  and  For.  Law,  p.  741.  Boswell,  who  was  in  Edin- 
buigfa  at  the  time  of  the  argument,  1777,  says  in  his  Life  of  Johnson, '**  a  great 
majority  of  the  Lords  of  Session  decided  for  the  negro.  But  foiu*  of  their  number,  the 
Lord  President,  Lord  EUiock,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Lord  Covington  resolutely  main- 
tained the  lawfulnftas  of  a  status^  which  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
•od  that,  when  fi-eedom  flourished,  as  in  old  Greece  and  Rome.*'  And  on  a  preceding 
page  he  has  given  an  aiguipent,  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  favor  of  the  negro's  free- 
dom, together  with  some  observations  of  his  own  maintaining  the  other  side. 

^A$iU,  §  248.  '  Antey  §  88.  «  Ante,  §  122. 
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valid  at  all,  this  rnle  should  be  sufficient  in  itself,  and  exclude 
any  rule,  otherwise  derived,  for  determining  in  the  forum  the  in- 
ternational allowance  of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws ;  and  that 
any  reference  to  foreign  precedents  for  this  purpose  is  either  su- 
perfluous or  inconsistent  with  the  rule.  This  may  be  true,  and 
the  proper  doctrine  seems  to  be  that,  unless  the  foreign  prece- 
dents have  been  adopted  into  the  local  customary  law  by  some 
previous  judicial  action,  the  so-called  rule  of  comity  must 
contipl  the  action  of  the  tribunal  But  since  the  judicial  appli- 
cation of  this  rule  involves  inquiry  into  the  personal  extent  of 
the  local  law,  as  being  either  limited  or  universal,  and  through 
this  the  judicial  recognition  of  a  universal  jurisprudence  or  law 
of  nations  forming  part  of  the  law  of  the  forum,'  '4  reference  to 
foreign  precedents  is  generally  indispensable  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  comity,  where  local  usage  or  statute  is 
wanting  :  and  hence  in  every  forum  or  jurisdiction  a  private  in- 
ternational law  is  formed  which  may  be  juristically  spoken  of  as 
existing  in  or  among  all  civilized  states,  or,  as  a  body  of  rules 
which,  being  known  from  the  customary  juridical  action  of  many 
states,*  obtains  judicial  recognition  in  any  supposed  forum  (^ 
jurisdiction.'  There  is,  at  least,  a  constantly  increasing  pre- 
sumption that  the  private  international  law  of  any  forum  cor- 
responds with  the  rules  received  contemporaneously  in  other 
countries  in  like  cases. 

For  this  reason  the  judicial  decisions  of  European  courts, 
during  the  colonial  period,  in  cases  concerning  the  international 
recognition  of  personal  condition  or  status  and  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  and  the  general  rules  received  by  them  in 
such  cases,  according  to  the  testimony  of  approved  jurists,  may, 
with  the  English  cases,  be  referred  to  as  illustrations  of  a  pri- 
vate international  law*  taking  effect  in  and  between  the  several 

'  Ante,  §§  89-101. 

«  ^n/«,  §§  86,  76. 

'  As  such  it  is  spoken  of  as  existing  independently  of  the  will  of  some  one  particn- 
lar  state,  (Cnrtis,  J.,  in  19  Howard  R.  594,  595,)  and  becomes  the  special  sulijeet  of 
trealis  rs  like  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foelix^s  Droit  International  Priv^,  and  the 
fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Phillimore's  elaborate  treatise  on  International  Law. 

*  Litemational  law  is  here  supposed  to  have  cuatomaty  existence,  proved  or  illuft- 
trated  by  foreign  juridical  authority,  usually  judicial  and  juristicaL     Foreign  legida- 
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jurisdictions  of  the  empire,  so  far  as  they  were  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  proper  force  of  these  precedents  under  an  application  of 
the  rule  of  comity  in  any  particular  jurisdiction  of  the  empire, 
and  as  being  evidence  of  rules  receivable  for  universal  jurispru- 
dence or  the  law  of  nations^  will  be  separately  examined. 

§  259.  There  are  not  many  judicial  decisions  on  record 
which  can  be  referred  to  as  having  had  this  kind  of  authority 
during  the  colonial  period.  Burge,  in  Commentaries  on  Colo- 
nial and  Foreign  Law,  vol.  I.,  p.  739,  cites  from  ChristinsBus, 
decis.  tom.  iv.,  decis.  80,  n.  4,  a  case  in  which  the  supreme 
council  of  Mechlin,  in  1531*,  refused  to  issue  a  warrant  to  take 
a  person  who  had  escaped  from  Spain,  where  he  had  been 
bought  and  legally  held  in  slavery.  The  reason  given  for  the 
decision  is — "  propter  libertatis  personarum  usum  hie  per  aliquot 
seecula  continue  observatum."  The  same  case  seems  to  have 
been  noticed  in  Zypaa,  Not.  Belg.,  1.  6,  p.  180. 

Groenewegen,  De  Legibus  Abrogatis  et  Inusitatis  (1649,) 
L.  I.,  tit.  8,  is  another  authority  as  to  the  law  of  the  Nether- 
*  lands  on  this  point.  "  Quamvis  servos  habere  Christianis  nefas 
non  sit,  si  modo  herili  in  servos  potcstate  non  abutantur,  sed 
eos  secundum  Christianam  lenitatem  et  mansuetudinem  trac- 
tant.  Epiat  ad  PML  Ephes,  6  vers.  5,  cum  seqq,  Colos,  3, 
22.  Tit  29.  1  Fetr.  2,  18.  1  Corinth,  7,  20.  1  Timoth.  6,  1. 
Amis  de  Bepub,  3,  sect.  4  &  7,  cfe  FoL  I  t.  c.  4.  Servltutem 
tamen  adeo  exhorruere  majores  nostri  ut  uno  ferme  libertatis 
nomine,  utque  fama  Graecis  juxta  ac  Latinis  monumentis  max- 
ime  celebrati  sunt  Germani,  teste  FhiUppo  Culverio,  Germ, 
Antiq.  I,  /.  c.  38,  in  priTic,,  atque  hinc  servitus  paulatim  ab  usu 
recessit,  ejus  nomen  hodie  apud  nos  exolevit ;  adeo  quidem  ut 
servi,  qui  aliunde  hue  adducuntur,  simul  ac  imperii  nostri  fines 
intrarunt,  invitis  ipsorum  dominis  ad  libertatem  proclamare 
poBsint  ;  id  quod  et  aliorum  Christianorum  gentium  moribus  re- 
ceptum  est,  vide  Costtim,  van  Antwerp,  tit.  38,  art.  1, 2.  Grot.  In- 
trodiLct.  1. 1,  part  4,  §  2.    Gudelin  dejure  noviss.  LI,  c.  4.  FereZy 

Hon  also  may  be  declaratory  of  this  customary  law,  but  there  is  a  presnmption  that 
it  ia  intended  to  be  alterative  or  supplementary  to  some  supposed  deficiency. 
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c.  de  nudojur,  Quirit.y  n.  3.  ZypsB,  notit  jur.^  I.  6,  tit  I. 
Christin.  vol,  4,  decis,  80,  n,  2,  et  seqq,  Papon,  notair.  3,  I.  7, 
de  lettr.  d'  affranchi^  princ.  Charond.  Pandect,  du  droict franc. 
I,  2,  c.  2,  sect,  mergin.  droict  de  suite  ou  poursuite.  Autumn, 
confer  de  his  qui  ad  cedes.  Momac,  in  I.  19.  Denique  D,  ex 
quibus  caus,  major.  Boer,  ad  cons,  Bitur.  tit.  1,  §  1.  Adde 
qu89  dixi  C.  de  Agricol/' 

§  260.  An  occurrence  related  by  Wicquefort,*  is  sometimes 
cited  as  a  recognition  of  the  same  doctrine  by  Poland  during  the 
period  of  her  independent  existence.'     It  in  feet  only  shows  that 
the  estates  of  Holland,  i.  e.,  the  government,  were  willing,  in  fa- 
vor of  a  powerful  nation,  to  construe  the  law  of  nations  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  weaker,  and  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  persons 
under  private  law,  as  explained  by  their  own  jurists.     A  certain 
Pole  left  his  own  country  and  went  into  Muscovy,  where  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  suite  of  an  ambassador  who  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Holland.     It  does  not  appear  that  in  Muscovy  he  had 
sold  himself  as  a  slave,  or  lost  the  status  of  a  freeman.'     Wic- 
quefort  says, — "  s'estoit  retiree  en  Moscovie  et  s'estoit  mis  ^  la 
suite  de  deux  Ambassadeurs  que  le  Czaar  envoyoit  en  Hollande  : 
mais  son  dessein  estoit  de  ne  retoumer  point  dans  un  pais,  oil 
tout  le  monde  est  esclave.     II  se  deroba  de  la  suite  des  Ambassa- 
deurs et  se  retira  chez  le  Kesident  de  Pologne  ;  qui,  craignant  ce 
qui  lui  arriva  depuis,  le  fit  evader.     Les  Muscovites  en  firent 
tant  de  bruit,  que  les  Estats  de  Hollande,  apr^s  avoir  fait  occu- 
per  toutes  les  avenues  de  la  maison,  y  firent  entrer  quelques 
officiers  et  soldats  pour  faire  la  recherche  du  fugitif.     lis  n'y 
trouv^rent  personne,  et  cependant  ils  firent  cet  affront  au  min- 
istre  public  du  roy  de  Pologne."     The  Polish  Ambassador  may 
be  supposed  to  have  held  that  a  slave  became  free  either  by 
being  in  Holland  or  by  being  within  the  house  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  native  country.     But  the  question  here,  appa- 
rently, was  one  of  allegiance,  not  of  personal  status. 

§  261.  Wicquefort  in   commenting  on  this,  thus  declares 

*  Ambassadeur  et  ses  Fnnctions,  par  M.  de  Wicquefort,  toL  I.,  p.  418. 

•  1  Phillimore,  p.  842. 

'  Ajb  the  caae  is  cited  b)r  some  writers,  e.  g.  Phillimore,  I,  e. 
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the  French  law  in  such  cases :  ^'  Le  Polonois  n'estoit  point 
esclave  n6  du  Czaar ;  et  s'il  Testoit  devenu  en  allant  demenrer 
en  Moscovie,  il  reconyra  sa  liberty  naturelle  en  mettant  le  pi6 
dans  un  }>ai8  qui  ne  noorrit  point  d'esclaves,  et  oil  on  ne  devroit 
point  scavoir  ce  que  c'est  que  de  servitude  ou  d'esclavage.  Les 
Jurisconsultes  Francois  disent,  que  Tair  de  France  est  si  bon  et  si 
b^nin^  que  d^s  qu'un  esclave  entre  dans  le  Boiaume,  mesme  k  la 
suite  d'un  ambassadeur,  il  ne  respire  que  liberty  et  la  recouyre 
aussi-tost." 

Bodin,  in  his  Bepublic,  book  1,  c.  5,  appears  to  be  the  oldest 
French  authority.  (Knolles'  transl.  London,  1606,  p.  42.) 
'^  But  in  France,  although  there  be  some  remembrance  of  old 
servitude,  yet  it  is  not  lawful  there  to  make  any  slave,  or  to  buy 
any  of  others :  insomuch  that  the  slaves  of  strangers,  so  soon  ^  ^7 
as  they  set  their  foot  within  France  become  frank  and  free  ;  as 
was  by  an  old  decree  of  the  court  of  Paris  detennined  against 
an  ambassador  of  Spain,  who  had  brought  a  slave  with  T^im 
into  France.'  And  I  remember  that  of  late  a  Geneva  merchant 
having  brought  with  him  unto  Thoulouze  a  slave  whom  he  had 
bought  in  Spain,  the  host  of  the  house,  understanding  the  mat- 
ter, persuaded  the  slave  to  appeal  unto  his  liberty.  The  mat- 
ter being  brought  before  the  magistrates,  the  merchant  was 
called  for :  the  Attorney  General,  out  of  the  records,  showed 
certain  ancient  privileges  given  (as  is  said)  unto  them  of  Thou- 
louze by  Theodosius  the  Great,  wherein  he  had  granted,  that 
slaves  so  soon  as  they  come  into  Thoulouze  should  be  free.  The 
merchant  alledging  for  himself  that  he  had  truly  bought  his 
slave  in  Spain,  and  so  was  afterward  come  to  Thoulouze,  from 

*  Bynkenhoek,  Dn  Jage  Competent  des  Ambassadeors,  (trandated  into  French 
bjBarDejrao,  and  pnblished  in  his  edition  of  Wioqoefort's  Ambassador,)  cb.  15,  §  8, 
refers  to  Albericus  Gentilis,  De  Jure  Belli,  Lib.  II,  and  this  passage  in  Bodin,  for  this 
case  of  setting  free  in  France  the  slave  of  an  Ambassador.  He  refers  to  Kirchener, 
(Legat.,  lib.  2,  c.  1,  nimu  238,)  as  disapproring  of  this.  Bynkenhoek  agrees  with 
him ;  but  their  objection  b  founded  on  the  priyileges  granted  to  Ambassadors  bj  in- 
ternational law.  Barbeyrac  says,  in  a  note,  that  the  decision  was  made — "  £n  verta 
de  l*iisage  net  en  France,  et  ailleors,  selon  lequel  on  esclave  devient  libre,  d^s  qa*il  a  mis 
le  pi6  dans  les  terres  da  pais.  Yoiez  les  antenrs,  cit6s  par^Groenewegen,  De  Legib. 
Abrog.  ad  tit.  Instil.,  I>e  hit  qui  tui  vel  alieni  Juris,  p.  5.  Mais  id  Teeclave,  en-qnuiti 
d^omme  appartenant  &  rAmbassadeor,  est  regards  comme  n'etant  point  dans  le  pais." 
But  this  objection  to  it  makes  the  precedent  stronger  in  the  case  of  private  persona. 

In  the  negro  case,  16  Causes  CeL  p.  12,  Loysd's  Inftitotes  is  cited  as  mentionisg 
the  same  or  a  ahnHar  case  oocnrring  in  1671. 

22 
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thence  to  go  home  to  Geneya,  and  so  not  to  be  bound  to  the 
laws  ofj  France.  In  the  end  he  requested  that  if  they  would 
needs  deal  so  hardly  with  him^  as  to  set  at  liberty  another  man's 
slave,  yet  they  should  at  least  restore  unto  him  the  money  he 
cost  him  :  whereunto  the  Judges  answered^  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter to  be  considered  of.  In  the  mean  time  the  merchant,  fear- 
ing lest  he  should  lose  both  his  dutiM  slave  and  his  money  also, 
of  himself  set  him  at  liberty,  yet  covenanting  with  him  that  he 
should  serve  him  so  long  as  he  lived."* 

In  the  French  edition,  Paris,  1577,  the  corresponding  pas- 
sage is  as  follows.  '^Et  me  sousvient  estant  en  Thoulouze 
qu'un  G^nevois,  y  passant,  fut  contraint  d'affranchir  un  esclave 
qu'il  avait  achept6  en  Espagne,  voyant  que  les  Capitouls  le  vou- 
loient  declarer  franc  et  libre,  tant  en  virtu  de  la  coustume  gene- 
rale  du  Royaume,  que  d'un  privilege  special,  que  TEmpereur 
Theodoze  le  Grand  leur  donna,  ainsi  quails  disaient,  que  tout 
esclave  mettant  le  pied  en  Tholouze  etait  franc ;  chose  toute- 
fbis  qui  n'est  pas  vrai-semblable."* 

In  the  argument  of  the  case  of  Jean  Boucaut  and  others, 
claimed  as  the  slaves  of  Yerdelin  in  the  French  Causes  Cel^ 
I  bres.  torn.  15,  p.  12,  a  case  is  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in 
1552,  at  the  siege  of  Metz,  where  a  demand  having  been  made  by 
the  Spanish  General,  for  a  slave  who  had  escaped  into  the  town, 
upon  M.  de  Guise  commanding  the  place,  the  latter,  "  fit  re- 
ponse  que  la  franchise  que  Tesclave  avoit  acquise  dans  la  ville 
de  Metz,  selon  Tancienne  et  bonne  coutume  de  France,  ne  lui 
permettoit  pas  de  le  lui  rendre." 

^  In  tbe  original,  after  this  mention  of  the  contract  for  a  life  serrice,  is  added — 
"  qui  est  une  chose  rejettc'e  en  terme  de  droit  '* — this  apparently  has  been  overloc^ed 
by  the  English  translator.  The  meaning  is  probably  &at  such  a  contract  would  not 
be  enforced  by  a  legal  tribunal. 

*  From  the  remainder  of  the  passage  it  appears  that  the  author's  doubt  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  correctness  of  the  rule,  but  to  its  origin  ;  that  is,  whether  it  was,  as  sup- 
posed, a  local  or  municipal  rule  derived  from  a  special  Imperial  decree.  He  argues 
that  no  Roman  colony  nor  even  Rome  itself  ever  had  such  a  privilege  in  the  times  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  refers  the  decision  to  the  general  custom  of  France — "  tant  en 
Tirtu  de  la  coustume  g6n6ra1e  du  Royaume.**  The  language  of  the  ordinance  of  Thou- 
louse  is  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Campbell,  19  Howard,  497,  and  his  ailment  rests  upon 
the  doctrine,  thus  repudiated  by  Bodin, — that  the  law  or  principle  was  derived  from 
'*  special  ordinances  or  charters." 

Two  other  instances  are  cited  by  M.  Tribaud  in  Causes  Cel&bres,  tom.  15,  pp.  81, 
83,  of  slaves  haiong  been  declared  firee  in  Thoulouse,  after  having  escaped  from  Spain. 
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Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  p.  254,  note,  says,  '*  It  ap- 
pears from  Boulainvilliers,  that  the  question  was  formerly 
much  agitated  in  the  French  courts  of  justice  :'  hut  in  the  In- 
stitutes Coustumi^res,  (puhlished  at  Paris,  1679,)  it  is  laid 
down  with  great  precision  that  a  slave  becomes  free  as  soon  as 
he  enters  the  French  territories  and  is  baptized.  "  Toutes  per- 
sonnes  sont  franches  en  ce  Boyaume,  et  si-tost  qu'un  esclave  a 
atteint  les  marches  d'iceluy  se  faisant  baptiser  est  affranchi/' 

In  a  treatise  entitled,  Bemarques  du  Droit  Francois,  &c., 
4to.  Paris,  1680,  par  M.  H.  M.  Advocat,  p.  11,  commenting  on 
the  title  De  Jure  Personarum^  it  is  said,  "  La  France  n'admet 
point  de  difference  des  personnes,  sgavoir  d'estre  libre  on  serf, 
car  par  la  loy  g^n^rale  de  ce  Boyaume  toutes  les  personnes  sont 
libres  et  franches  et  Ton  observe  le  premier  article  de  la  Cou- 
tume  de  Bourg.  qui  ordonne  de  la  sorte.  C'est  pourquoy  quand 
un  serf  et  un  esclave  se  refugie  en  France,  aussi-tost  qu'il  en  a 
atteint  les  marches  et  qu'il  s'est  fait  baptiser,  il  est  affranchy/'  * 

Argentr^,  tom.  I.  p.  4,  is  another  authority  cited,  1  Burge, 
p.  738,  to  the  effect  that  slaves  on  entering  France  became  free. 

§  262.  According  to  Heineccius,  in  a  note  as  editor  in  1726, 
Lugd.  Batav.  to  Vinnius'  Commentaries,  Lib.  I.  tit.  3,  the  law 
of  Germany  differed  from  that  of  France  and  Holland,  at  least 
in  respect  to  ftigitive  serfs.  After  referring  to  Bodin,  Charondas, 
Gudelin,  ZypsB,  etc.,  as  authority  for  escaped  slaves  becoming 
free, — "  Itaque,  in  Belgis  et  Gallia,  et  servi  ipso  jure  liberi  fiunt 

'  It  U  to  be  observed  that  at  this  time  serfdom,  as  the  condition  of  a  Christifla 
European,  still  existed  in  France.  The  aathor  of  the  work  last  cited  in  the  text  addi 
to  the  statement  there  quoted — *'  D  est  vraj  qa'en  Bonrgogne,  Q  j  a  des  mortaillablesy 
que  la  France  peat  appeUer  adJeetoB  gleba,  c*est  d  dire,  des  hommes  tellement  attach^ 
A  la  terre  qalls  ont  pris  par  emphiteose,  qa*ils  ne  la  penvent  quitter.  Ce  qui  est  un 
esp^oe  de  senritude."  And  Bodin,  at  the  page  last  cited,  sajs, — "  I  have  seen  the  Loid 
of  Uie  White  Rock  in  Gascongoe  claim  to  have  not  only  a  right  over  his  manumised 
fubjecta  and  also  that  they  were  bound  to  trim  his  vines,  to  till  his  g^unds,  to  mow 
his  meadows,  to  reap  and  thresh  his  com,  to  cany  and  recarry  whatsoever  he  should 
command  them,  to  repair  his  decayed  house,  to  pay  his  ransom,  and  also  the  four  ao« 
customed  payments  uaed  in  this  realm ;  but  also  that  if  without  his  leave  they  should 
change  their  dwelling  |daces  wherein  they  were  bom,  or  depart  out  of  his  land,  ha 
might  lead  them  home  again  in  a  halter ;  unto  all  which  the  aforesaid  services  hit 
manumised  people  yielded,  saving  unto  the  last,  which  by  a  decree  of  the  Parliament 
of  Thoulouse  was  cut  off,  as  prejudicial  unto  the  right  of  liberty.**  This  is  notioad 
in  argument  of  the  negro  case,  toL  15,  Causes  Celdbzes  (ed.  Amsterdam,  1766,)  p.  IL 
See  MaimmorU  in  Encyc  Fr.,  20  Howdl*s  State  Tr.  p.  1870.  An  edict  of  LonSt 
XYL,  1779,  was  for  ttia  abolition  of  this  kind  of  ferfdom. 
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eo  adyentatantes.  Ast  in  Gennania  non  Boltim  dominis  con- 
ceditor  at  possint  homines  proprios  vindicare,  etsi  eo  profiigerint 
ubi  ilia  Bervitus  non  eit  recepta  (vid.  Dan.  Mevii  ConsiL  jurid. 
de  statu  et  vindicatione  hominum  propr.)  verum  etiam-quibas, 
dam  locis,  ipso  jure  fiunt  send  quicimque  perigrini  eo  adveniunt^ 
emorandi  et  habitandi  causa,  veluti  in  Algonia,  ubi  ideo  sadpe 
auditur  paroemia  :  Die  Luft  macht  eigeriy  id  est,  ipse  aer  ho- 
mines proprios  facit.  Hert  de  homin.  propr.  sect.  3,  §  3.  Tale  et 
olim  Aiit  jus  Wildfangiatus  in  Palatinatu  electorali  et  provinciis 
vicinis,  de  quo  Londorp.  Act  Pub.  Continuat.  Lib.  10,  p.  126." 

By  the  private  international  law  of  these  provinces  then, 
the  peaceful  alien,  not  protected  by  some  special  treaty,  and  of 
whatever  condition  at  home,  was  regarded  either  as  a  stray  chat- 
tel which  the  lord  of  the  soil  might  appropriate,  or  an  enemy 
who  might  be  enslaved  ;  as  under  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Bo- 
man  law.  See  Ante,  p.  151,  note  2.  The  passage  indicates  a 
disregard  of  all  private  international  law  as  a  protection  for 
aliens,  whether  bond  or  free.  The  right  accorded  to  feudal 
lords  of  reclaiming  their  serfs,  was  an  effect  of  a  law  prevailing 
as  between  the  different  petty  sovereigns  recognized  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  German  empire,  at  a  time  when  feudal  bondage 
still  existed  in  the  respective  dominions  of  each.* 

§  263.  To  the  Flemish  and  French  authorities,  before  cited, 
so  far  as  they  justify  the  international  disallowance  of  the  mas- 
ter's claim  of  ownership,  it  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the 
distinction  of  race  which,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  was  described 
as  having  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century  acquired  recogni- 
tion in  universal  jurisprudence — ^the  law  of  nations — supporting 
the  chattel  slavery  of  Moors,  Negroes  and  Indians,  was  not  no- 
ticed, and  that  the  rule  given  by  these  authorities  should  be 
taken  to  apply  only  to  European  serfs,  bondsmen  under  feudal 

'  In  Dred  Scott's  case,  19th  Howard  495,  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  cites,  from  th« 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  a  rule  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  Chattel 
•laveiy  as  well  as  serfdom,  was  probably  then  prevailing  in  all  the  dominions  of 
this  Emperor.  See  AnU,  p.  159,  n.  Other  similar  laws  of  that  time  might  have 
been  cited.  "  Edam  Caroli  M.,  Ludovici  Pii  et  Lotharii  leges  de  sends  supersunt  in 
Lib.  44,  Car.  M.  et  Longob.  Imo  et  Guilielmi  SicilisB  Regis  et  Frederici  Imp.  ex- 
tant de  sends  fugitivis  oonstitutiones  m  plac,  Necgf.  Sed  ab  hoo  tempore  id  est  A.  C. 
1212,  aut  non  multo  seons,  Christiani  se  mutuo  in  serritntem  redigere  desieraiit*'  Hn- 
bema,  Prt^^ctumei,  lib.  L  tit.  IV .  6. 
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lords.  In  the  case  of  Jean  Boucaut  and  others^  claimed  as 
slaves  by  Verdelin,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1738,  (Causes  Celi- 
bres,  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1766,  torn.  15,  p.  30,)  M.  Tribaud,  the 
advocate  for  the  owner,  endeavors  to  limit  the  extent  of  the 
general  principle  according  to  the  distinction  of  race  ; — "  Le 
principe  est  vrai  dans  le  cas  ot  tout  autre  esclave  qu'un  esclave 
n^gre  arrivera  dans  ce  Royaume." 

Two  instances  of  the  application  of  the  same  rule  to  Moors 
or  Mohammedans  are  given  by  the  Procureur  du  Roi,  advocate 
for  the  negroes,  in  the  same  case,  p.  51,  "  Dans  le  Journal 
Chronologique  et  Historique  de  D.  Pierre  de  Saint  Romuel  on 
voit  qu'en  Tannic  1571  une  marchande  de  Normandie  ayant 
amen6  a  Bordeaux  plusieurs  Maures  pour  les  vendre,  le  Parle- 
ment  de  Guyenne,  par  un  arrSt  solemnel,  les  mit  tons  hors  de 
Tesclavage,  parceque  la  France,  m^re  de  liberty,  ne  permet 
aucun  esclave."  He  also  relates  that  in  the  time  of  Henri  III., 
the  Mohammedan  captives  held  as  galley  slaves  in  a  Spanish 
public  ship,  stranded  on  the  French  coast,  were  set  at  liberty 
by  the  king's  decree,  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protest  of  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

The  question  of  ownership  in  the  first  case  might,  from  the 
domicil  of  the  trader  and  her  intention  to  sell  in  France,  be  said 
to  have  belonged  to  internal,  not  international  private  law ; 
and  the  second  cannot  perhaps  be  properly  considered  a  judicial 
precedent,  since  it  was  a  direct  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  action  of  judicial  tribunals.* 

This  case  of  Boucaut  and  Verdelin,  whixjh  was  argued  be- 
fore the  French  admiralty,  is  the  only  one  similar  to  that  of 

'  There  is  an  Abr4g6  de  la  Repnbliqne  de  Bodin,  published,  London,  1755,  chez  Jean 
Nonne,  two  volnraes,  12mo.  The  preface  has  no  signature.  In  this  abridgment, 
L.  1,  c.  9,  it  is  said,  *'  La  France  *  *  elle  a  m^me  youlu  depnis,  que  tout  homme 
qui  mettroit  le  pied  sur  ses  terres  fut  libre  d^  ce  moment,  sans  faire  attention  qu'il 
est  contre  le  droit  dcs  gens  d^enlever  i  Tdtranger  passant  et  maitre  de  Tesclave,  un  bien 
qui  lui  appartient.  Les  famous  de  penser  sont  de  mode  chez  les  Francais  comme  les 
adjustments.     Lorsqu'une  opinion  saisit  les  esprits  elle  en  devient  I'idole." 

There  is  no  such  remark  in  the  unabridged  edition,  Paris,  1577,  fo.,  nor  can  anj 
similar  observation  be  found  in  KnoUes'  translation.  The  Abr6g6  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  President  de  Lavie,  which  he  afterwards  recast  and  published  in  1760,  under 
the  title — Des  corps  politiqnes  et  de  leurs  gouvemements.  (See  Brunet^s  Manuel  dn 
Libndre,  Tome  1,  p.  386.)  From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  introduced 
much  of  his  own  thought  into  the  abr6g6. 
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Somenet  and  to  the  Scotch  case  which  is  recorded  as  haying 
occurred  in  France. 

§  264  In  the  case  occurring  at  the  siege  of  Metz,  the  liber- 
ty of  the  escaped  slave  was  declared  to  be  the  legal  effect  of  the 
general  customary  law  of  the  kingdom — Fancienne  et  bonne 
coutume  de  France.  In  those  mentioned  by  Bodin,  occurring 
in  Paris  and  Thoulouse,  the  freedom  was  claimed  under  certain 
special  grants  to  those  cities,  declaring  that  slaves  escaping  into 
their  municipal  jurisdictions  should  thereby  become  free.  The 
daves  of  Yerdelin  were  also  in  Paris,  and  it  is  important  to  dis^ 
tinguish  whether  the  judicial  decision  in  their  favor  was  made 
under  the  charter  of  Paris,  regarded  as  a  legislative  act,  alter- 
ing a  rule  of  the  customary  unwritten  law  of  the  land,  or  was 
based  on  the  latter  and  general  principles  of  private  interna- 
tional law  therein  contained. 

Mr.  Justice  Campbell  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  19th  Howard's 
Bep.,  p.  497,  after  citing  the  cases  mentioned  by  Bodin,  ob- 
serves, ^^  The  decisions  were  made  upon  special  ordinances  or 
charters,  which  contained  positive  prohibitions  of  slavery,  and 
where  liberty  had  been  granted  as  a  privilege  ;  and  the  history 
of  Pans  furnishes  but  little  support  for  the  boast  that  she  was  a 
"  scLcrO'Sancta  civitas/*  where  liberty  always  had  an  asylum,  or 
for  the  ^^  self-complacent  rhapsodies  "  of  the  French  advocates, 
in  the  case  of  Verdelin,  which  amused  the  grave  lawyers  who 
argued  the  case  of  Somerset.^  The  case  of  Verdelin  was  de- 
cided upon  a  special  ordinance,  which  prescribed  the  conditions 
on  which  West  India  slaves  might  be  introduced  into  France, 
and  which  had  been  disregarded  by  the  master." 

It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  the  daim  of  Verde- 
lin was  based  upon  a  special  ordinance,  &c.,  or  that  claims  like 
that  of  Verdelin  might  have  been  supported  by  the  special  ordi- 

'  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  and  '*  the  grave  lawyers  who  aigned  thecase  of  Somerset," 
may  have  had  good  canse  to  undervalue  the  character  of  Paris  as  an  asylum  for  lib- 
erty ;  in  view  of  the  acts  of  arbitrary  power  which  had  occurred  there  at  various  times. 
But  the  political  or  civil  misfortune  of  the  Parisians  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  on 
the  question  of  legal  ttatus^  as  a  question  of  international  law.  Compare  atUe,  §  47, 
and  note.  "  The  force  of  these  examples  is  not  weakened  by  the  reflection  that  they 
were  furnished  by  what  was  at  the  time  an  undeniably  despotic  state."  1  Phillimore, 
p.  842. 
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nance.  The  case  was  decided  in  &vor  of  the  freedom  of  the  ne- 
groes, upon  the  unwritten  or  common  law  of  France,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  authorities  and  precedents  before  cited,  taking 
effect  in  the  failure  of  the  master  to  bring  his  claim  within  the 
protection  of  positive  legislation — the  edict  of  Louis  XV., 
1716 — allowing  a  certain  class  of  French  colonial  subjects  to 
bring  their  slaves  into  France  under  certain  limitations.'  The 
detention  on  the  part  of  the  master  wcis  sought  to  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  substantially  complied  with  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  edict  of  1716  ;  and  further,  while  it  was  ad- 
mitted that,  under  the  customary  or  unwritten  law  of  the  king- 
dom, foreign  slaves  or  the  slaves  of  foreigners  would  become  free 
by  being  brought  into  France,  it  was  also  urged  that  the  right 
of  the  French  colonist  rested  on  the  juridical  will  of  the  naiional 
sovereignty  expressed  in  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  1615,  known 
as  the  Code  Noir,  and  was  therefore  a  legal  right  in  every  part ' 
of  the  French  empire  ;  that  the  edict  of  Louis  XV.,  1716,  only 
gave  additional  protection  to  that  right  in  certain  cases,  but 
never  had  the  effect  of  destroying  it,  and  that  therefore  no 
French  tribunal  could  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  such  colo- 

'  Therefore  the  language  of  Mr.  Justioe  Campbell  on  page  499  of  the  Report,  U  ' 
open  to  material  exception,  where  he  says — **  This  sentence  [in  Somerset's  case,]  it 
distingnishable  from  those  cited  from  the  French  courts  [apparently  intending  to  in- 
chide  the  case  of  Verdelin's  slavesl  in  this :  that  there  positive  prohibitions  existed 
against  slavery,  and  the  right  to  freedom  was  conferred  on  the  immigrant  slave  by 
positive  law ;  whereas  here/  &c. 

The  preamble  to  the  edict  shows  that  the  prevailing  doctrine  had  been  that  in  suck 
oases  slaves  became  free  bv  the  unwritten  law,  **  Comme  nous  avons  £t6  inform6s  qu« 
pluaieurs  habitants  de  nos  isles  de  TAmdrique  desirent  envoyer  en  France  quelques-nna 
de  lenrs  esclaves,  pour  les  oonfirmer  dans  les  instructions  et  dans  les  exercises  de  notra 
religion,  et  pour  leur  faire  apprendre  quelque  art  et  metier,  dont  les  colonies  reeev* 
roient  beaucoup  de  utility,  par  le  retour  de  ces  esclaves :  mais  que  ces  habitans  crai^ 
nent  que  les  esclaves  ne  pr6tendent  ^tre  libres  en  arrivant  en  France,  ce  qui  pouvoil 
causer  anx  dits  habitants  une  perte  considerable  et  les  detoumer  dun  object  auflrf 
pieux  et  aussi  utile."  Provision  b  then  made  by  Art  2,  3,  that  the  colonists  may 
bring  with  them  slaves,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  ;  being  reqnu^d  to  obtain  permit 
sion  from  the  governor  in  the  colony,  and  also  to  register  themselves  in  the  district  of 
disembarkation  in  France.  Tho  5Ui  article  is  as  follows,  "  Les  esclaves  n^gres,  d« 
Fun  et  de  Tautre  sexe,  qui  seront  conduits  en  France  par  leur  maitres,  ou  qui  seront  pw 
eux  envoy^,  ne  pourront  pr6tendre  avoir  acquis  leur  ]ibert6,  sous  pr^texte  de  leur  ar- 
riv6e  dans  le  Royamne,  et  seront  tenus  de  retoumer  dans  nos  colonies  quand  lew 
maitres  le  jugezont  k  propos.  Mab  faute  par  les  mutres  des  esclaves  d'observer  let 
formalit^s  prescrites,  par  les  precedens  articles^  les  dits  esclaves  seront  libres,  et  ne  pour- 
ront etre  reclam^.**  M.  Denisart,  Decisions  NouveUes,  tit  N^u,  as  cited  by  Mr. 
Hargrave  in  20  Howell's  State  Trials,  p.  28,  n.,  appears  to  have  considered  the  edict, 
in  protecting  the  master's  right,  as  an  alteration  of  the  oommon  law  in  France. 
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niFt,  whatever  mi^t  be  the  mle  of  prnrate  inteniatioiuil  law 
oontained  in  the  costoimuy  law  of  France  ap jdkaUe  to  aliens 
and  their  slaves.^ 

In  1758,  Frandaqne,  a  negro  slaye  bought  bjr  his  master  in 
Hindostan,  was  brought  by  him  to  France.  Frandsqne  claimed 
his  liberty :  his  master  contended  that  he  had  carefiilly  fulfilled 
the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  ^^  Code  Noir ;  **  it  was  answered 
that  this  law  only  affected  Afiican  and  American  slayes,  and 
could  not  be  extended  to  the  East  Indies.  The  slave  obtained 
his  liberty.' 

S  265.  I^  then,  at  a  date  shortly  before  the  American  Bevo- 
lution,  the  practice  of  British  and  European  judicial  tribunals 
and  the  writings  of  private  jurists  indicated  any  rule  respecting 
the  international  recognition  of  the  right  of  an  alien  owner  and 
the  co-relative  obligation  of  his  slave  existing  under  the  law  of 

'  Tribmd,  for  the^maeter,  saji,  15,  CO.,  p.  30,  "  On  ne  oonnoH point, fl  est  Timi, 
d'escUye  en  Fnmce,  et  qmoonqoe  a  mis  le  pi«d  dans  oe  Royanme  est  gratifi^  de  la 
liberty  Mais  quelle  est  Tapplici^on,  et  qn'eUe  est  la  distinction,  dn  pnndpe  ?  Le 
pnncipe  est  vrai  dans  le  cas  o6  toot  antre  esclave  qa*an  esclave  n^gre  anmrera  dans  oe 
Royanme."  Bnt  he  then  proceeds  to  limit  the  exception  still  fnrther,  applying  it  oolj 
to  slayes  domiciled  in  the  French  colonies^  He  does  not  even  aUow  the  ri^t  to  a 
French  merchant  arriviiig  in  the  kingdom  with  savages  whom  he  should  claim  to  be 
his  slaves.  **  Par  exemple,  qu'nn  estranger,  qn'mi  n^ociant  Francois,  arrive  dans  ca 
Royaame  avec  des  sanvages  qn^  pr6tendera  6tre  ses  esclaves :  qn*an  Elspagnol,  qu*an 
Anglois  vienne  en  oe  Royaome,  avec  des  esdaves  n^gres  dependans  des  colonies  de  sa 
nation ;  voiU  le  cas  dans  leqnel  par  la  loi,  par  le  privilege  de  la  franchise  de  ce  Roy- 
anme,  la  chatne  de  F^sclavage  se  biisera,  et  la  liberty  sera  acqnise  k  de  pareila 
esclaves.**    And  to  the  same  e£fect  on  p.  26. 

*  1  Phillimore's  Intemat  Law,  p.  842,  citing  Denisart,  D^ciaons  Konvelles,  torn  lil^ 
p.  406,  tit   Niffre,  n.  45. 

From  some  of  the  Flemish  and  French  anthorities  which  have  already  been  cited, 
it  appears  that  the  condition  of  absolnte  slavery  was  lawful  in  Spain  and  Portugal  da- 
ring 16th  and  17th  centuries.  Absolute  slavery,  as  a  condition  distinct  from  serfdom 
or  vassalage,  is  recognized  in  Las  Siete  Partidaa.  (A.  D.,  1308),  Part  IV.,  tit.  21, 
L  L — **  Son  tres  maneras  de  siervos ;  la  primera  es  de  los  que  cattvan  en  tiempo  de 
gnerra  seyendo  enemigos  de  la  fo ;  la  secnnda  es  de  los  que  nascen  de  las  siervas :  la 
teroera  es  quando  algnno  que  es  libre  se  dexa  vender.* 

From  the  following  it  would  appear  that  slavery  had  become  unknown  in  Spanish 
Iftw,  except  as  the  condition  of  a  negro  domiciled  in  the  Indies.  Asso  and  Manuel, 
Institutes^  &c.  Johnston*s  transl.  of  &  6th  ed.  Book  I.,  tit  v.,  c.  1.  "  With  regard 
to  their  civil  state  or  capacity,  men  are  considered,  1,  as  natural  bom  subjects  of  their 
kingdoms,  and  as  aliens  or  foreigners ;  2,  as  nobles,  persons  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
Bobflity  (hidalgos),  knights  (caballeros)  and  plebeians  ;  3,  as  laymen  and  ecclesias- 
tics. The  distinction  into  free  men  and  slaves,  which  is  found  in  our  law  in  p.  4,  tit 
21  and  22,  is  not  now  observed  or  acknowledged,  unless  it  be  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
groes employed  in  the  Indies  in  working  the  mines,  or  held  in  slavery  by  private  in- 
^viduals,  but  even  as  regards  this  circumstance,  it  is  foreign  to  this  treatisa" 

In  Denmark,  negro  slaveiy  wonld  probably  have  been  recognized  under  the  code 
of  Christian  V.,  aheady  cited,  Ante,  p.  291. 
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their  domicil,  that  rule  was,  it  would  seem,  that  in  a  country 
wherein  the  condition  of  slavery  could  not  exist  as  an  effect  of 
the  internal  or  local  law,  or  wherein  no  domiciled  subject  of 
whatever  race  or  complexion  could  be  held  in  slavery,  the  co- 
relative  rights  and  obligations  of  masters  and  slaves,  domiciled 
in  other  countries,  could  not  be  protected  and  enforced  by  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  forum. 

§  266.  A  passage  has  herein  been  noted  from  the  President 
de  Lavie's  Abr6g6  of  Bodin's  Republic,  in  which  the  author 
of  the  abridgment  says,— objecting  to  what  he  admits  was  the 
judicial  practice  in  France, — that  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations  to  take  fit)m  the  stranger,  passing  through  the  country 
and  being  the  master  of  a  slave,  a  property  (un  bien)  which 
belongs  to  him. 

If  any  other  juristical  authority  of  an  earlier  date  than  Som- 
erset's case  is  extant,  thus,  in  terms,  maintaining  the  claim  of 
the  owner  when  in  a  foreign  country,  it  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  jurists  whose  research  has,  since  that 
time,  been  directed  to  these  inquiries. 

There  are,  however,  certain  passages  in  the  treatises  of  Gro- 
tius,  Pufendorff  and  Vattel  which  have  been  cited,  in  recent 
cases,  as  sustaining  the  same  doctrine  ;  the  doctrine  thus  enun- 
ciated being  at  the  same  time  supposed  to  operate  as  private 
law  ;  that  is,  a  rule  by  which  the  rights  and  duties  of  private 
persons  might  be  determined  by  judicial  tribunals. 

These  writers  must  be  taken  to  have  been  of  no  less  authori- 
ty shortly  before  the  date  of  Somerset's  case  than  they  are  at 
present,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  examine  here,  what  the  doc- 
trine is  which  they  support,  and  how  far  they  may  have  con- 
sidered it  applicable  to  questions  of  personal  status.* 

§  267.  These  authors,  it  will  be  recollected,  proposed  to 
write  of  the  law  of  nations  regarded  as  that  rule  of  which  na- 
tions, in  their  political  personality,  are  the  subjects  ;  being  a  law 

*  Pufendorff  8  Treatise  de  Jure  Nat.  ei  Gen.,  waa  publiBhed  about  1672,  a  transla- 
tion in  French  appeared  in  1712,  if  not  earlier,  and  an  English  version  in  1717.  The 
work  of  Vattel  on  the  Law  of  Nations  first  appeared  in  1758;  a  posthnmons  edition 
with  the  author^s  manuscript  notes  in  1778.  Tlie  principal  English  version  was  publish* 
•din  1797. 
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in  the  imperfect  sense.  The  rights  which  they  define  are  rights 
belonging  to  nations,  in  respect  to  other  nations  and  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  duties  are  the  duties  of  nations,  towards  oth^ 
nations  and  their  subjects. 

This  is  more  particularly  true  of  Yattel/  whose  writings  are 
most  relied  upon  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  above  stated. 
The  passages  in  his  treatise  which  have  been  cited  to  sustain  it, 
are  in  Book  II.,  chapters  8,  9,  and  10  ;  on  reference  to  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  holds  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  state,  under 
the  law  of  nations,  to  allow  the  subjects  of  other  states  a  transit 
or  passage  through  its  territories  with  their  property,  and  that, 
correlatively,  the  subjects  of  any  one  state  have  a  right  to  pass 
through  the  territories  of  other  states,  with  their  property. 

This  right,  in  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  one  state,  he 
describes  as  existing  in  two  conditions  or  degrees  ;  corresponding 
to  two  different  degrees  of  duty  in  all  other  states,  thus — 

a.  There  is  a  right  in  private  persons,'  founded  in  their  ne- 
cessities or  circumstances,  which  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  of 
a  state  to  allow  strangers  to  enter  and  leave,  and  sometimes  to 
pass  through  its  territory,  and  to  carry  with  them  such  property 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  objects  in  respect  to  which  their 
entry  or  transit  is  necessary.' 

b.  There  is  a  less  perfect  right,  arising  out  of  circumstances 
in  which  a  less  imperative  duty  is  laid  by  the  law  of  nations 
upon  states,  requiring  them  to  allow  what  Vattel  denominates 
"  innocent  passage "  to  strangers  and  their  merchandise,  even 
when  no  such  necessity  exists  as  in  the  former  case  ;  thus  giv- 
ing a  correlative  right  to  such  strangers,  to  enter  and  leave  or 
to  pass  through  the  territory  with  their  property.* 

'  See  Vattel,  Preliminaries,  §§  1,  2,  3. 

*  The  persons  spoken  of  here  are  private  indiyidnals  ;  a  large  part  of  the  discus- 
sions of  the  older  writers  on  the  right  of  transit,  refers  to  the  passage  of  armies  and 
bodies  of  men  having  a  political  nnitj  and  national  character.  Pnf.,  B.  III.,  o.  3,  § 
5;  Grotius,  L.  H,  c.  2.  Vattel  also  speaks  of  such  cases.  B.  II.,  §§  116-124,  in 
ch.  IX. 

■  Vattel,  B.  n.,  §  123,  in  ch.  IX.,  §  135,  in  ch.  X. 

*  Vattel.  B.  n.,  §§  132-4,  in  ch.  X. 

Pufend.  B.  III.,  c  3,  §86,  *'  Among  these  matters  of  harmless  profit  which  na- 
tare  engages  us  to  allow  freely  to  all  men,  Grotins  reckons  the  permitting  goods  and 
merchandise  to  be  carried  throogh  our  dominions.**    Pufendorff  and  Grotius  seem  to 
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§  268.  The  extent  of  the  rights  of  strangers  under  this  rule 
is  further  defined  by  Yattel,  when  he  shows  what  the  state,  in 
view  of  its  duty  in  this  respect,  may  not  do,  and  from  what  por- 
tions of  the  ordinary  powers  of  sovereignty  such  strangers  are 
exempted.  Thus  he  says  that  the  stranger  is  still  a  member  of 
his  own  nation  and  treated  as  such,  (B.  U.,  §  107  :)  the  state 
cannot  claim  any  power  over  the  person  of  the  foreigner,  that 
is,  to  detain  his  person  within  its  territorial  dominion,  except 
where  he  violates  its  laws,  (§  108  :)  it  cannot  require  of  him  those 
personal  services  which  it  may  require  of  its  own  citizens,  he  is 
not  subject  to  those  "  laws  which  have  relation  to  the  title  of 
citizen  or  subject  of  the  state,"  (§  101,)  that  is,  the  law  which 
determines  the  rights  and  duties  of  private  persons  in  a  relation 
between  them  and  the  state  regarded  as  their  sovereign.  ^^  He 
cannot  indeed  be  subject  to  those  burdens  that  have  only  a  rela- 
tion to  the  quality  of  citizen,"  (§  106.) 

Andj  as  regards  the  duty  of  the  state  towards  the  stranger 
in  relations  with  respect  to  things,  the  state  does  not  acquire 
over  the  property  which  he  has  with  him,  nor  even  over  what 
he  may  there  acquire,  the  same  power  which  it  has  in  respect 
to  the  property  of  a  citizen,  (§  109.)  The  property  which  he 
brings  with  him  does  not  cease  to  belong  to  him,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  come  to  a  foreign  country,  (§  109  :)  the  state, 
in  reference  to  which  he  is  an  alien,  cannot  take  it  away,  nor 
attach  burdensome  conditions  to  its  possession  or  enjoyment ; 
and  he  is  not  subject  to  pay  ordinary  taxes  levied  on  citizens, 
but  only  such  as  are  laid  for  public  improvements  of  which  he, 
in  common  with  the  citizen,  has  the  benefit,  such  as  tolls,  on 
rivers  and  roads,  harbor  duties,  &c.,  (§  132-144.)  * 

Not  only  is  the  right  of  the  stranger,  as  a  private  person,  to 
be  respected,  but  his  property  is  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  of  which  he  is  citizen,  §  104,  81  :  in  con- 
found the  riffLt  on  a  general  right  in  all  mankind  to  um  the  earth  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce, and  tney  limit  the  right  of  bringing  property  to  cases  where  it  is  brought  for 
gain.  Pufendorff  connects  the  inquixy  with  the  propriety  of  markets  oftke  gtaphf  to 
which,  in  some  countries^  foreign  traders  were  then  restricted ;  being  also  obliged  to 
buy  of,  and  sell  to  citizens  only. 

'  ALd  Puf  B.  III.,  c  8,  §  6,  discusses  the  question  of  levies  on  passing  rivers  and 
•traits ;  such  as  the  Danish  Sound  levies. 
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flequeooe  of  whicli  its  posBeasioii,  after  his  decease  in  the  £>ieign 
ooontnr,  is  to  be  detennined  not  by  its  laws,  bat  bj  those  of  the 
fonner,  (§  109-113.) 

§  269.  No  mention  is  made  of  slaTes,  as  pioperty  or  other- 
wise, by  Vattel :  bat  taking  the  term  '^  law  of  nations,"  as  osed 
bj  Lavie,  to  be  eqoiralait  to  the  same  tenn  as  nsed  by  Vattd, 
i.  e.,  as  a  hkw  acting  on  natk>ns  as  its  sabjects,  the  propositioQ 
of  the  former — ^that  it  is  contraiy  to  the  law  of  nations  to  take 
fitHn  the  stranger  a  property  which  belongs  to  him — ^is  eqoally 
maintained  by  the  latter. 

But  to  whaterer  degree  this  maxim  may  limit  the  power  of 
a  state,  in  reference  to  strangers,  there  most  be  some  standard^ 
incladed  in  the  rale,  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  property.  The 
daty  of  the  state  and  the  correlative  right  being  created  by  in- 
ternational law,  a  law  acting  on  nations  as  its  subjects,  the 
standard  of  property  or  the  definition  of  property,  mast  be  one 
incladed  in  that  law.^  And  so  far  as  these  writers,  Pafendorff, 
Vattel,  and  others,  are  relied  on  as  the  authority  for  the  rule, 
their  definition  or  description  of  property  is  receivable  in  inter- 
preting the  rule. 

§  270.  Now  Vattel  and  Pufendorff  are  among  those  who 
assume  the  existence  of  a  law  of  nature  ;  that  is,  a  law  which 
they,  individually,  derive  a  prioriy*  which  they  declare  is  the 
law  binding  on  all  mankind,  and  they  define  the  law  of  nations 
to  be  the  same  law  applied  to  nations,  states,  or  independent 
sovereignties,  as  its  subjects.'  It  would  appear  therefore  that 
the  opinion  of  these  authors,  as  to  what  is,  or  is  not  property  by 
the  law  of  nature,  must  be  received  in  applying  a  rule  stated 
by  them  as  acting  on  nations  as  its  subjects.  If  these  authon 
do  not  recognize  men  as  things  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  if  they 
declare  that  all  natural  persons  have,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
rights  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  legal  quality  of  thifigs — 

'  Nothing  being  said  to  imply  that  it  is  determined  hj  the  national  law  of  a 
single  state.  The  criterion  is  therefore  independent  both  of  the  criterion  of  propertf 
in  the  state  wherein  the  claimant  is  a  foreigner,  and  that  whose  citizen  or  subject 
he  is. 

*  Compare  ante,  p.  16,  note  4. 

*  Vattel,  Prelun.,  S§  4,  & 
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the  objects  of  action,  or  objects  of  possession  and  property- 
then  no  nation,  as  a  subject  of  the  role  above  stated,  is  bound 
to  recognize  any  natural  person  as  a  chattel  or  thing,  the  object 
of  property  or  possession.  Vattel  makes  no  mention  of  slavery 
in  his  works,  and,  in  sec.  4  of  the  Preliminaries,  «says  :  ^^  It  is  a 
settled  point  with  writers  on  the  natural  law  that  all  men  in- 
herit from  nature  perfect  liberty  and  independence,  of  which 
they  cannot  be  deprived  without  their  own  consent/'* 

§  271.  This  criterion  for  determining  whether  Vattel  and 
PufendorjQF  intended,  in  using  the  term  property  in  a  rule  of  in- 
ternational law,  to  recognize  property  in  slaves,  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  decide  question  so  &r  as  the  rule  refsts  upon  their  au- 
thority. But  if  the  rule  is  received  independently  of  any  par- 
ticular jurist,  and  if  it  is  proper,  in  matters  of  lawy  to  reject  all 
a  priori  statements  of  a  law  of  nature,  still  a  standard  of  what 
is  or  is  not  property,  embraced  in  international  law^  must  some- 
where exist.  This  can  only  be  the  law  of  nature  derived  a 
posteriori^  or  those  definitions,  rules,  maxims,  &c.,  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  have  been  recognized  by  nations  (whether  they 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  so  recognized.)  And  this  is  nothing 
else  than  universal  jurisprudence  or  the  law  of  nations,  in  that 
sense,  which  may  enter  into  public  international  law  as  well  as 
into  private  international  law.' 

This  law  of  nations,  universal  jurisprudence,  is  changeable  ; 
80  that  the  applicability  of  the  rule  above  stated  to  a  question 
of  personal  condition  or  status,  at  the  time  referred  to,  would 
depend  upon  the  question — whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  chaUd 
slavery  of  natural  persons  was  or  was  not  customarily  recognized 
by  nations  in  their  respective  municipal  (national)  laws. 

§  272.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  view,  the  question  of  the 
right  of  a  stranger  to  hold  slaves  as  property  or  chattels,  under 

*  Pnfendorff  considers  the  legal  nature  of  slavery  yery  folly  in  B.  III.,  c.  8,  §  6. 
B.  VL,  c.  8,  §§  2,  8,  taking  the  same  view;  while  admitting  the  lawfulness  of  bon- 
dage or  slavery  of  legal  persons.  In  B.  IV.,  c.  4,  treating  of  the  origin  of  dominion  or 
property,  he  ascribes  it  to  human  compact  or  institution ;  but,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  he 
there  means  the  right  of  private  property  as  opposed  to  community,  not  the  distinction 
of  property  from  persons. 

*  Compare  ante,  §§  10,  19,  49;  and  see  1  Phillimore  Int.  Law,  g  228,  and  Ap- 
pendix L 
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the  rule  laid  down  by  Yattel,  is  almost  identical  with  that 
which,  it  has  herein  been  supposed,  would  have  existed  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  British  empire  during  the  colonial  period  ; 
— ^whether  the  right  of  the  master,  of  British  race  or  descent, 
in  respect  to  his  African  or  Indian  slave,  was  a  '^  common  law 
right,''  or  incidental  to  the  common  law  right  of  property  and 
to  be  supported,  as  such,  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  In  each 
case  the  question  is  of  the  recognition  of  slavery  in  universal 
jurisprudence,  the  historical  law  of  nations. 

The  support  given  to  slavery  by  this  international  rule  of 
transit  J  considered  in  this  connection,  will  therefore  be  herein- 
after ascertained,  when  pursuing  the  inquiry,  how  far  slavery 
could  be  supported  by  recognition  of  the  common  law  right  of 
the  master. 

§  273.  But,  aside  from  this  question  of  what  shall  or  shall 
not  be  considered  property y  Vattel  does  not  say  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state's  duty,  created  under  international  law,  the 
law  of  the  state  will  not  affect  the  stranger  in  his  person  or 
property  ;  or  that  his  relations  towards  other  persons,  either  in 
respect  to  persons  or  in  respect  to  things  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  law  of  the  state  in  which  he  is  found.  On  the  contrary,  he 
states  that,  with  the  exceptions  already  mentioned,  the  general 
private  law  of  the  forum  applies  to  strangers  as  well  as  citizens, 
or  as  he  says,  ^^  the  general  laws  made  to  maintain  good  order 
and  which  have  no  relation  to  the  title  of  citizen  or  of  subject 
of  the  state,"  &c.  (B.  II.,  §  101.)  And  although  in  this  place 
the  thought  of  the  author  was  principally  directed  to  that  part 
of  the  laws  which  maintains  good  order  by  a  system  of  police 
and  punishment,  yet  the  whole  passage  shows  that  in  these 
"  general  laws  "  he  intended  to  include  that  law  which  decides 
on  the  possession  and  security  of  property,  or  what  is  sometimes 
called  '*  the  law  of  meum  et  tuum." 

In  the  next  section,  (§  103),  Vattel  declares,  "For  the 
same  reason,  [i.  e.,  this  subjection  to  the  "general  laws,"]  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  between  foreigners  or  between  a  foreigner 
and  a  citizen,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  judge  of  the  place, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place." 
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§  274.  Thus  far  in  this  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  these 
foreign  publicists,  the  right  of  the  stranger  has  been  considered 
as  one  existing  under  public  international  law,  or  in  other  words, 
as  a  right  correlative  to  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  state.  But, 
according  to  the  principles  which  have  been  stated  in  the  first 
and  second  chapters,  these  duties  and  their  correspondmg  rights 
are  not  within  the  sphere  of  judicial  tribunals,  determining  the 
rights  and  duties  of  private  persons,  whether  citizens  or  for- 
eigners. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  second  chapter  that  there  is 
much,  in  the  treatises  on  private  international  law  or  the  con- 
flict of  laws,  to  justify  the  idea  that  a  court  is  to  regulate  its 
conduct  by  public  international  law  and  to  determine  the  rights 
of  private  persons,  by  first  ascertaining  what  the  duty  of  the 
state  is  under  international  law.      Supposing  then  that  this 
may  be  done,  that  strangers  may,  under  this  international  rule 
of  transit,  have  a  right  as  against  the  state,  yet  it  would  seem 
that  a  tribunal  could  recognize  it  only  when  correlative  to  an 
absolute  duty  on  the  part  of  the  state.     Now,  according  to  Yat- 
tel's  distinction,  no  nation  is  bound  by  international  law  to  ad- 
mit strangers  with  their  property  in  all  possible  circumstances. 
The  ordinary  entry  and  departure  of  strangers  is  not,  according 
to  Vattel,  founded  on  a  right  and  duty  thus  imperatively  justi- 
fied by  international  law.     It  is  only  in  circumstances  creating 
some  degree  of  necessity  that  the  duty  is  created  for  the  state, 
and  the  nature  of  the  property  that  may  be  introduced  under 
the  correlative  right  is  restricted  by  those  circumstances.     It 
would  seem  that  the  courts  can  recognize  slave  property  in  such 
cases  only  ;  if  its  recognition  is  to  depend  on  this  rule  of  inter- 
national law  ;  and  that  the  ordinary  or  '^  innocent  passage,' 
which  is  not  accorded  in  view  of  any  such  obligation,  does  not 
give  the  stranger,  being  the  master  of  a  slave,  any  such  exemp- 
tion from  the  laws  of  the  forum.* 

'  Pufendorff^  B.  III.,  c.  8,  §  6.  **  For,  truly  speaking,  the  law  of  bamanity  does 
Dot  seem  to  oblige  us  to  grant  passage  to  any  other  goods  except  such  as  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  support  of  their  life  to  whom  they  are  thus  conveyed."  And 
m  §  7, — *'  as  the  case  is  very  different  whether  a  man  desires  way  through  my 
grounds,  because  without  this  privilege  he  would  be,  as  it  were,  excluded  from  the 
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§  275.  It  is  the  palpable  impossibility  of  determining  a  right 
in  private  persons,  when  the  corrdatiye  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
state  i^  indeterminable,  that  has  originated  a  juristical  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  comity  as  commonly  understood  ;  the  comity 
of  the  nation  applied,  by  the  court, /or  the  nation  :  the  court  in 
that  case  determining  how  far  the  state  ought  to  admit  the 
laws  of  other  states  to  take  effect  on  persons  and  things  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  former.^ 

If  a  state  or  a  govemment  which  had  allowed  strangers  to 
enter  its  territory  and  which  had  not  exercised  any  control  over 
them  should  permit  its  citizens,  as  private  individuals,  to  injure 
them  in  person  or  in  property,  that  state  or  government  would 
not,  of  course,  be  fulfilling  the  duty  defined  by  VatteL  Btit 
when  strangers  appear  before  judicial  tribunals,  claiming  rights 
or  being  required  to  perform  certain  duties,  the  judicial  and 
administrative  officers  of  the  state  do  not  direct  their  conduct 
in  view  of  any  particul^  duty  of  the  state  towards  the  stran- 
gers. The  courts  have  only  to  apply  a  rule  of  action  for  private 
persons  derived  from  the  wiU  of  the  state  without  reference  to 
the  duties  of  the  state.  The  question  before  them  may  be, 
whether  the  state  does  or  does  not  will  that  they  should  recog- 
nize the  relations  of  the  stranger  as  they  would  exist  in  the 
place  of  his  domiciL  In  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  state  on 
this  point,  they  may,  in  the  absence  of  positive  legislation,  refer 
to  the  usage  and  practice  of  other  nations  in  like  cases,  (that 
is,  to  what  they  have  done,  not  to  what  they  ought  to  do,)  and 
to  the  writings  of  private  jurists  so  £Eir  as  they  are  expository 
of  that  practice.' 

Yattel,  as  has  been  shown,  says  that  the  law  determining 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  foreigners  is  the  law  of  the  forum 
of  jurisdiction.  This  proposition  is  strictly  true,  as  a  propo- 
sition oipvblic  international  law.  The  law  which  the  judicial 
tribunal  must  apply,  is  part  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  of 

world  and  confined  to  aolitnde,  or  because  he  could  not  otherwise  carry  off  the  finit 
of  his  own  land ;  and  whether  he  makes  the  same  demand  purely  to  shorten  his  pat- 
sage,  and  imposes  a  burthen  upon  my  estate^  not  to  relieve  his  own  necessity,  bat  to 
promote  his  convenience  and  ease." 

'  AfiU,  p.  78»  74.  *AmU,  %  98. 
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the  fonim,  since  it  exists  or  is  law  by  the  juridical  will  of  the 
sovereign  of  that  forum  independently  of  the  will  of  every  other 
state  or  sovereign.  The  just  limits  of  his  subject  did  not  allow 
Yattel  to  go  further  and  explain  the  duties  of  judicial  tribunals. 
This  would  have  been  entering  the  limits  of  private  interna- 
tional law.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  would  have 
said  that  the  tribunal  could  never  recognize  legal  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  law  of  a  foreign  state. 

§  276.  The  general  principles  considered  in  the  second  chap- 
ter will  operate  in  cases  wherein  there  is  no  precedent.  But 
the  courts  may  always  refer  to  the  international  practice  of 
other  countries^  which  they  may  assume  indicates  a  customary 
law  prevailing  in  all  countries,  their  own  included.  When 
such  customary  law  has  been  ascertained  the  courts  may  apply 
it,  not  as  indicating  the  duty  of  the  state,  but  as  indicating  the 
will  of  the  state.  And  it  is  highly  important  to  observe  that 
the  rule  sought  is  customary  private  law — the  law  customarily 
applied  by  judicial  tribunals,  as  known  by  judicial  precedents 
and  authors  who  treat  of  international  law  as  it  obtains,  not  as 
it  ought  to  obtain.  A  statute  enactment  therefore,  or  an  act  of 
the  sovereign,  as  such,  is  not  indicative  of  this  rule  of  customary 
law  ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  a  presumption  that  such  statute 
or  act  differs  from  the  rules  which  judicial  tribunals  might  law- 
fully enforce  in  like  circumstances.* 

Now,  as  has  been  shown,  the  judicial  practice  and  the  writ- 
ings of  private  jurists  on  the  customary  law  of  Europe  during 
the  17th  and  18  th  centuries,  are  unanimous  in  declaring  the 
rule  to  be  against  the  international  recognition  of  slavery  in 
countries  where  it  cannot  exist  under  the  local  or  internal  law : 
they  make  no  exception.' 

§  277.  The  right  of  the  foreigner  or  stranger  to  the  posses- 
sion of  property  which  he  may  bring  with  him  may  be  main- 

^  Anie,%  258. 

*  If  tliere  has  been  any  exception,  it  would  nppear  to  have  been  where  states  haro 
been  so  situated,  geographical  I  j,  that  the  passage  of  the  citizens  of  one  throngh  the 
territory  of  the  other,  is  indispensable  to  ondinary  commercial  access  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  where  different  states  lie  on  a  river  or  strait,  in  the  common  use  of 
which,  tha  subjects  of  one  state  must  unavoidably  be  sometimes  foand  within  the  lim- 
its of  anotber. 

23 
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nist,  whatever  might  be  the  rule  of  private  international  law 
contained  in  the  costomaiy  law  of  France  applicable  to  aliens 
and  their  slaves.^ 

In  1758^  Francisque,  a  negro  slave  bought  by  his  master  in 
Hindostan,  was  brought  by  him  to  France.  Francisque  claimed 
his  liberty :  his  master  contended  that  he  had  careAilly  fulfilled 
the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  "  Code  Noir  ; "  it  was  answered 
that  this  law  only  affected  African  and  American  slaves,  and 
could  not  be  extended  to  the  East  Indies.  The  slave  obtained 
his  liberty.* 

§  266.  If,  then,  at  a  date  shortly  before  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  practice  of  British  and  European  judicial  tribunals 
and  the  writings  of  private  jurists  indicated  any  rule  respecting 
the  international  recc^nition  of  the  right  of  an  alien  owner  and 
the  co-relative  obligation  of  his  slave  existing  under  the  law  of 

'  Triband,  for  the^master,  says,  15,  C.  C,  p.  80,  **  On  ne  connoit  point,  11  est  yrmi, 
cTesclnve  en  France,  et  qnioonque  a  mis  le  pied  dans  ce  Royanme  est  gratifi^  de  la 
liberty.  Mais  quelle  est  rapplicalaon,  et  qn'elle  est  la  distinction,  da  principe  ?  Le 
principe  est  vrai  dans  le  cas  oix  tont  autre  esclave  qa*un  esclave  n^gre  axrivera  dans  ce 
Rojanme."  Bat  be  then  proceeds  to  limit  the  exception  still  farther,  applying  it  only 
to  slaves  domiciled  in  the  French  colonies.  He  does  not  even  allow  the  right  to  a 
French  tnerchani  arriving  in  the  kingdom  with  savages  whom  he  shoald  clum  to  be 
his  slaves.  '*  Par  exemple,  qa'an  estranger,  qu'on  nlgociant  Francois,  arrive  dans  ce 
Royanme  avec  des  sanvages  qi^il  pr6tendera  ^tre  ses  esclaves :  qa'an  Espagnol,  qu'un 
Anglois  vienne  en  ce  Royanme,  avec  des  esclaves  n6gres  dependans  des  colonies  de  sa 
nation ;  voili^  le  cas  dans  lequel  par  la  loi,  par  le  privilege  de  la  franchise  de  ce  Roy- 
Mime,  la  chaine  de  T^lavage  se  brisera,  et  la  liberty  sera  acqaise  k  de  pareils 
esclaves.*'    And  to  the  same  efiRsct  on  p.  26. 

'  1  Phillimore's  Intemat  Law,  p.  842,  citing  Denisart,  Dteisions  Noavelles^  torn  iii., 
p.  406,  tit  N^,  n.  45. 

From  some  of  the  Flemish  and  French  aathorides  which  have  already  been  cited, 
it  appears  that  the  condition  of  absolate  slavery  was  lawfal  in  Spain  and  Portngal  da- 
ring 16th  and  17th  centaries.  Absolate  slavery,  as  a  condition  distinct  from  serfdom 
or  vassalage,  is  recognixed  in  Las  Siete  Partidas.  (A.  D.,  1808),  Part  IV.,  tit.  21, 
L  L — *'  Son  tres  maneias  de  siervos ;  la  primera  es  de  los  qae  cativan  en  tiempo  de 
goerra  seyendo  enemigos  de  la  fo ;  la  secnnda  es  de  los  qae  nascen  de  las  siervas:  la 
teroera  es  qnando  alguno  qae  es  libre  se  dexa  vender." 

From  the  following  it  wonld  appear  that  slavery  had  become  nnknown  in  Spanish 
law,  except  as  the  condition  of  a  negro  domiciled  in  the  Indies.  Asso  and  Mannel, 
Institutes,  &c.  Johnston's  transl.  of  the  6th  ed.  Book  I.,  tit  v.,  c.  1.  **  With  regard 
to  their  civil  state  or  cf^>acity,  men  are  considered,  1,  as  natural  bom  snbjects  of  their 
kingdoms,  and  as  aliens  or  foreigners ;  2,  as  nobles,  persons  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
nobuity  (hidalgos),  knights  (caballeros)  and  plebeians  ;  8,  as  laymen  and  ecclesias- 
tics. The  distinction  into  free  men  and  slaves,  which  is  found  in  onr  law  in  p.  4,  tit 
81  and  22,  is  not  now  observed  or  acknowledged,  unless  it  be  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
groes employed  in  the  Indies  in  working  the  mines,  or  held  in  slavery  by  private  in- 
^viduals,  but  even  as  regards  this  circumstance,  it  is  foreign  to  this  treatise." 

In  Denmark,  negro  uavery  would  probably  have  been  recognized  under  the  code 
of  Chxistian  Y.,  aheady  cited,  Anie,  p.  291. 
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their  domicil,  that  rule  was,  it  would  seem,  that  in  a  country 
wherein  the  condition  of  slavery  could  not  exist  as  an  effect  of 
the  internal  or  local  law,  or  wherein  no  domiciled  suhject  of 
whatever  race  or  complexion  could  be  held  in  slavery,  the  co- 
relative  rights  and  obligations  of  masters  and  slaves,  domiciled 
in  other  countries,  could  not  be  protected  and  enforced  by  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  forum. 

§  266.  A  passage  has  herein  been  noted  from  the  President 
de  Lavie's  Abr6g6  of  Bodin's  Republic,  in  which  the  author 
of  the  abridgment  says,— objecting  to  what  he  admits  was  the 
judicial  practice  in  France, — that  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations  to  take  fit)m  the  stranger,  passing  through  the  coimtry 
and  being  the  master  of  a  slave,  a  property  (un  bien)  which 
belongs  to  him. 

If  any  other  juristical  authority  of  an  earlier  date  than  Som- 
erset's case  is  extant,  thus,  in  terms,  maintaining  the  claim  of 
the  owner  when  in  a  foreign  country,  it  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  jurists  whose  research  has,  since  that 
time,  been  directed  to  these  inquiries. 

There  are,  however,  certain  passages  in  the  treatises  of  Gro- 
tius,  Pufendorff  and  Vattel  which  have  been  cited,  in  recent 
cases,  as  sustaining  the  same  doctrine  ;  the  doctrine  thus  enun- 
ciated being  at  the  same  time  supposed  to  operate  as  private 
law  ;  that  is,  a  rule  by  which  the  rights  and  duties  of  private 
persons  might  be  determined  by  judicial  tribunals. 

These  writers  must  be  taken  to  have  been  of  no  less  authori- 
ty shortly  before  the  date  of  Somerset's  case  than  they  are  at 
present,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  examine  here,  what  the  doc- 
trine is  which  they  support,  and  how  for  they  may  have  con- 
sidered it  applicable  to  questions  of  personal  status.* 

§  267.  These  authors,  it  will  be  recollected,  proposed  to 
write  of  the  law  of  nations  regarded  as  that  rule  of  which  na- 
tions, in  their  political  personality,  are  the  subjects  ;  being  a  law 

*  Pufendorff 's  Treatise  de  Jure  Nat.  ei  Gen.,  waa  publiBhed  about  1672,  a  transla- 
tion in  French  appeared  in  1712,  if  not  earlier,  and  an  English  version  in  1717.  The 
work  of  Vattel  on  the  Law  of  Nations  first  appeared  in  1758;  a  posthumous  edition 
with  the  author^s  manuscript  notes  in  1778.  Tlie  principal  English  version  was  pubUah- 
ad  in  1797. 
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valid  at  all,  this  rule  should  be  sufficient  in  itself,  and  exclude 
any  rule,  otherwise  derived,  for  determining  in  the  forum  the  in- 
ternational allowance  of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws ;  and  that 
any  reference  to  foreign  precedents  for  this  purpose  is  either  su- 
perfluous or  inconsistent  with  the  rule.  This  may  be  true,  and 
the  proper  doctrine  seems  to  be  that,  unless  the  foreign  prece- 
dents have  be^n  adopted  into  the  local  customary  law  by  some 
previous  judicial  action,  the  so-called  rule  of  comity  must 
conti^ol  the  action  of  the  tribunal.  But  since  the  judicial  appli- 
cation of  this  rule  involves  inquiry  into  the  personal  extent  of 
the  local  law,  as  being  either  limited  or  universal,  and  through 
this  the  judicial  recognition  of  a  universal  jurisprudence  or  law 
of  nations  forming  part  of  the  law  of  the  forum,*  4  reference  to 
foreign  precedents  is  generally  indispensable  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  comity,  where  local  usage  or  statute  is 
wanting  :  and  hence  in  every  forum  or  jurisdiction  a  private  in- 
ternational law  is  formed  which  may  be  juristically  spoken  of  as 
existing  in  or  among  all  civilized  states,  or,  as  a  body  of  rules 
which,  being  known  from  the  customary  juridical  action  of  many 
states,*  obtains  judicial  recognition  in  any  supposed  forum  of 
jurisdiction.'  There  is,  at  least,  a  constantly  increasing  pre- 
sumption that  the  private  international  law  of  any  forum  cor- 
responds with  the  rules  received  contemporaneously  in  other 
countries  in  like  cases. 

For  this  reason  the  judicial  decisions  of  European  courts, 
during  the  colonial  period,  in  cases  concerning  the  international 
recognition  of  personal  condition  or  status  and  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  and  the  general  rules  received  by  them  in 
such  cases,  according  to  the  testimony  of  approved  jurists,  may, 
with  the  English  cases,  be  referred  to  as  illustrations  of  a  pri- 
vate international  law*  takino:  effect  in  and  between  the  several 


>  Ante,  §§  89-101. 

«  Ante,  §§  86,  76. 

'  As  such  it  is  spoken  of  as  existing  independently  of  the  will  of  some  one  particu- 
lar state,  (Curtis,  J.,  in  19  Howard  R.  694,  696,)  and  becomes  the  special  sul^ect  of 
treatis  'S  like  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foelix's  Droit  International  Priv4,  and  the 
fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Phillimore's  elaborate  treatise  on  International  Law. 

^  International  law  is  here  supposed  to  have  automary  existence,  proved  or  illus- 
trated by  foreign  juridical  authority,  usually  judicial  and  juristicaL     Foreign  legidor- 
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jurisdictions  of  the  empire,  so  far  as  they  were  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  proper  force  of  these  precedents  under  an  application  of 
the  rule  of  comity  in,  any  particular  jurisdiction  of  the  empire, 
and  as  being  evidence  of  rules  receivable  for  universal  jurispru- 
dence or  the  law  of  nations,  will  be  separately  examined. 

§  259.  There  are  not  many  judicial  decisions  on  record 
which  can  be  referred  to  as  having  had  this  kind  of  authority 
during  the  colonial  period.  Burge,  in  Commentaries  on  Colo- 
nial and  Foreign  Law,  vol.  I.,  p.  739,  cites  from  Christinaeus, 
decis.  tom.  iv.,  decis.  80,  n.  4,  a  case  in  which  the  supreme 
council  of  Mechlin,  in  1531-,  refused  to  issue  a  warrant  to  take 
a  person  who  had  escaped  from  Spain,  where  he  had  been 
bought  and  legally  held  in  slavery.  The  reason  given  for  the 
decision  is — "  propter  libertatis  personarum  usum  hie  per  aliquot 
saecula  continue  observatum."  The  same  case  seems  to  have 
been  noticed  in  Zypae,  Not.  Belg.,  1.  6,  p.  180. 

Groenewegen,  De  Legibus  Abrogatis  et  Inusitatis  (1649,) 
L.  I.,  tit.  8,  is  another  authority  as  to  the  law  of  the  Nether- 
lands on  this  point.  "  Quamvis  servos  habere  Christiams  nefas 
non  sit,  si  modo  herili  in  servos  potestate  non  abutantur,  sed 
eos  secundum  Christianam  lenitatem  et  mansuetudinem  trac- 
tant.  Epist,  ad  PML  Ephes.  6  vera.  5,  cum  seqq,  Colos.  3, 
22.  Tit  29.  1  Petr.  2,  18.  1  Corinth.  7,  20.  1  Ti7noth,  6,  1. 
Amis  de  Repvh,  3,  sect.  4  &  7,  cfe  Pol,  I.  L  c,  4.  Servltutem 
tamcn  adeo  exhorruere  majores  nostri  ut  uno  ferme  libertatis 
nomine,  utque  fama  Graecis  juxta  ac  Latinis  monumentis  max- 
ime  celebrati  sunt  Germani,  teste  PMlippo  Culverio,  Germ. 
Antiq,  I,  I.  c.  38,  in  princ.,  atque  hinc  servitus  paulatim  ab  usu  \ 
recessit,  ejus  nomen  hodie  apud  nos  exolevit ;  adeo  quidem  ut 
servi,  qui  aliunde  hue  adducuntur,  simul  ac  imperii  nostri  fines 
intrarunt,  invitis  ipsorum  dominis  ad  libertatem  proclamare 
possint  ;  id  quod  et  aliorum  Christianorum  gentium  moribus  re- 
ceptum  est,  vide  Costitm,  van  Antwerp,  tit,  38,  art.  1, 2.  Grot,  In- 
troduct.  1, 1,  part4y  §2.    Gudelin  dejure  noviss,  1,1,  c.  4.  PereZy 

Hon  Also  may  be  declaratoiy  of  this  customary  law,  bnt  there  is  a  presumption  that 
it  is  intended  to  be  alterative  or  tnpplementary  to  some  supposed  defidenoy. 
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c.  de  nudojur,  Quirit.,  n.  3.  Zypee,  Ttotit  jur,,  I.  6,  tit  I. 
Christin.  vol,  4,  decia,  80,  n.  2,  et  seqq,  Papon,  notair.  3,  I.  7, 
rfe  ?e^r.  d'  affranchi,  princ,  Charond.  Pandect,  du  droict  franc. 
I.  2,  c.  2,  6'ec^.  mergin,  droict  de  suite  ou  poursuite,  Autunm, 
confer  de  his  qui  ad  eccles,  Mornac,  in  I.  19.  Denique  D,  ex 
quibus  caus.  major.  Boer,  ad  cons,  Bitur.  tit,  1,  §  1.  Adde 
qu»  dixi  C.  de  Agricol." 

§  260.  An  occurrence  related  by  Wicquefort/  is  sometimeB 
cited  as  a  recognition  of  the  same  doctrine  by  Poland  during  the 
period  of  her  independent  existence.^     It  in  fact  only  shows  that 
the  estates  of  Holland,  i,  e.,  the  government,  were  wUling,  in  fa- 
vor of  a  powerful  nation,  to  construe  the  law  of  nations  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  weaker,  and  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  persons 
under  private  law,  as  explained  by  their  own  jurists.     A  certain 
Pole  left  his  own  country  and  went  into  Muscovy,  where  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  suite  of  an  ambassador  who  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Holland.     It  does  not  appear  that  in  Muscovy  he  had 
sold  himself  as  a  slave,  or  lost  the  status  of  a  freeman.^     Wic- 
quefort  says, — "  s'estoit  retiree  en  Moscovie  et  s'estoit  mis  d  la 
suite  de  deux  Ambassadeurs  que  le  Czaar  envoyoit  en  HoUande  : 
mais  son  dessein  estoit  de  ne  retourner  point  dans  un  pais,  od 
tout  le  monde  est  esclave.     II  se  deroba  de  la  suite  des  Ambassa- 
deurs et  se  retira  chez  le  Kesident  de  Pologne  ;  qui,  craignant  ce 
qui  lui  arriva  depuis,  le  fit  evader.     Les  Muscovites  en  firent 
tant  de  bruit,  que  les  Estats  de  HoUande,  apr6s  avoir  fait  occu- 
per  toutes  les  avenues  de  la  maison,  y  firent  entrer  quelques 
officiers  et  soldats  pour  faire  la  recherche  du  fugitif.     lis  n'y 
trouv^rent  personne,  et  cependant  ils  firent  cet  affront  au  min- 
istre  public  du  roy  de  Pologne."     The  Polish  Ambassador  may 
be  supposed  to  have  held  that  a  slave  became  free  either  by 
being  in  Holland  or  by  being  within  the  house  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  native  country.     But  the  question  here,  appa- 
rently, was  one  of  allegiance,  not  of  personal  status. 

§  261.  Wicquefort  in   commenting  on  this,  thus  declares 

*  Ambassadeur  et  ses  FonctioDs,  par  M.  de  Wicquefort,  voL  I.,  p.  418. 

•  1  PhUlimore,  p.  842. 

'  Ab  the  case  ia  cited  hy^  some  writers,  e.  g.  Phillimore,  L  e. 
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the  French  law  in  such  cases :  ^^  Le  Polonois  n'estoit  pomt 
esclave  n6  du  Czaar ;  et  s'il  Testoit  devenu  en  allant  demenrer 
en  Moscovie,  il  recouvia  sa  liberty  naturelle  en  mettant  le  pi6 
dans  un  pais  qui  ne  nouirit  point  d'esclaves,  et  oil  on  ne  devroit 
point  scavoir  ce  que  c'est  que  de  servitude  ou  d'esclavage.  Leg 
Jurisconsultes  Francois  disent,  que  I'air  de  France  est  si  bon  et  si 
b^nin,  que  d^s  qu'un  esclave  entre  dans  le  Boiaume,  mesme  k  la 
suite  d'un  ambassadeur,  il  ne  respire  que  liberty  et  la  recouvre 
aussi-tost." 

Bodin,  in  his  Republic,  book  1,  c.  5,  appears  to  be  the  oldest 
French  authority.  (Knolles'  transl.  London,  1606,  p.  42.) 
'^  But  in  France,  although  there  be  some  remembrance  of  old 
servitude,  yet  it  is  not  lawful  there  to  make  any  slave,  or  to  buy 
any  of  others :  insomuch  that  the  slaves  of  strangers,  so  soon  ^  -  ^  y 
as  they  set  their  foot  within  France  become  frank  and  free  ;  as 
was  by  an  old  decree  of  the  court  of  Paris  determined  against 
an  ambassador  of  Spain,  who  had  brought  a  slave  with  him 
into  France.'  And  I  remember  that  of  late  a  Geneva  merchant 
having  brought  with  him  unto  Thoulouze  a  slave  whom  he  had 
bought  in  Spain,  the  host  of  the  house,  understanding  the  mat- 
ter, persuaded  the  slave  to  appeal  unto  his  liberty.  The  mat- 
ter being  brought  before  the  magktiates,  the  merchant  was 
called  for :  the  Attorney  General,  out  of  the  records,  showed 
certain  ancient  privileges  given  (as  is  said)  unto  them  of  Thou- 
louze by  Theodosius  the  Great,  wherein  he  had  granted,  that 
slaves  so  soon  as  they  come  into  Thoulouze  should  be  free.  The 
merchant  alledging  for  himself  that  he  had  truly  bought  his 
slave  in  Spain,  and  so  was  afterward  come  to  Thoulouze,  from 

'  Bynkenlioek,  Du  Joge  Competent  dee  Ambassadeon,  (translated  into  French 
bjBarbeTrac,  and  pablighed  in  his  edition  of  Wicqnefort's  Ambassador,)  oh.  15,  §  3, 
refers  to  Albericus  Gentilis,  De  Jure  Belli,  lab.  II,  and  this  passage  in  Bodin,  for  this 
case  of  setting  free  in  France  the  slave  of  an  Ambassador.  He  refers  to  Kirchener, 
(Legat.,  lib.  2,  c.  1,  num.  288,)  as  diaapproTing  of  this.  Bjnkershoek  agrees  with 
him ;  but  their  objection  is  founded  on  the  privOeges  granted  to  Ambassadors  by  in- 
ternational law.  Barbeyrac  says,  in  a  note,  that  the  decision  was  made~-**  £n  verta 
de  Tosage  recA  en  France,  et  ailleurs,  selon  leqnel  on  esclave  devient  libre,  dhs  qu'il  a  mia 
le  pi6  dans  les  terres  dn  pals.  Voiez  les  anteura,  cit6s  par^Groenewegen,  De  L^b. 
Abrog.  ad  tit.  Instit.,  De  his  qui  m  vel  aUaujuru^  p.  5.  Mais  ici  Tescmve,  en-qaalit4 
dliomme  appartenant  i.  TAmbassadeur,  est  regard^  comme  n*etant  point  daAS  le  pais." 
But  this  objection  to  it  makes  the  precedent  stronger  in  the  case  of  private  persona. 

In  the  negro  case,  16  Causes  CeL  p.  12,  Loysd's  Inftitotes  Is  cited  aa  mentioning 
the  same  or  a  similar  caae  oocnrrlng  in  1671, 

22 
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thence  to  go  home  to  Geneva,  and  so  not  to  be  bound  to  the 
laws  of^  France.  In  the  end  he  requested  that  if  they  would 
needs  deal  so  hardly  with  him,  as  to  set  at  liberty  another  man's 
slaye,  yet  they  should  at  least  restore  unto  him  the  money  he 
cost  him  :  whereunto  the  Judges  answered,  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter to  be  considered  of.  In  the  mean  time  the  merchant,  fear- 
ing lest  he  should  lose  both  his  dutiful  slave  and  his  money  also, 
of  himself  set  him  at  liberty,  yet  covenanting  with  him  that  he 
should  serve  him  so  long  as  he  Uved."* 

In  the  French  edition,  Paris,  1577,  the  corresponding  pas- 
sage is  as  follows.  ^^Et  me  sousvient  estant  en  Thoulonze 
qu'un  G^nevois,  y  passant,  fut  contraint  d'affranchir  un  esclave 
qu'il  avait  achept6  en  Espagne,  voyant  que  les  Capitouls  le  vou- 
loient  declarer  franc  et  libre,  tant  en  virtu  de  la  coustume  gene- 
rale  du  Royaume,  que  d'un  privilege  special,  que  TEmpereur 
Theodoze  le  Grand  leur  donna,  ainsi  qu'ils  disaient,  que  tout 
esclave  mettant  le  pied  en  Tholouze  etait  franc  ;  chose  toute- 
fois  qui  n'est  pas  vrai-semblable."* 

In  the  argument  of  the  case  of  Jean  Boucaut  and  others, 
claimed  as  the  slaves  of  Yerdelin  in  the  French  Causes  Celi- 
I  bres.  tom.  15,  p.  12,  a  case  is  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in 
1552,  at  the  siege  of  Metz,  where  a  demand  having  been  made  by 
the  Spanish  General,  for  a  slave  who  had  escaped  into  the  town, 
upon  M.  de  Guise  commanding  the  place,  the  latter,  '^  fit  re- 
ponse  que  la  franchise  que  Tesclave  avoit  acquise  dans  la  ville 
de  Metz,  selon  Tancienne  et  bonne  coutume  de  France,  ne  lui 
permettoit  pas  de  le  lui  rendre." 

^  In  the  original,  after  this  mention  of  the  contract  for  a  life  service,  is  added — 
**  qui  est  one  chose  rejettee  en  terme  de  droit " — this  apparently  has  been  overlo<^ed 
by  the  English  translator.  The  meaning  is  probably  tiiat  snch  a  contract  would  not 
be  enforc^  by  a  legal  tribunal. 

*  From  the  remainder  of  the  passage  it  appears  that  the  author's  doubt  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  correctness  of  the  rule,  but  to  its  origin  ;  that  is,  whether  it  was,  as  sup- 
posed, a  local  or  municipal  rule  derived  from  a  special  Imperial  decree.  He  argues 
that  no  Roman  colony  nor  even  Rome  itself  ever  had  such  a  privilege  in  the  times  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  refers  the  decision  to  the  peneral  custom  of  France — **  tant  en 
▼irtu  de  la  coustume  gen6rale  du  Royaume."  The  language  of  the  ordinance  of  Thou- 
louse  is  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Campbell,  19  Howard,  497,  and  his  argument  rests  upon 
the  doctrine,  thus  repudiated  by  Bodin, — that  the  law  or  principle  was  derived  from 
"  special  ordinances  or  charters." 

Two  other  instances  are  cited  by  M.  Tribaud  in  Causes  Cel&bres,  tom.  15,  pp.  81, 
83,  of  slaves  having  been  declared  &e&  in  Thonloase,  after  having  escaped  from  Spain. 
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Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  p.  254,  note,  says,  **  It  ap- 
pears from  Bonlainvilliers,  that  the  question  was  formerly 
much  agitated  in  the  French  courts  of  justice  :'  but  in  the  In- 
stitutes Coustumi^res,  (published  at  Paris,  1679,)  it  is  laid 
down  with  great  precision  that  a  slave  becomes  free  as  soon  as 
he  enters  the  French  territories  and  is  baptized.  "  Toutes  per- 
sonnes  sont  franches  en  ce  Boyaume,  et  si-tost  qu'un  esclave  a 
atteint  les  marches  d'iceluy  se  faisant  baptiser  est  affranchi/' 

In  a  treatise  entitled,  Bemarques  du  Droit  Francois,  &c., 
4to.  Paris,  1680,  par  M.  H.  M.  Advocat,  p.  11,  commenting  on 
the  title  De  Jure  Personarunty  it  is  said,  "  La  France  n'admet 
point  de  diflEference  des  personnes,  sgavoir  d'estre  libre  ou  serf, 
car  par  la  loy  g^n^rale  de  ce  Boyaume  toutes  les  personnes  sont 
libres  et  franches  et  I'on  observe  le  premier  article  de  la  Cou- 
tume  de  Bourg.  qui  ordonne  de  la  sorte.  C'est  pourquoy  quand 
un  serf  et  un  esclave  se  refugie  en  France,  aussi-tost  qu'il  en  a 
atteint  les  marches  et  qu'il  s'est  fait  baptiser,  il  est  aflfranchy/'  • 

Argentr^,  tom.  I.  p.  4,  is  another  authority  cited,  1  Surge, 
p.  738,  to  the  effect  that  slaves  on  entering  France  became  free. 

§  262.  According  to  Heineccius,  in  a  note  as  editor  in  1726, 
Lugd.  Batav.  to  Vinnius'  Commentaries,  Lib.  I.  tit.  3,  the  law 
of  Germany  differed  from  that  of  France  and  Holland,  at  least 
in  respect  to  fiigitive  serfs.  After  referring  to  Bodin,  Charondas, 
Qudelin,  ZypsB,  etc.,  as  authority  for  escaped  slaves  becoming 
free, — "  Itaque,  in  Belgis  et  Gallia,  et  servi  ipso  jure  liberi  fiunt 

'  It  U  to  be  obsenred  that  at  this  time  serfdom,  as  the  oonditioii  of  a  Christiao 
European,  still  existed  in  France.  The  author  of  the  work  last  cited  in  the  text  adds 
to  the  statement  there  quoted — "  U  est  vray  qu'en  Bourgogne,  il  7  a  des  mortaillablea, 
que  la  France  pent  appeUer  adjectoi  gUbcB,  c*est  d.  dire,  des  hommes  tellement  attach^ 
&  la  terre  qa*il8  ont  pris  par  emphiteose,  qa*ils  ne  la  peuvent  quitter.  Ce  qui  est  un 
espSce  de  servitude."  And  Bodixi,  at  the  page  hut  cited,  sajs, — "  I  haye  seen  the  Lord 
of  the  White  Rock  in  Gascongne  claim  to  have  not  only  a  right  over  his  manumised 
subjects^  and  also  that  they  were  bound  to  trim  his  vines,  to  till  his  grounds,  to  jnow 
his  meadows,  to  reap  and  thresh  his  com,  to  cany  and  recarry  whatsoever  he  should 
command  them,  to  repair  his  decayed  house,  to  pay  his  ransom,  and  also  the  four  ao* 
customed  payments  used  in  this  realm ;  but  also  that  if  without  his  leave  they  should 
change  their  dwelling  places  wherein  they  were  bom,  or  depart  out  of  his  land,  1m 
might  lead  them  home  again  in  a  halter ;  unto  all  which  the  aforesaid  services  his 
manumised  people  yielded,  saving  unto  the  last,  which  by  a  decree  of  the  Parliament 
of  Thoulouse  was  cut  o£f,  as  prejudicial  unto  the  right  of  liberty.**  This  is  noticed 
in  argument  of  the  negro  case,  voL  15,  Causes  Celdtoes  (ed.  Amsterdam,  17S6,)p.  II. 
See  MammorU  in  Encyc  Fr.,  20  Howell's  SUte  Tr.  p.  1870.  An  edict  of  Lonit 
XYL,  1779,  was  for  the  abolition  of  this  kind  of  aerfdom. 
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eo  adventatantes.  Ast  in  Gknnania  non  solmn  dominis  con- 
ceditnr  ut  possint  homines  proprios  vindicare,  etsi  eo  profugerint 
ubi  ilia  servitus  non  sit  recepta  (vid.  Dan.  Mevii  Con«L  jurid. 
de  statu  et  vindicatione  homimim  propr.)  verum  etiam-quibus^ 
dam  locisy  ipso  jure  fiunt  servi  quicunque  perigrini  eo  adveniunt^ 
emorandi  et  habitandi  causa,  veluti  in  Algonia,  ubi  ideo  8£Bpe 
auditur  paroemia  :  Die  Luft  macht  eigen,  id  est,  ipse  aer  ho- 
mines proprios  facit.  Hert  de  homin.  propr.  sect.  3,  §  3.  Tale  et 
olim  fuit  jus  Wildfangiatus  in  Palatinatu  electoral!  et  provinciis 
vicinis,  de  quo  Londorp.  Act  Pub.  Continuat.  Lib.  10,  p.  126." 

By  the  private  international  law  of  these  provinces  then, 
the  peacefol  alien,  not  protected  by  some  special  treaty,  and  of 
whatever  condition  at  home,  was  regarded  either  as  a  stray  chat- 
tel which  the  lord  of  the  soil  might  appropriate,  or  an  enemy 
who  might  be  enslaved  ;  as  imder  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Ro- 
man law.  See  Ante,  p.  151,  note  2.  The  passage  indicates  a 
disregard  of  all  private  international  law  as  a  protection  for 
aliens,  whether  bond  or  free.  The  right  accorded  to  feudal 
lords  of  reclaiming  their  serfs,  was  an  effect  of  a  law  prevailing 
as  between  the  different  petty  sovereigns  recognized  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  German  empire,  at  a  time  when  feudal  bondage 
still  existed  in  the  respective  dominions  of  each.* 

§  263.  To  the  Flemish  and  French  authorities,  before  cited, 
so  far  as  they  justify  the  international  disallowance  of  the  mas- 
ter's claim  of  ownership,  it  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the 
distinction  of  race  which,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  was  described 
as  having  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century  acquired  recogni- 
tion in  universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  nations — supporting 
the  chattel  slavery  of  Moors,  Negroes  and  Indians,  was  not  no- 
ticed, and  that  the  rule  given  by  these  authorities  should  be 
taken  to  apply  only  to  European  serfs,  bondsmen  under  feudal 

^  In  Dred  Scotfa  case,  19th  Howard  495,  Mr.  Justioe  Campbell  cites,  from  the 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  a  rule  for  the  rendition  of  fngitiYe  slaves.  Chattel 
slaveiy  as  well  as  serfdom,  was  probably  then  prevailing  in  all  the  dominions  of 
this  Emperor.  See  Ante^  p.  159,  n.  Other  similar  laws  of  that  time  might  hava 
been  cited.  "  Etiam  Caroli  M.,  Lndovici  Pii  et  Lotharii  leges  de  servis  tapersnnt  in 
Lib.  44,  Car.  M.  et  Longob.  Imo  et  Gnilielmi  SicilisB  Regis  et  Frederic!  Imp.  ex- 
tant de  servis  fugitivis  constitntiones  m  plae,  Nee^.  Sed  ab  boo  tempore  id  est  A.  C. 
1212,  ant  non  mnlto  seeos,  Christiani  se  mntuo  in  servitntem  redigere  deii«nml*'  Ho- 
bemi,  PraUaixmi^  lib.  I.  tit.  IV.  8. 
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lords.  In  the  case  of  Jean  Boucaut  and  others,  claimed  as 
slaves  by  Verdelin,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1738,  (Causes  CelA- 
bres,  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1766,  torn.  15,  p.  30,)  M.  Tribaud,  the 
advocate  for  the  owner,  endeavors  to  limit  the  extent  of  the 
general  principle  according  to  the  distinction  of  race  ; — "  Le 
principe  est  vrai  dans  le  cas  oil  tout  autre  esclave  qu'un  esclave 
nfegre  arrivera  dans  ce  Royaume/' 

Two  instances  of  the  application  of  the  same  rule  to  Moors 
or  Mohammedans  are  given  by  the  Procureur  du  Roi,  advocate 
for  the  negroes,  in  the  same  case,  p.  51,  ^^  Dans  le  Journal 
Chronologique  et  Historique  de  D.  Pierre  de  Saint  Romuel  on 
voit  qu'en  Tannic  1571  une  marchande  de  Normandie  ayant 
amen6  a  Bordeaux  plusieurs  Maures  pour  les  vendre,  le  Parle- 
ment  de  Guyenne,  par  un  arrSt  solemnel,  les  mit  tons  hors  de 
Fesclavage,  parceque  la  France,  m^re  de  liberty,  ne  permet 
aucun  esclave."  He  also  relates  that  in  the  time  of  Henri  III., 
the  Mohammedan  captives  held  as  galley  slaves  in  a  Spanish 
public  ship,  stranded  on  the  French  coast,  were  set  at  liberty 
by  the  king's  decree,  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protest  of  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

The  question  of  ownership  in  the  first  case  might,  from  the 
domicil  of  the  trader  and  her  intention  to  sell  in  France,  be  said 
to  have  belonged  to  internal,  not  international  private  law  ; 
and  the  second  cannot  perhaps  be  properly  considered  a  judicial 
precedent,  since  it  was  a  direct  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  action  of  judicial  tribunals.^ 

This  case  of  Boucaut  and  Verdelin,  whixjh  was  argued  be- 
fore the  French  admiralty,  is  the  only  one  similar  to  that  of 

*  There  h  an  Abr^g^  de  la  Repnbliqae  de  Bodin,  published,  London,  1755,  chez  Jean 
Nonne,  two  Tolomes,  12mo.  The  preface  has  no  signature.  In  this  abridgment, 
L.  1,  c.  9,  it  is  said,  ''  La  France  *  *  elle  a  m^me  vouln  depnia,  qne  tout  homme 
qui  mettroit  le  pied  sur  ses  terres  fnt  libre  d^  ce  moment,  sans  faire  attention  qull 
est  centre  le  droit  dcs  gens  d'enlever  i  T^tranger  passant  et  maitre  de  Tesclave,  nn  bien 
qui  Ini  appartient.  Les  fa^ons  do  penser  sont  de  mode  chez  les  Francais  comme  les 
adjustments.     Lorsqu'une  opinion  saisit  les  esprits  elle  en  devient  Tidole." 

There  is  no  such  remark  in  the  unabridged  edition,  Paris,  1577,  fo.,  nor  can  anjr 
similar  observation  be  found  in  Knolles'  translation.  The  Abr6g6  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  President  de  Lavie,  which  he  afterwards  recast  and  published  in  1760,  under 
the  title — Des  corps  politiques  et  de  leurs  gouvemements.  (See  Brunet^s  Manuel  du 
Libraii«,  Tome  1,  p.  386.)  From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  introdnoed 
much  of  his  own  dliou^t  into  the  abr6g6. 
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Somerset  and  to  the  Scotch  case  which  is  recorded  as  having 
occurred  in  France. 

§  264  In  the  case  occurring  at  the  siege  of  Metz,  the  liber- 
ty of  the  escaped  slave  was  declared  to  be  the  legal  effect  of  the 
general  customary  law  of  the  kingdom — rancienne  et  bonne 
coutume  de  France.  In  those  mentioned  by  Bodin,  occurring 
in  Paris  and  Thoulouse,  the  freedom  was  claimed  under  certain 
special  grants  to  those  cities,  declaring  that  slaves  escaping  into 
their  municipal  jurisdictions  should  thereby  become  free.  The 
alaves  of  V erdelin  were  also  in  Paris,  and  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  the  judicial  decision  in  their  favor  was  made 
under  the  charter  of  Paris,  regarded  as  a  legislative  act,  alter- 
ing a  rule  of  the  customary  unwritten  law  of  the  land,  or  was 
based  on  the  latter  and  general  principles  of  private  interna- 
tional law  therein  contained. 

Mr.  Justice  Campbell  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  19th  Howard's 
Bep.,  p.  497,  after  citing  the  cases  mentioned  by  Bodin,  ob- 
serves, ^^  The  decisions  were  made  upon  special  ordinances  or 
charters,  which  contained  positive  prohibitions  of  slavery,  and 
where  liberty  had  been  granted  as  a  privilege  ;  and  the  history 
of  Paris  furnishes  but  little  support  for  the  boast  that  she  was  a 
"  sacro-sancta  civitas"  where  liberty  always  had  an  asylum,  or 
for  the  "  self-complacent  rhapsodies  "  of  the  French  advocates, 
in  the  case  of  Verdelin,  which  amused  the  grave  lawyers  who 
argued  the  case  of  Somerset.*  The  case  of  Verdelin  was  de- 
cided upon  a  special  ordinance,  which  prescribed  the  conditions 
on  which  West  India  slaves  might  be  introduced  into  France, 
and  which  had  been  disregarded  by  the  master/' 

It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  the  daim  of  Verde- 
lin was  based  upon  a  special  ordinance,  &c.,  or  that  claims  like 
that  of  Verdelin  might  have  been  supported  by  the  special  ordi- 

'  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  and  "  the  grare  lawyers  who  argued  thecase  of  Somerset,* 
may  haye  had  good  cause  to  undenralae  the  character  of  Paris  as  an  asylnm  for  lih- 
•r^ ;  in  Tiew  of  the  acts  of  arbitrary  power  which  had  occurred  there  at  various  times. 
But  the  political  or  civil  misfortune  of  the  Parisians  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  on 
the  question  of  legal  ttatus^  as  a  question  of  international  law.  Ckmipare  ante,  §  47, 
and  note.  *'  The  force  of  these  examples  is  not  weakened  by  the  reflection  that  they 
were  furnished  by  what  was  at  the  time  an  undeniably  despotic  state."  1  Phillimore, 
p.  842. 
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nance.  The  case  was  decided  in  &yor  of  the  freedom  of  the  ne- 
groes, upon  the  unwritten  or  common  law  of  France,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  authorities  and  precedents  before  cited,  taking 
effect  in  the  failure  of  the  master  to  bring  his  claim  within  the 
protection  of  positive  legislation — the  edict  of  Louis  XV., 
1716 — allowing  a  certain  class  of  French  colonial  subjects  to 
bring  their  slaves  into  France  under  certain  limitations.*  The 
detention  on  the  part  of  the  master  was  sought  to  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  substantially  complied  with  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  edict  of  1716  ;  and  further,  while  it  was  ad- 
mitted that,  under  the  customary  or  unwritten  law  of  the  king- 
dom, foreign  slaves  or  the  slaves  of  foreigners  would  become  free 
by  being  brought  into  France,  it  was  also  urged  that  the  right 
of  the  French  colonist  rested  on  the  juridical  will  of  the  national 
sovereignty  expressed  in  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  1615,  known 
as  the  Code  Noir,  and  was  therefore  a  legal  right  in  every  part 
of  the  French  empire  ;  that  the  edict  of  Louis  XV.,  1716,  only 
gave  additional  protection  to  that  right  in  certain  cases,  but 
never  had  the  effect  of  destroying  it,  and  that  therefore  no 
French  tribunal  could  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  such  colo- 

'  Therefore  the  Uuignage  of  Mr.  Jtistice  Campbell  on  page  499  of  the  Report,  it 
open  to  material  exception,  where  he  says—**  This  sentence  [in  Somerset's  case,]  is 
distinguishable  from  those  cited  firom  the  French  courts  [apparentlj  intending  to  in- 
dude  the  case  of  Verdelin*s  slavesl  in  this :  that  there  positive  prohibitions  existed 
against  slaveiy,  and  the  right  to  freedom  was  conferred  on  the  immigrant  slave  by 
positive  law ;  whereas  here,*  &c 

The  preamble  to  the  e<Uct  shows  that  the  prevailing  doctrine  had  been  that  in  suck 
cases  slaves  became  free  bv  the  unwritten  law,  "  Comme  nous  avous  6t6  inform^  que 
plusieurs  habitants  de  nos  isles  de  TAm^rique  desirent  envoyer  en  France  quelques-uni 
de  leurs  esclaves,  pour  les  confirmer  dans  les  instructions  et  dans  les  exercises  de  notrt 
religion,  et  pour  leur  faire  apprendre  quelque  art  et  metier,  dont  les  colonies  recev* 
roient  beaucoup  de  utility,  par  le  retour  de  ces  esclaves :  mais  que  ces  habitans  crai^ 
nent  que  les  esclaves  ne  pr6tendent  etre  libres  en  arrivant  en  France,  ce  qui  pouvoii 
causer  aux  dits  habitants  une  perte  considerable  et  les  detoumer  dun  object  auMi 
pieux  et  aussi  utile.'*  Provision  b  then  made  by  Art  2,  3,  that  the  colonists  may 
bring  with  them  slaves,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  ;  being  required  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  governor  in  the  colony,  and  also  to  register  themselves  in  the  district  of 
disembarkation  in  France.  Tho  5th  article  is  as  follows,  "  Les  esclaves  n^gres,  d« 
Fun  et  de  Tautre  sexe,  qui  seront  conduits  en  France  par  leur  mattres,  ou  qui  seront  pv 
eux  envoy^,  ne  pourront  pr6tendre  avoir  acquis  leur  liberty  sous  pr^texte  de  leur  ar- 
riv6e  dans  le  Royamne,  et  seront  tonus  de  retoumer  dans  nos  colonies  quand  leur 
maltres  le  jugeront  k  propos.  Mais  faute  par  les  mutres  des  esclaves  d'observer  let 
formality  prescrites,  par  les  precedens  articles,  les  dits  esclaves  seront  libres,  et  ne  pour- 
ront etre  redam^.*'  M.  Denisart,  Decisions  Nouvelies,  tit  Kegrtt^  as  cited  by  Mr. 
Hargrave  in  20  Howell's  State  Trials^  p.  28,  n.,  appears  to  have  considered  the  ediot, 
in  protecting  the  master's  right,  as  an  alteration  of  the  common  law  in  France. 
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nisty  whatever  might  be  the  rule  of  private  international  law 
contained  in  the  customary  law  of  France  applicable  to  aliens 
and  their  slaves.^ 

In  1758,  Francisque,  a  negro  slave  bought  by  his  master  in 
Hindostan,  was  brought  by  him  to  France.  Francisque  claimed 
his  liberty  :  his  master  contended  that  he  had  carefully  fulfilled 
the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  "  Code  Noir ; "  it  was  answered 
that  this  law  only  affected  African  and  American  slaves,  and 
could  not  be  extended  to  the  East  Indies.  The  slave  obtained 
his  liberty." 

§  265.  If,  then,  at  a  date  shortly  before  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  practice  of  British  and  European  judicial  tribunals 
and  the  writings  of  private  jurists  indicated  any  rule  respecting 
the  international  recognition  of  the  right  of  an  alien  owner  and 
the  co-relative  obligation  of  his  slave  existing  under  the  law  of 

'  Triband,  for  the^master,  says,  15,  C.  C,  p.  80,  **  On  ne  oonnoit  point,  il  est  mi, 
cTesclaTo  en  France,  et  qaiconque  a  mis  le  pied  dans  ce  Royaume  est  gratifi6  de  la 
liberty.  MaiB  quelle  est  Tappbcation,  et  qu'elle  est  la  distinction,  dn  prmcipe  ?  Le 
principe  est  vrai  dans  le  oas  oi!t  tout  antre  esclave  qa*an  esclaye  nhgn  arrivera  dans  oe 
Koyanme."  Bnt  he  then  proceeds  to  limit  the  exception  still  further,  applying  it  only 
to  slaves  domiciled  in  the  French  colonies.  He  does  not  even  allow  the  ri^t  to  a 
French  merchant  arriving  in  the  kingdom  with  savages  whom  he  shoold  clami  to  be 
his  slaves.  *'  Par  exemple,  qa*un  estranger,  qa*an  n^gociant  Franoois,  arrive  dana  ca 
Royaume  avec  des  sanvages  qall  pr^tendera  6tre  ses  esclaves :  qa*nn  E^Mignol,  qa*an 
Axiglois  vienne  en  ce  Royaume,  avec  des  esclaves  n^gres  dependans  des  colonies  de  sa 
nation ;  voilk  le  oas  dans  leqnel  par  la  loi,  par  le  privilege  de  la  franchise  de  ce  Roy- 
anme,  la  chaine  de  T^lavage  se  brisera,  et  la  liberty  sera  acqnise  k  de  parefli 
esclaves."    And  to  the  same  e£foct  on  p.  26. 

*  1  Phillimore*8  Intemat  Law,  p.  842,  citing  Denisart,  Decisions  Nonvelles,  tom  ilL, 
p.  406,  tit  JV^,  n.  46. 

From  some  of  the  Flemish  and  French  authorities  which  have  already  been  cited, 
it  appears  that  the  condition  of  absolute  slavery  was  lawful  in  Spain  and  Portugal  du- 
ring 16th  and  17th  centuries.  Absolute  slavery,  as  a  condition  distinct  from  serfdom 
or  vassalage,  is  recognized  in  Las  Siete  Partidas.  (A.  D.,  1808),  Part  IV.,  tit.  21, 
L  L — **  Son  tres  maneras  de  siervos ;  la  primera  es  de  los  que  cativan  en  tiempo  de 
guerra  seyendo  enemigos  de  la  fo ;  la  secunda  es  de  los  que  nascon  de  las  siervas :  la 
teroera  es  quando  alguno  que  es  libre  se  dexa  vender.' 

From  the  following  it  would  appear  that  slavery  had  become  unknown  in  Spanish 
law,  except  as  the  condition  of  a  negro  domiciled  in  the  Indies.  Asso  and  Manuel, 
Institutes,  &c.  Johnston's  transl.  of  the  6th  ed.  Book  I.,  tit  v.,  c.  1.  "  With  regard 
to  their  civil  state  or  capacity,  men  are  considered,  1,  as  natural  bom  subjects  of  their 
kingdoms,  and  as  aliens  or  foreigners ;  2,  as  nobles,  persons  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
nolmity  (hidalgos),  knights  (caballeros)  and  plebeians  ;  8,  as  laymen  and  ecclesiaa- 
tics.  The  distinction  into  ftve  men  and  slaves,  which  is  found  in  our  law  in  p.  4,  tit 
SI  and  22,  is  not  now  observed  or  acknowledged,  unless  it  be  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
groes employed  in  the  Indies  in  working  the  mines,  or  held  in  slavery  by  private  in- 
^viduals,  but  even  as  regards  this  circumstance,  it  is  foreign  to  this  treatise." 

In  Denmark,  negro  uavery  would  probably  have  been  recognized  under  the  code 
of  Christian  V.,  already  dted,  Ante,  p.  291. 
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their  domicil,  that  rule  was,  it  would  seem,  that  in  a  country 
wherein  the  condition  of  slavery  could  not  exist  as  an  effect  of 
the  internal  or  local  law,  or  wherein  no  domiciled  subject  of 
whatever  race  or  complexion  could  be  held  in  slavery,  the  co- 
relative  rights  and  obligations  of  masters  and  slaves,  domiciled 
in  other  countries,  could  not  be  protected  and  enforced  by  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  forum. 

§  266.  A  passage  has  herein  been  noted  from  the  President 
de  Lavie's  Abr6g6  of  Bodin's  Republic,  in  which  the  author 
of  the  abridgment  says,-— objecting  to  what  he  admits  was  the 
judicial  practice  in  France, — that  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations  to  take  from  the  stranger,  passing  through  the  country 
and  being  the  master  of  a  slave,  a  property  (un  bien)  which 
belongs  to  him. 

If  any  other  juristical  authority  of  an  earlier  date  than  Som- 
erset's case  is  extant,  thus,  in  terms,  maintaining  the  claim  of 
the  owner  when  in  a  foreign  country,  it  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  jurists  whose  research  has,  since  that 
time,  been  directed  to  these  inquiries. 

There  are,  however,  certain  passers  in  the  treatises  of  Gro- 
tius,  Pufendorff  and  Vattel  which  have  been  cited,  in  recent 
cases,  as  sustaining  the  same  doctrine  ;  the  doctrine  thus  enun- 
ciated being  at  the  same  time  supposed  to  operate  as  private 
law  ;  that  is,  a  rule  by  which  the  rights  and  duties  of  private 
persons  might  be  determined  by  judicial  tribunals. 

These  writers  must  be  taken  to  have  been  of  no  less  authori- 
ty shortly  before  the  date  of  Somerset's  case  than  they  are  at 
present,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  examine  here,  what  the  doc- 
trine is  which  they  support,  and  how  far  they  may  have  con- 
sidered it  applicable  to  questions  of  personal  status.* 

§  267.  These  authors,  it  will  be  recollected,  proposed  to 
write  of  the  law  of  nations  regarded  as  that  rule  of  which  na- 
tions, in  their  political  personality,  are  the  subjects  ;  being  a  law 

*  Pnfendorfif'fl  Treatise  de  Jure  Nat.  ei  Gen.,  Yras  pnbliBhed  abont  1672.  a  transla- 
tion in  French  appeared  in  1712,  if  not  earlier,  and  an  English  version  in  1717.  The 
work  of  Vattel  on  the  Law  of  Nations  first  appeared  in  175S;  a  posthnmons  edition 
with  the  author^s  mannscript  notes  in  1778.  Tlie  principal  English  version  was  pnblish- 
ed  in  1797. 
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in  the  imperfect  sense.  The  rights  which  they  define  are 
belonging  to  nations,  in  respect  to  other  nations  and  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  duties  are  the  duties  of  nations,  towards  other 
nations  and  their  subjects. 

This  is  more  particularly  true  of  Yattel/  whose  writings  are 
most  relied  upon  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  above  stated. 
The  passages  in  his  treatise  which  have  been  cited  to  sustain  it, 
are  in  Book  II.,  chapters  8,  9,  and  10  ;  on  reference  to  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  holds  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  state,  xmdet 
the  law  of  nations,  to  allow  the  subjects  of  other  states  a  transit 
or  passage  through  its  territories  with  their  property,  and  thaiy 
correlatively,  the  subjects  of  any  one  state  have  a  right  to  pass 
through  the  territories  of  other  states,  with  their  property. 

This  right,  in  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  one  state,  he 
describes  as  existing  in  two  conditions  or  d^rees  ;  corresponding 
to  two  different  d^rees  of  duty  in  all  other  states,  thus — 

a.  There  is  a  right  in  private  persons,'  founded  in  their  ne- 
cessities or  circumstances,  which  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  of 
a  state  to  allow  strangers  to  enter  and  leave,  and  sometimes  to 
pass  through  its  territory,  and  to  carry  with  them  such  property 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  objects  in  respect  to  which  their 
entry  or  transit  is  necessary.* 

b.  There  is  a  less  perfect  right,  arising  out  of  circumstances 
in  which  a  less  imperative  duty  is  laid  by  the  law  of  nations 
upon  states,  requiring  them  to  allow  what  Yattel  denominates 
'^  innocent  passage "  to  strangers  and  their  merchandise,  even 
when  no  such  necessity  exists  as  in  the  former  case  ;  thus  giv- 
ing a  correlative  right  to  such  strangers,  to  enter  and  leave  or 
to  pass  through  the  territory  with  their  property.* 


'  See  Vattel,  Preliminaries,  §§  1,  2,  3. 

*  The  persons  spoken  of  here  are  private  indiyidnals  ;  a  large  part  of  the  discos- 
nons  of  the  older  writers  on  the  right  of  trannt,  refers  to  the  passage  of  armies  and 
bodies  of  men  having  a  political  unity  and  national  character.  Pnf.,  B.  IIL,  c.  3,  § 
5;  Grotius,  L.  IL,  c.  2.  Vattel  aUo  speaks  of  such  cases.  B.  II.,  §§  116-124,  in 
ch.  IX. 

»  Vattel,  B.  n.,  §  123,  in  ch.  IX,  §  135,  in  ch.  X. 

*  Vattel.  B.  n.,  §§  132-4,  in  ch.  X. 

Pnfend.  B.  III.,  c.  3,  g  S6,  '*  Among  these  matters  of  harmless  profit  which  na- 
ture engages  us  to  allow  freely  to  all  men,  Grotius  leckons  the  permitting  goods  and 
mfnyb^ifdifw  to  be  carried  throogfa  our  dominions.**    Pufendotff  and  Grotius  aeem  to 
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§  268.  The  extent  of  the  rights  of  strangers  under  this  rule 
is  further  defined  by  Yattel,  when  he  shows  what  the  state,  in 
view  of  its  duty  in  this  respect,  may  not  do,  and  from  what  por- 
tions of  the  ordinary  powers  of  sovereignty  such  strangers  are 
exempted.  Thus  he  says  that  the  stranger  is  still  a  member  of 
his  own  nation  and  treated  as  such,  (B.  II.,  §  107  :)  the  state 
cannot  claim  any  power  over  the  person  of  the  foreigner,  that 
is,  to  detain  his  person  within  its  territorial  dominion,  except 
where  he  violates  its  laws,  (§  108  :)  it  cannot  require  of  him  those 
personal  services  which  it  may  require  of  its  own  citizens,  he  is 
not  subject  to  those  '^  laws  which  have  relation  to  the  title  of 
citizen  or  subject  of  the  state,"  (§  101,)  that  is,  the  law  which 
determines  the  rights  and  duties  of  private  persons  in  a  relation 
between  them  and  the  state  regarded  as  their  sovereign.  "  He 
cannot  indeed  be  subject  to  those  burdens  that  have  only  a  rela- 
tion to  the  quality  of  citizen,"  (§  106.) 

And,  as  regards  the  duty  of  the  state  towards  the  stranger 
in  relations  with  respect  to  things,  the  state  does  not  acquire 
over  the  property  which  he  has  with  him,  nor  even  over  what 
he  may  there  acquire,  the  same  power  which  it  has  in  respect 
to  the  property  of  a  citizen,  (§  109.)  The  property  which  he 
brings  with  him  does  not  cease  to  belong  to  him,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  come  to  a  foreign  country,  (§  109  :)  the  state, 
in  reference  to  which  he  is  an  alien,  cannot  take  it  away,  nor 
attach  burdensome  conditions  to  its  possession  or  enjoyment ; 
and  he  is  not  subject  to  pay  ordinary  taxes  levied  on  citizens, 
but  only  such  as  are  laid  for  public  improvements  of  which  he, 
in  common  with  the  citizen,  has  the  benefit,  such  as  tolls,  on 
rivers  and  roads,  harbor  duties,  &c.,  (§  132-144)  * 

Not  only  is  the  right  of  the  stranger,  as  a  private  person,  to 
be  respected,  but  his  property  is  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  of  which  he  is  citizen,  §  104,  81  :  in  con- 
found the  right  on  a  general  right  in  all  mankind  to  nae  the  earth  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce, and  they  limit  the  right  of  bringing  property  to  cases  where  it  is  brought  for 
gain.  Pofendorff  connects  the  inquiry  with  the  propriety  of  markets  oftht  staple,  to 
which,  in  some  countries,  foreign  traders  were  then  restricted ;  being  also  obliged  to 
buy  of,  and  sell  to  citizens  only. 

'  ALd  Puf.  B.  m.,  c.  8,  §  6,  discusses  the  question  of  levies  on  passing  rivera  and 
straits ;  such  as  the  Danish  Sound  levies. 
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sequence  of  which  its  possession,  after  his  decease  in  the  foreign 
country,  is  to  be  detennined  not  by  its  laws,  but  by  those  of  the 
fonner,  (§  109-113.) 

§  269.  No  mention  is  made  of  slaves,  as  property  or  other- 
wise, by  Vattel :  but  taking  the  term  "  law  of  nations,"  as  used 
by  Lavie,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  same  term  as  used  by  Vattel, 
i.  e.,  as  a  law  acting  on  nations  as  its  subjects,  the  proposition 
of  the  former — that  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  to  take 
from  the  stranger  a  property  which  belongs  to  him — ^is  equally 
maintained  by  the  latter. 

But  to  whatever  degree  this  maxim  may  limit  the  power  of 
a  state,  in  reference  to  strangers,  there  must  be  some  standard, 
included  in  the  rule,  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  property.  The 
duty  of  the  state  and  the  correlative  right  being  created  by  in- 
ternational law,  a  law  acting  on  nations  as  its  subjects,  the 
standard  of  property  or  the  definition  of  property,  must  be  one 
included  in  that  law.^  And  so  far  as  these  writers,  Pufendorff, 
Vattel,  and  others,  are  relied  on  as  the  authority  for  the  rule, 
their  definition  or  description  of  property  is  receivable  in  inter- 
preting the  rule. 

§  270.  Now  Vattel  and  PufendorflF  are  among  those  who 
assume  the  existence  of  a  law  of  nature  ;  that  is,  a  law  which 
they,  individually,  derive  a  priori,*  which  they  declare  is  the 
law  binding  on  all  mankind,  and  they  define  the  law  of  nations 
to  be  the  same  law  applied  to  nations,  states,  or  independent 
sovereignties,  as  its  subjects. '  It  would  appear  therefore  that 
the  opinion  of  these  authors,  as  to  what  is,  or  is  not  property  by 
the  law  of  nature,  must  be  received  in  applying  a  rule  stated 
by  them  as  acting  on  nations  as  its  subjects.  If  these  authors 
do  not  recognize  men  as  things  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  if  they 
declare  that  all  natural  persons  have,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
rights  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  legal  quality  of  thingi 


*  Nothing  being  said  to  imply  that  it  is  determined  by  the  national  hiw  of  a 
single  state.  The  criterion  is  therefore  independent  both  of  the  criterion  of  property 
in  the  state  wherein  the  claimant  is  a  foreigner,  and  that  whose  citixea  or  subjeet 
he  is. 

*  Compare  euUe,  p.  16,  note  4. 

*  Vattel,  Prelim.,  §§  4,  5. 
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the  objects  of  action,  or  objects  of  possession  and  property- 
then  no  nation,  as  a  subject  of  the  rule  above  stated,  is  bound 
to  recognize  any  natural  person  as  a  chattel  or  thing,  the  object 
of  property  or  possession.  Vattel  makes  no  mention  of  slavery 
in  his  works,  and,  in  sec.  4  of  the  Preliminaries,  »says  :  ^^  It  is  a 
settled  point  with  writers  on  the  natural  law  that  all  men  in- 
herit from  nature  perfect  liberty  and  independence,  of  which 
they  cannot  be  deprived  without  their  own  consent."* 

§  271.  This  criterion  for  determining  whether  Vattel  and 
Pufendorflf  intended,  in  using  the  term  property  in  a  rule  of  in- 
ternational law,  to  recognize  property  in  slaves,  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  decide  question  so  far  as  the  rule  refsts  upon  their  au- 
thority. But  if  the  rule  is  received  independently  of  any  par- 
ticular jurist,  and  if  it  is  proper,  in  matters  of  law,  to  reject  all 
a  priori  statements  of  a  law  of  nature,  still  a  standard  of  what 
is  or  is  not  property,  embraced  in  international  law^  must  some- 
where exist.  This  can  only  be  the  law  of  nature  derived  a 
posteriori,  or  those  definitions,  rules,  maxims,  &c.,  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  have  been  recognized  by  nations  (whether  they 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  so  recognized.)  And  this  is  nothing 
else  than  universal  jurisprudence  or  the  law  of  nations,  in  that 
sense,  which  may  enter  into  public  international  law  as  well  as 
into  private  international  law.* 

This  law  of  nations,  universal  jurisprudence,  is  changeable  ; 
80  that  the  applicability  of  the  rule  above  stated  to  a  question 
of  personal  condition  or  status,  at  the  time  referred  to,  would 
depend  upon  the  question — whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  chattel 
slavery  of  natural  persons  was  or  was  not  customarily  recognized 
by  nations  in  their  respective  municipal  (national)  laws. 

§  272.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  view,  the  question  of  the 
right  of  a  stranger  to  hold  slaves  as  property  or  chattels,  under 

'  Pufendorff  considers  the  legal  nature  of  slayeiy  veiy  fully  in  B.  III.,  c.  8,  §  6. 
B.  VL|  c.  8f  §§  2,  8,  taking  the  same  yiew;  while  admitting  the  lawfulness  of  bon- 
dage or  slaveiy  of  legal  persons.  In  B.  IV.,  c  4,  treating  of  the  origin  of  dominion  or 
property,  he  ascribes  it  to  human  compact  or  institution ;  but,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  he 
there  means  the  right  of  private  property  at  opposed  to  community,  not  the  distinction 
of  property  from  penona 

*  Compare  ante,  §§  10,  19,  49;  and  see  1  Phillimoro  Int  Law,  §  228,  aod  Ap- 
pendix L 
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the  rule  laid  down  by  Yattel,  is  almost  identical  with  that 
which,  it  has  herein  been  supposed,  would  have  existed  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  British  empire  during  the  colonial  period  ; 
— ^whether  the  right  of  the  master,  of  British  race  or  descent, 
in  respect  to  his  African  or  Indian  slave,  was  a  '^  common  law 
riight/'  or  incidental  to  the  common  law  right  of  property  and 
to  be  supported,  as  such,  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  In  each 
case  the  question  is  of  the  recognition  of  slavery  in  universal 
jurisprudence,  the  historical  law  of  nations. 

The  support  given  to  slavery  by  this  international  rtUe  of 
transit,  considered  in  this  connection,  will  therefore  be  herein- 
after ascertained,  when  pursuing  the  inquiry,  how  far  slavery 
could  be  supported  by  recognition  of  the  common  law  right  of 
the  master. 

§  273.  But,  aside  from  this  question  of  what  shall  or  shall 
not  be  considered  property,  Vattel  does  not  say  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state's  duty,  created  under  international  law,  the 
law  of  the  state  will  not  affect  the  stranger  in  his  person  or 
property  ;  or  that  his  relations  towards  other  persons,  either  in 
respect  to  persons  or  in  respect  to  things  wiU  not  be  affected  by 
the  law  of  the  state  in  which  he  is  found.  On  the  contrary,  he 
states  that,  with  the  exceptions  already  mentioned,  the  general 
private  law  of  the  forum  applies  to  strangers  as  well  as  citizens, 
or  as  he  says,  ^^  the  general  laws  made  to  maintain  good  order 
and  which  have  no  relation  to  the  title  of  citizen  or  of  subject 
of  the  state,"  &c.  (B.  II.,  §  101.)  And  although  in  this  place 
the  thought  of  the  author  was  principally  directed  to  that  part 
of  the  laws  which  maintains  good  order  by  a  system  of  police 
and  punishment,  yet  the  whole  passage  shows  that  in  these 
"  general  laws  "  he  intended  to  include  that  law  which  decides 
on  the  possession  and  security  of  property,  or  what  is  sometimes 
called  "  the  law  of  meum  et  tuum." 

In  the  next  section,  (§  103),  Vattel  declares,  "For  the 
same  reason,  [i.  e.,  this  subjection  to  the  "  general  laws,"]  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  between  foreigners  or  between  a  foreigner 
and  a  citizen,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  judge  of  the  place, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place." 
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§  274  Thus  far  in  this  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  these 
foreign  publicists,  the  right  of  the  stranger  has  been  considered 
as  one  existing  xmdeiptAlic  international  law,  or  in  other  words, 
as  a  right  correlative  to  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  state.  But, 
according  to  the  principles  which  have  been  stated  in  the  first 
and  second  chapters,  these  duties  and  their  corresponding  rights 
are  not  within  the  sphere  of  judicial  tribunals,  determining  the 
rights  and  duties  of  private  persons,  whether  citizens  or  for- 
eigners. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  second  chapter  that  there  is 
much,  in  the  treatises  on  private  international  law  or  the  con- 
flict of  laws,  to  justify  the  idea  that  a  court  is  to  regulate  its 
conduct  by  public  international  law  and  to  determine  the  rights 
of  private  persons,  by  first  ascertaining  what  the  duty  of  the 
state  is  under  international  law.      Supposing  then  that  this 
may  be  done,  that  strangers  may,  under  this  international  rule 
of  transit,  have  a  right  as  against  the  state,  yet  it  would  seem 
that  a  tribunal  could  recognize  it  only  when  correlative  to  an 
absolute  duty  on  the  part  of  the  state.     Now,  according  to  Yat- 
tel's  distinction,  no  nation  is  bound  by  international  law  to  ad- 
mit strangers  with  their  property  in  all  possible  circumstances. 
The  ordinary  entry  and  departure  of  strangers  is  not,  according 
to  Vattel,  founded  on  a  right  and  duty  thus  imperatively  justi- 
fied by  international  law.     It  is  only  in  circumstances  creating 
some  degree  of  necessity  that  the  duty  is  created  for  the  state, 
and  the  nature  of  the  property  that  may  be  introduced  under 
the  correlative  right  is  restricted  by  those  circumstances.     It 
would  seem  that  the  courts  can  recognize  slave  property  in  such 
cases  only  ;  if  its  recognition  is  to  depend  on  this  rule  of  inter- 
national law  ;  and  that  the  ordinary  or  '^  innocent  passage,' 
which  is  not  accorded  in  view  of  any  such  obligation,  does  not 
give  the  stranger,  being  the  master  of  a  slave,  any  such  exemp- 
tion from  the  laws  of  the  forum.* 

'  Pofendorff)  B.  III.,  c.  8,  §  6.  "  For,  truly  speakingy  the  law  of  humanltj  does 
not  seem  to  oblige  us  to  grant  passage  to  any  other  goods  except  such  as  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  support  of  their  life  to  whom  they  are  thus  conveyed.**  And 
in  §  7, — *'  as  the  case  is  very  different  whether  a  man  desires  way  through  my 
grounds,  because  without  this  privilege  he  would  be,  as  it  were,  excluded  from  the 
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§  275.  It  is  the  palpable  impossibility  of  detennining  a  right 
in  private  persons,  when  the  correlative  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
state  isT  indeterminable,  that  has  originated  a  juristical  belief 
in  the  doctrme  of  comity  as  commonly  understood  ;  the  comity 
of  the  nation  applied,  by  the  court, /or  the  nation  :  the  court  in 
that  case  determining  how  far  the  state  ought  to  admit  the 
laws  of  other  states  to  take  effect  on  persons  and  things  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  former.* 

If  a  state  or  a  government  which  had  allowed  strangers  to 
enter  its  territory  and  which  had  not  exercised  any  control  over 
them  should  permit  its  citizens,  as  private  individuals,  to  injure 
them  in  person  or  in  property,  that  state  or  government  would 
not,  of  course,  be  fulfilling  the  duty  defined  by  VatteL  Bat 
when  strangers  appear  before  judicial  tribunals,  claiming  rights 
or  being  required  to  perform  certain  duties,  the  judicial  and 
administrative  officers  of  the  state  do  not  direct  their  conduct 
in  view  of  any  particular  duty  of  the  state  towards  the  stran- 
gers. The  courts  have  only  to  apply  a  rule  of  action  for  private 
persons  derived  from  the  will  of  the  state  without  reference  to 
the  duties  of  the  state.  The  question  before  them  may  be, 
whether  the  state  does  or  does  not  will  that  they  should  recog- 
nize the  relations  of  the  stranger  as  they  would  exist  in  the 
place  of  his  domicil.  In  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  state  on 
this  point,  they  may,  in  the  absence  of  positive  legislation,  refer 
to  the  usage  and  practice  of  other  nations  in  like  cases,  (that 
is,  to  what  they  have  done,  not  to  what  they  ought  to  do,)  and 
to  the  writings  of  private  jurists  so  &r  as  they  are  expository 
of  that  practice.* 

Yattel,  as  has  been  shown,  says  that  the  law  determining 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  foreigners  is  the  law  of  the  forum 
of  jurisdiction.  This  proposition  is  strictly  true,  as  a  propo- 
sition oipvblic  international  law.  The  law  which  the  judicial 
tribunal  must  apply,  is  part  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  of 

world  and  confined  to  solitade,  or  becaiue  he  could  not  otherwise  carry  off  the  fmit 
of  his  own  land;  and  whether  he  makea  the  same  demand  porelj  to  shorten  his  pas- 
sage,  and  imposes  a  hurthen  upon  my  estate^  not  torelieTe  his  own  necessity,  but  to 
promote  his  conTenience  and  ease." 

>  AnU,  p.  78»  74.  *AmU,  g  98. 
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the  foram,  since  it  exists  or  is  law  by  the  juridical  will  of  the 
sovereign  of  that  forum  independently  of  the  will  of  every  other 
state  or  sovereign.  The  just  limits  of  his  subject  did  not  allow 
Vattel  to  go  further  and  explain  the  duties  of  judicial  tribunals. 
This  would  have  been  entering  the  limits  of  private  interna- 
tional law.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  would  have 
said  that  the  tribunal  could  never  recognize  legal  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  law  of  a  foreign  state. 

§  276.  The  general  principles  considered  in  the  second  chap- 
ter will  operate  in  cases  wherein  there  is  no  precedent.  But 
the  courts  may  always  refer  to  the  international  practice  of 
other  countries,  which  they  may  assume  indicates  a  customary 
law  prevailing  in  all  countries,  their  own  included.  When 
such  customary  law  has  been  ascertained  the  courts  may  apply 
it,  not  as  indicating  the  duty  of  the  state,  but  as  indicating  the 
will  of  the  state.  And  it  is  highly  important  to  observe  that 
the  rule  sought  is  customary  private  law — the  law  customarily 
applied  by  judicial  tribunals,  as  known  by  judicial  precedents 
and  authors  who  treat  of  international  law  as  it  obtains,  not  as 
it  ought  to  obtain.  A  statute  enactment  therefore,  or  an  act  of 
the  sovereign,  as  such,  is  not  indicative  of  this  rule  of  customary 
law  ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  a  presumption  that  such  statute 
or  act  differs  from  the  rules  which  judicial  tribunals  might  law- 
fully enforce  in  like  circumstances.* 

Now,  as  has  been  shown,  the  judicial  practice  and  the  writ- 
ings of  private  jurists  on  the  customary  law  of  Europe  during 
the  17th  and  18  th  centuries,  are  unanimous  in  declaring  the 
rule  to  be  against  the  international  recognition  of  slavery  in 
countries  where  it  cannot  exist  under  the  local  or  internal  law : 
they  make  no  exception.* 

§  277.  The  right  of  the  foreigner  or  stranger  to  the  posses- 
sion of  property  which  he  may  bring  with  him  may  be  main- 

»  i4fi/«,  §  268. 

'  If  tliere  has  been  any  exception,  it  would  appear  to  have  bcea  where  states  haro 
been  so  situated,  geographically,  that  the  passage  of  the  citizens  of  one  through  the 
territory  of  tl^e  other,  is  indispensable  to  ordinary  commercial  access  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  where  different  states  lie  on  a  river  or  strait,  in  the  common  use  of 
which,  tha  subjects  of  one  state  must  unavoidably  be  sometimes  found  within  the  lim- 
its  of  another. 

23 
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tained  before  a  tribunal  as  a  right  recognized  by  universal 
jurisprudence^  or  the  law  of  nations  in  the  same  sense.  But 
this  is  only  when  the  citizen's  right  to  such  property  might  be 
equally  ascribed  to  that  law.  While  the  stranger  is  husband 
or  wife^  father  or  child,  in  the  forum  to  which  he  is  alien,  and 
owns  property  brought  with  him  and  acquired  in  the  place  of 
his  domicil,  and  has  rights,  in  these  respects,  as  fully  as  the  citi- 
zen who  is  husband  or  wife,  father  or  child,  and  owner  of  pro- 
perty— his  rights  are  recognized  by  that  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  which  is  universal  jurisprudence,  supposed  to  be  the  same, 
in  its  origin  and  effect,  in  the  forum  as  in  the  place  of  domicil, 
though  in  each  it  is  maintained  by  a  different  sovereign  or 
source  of  law.  At  the  time  when  Bodin  wrote  he  could  perhaps 
say  of  slavery  that  it  was  then  "  approved  by  the  great  argu- 
ment and  consent  of  almost  all  nations,"^  and  he  might  there- 
fore have  excepted  to  the  decisions  of  the  French  courts,  on  the 
ground  that  by  refusing  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  master  to 
his  slave,  they  had  decided  ^'  centre  le  droit  des  gens,"  meaning 
universal  jurisprudence.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
Bodin  ever  took  exception  to  the  decisions  of  the  French  courts 
in  respect  to  the  slaves  of  strangers,  either  as  being  contraiy 
to  the  '^  law  of  nations,"  in  any  of  its  significations,  or  on  any 
other  ground.* 

'  Anie^  p.  165,  note. 

*  From  an  examination  of  two  French  editions  and  the  English  version.  In  Repah. 
Lib.  L,  c  2,  ad  finem,  Bodin  says,^**  For  as  for  the  laws  of  nations,  if  they  be  an/ 
of  them  nnjnst,  the  prince  may  abrogate  them  by  the  law  of  his  realme,  and  forbid  hiJi 
■nljects  to  use  the  same ;  as  we  said  before  of  servitude  and  slaves,  which,  by  a  dan- 
gerous example,  by  the  law  almost  of  all  nations  brought  into  commonweales,  were 
againe  by  the  wholsome  decrees  of  many  princes,  well  agreeing  with  the  laws  of 
tmre,  taken  away.**    (holies'  Tr.,  p.  118.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THB  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  COLONIAL  PEBIOD 
AFFECTING  CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  AND  BONDAGE — THE 
SUBJECT  CONTINUED— EXAMINATION  OF  SOMERSET'S  CASS  IN 
THIS  CONNECTION. 

§  278.  The  case  of  Somerset,  being  the  leading  precedent  in 
English  law,  and  having  occurred  shortly  before  the  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  juristical  comment.  It  will  now  be  here  attempted  to 
indicate  the  law  applicable  in  the  various  jurisdictions  of  the 
British  Empire,  at  that  date,  in  circumstances  similar  to  those 
of  this  case  ;  deriving  that  law  from  the  general  principles  and 
historical  fiicts  which  have  been  set  forth  in  preceding  chapters ; 
and  to  compare  it  with  this  decision,  the  European  authorities 
just  cited,  and  the  supposed  international  practice  of  the 
colonies.  ^ 

§  279.  The  application  of  the  general  principles  of  private 
international  law  to  the  recognition  of  those  relations  of  private 
persons  which  constitute  conditions  of  freedom  and  its  oppositee 
has  been  shown  in  the  second  chapter.  It  was  shown,  that  in 
the  absence  of  direct  legislation  or  of  judicial  precedents 
indicative  of  a  customary  international  rule,*  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  recognition  and  sup- 
port of  relations  of  private  persons  existing  under  a  for- 
eign law,  (the  law   of  the   alien's   domicil,)   depends   upon 

*  As  stated  ante,  g§  251-254, 

*  i4  Ate,  8  122.  It  has  been  remarked,  f  258,  that  foreign  precedents,  bjr  the  re- 
cognition of  a  cnttomaiy  private  international  law,  maj  hare  an  authorit/  similar  to 
tiMrt  of  local  precedents,  tnough  not  eqoal  in  degree. 
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an  independent  judicial  recognition  of  their  accordance  with 
natural  reason,  according  to  certain  criteria.  It  has  been  there 
supposed  that  they  will  be  supported  (so  far  as  their  continued 
existence  remains  physically  possible)  if  attributable  to  princi- 
ciples  of  universal  jurisprudence — the  historical  law  of  nations^ 
and  that  the  relations  thus  attributed  will  continue,  in  the 
state  to  which  those  persons  are  aliens,  as  results  of  the  muni- 
cipal (national)  law  of  the  forum  ;  there  being  in  this  case  no 
question  of  the  "  conflict  of  laws  "  or  of  the  comity  of  nations^ 
although  the  relations  recognized  had  previously  existed  under 
another  jurisdiction.^ 

§  280.  The  historical  evidence  of  the  principles  applicable, 
at  different  points  of  time  during  the  colonial  period,  to  the 
status  of  private  persons,  as  having  the  recognized  character  ctf 
a  law  of  nations  or  universal  jurisprudence,  forming  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  has  been  set  forth  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter. It  was  shown,  in  the  account  of  the  origin  of  municipal 
(national)  law  in  the  English  colonies,  given  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  chapters,  that  the  slavery  of  Africans  and  Indians,  (at 
least  while  heathen  or  unbaptized,)  introduced  from  abroad, 
was  actually  supported,  in  the  law  of  the  empire  and  of  each 
colony,  by  the  application  of  the  rule  above  stated,*  operating 
first  as  private  international  law,  but  afterwards  taking  effect 
as  part  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law.'  It  has  been  shown 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  true  theory  of  the  location  of 
sovereign  power,  at  that  time,  over  persons  who  were  aliens  to 
the  empire,  the  juridical  action  of  the  imperial  and  colonial  au- 
thorities in  reference  to  such  aliens,  and  the  view  taken  by  each 
of  the  law  of  nations^  as  determining  their  condition,  appear 
to  have  been  the  same  ;  so  far  as  those  sources  of  law  had  con- 
current jurisdiction  in  the  colonies,  and  together  controlled  the 
international  intercourse  of  those  colonies  with  foreign  countries. 
The  two  sources  of  law  equally  allowed  the  force  of  the  histori- 
cal law  of  nations  as  then  known  ;  and  by  judicial  tribunals, 
acting  under  each  of  those  sources  of  law,  a  legal  distinction 

'  Ante,  H  96,  lia 

*  Uiiktf  Georgia  wm  an  ezeeptioa.  *  AnU^  f  f  197,  200. 
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was  recognized  to  exist  among  alien  persons,  founded  on  differ- 
ences of  race,  complexion  or  physical  structure,  and  religious 
belief.  The  alien  of  white  or  European  race  and  Christian 
name  was  recognized  as  having,  by  the  law  of  nations  applied 
internationally,  the  status  of  a  legal  person  and  a  presumptive 
claim  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  individual  and  relative  rights, 
which,  under  the  English  common  law,  constituted  irrespec- 
tively of  political  rights,  the  free  condition  of  an  English-bom 
inhabitant  ;^  subject  to  the  processes  of  remedial  justice  and 
police  laws,  including  the  powers  of  the  state  over  individuals 
in  reference  to  religious  belief.*  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
shown,  in  the  same  connection,  that  while  the  bondage  of  white 
indentured  servants  might  have  been  taken  for  the  result  of  a 
law  peculiar  to  the  colonies,  or  to  the  British  Empire' — the 
chattel  slavery  of  Indian  captives  and  imported  Africans  was, 
throughout  a  long  period  subsequent  to  the  first  settlement  of 
the  colonies,  based  upon  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  law  of 
nations — principles  of  universal  jurisprudence  as  historically 
known  and  judicially  allowed  to  have  personal  extent  in  all  the 
colonies,  under  both  the  colonial  and  the  imperial  authority,  if 
not  in  England  also,  at  the  same  time. 

§  281.  To  whatever  extent  then  this  law  of  nations  or  uni- 
yersal  jurisprudence,  as  judicially  recognized  in  any  several  ju- 
risdiction of  the  empire,  sustained  at  any  period,  the  slavery  of 
Moors,  Africans  and  Indians,  regarded  as  aliens  to  the  empire, 
it  would  have  been  contemporaneously  receivable  in  the  same 
forum,  as  sustaining,  by  the  application  of  the  rule  above  stated, 
the  slave  condition  of  such  persons  appearing  therein  as  aliens 
to  such  several  jurisdiction,  after  they  had  become  domiciled  in 
some  other  jurisdiction  of  the  empire. 

And  it  may  also  be  said,  that  so  far  as  it  was  thus  recog- 
nized by  the  law  of  nations  of  that  time,  the  right  of  the  En- 
glish or  European  master  was  a  '^  common  law  right "  and 
^as  supported  as  such,  in  each  several  jurisdiction  of  the  em- 
pire, under  the  common  law  of  England^  having  for  him  a  per- 

'  ^iKe,  §  §  189,  140.  Mftfe,§20S.  > ^Nte,  §g  209,  210. 
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sonal  and  national  extent  throughout  the  entire  national  do* 
main.^ 

§  282.  The  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  operation  of  the 
lato  of  nations,  in  sustaining  chattel  slavery  in  the  American 
colonies,  must  originally  have  been  limited  to  Moors,  Africans 
and  Indians,  while  heathen  and  unbaptized  only,  have  already 
been  explained.^  And  the  colonial  statutes  have  been  noticed 
which  contain  an  apparent  recognition  of  this  limitation  by  de- 
termining the  persons  who  should  be  slaves,  notwithstanding 
conversion,  and  which  establish  rules  for  the  condition  of  the 
issue,  some  of  which  differ  from  that  of  the  civil  or  Roman  law.' 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  so  far  as  the  condition  of  Christian- 
ized negroes  and  Indians  was  supported  in  any  one  colony  by 
the  judicial  interpretation  of  natural  reason,  (common  law,)  it 
was  still  distinguishable  as  the  result  of  the  law  of  that  particu- 
lar colony,  (jus  proprium.)^ 

§  283.  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  second  chapter,  that,  when 
regarded  as  the  condition  of  a  legal  person,  slavery  or  bondage 
is  a  condition  of  infinite  variety  in  respect  to  its  incidental  obli- 
gations and  their  correlative  rights  ;'  and  it  is  only  in  its  most 
absolute  form — that  approaching  most  nearly  to  chattel  slavery — 
that  it  can  be  a  condition  ascribed,  at  any  time,  to  the  law  of 
nations^  It  has  been  shown  in  the  fourth  chapter,  how,  by  the 
attribution  of  legal  personality,  slavery  in  the  middle  ages  lost 

>  Ante,  §§  244,  246. 

•  Ante,  ^§  170,  171,  189. 

'  Ante,  Laws  of  Maryland,  1663,  c.  80,  §  1.    ViiKiQia,  1682,  c  1. 

*  Ante,  %  204. 

*  Ante,  g  46.  19  Boward's  R.,  p.  624.  (Dred  Scott's  case,)  by  Mr.  Justice  Cartis. 
"  The  status  of  slavery  is  not  noces«arily  always  attended  with  the  same  powers  cm 
the  part  of  the  master.  The  master  is  subject  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  whose 
will  controls  his  action  towards  his  slave,  und  this  control  must  be  defined  and  refla- 
ted by  the  municipal  law.     In  one  state,  as  at  one  period  of  the  Roman  law,  it  may 

Sat  the  life  of  the  slave  into  the  hand  of  the  master ;  others,  as  those  of  the  United 
tates  which  tolerate  slavery,  may  treat  the  slave  as  a  person,  when  the  master  takes 
his  life ;  while  in  others  the  law  may  recognize  a  right  of  the  slave  to  be  protected 
from  cruel  treatment.  In  other  words,  the  status  of  slavery  embraces  every  conditioa 
from  that  in  which  the  slave  is  known  to  the  law  simply  as  a  chattel,  with  no  civil  rightly 
to  that  in  which  he  is  recognized  as  a  person  for  all  purposes,  save  the  compulsory 
power  of  directing  and  receiving  tlie  fruits  of  his  labor.  Which  of  these  conditions 
ahall  attend  the  status  of  slavery,  must  depend  on  the  municipal  luw  which  creates  and 
upholds  it." 

By  Mansfield,  in  Somerset's  case,  ante,  p.  191.  *'  The  power  of  a  master  over  his 
•lavet  has  been  extremely  different  in  diffsrent  coaDtries." 

•  Ante,  g  112. 
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the  character  of  a  constitatio  juris  gentium,  and  became  a  bond- 
age resting  on  the  jus  proprium  of  some  one  country.'  And  it 
may  be  assumed  that  no  condition  of  bondage,  other  than  chat- 
tel slavery  has  ever  acquired  recognition  in  universal  jurispru- 
dence— the  law  of  nations j  in  that  sense. 

Now  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  condition  of  slavery 
which  was  maintained  in  the  colonies  was.  in  all  or  even  in  any, 
throughout  the  colonial  period,  that  absolute  chattel  condition 
under  which  African  negroes  had  been  known  as  personal  or 
movable  property,  in  the  customary  law  of  trade  and  commerce, 
the  law  merchant ;  and  whether  the  personality  of  slaves  was 
entirely  denied,  as  it  had  been  at  the  first  introduction  of  ne- 
groes. In  Virginia  they  had,  at  one  time,  been  declared  real 
estate  and  not  chattels^'  In  the  same  colony  and  in  Maryland 
they  had  been  classed  as  legal  persons  by  being  rated  for  the 
poll-tax,  which  was  also  imposed  on  free  white  persons.'  In 
some  of  the  northern  colonies,  their  condition  as  subjects  of  legal 
rights  and  obligations  was  little  distinguishable  from  that  of 
indentured  white  servants,  except  by  the  duration  of  the  ser- 
Tice.* 

Slavery  or  bondage  thus  modified,  was  the  result  of  the  jus 
proprium  of  the  colony,  and  could  not  receive  international  re- 
cognition in  other  parts  of  the  empire  as  the  same  slavery  which 
had  found  place  in  the  law  of  each  colony  as  a  constitutio  juris 
gentium — ^a  condition  recognized  by  universal  jurisprudence. 

§  284.  a.  Neither  (when  the  condition  of  slavery  had  thus 
changed  its  legal  character  in  the  place  of  domicil)  could  the 

*  Ante,  p.  159. 

•  ArUe^  law  of  (October)  1705,  c.  23.    Very  probably  the  remark  of  the  Attorney- 

general,  in  Smith  r.  Brown  and  Cooper,  (ante,  p.  183,)  which  was  of  Easter  term,  1706, 
ad  reference  to  this  law  ;  and,  possibly,  the  distinction  which  Lord  Stowell,  in  2  Mags. 
Ad.  R.  p.  114,  proposed  to  recognize  in  such  international  cases  between  tlometUe 
alares  &nd  Jleld  slaves,  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  this  statute. 

•  Ante,  law  of  Va.  1657-8,  c.  46;  Md.  1715,  c.  15,  Chimi  v  Respass,  1  Monroe's 
B.  26,  26. 

*  2  Hildr.  410.  **  The  harsli  slave  laws  in  force  in  the  more  southern  colonies 
were  unknown,  however,  in  New  England.  Slaves  were  regarded  [1760)  as  posseu- 
ing  the  same  legal  rights  as  apprentices,  and  masters,  for  abuse  of  their  authority, 
were  liable  to  indictment."  See  also  Winchendon  v.  Hatfield,  4  Mass.  R.  127,  ante, 
the  note  afler  Laws  of  Mass.  in  ch.  vL  Reeves'  Domestic  Relations,  340,  so  far  as  hit 
description  of  slavery  in  Connecticut  may  relate  to  the  colonial  era. 
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right  of  the  master,  in  respect  to  such  slave,  be  thereafter  main- 
tained in  other  jurisdictions  of  the  empire  as  a  right  resting  on 
the  common  law  of  England,  having,  as  to  such  master,  per- 
sonal extent  throughout  the  empire.^ 

6.  Nor  could  the  master's  right  be  thereafter  recognized 
under  the  law  of  transit,  as  property.^ 

§  285.  And  further,  admitting  the  legal  character  of  slavery 
to  have  remained  unchanged  in  the  place  of  domicil,  and  that 
there  had  been  a  time,  during  the  planting  of  the  colonies,  when 
the  slave  condition  of  negroes  and  Indians  domiciled  in  some 
one  colony  should  properly  have  received  international  recog- 
nition in  every  other  part  of  the  empire,  as  being  the  effect  of 
universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  nations — yet  this  law  is,  in 
its  nature,  always  liable  to  change.'  It  may  have  changed 
during  the  colonial  period,  in  respect  to  the  slavery  of  Africans 
and  Indians,  as  it  had  before  changed  in  respect  to  the  personal 
condition  of  persons  of  other  races.'  If  then  it  were  true  as 
matter  of  historical  fact  that  this  law  or  jurisprudence,  gathered 
from  the  laws  and  customs  of  those  nations  whose  juridical 
action  is  the  source  of  that  law,  had  so  changed,  no  tribunal  of 
any  one  nation,  nor  of  any  several  jurisdiction  of  the  British  em- 
pire, would  thereafter  have  had  the  same  judicial  reason  for 
supposing  the  slave-condition  of  an  alien  person  of  one  of  those 
races,  entering  into  its  jurisdiction,  to  be  recognized  by  the  su- 
preme civil  power,  whose  will  it  should  apply  as  law ;  the  reason, 
namely,  that  it  Was  to  be  considered  the  result  of  a  law  having 
universal  recognition,  and  which  presumptively  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  the  forum. 

§  286.  The  question  whether  any  rule  or  doctrine  of  the  law 
of  nations,  universal  jurisprudence,  has,  during  any  period  of 
time,  continued  unaltered,  is  a  question  of  fact.*     The  doctrines 


» Ante,  §§  243,  244. 

*  ^itte,  g  272. 
»  -4fite,  §  89. 

*  Ante,  §§  162,  163,  167. 

*  In  attributing  any  legal  rale  to  the  nnivenal  jarisprndence,  the  jus  gentium  of 
any  particular  period,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  change  of  that  law  can  be  simulta- 
neouB  among  those  nations  which  are  the  sources  of  that  law.     The  tribunal  of  any 
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of  that  law,  at  any  particular  time,  are  judicially  known 
from  the  juridical  action  of  all  civilized  nations  ;  distinguishing 
such  principles  as  are  received  in  all  foreign  jurisdictions,  or 
allowed  to  have  personal  extent  without  reference  to  territorial 
limits.  And  though  certain  legal  effects  (rights  and  obliga- 
tions) should  he  found  to  exist  under  the  juridical  action  of 
many  or  all  civilized  nations,  yet,  if  under  that  action  they  are 
commonly  limited  to  specific  localities,  they  are  not  attributable 
to  universal  jurisprudence/  Though  slavery  may,  by  some 
European  powers,  have  been  maintained  in  their  American  pos- 
sessions, yet,  if  its  incidental  rights  and  obligations  were  disal- 
lowed by  them  in  Europe,  it  was  then  judicially  known  as  a 
result  of  a  local  law,  jus  proprium,  only,  and  no  longer  ascribed 
to  the  jus  gentium,  universal  jurisprudence. 

Now,  leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  the  juridical  action 
of  the  British  empire  or  of  any  several  political  part  of  it,  the 
authorities  already  cited  in  the  last  chapter  may  alone  prove  that 
the  law  of  nations,  in  respect  to  slavery,  had  changed  during 
the  colonial  period ;  that  change  being  shown  by  the  judicial 
attribution,  in  European  states,  of  personal  liberty  to  Moors, 
negroes,  and  Indians,  without  regard  to  their  legal  condition  in 
a  foreign  domicil ;  even,  in  some  instances,  where  that  domicil 
was  a  colony  under  the  same  political  dominion  as  the  forum  of 
jurisdiction. 

§  287.  Therefore,  even  if  the  authorities  referred  to  did  not, 
as  precedents  of  customary  private  international  law,'  establish 
a  rule  judicially  applicable  in  like  cases  by  the  tribunals  of  the 
several  jurisdictions  of  the  British  empire,  yet,  in  determining 

one  state,  when  seeking  the  doctrine  of  the  hw  of  nationa^  the  exposition  of  nniverMl 
jarisprudence,  must  look  to  the  additive  verdict  of  many  national  authorities  in  their 
municipal  (internal)  and  international  law,  expressed  by  legislation  or  judicial  decision. 
And  though,  comparing  century  with  century,  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  declared  that 
the  doctrine  of  that  law  has  changed  on  sime  particular  point,  yet  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  indicate  the  exact  time  at  which  that  change  should  have  been  fintt  recognized. 
This  act  of  discrimination  is  in  its  nature  autonomic  on  the  pert  of  the  tribunal. 

There  can '  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  once  a  period  when  to  kill  or  sell  one's 
children  was  a  paternal  power  or  right  recognized  among  all  nations,  (Comp.  Bynk- 
ershoek*s  Essay  on  this  right  under  the  Roman  law.)  Abraham,  proposing  to  slay  his 
son,  obeyed  a  command  higher  than  human  laws;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his 
power  to  do  so  was  admitted  by  the  jurisprudence  of  those  among  whom  he  lived. 
'  AnU,  §§  99-102.  '  AfUi,  §  26S. 
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the  iDtemational  recognition  of  slavery,  they  were  evidence  of 
what  was  or  was  not  judicially  receivable  as  an  effect  of  uni- 
versal jurisprudence.  So  that,  supposing  slavery  to  have  re- 
mained the  same  chattel  condition  in  the  colonies,  under  their 
local  laws,  it  could  no  longer  be  said  to  be  a  conatitution  of  ike 
law  of  nations^  in  the  sense  of  a  legal  effect  known  by  its  actual 
prevalence  among  all  nations  or  all  enlightened  nations.  The 
condition  of  a  negro  who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  place  of  his 
domicil  could  not  then  be  judicially  supported  in  any  forum  of 
jurisdiction  upon  this  ground^  after  this  change  in  universal  ju- 
risprudence had  actually  taken  place. 

§  288.  a.  Contemporaneously  with  the  occurrence  of  this 
change  in  the  law  of  nattonSy  the  master's  right  of  ownership 
ceased  to  be  supported  by  the  common  law  of  England,  embrac- 
ing the  law  of  nattonsj  and  having  as  to  him  a  personal  extent 
throughout  the  empire.' 

b.  The  same  change  would  in  like  manner,  whenever  it  oc- 
curred, have  limited  the  effect  of  the  international  rule  of  transit 
as  a  protection  of  the  right  of  masters  in  slaves  whom  they 
should,  though  for  a  temporary  purpose,  bring  with  them  within 
the  limits  of  any  part  of  the  empire  wherein  slavery  was  not 
allowed  by  the  internal  law.* 

§  289.  In  a  jurisdiction  wherein  negro  slavery  had  been  intro- 
duced under  the  old  law  of  nations  and  wherein  it  has  continued 
to  have  essentially  the  same  chattel  characteristics,  there,  the 
condition  might  have,  or  in  the  jurisprudence  of  that  state  it  might 
have  the  same  legal  character  as  before,  and  be  still  recognized 
to  be  one  of  those  effects  of  law  which  are  received  as  deductions 
from  a  priori  principles  and  taken  to  accord  with  natural  reason, 
whether  the  right  and  obligation  in  which  such  effect  consists  are 
ascribed  to  temporary  or  to  domiciled  subjects.  And  as  between 
two  jurisdictions,  in  each  of  which  slavery  retained  its  essentially 
chattel  character,  it  may  be  that,  as  to  them,  or  in  the  judicial 
apprehension  of  their  several  courts,  it  should  still  be  ascribed 
to  universal  jurisprudence  though  it  should  have  been  abandoned 

*  Ante,  §§  2ii,  245.  «  Ante,  §  272. 
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and  forbidden  by  all  other  nations.  In  such  jurisdictions  the 
tribunals  of  either  should  have  recognized  the  slave  condition  of 
an  African  introduced  from  the  other,  or  from  elsewhere,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  recognized  the  local  slavery.  There  would 
be,  as  between  any  two  such  jurisdictions,  no  conflict  of  laws 
and  no  question  of  the  comity  of  nations. 

§  290.  But  further — the  judicial  allowance  of  certain  legal 
effects  as  created  by  a  rule  of  universal  jurisprudence  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  universal  jurisprudence — the  histori- 
cal law  of  nations — is  an  exposition  of  natural  reason  adopted  by 
the  sovereign  source  of  law  in  the  forum.*  Yet  it  is  at  the  same 
time  fully  understood  that  the  state,  or  the  possessor  of  sovereign 
political  power,  is,  in  its  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  natural 
reason,  entirely  independent  of  the  juridical  action  of  similar 
states  or  persons.  And  it  is  always  the  duty  of  the  tribunal 
rather  to  look  for  a  part  of  the  national  common  law  as  being 
the  state's  conception  of  a  universal  jurisprudence,  than  to  re- 
ceive it  as  gathered  from  the  laws  of  foreign  states."  The  con- 
juncture is  barely  supposable  that,  at  some  given  point  of  time, 
there  should  not  be  any  domiciled  inhabitants  sustaining  a 
certain  relation  attributable  to  the  lata  of  nations  as  then  judi- 
cially cognizable :  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  received  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations  should  not  be  actually  operative  in  the 
internal  law.  The  fact  that,  at  a  certain  time,  there  were  no 
slaves  among  the  domiciled  inhabitants,  might  be  accidental 
Slaves  might  never  have  been  imported  ;  or  all  slaves  may  have 
been  exported,  or  have  been  manumitted  by  their  owners,  or 
have  deceased.  It  might  even  be  that  slavery  had,  as  the  con- 
dition of  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  been  declared  unlawful  or  been 
prohibited.  And  yet  it  might  be  that  the  law  of  nations  sus- 
taining slavery  should  still  be  judicially  received  as  part  of  the 
municipal  (national)  law,  to  maintain  the  slavery  of  persons 
whether  coming  from  other  jurisdictions,  to  reside,  or  being 
transitory  subjects.' 

But  if  any  effect  attributable  to  a  rule  of  the  law  of  nations 

*  AnU,  §  di.  Mute,  §  17a  Mule,  §  95. 
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has  been  repudiated  in  the  internal  law  of  the  forum  as  contrary 
to  natural  reason^  the  whole  basis  for  the  jiidicial  recognition  of 
that  rule  in  the  private  international  law  of  the  forum  would  be 
destroyed.  And  this  would  be  the  case  whether  the  rejection  of 
such  effect,  on  this  ground j  had  been  made  ia  a  legislative  or  a 
judicial  exposition  of  positive  law. 

§  291.  The  English  cases  cited  in  the  fourth  chapter  show 
that  at  a  period  shortly  before  the  war  of  revolution  no  domiciled 
inhabitant  of  the  British  islands  could  be  held  therein  as  a  slave 
or  in  any  condition  of  involuntary  servitude  not  based  upon  local 
customary  and  feudal  law.  It  appears  too  that  a  similar  ju- 
dicial declaration  of  law  had  been  made  in  Massachusetts  about 
the  same  period.  This  juridical  action  would  then,  in  these  ju- 
risdictionsy  have  prevented  any  subsequent  judicial  recognition 
of  the  slavery  of  an  alien  on  the  ground  of  its  being  supported  in 
the  private  international  law  of  the  forum  by  the  historical  law 
of  nations  ;  even  if  that  law,  as  learned  from  the  action  of  for- 
eign states,  had  remained  unchanged. 

§  292.  Still,  so  long  as  the  law  of  nationSy  or  universal  juris- 
prudence, remained  the  same  in  judicial  recognition,  and  had 
not  been  repudiated  in  the  common  law  of  England,  the  right 
of  the  owner,  being  a  British  subject,  in  a  negro  chattel  slave, 
would  still  have  continued  in  any  one  jurisdiction  of  the  Empire, 
even  although  in  that  jurisdiction  slavery  had  been  repudiated 
in  the  local  or  internal  law,  (t.  e.  the  law  applying  to  domiciled 
persons,)  as  contrary  to  natural  reason,  in  the  manner  supposed 
in  the  last  section.  Thus  in  Massachusetts,  at  the  time  spoken 
of,  it  might  have  been  supported  by  the  "  common  law  of  Eng- 
land ;"  thus  having  a  jt^em-intemational  operation,  although 
the  private  international  law  of  Massachusetts  (being  part  of 
that  law  which  rested  for  its  authority  exclusively  on  the  juridi- 
cal power  of  that  colony)  should  not  have  sustained  it. 

But  since  the  operation  of  the  lata  of  nations,  in  this  in- 
stance, depended  altogether  upon  its  being  contemporaneously 
received  in  th^  common  law  of  England,  there  was  a  point  of 
time,  towards  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  when  slavery  could 
not  have  been  supported  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  on  this 
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ground  ;  not  even  if  the  juridical  action  of  otber  nations  had  not 
modified  the  old  law  of  slavery  once  attributed  to  universal 
jurisprudence. 

§  293.  It  appears  then^  that — 

Ist.  If  the  status  of  the  alien  in  the  place  of  his  domicil  was 
not  that  chattel  condition,  which  had  been  the  only  condition  of 
bondage  recognized  by  universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  na- 
tions : — Or, 

2d.  If  this  law,  as  known  in  the  juridical  action  of  civilized 
states,  had  changed : — Or, 

3d.  If,  as  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  British  islands  and 
Massachusetts,  slavery  was  disallowed  in  the  internal  law  as 
contrary  to  natural  rtason  ; 

—  the  involuntary  servitude  of  negroes  introduced  from 
other  jurisdictions  of  the  empire  or  from  abroad  could  not  have 
been  judicially  recognized  imder  the  rule  of  private  international 
law  whose  operation  has  herein  been  considered — the  rule  which 
requires  the  judicial  recognition  of  rights  and  duties  derived  from 
a  rule  having  the  character  of  universal  jurisprudence.  In  no 
one  of  these  three  ca^es  could  the  slavery  of  the  alien  be  consid- 
ered a  condition  presumptively  recognized  by  the  supreme  power 
of  the  forum  as  accordant  with  natural  reason,  or  the  result  of  a 
law  having  universal  extent  and  received  into  the  municipal 
(national)  law  (t.  e.  both  the  internal  and  the  international  pri- 
vate law)  of  the  forum.* 

4th.  And  when,  on  the  contingency  of  one  or  more  of  these 
cases,  the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  should  have  ceased  to  be  internationally  cogniza- 
ble under  an  application  of  this  rule  ;  or,  certainly,  whenever, 
in  Englandy  those  rights  and  obligations  were  not  maintainable 
under  this  rule  ;  the  right  of  the  owner  would  cease  to  be  cog- 
nizable as  a  common  law  right,  supported  by  the  law  of  national 
extent. 

5th.  Nor,  on  the  same  contingency,  would  those  rights  and 
obligations  be  any  longer  maintainable  by  the  international  rule 
of  transit,^ 

Mute,  §279.  *AnU,i212. 
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§  294.  Supposing  then  that,  by  the  occurrence  of  these  con* 
tingencieSy  this  was  the  doctrine  applicable  in  some  one  jurisdio- 
tion  of  the  empire,  and  also  that  the  question  had  arisen  for  the 
first  time,  or  that  there  was  no  local  precedent  or  customary 
law  directly  applicable  to  such  cases,  the  only  international  rule 
which  could  maintain  the  condition  of  the  alien  negro  or  Indian, 
who  should  be  claimed  as  a  slave  under  the  law  of  his  domicil, 
would  be  that  part  of  the  customary  law  which  is  called  comity. 

This  rule,  as  has  been  argued  in  the  second  chapter,  would 
support  the  condition  of  an  alien  existing  under  the  law  of  his 
domicil  if  not  inconsistent  with  principles  in  the  local  law  ju- 
dicially taken  to  have  universal  personal  extent.^ 

§  295.  In  attempting,  in  the  second  chapter,  to  state  a 
general  rule  for  distinguishing  what  principles  in  the  local  or 
territorial  law  of  any  one  jurisdiction  may  be  taken  by  its  tribu- 
nals to  have  universal  personal  extent,  it  was  supposed  that 
such  extent  might  be  known  from,  either, 

1.  An  act  of  positive  legislation,  declaring  such  principle  to 
have  universal  personal  application  so  far  as  the  dominion  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  legislating  sovereign  may  extend,  or, 

2.  From  the  judicial  attribution,  to  natural  persons  domiciled 
within  the  supposed  jurisdiction,  of  rights  or  duties  (resulting 
from  such  principle)  as  being  antecedent  to  rules  of  action  ;  or, 
to  change  the  phraseology,  as  resulting  from  law  in  the  second* 
ary  sense  of  the  term — a  condition  of  existence— or  from  the 
natural  law,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can,  in  jurisprudence, 
be  distinguished  from  positive  law.^ 

§  296.  From  the  view  given  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the 
establishment  of  municipal  law  in  the  colonies,  it  would  appear 
that  neither  these  rights,  which  were  known  as  common  law 
liberties,  nor  any  rights  inconsistent  with  a  condition  of  bondage 
or  even  of  chattel  slavery,  were  ever  in  any  colony  attributed  to 
all  natural  persons  by  any  act  of  positive  legislation.  And  it 
may  be  assumed  that  there  was  no  English  statute  enacted  in 
and  for  the  British  isles,  during  the  colonial  period,  which  altered 

^AftU,  §§  88,  Ua  •  Anl9,  %%  102,  114-116. 
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the  extent  of  the  former  customary  or  common  law  of  status  or 
condition. 

§  297.  And  if,  in  some  one  several  jurisdiction  of  the  empire, 
all  domiciled  inhabitants  had  become  freemen  by  a  judicial  de- 
claration that  all  such  were  entitled  to  individual  rights,  as 
known  to  the  common  law — the  liberty  of  free  English  subjects — 
yet  it  might  have  been  a  usurpation  of  juridical  power,  in  a  tri- 
bunal, to  have  made  this  law  of  personal  liberty  so  universal  in 
extent  as  to  limit  the  rule  of  comity  in  these  cases. 

A  former  international  recognition  of  any  particular  relation 
between  persons,  by  the  tribunals  of  the  forum,  becomes  for 
later  tribunals  a  precedent  of  private  international  law.  In  the 
colonies  wherein  domiciled  negroes  were  held  in  slavery  the  in- 
ternational recognition  of  the  condition  of  alien  slaves,  after  the 
time  when  it  is  supposed  the  law  of  nations — universal  jurispru- 
dence— would  no  louger  have  been  applicable,*  may  in  fact  be 
ascribed  to  the  customary  law  of  those  jurisdictions  as  much  as 
to  comity ;  which  is  indeed  itself  part  of  the  customary  law, 
and  which,  it  is  here  supposed,  might  have  caused  the  interna- 
tional recognition  of  slavery,  though  no  precedents  of  the  same 
forum,  occurring  in  like  circumstances,  could  be  found. 

§  298.  If  then,  in  the  British  islands,  at  the  date  of  Somer- 
set's case,  and  in  Massachusetts,  at  some  time  before  the  Revo- 
lution, negroes  could  not  be  held  in  servitude  under  the  local  or 
internal  law  ;  or  if,  changing  the  form  of  expression,  no  domi- 
ciled negro  or  Indian  could  have  been  there  retained  in  such 
servitude,  it  might  perhaps  still  have  been  claimed  that  the 
former  international  practice  would  support  in  those  jurisdic- 
tions a  continued  international  recognition  of  the  slavery  (chat- 
tel or  personal)  of  negroes  domiciled  elsewhere ;  at  least  until 
positive  legislation  had  either  altered  that  practice  or  had  ex- 
pressly given  a  universal  personal  extent  to  the  law  of  free 
condition. 

Supposing  then  that,  in  the  other  colonies,  the  claim  of  an 
alien  master  would  have  been  supported  by  the  rule  of  comity 

'iifKe,§f  286,289. 
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(to  say  nothing  of  other  customary  law)  the  question  arising  on 
such  claim  may  be  examined  for  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  British  islands. 

§  299.  It  has  been  observed  already  in  this  chapter,  that,  in 
some  of  the  colonies,  negroes  and  Indians,  though  held  in  a  con- 
dition which,  for  want  of  a  more  accurate  term,  may  be  called 
ahaohUe  slavery,  may  still,  at  least  if  converted  or  baptized,  have 
been  regarded  as  legal  persons  and  not  chattels.  From  the 
phraseology  of  legislative  acts  in  the  New  England  colonies, 
which  had  something  of  the  nature  of  bills  of  rights,  and  from 
the  judicial  application  of  customary  law  therein,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  known,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in  those  colonies,  the  posses* 
sion  of  legal  personality  was  ascribed  to  law  in  the  secondaiy 
sense — a  condition  of  things — and  was  held  to  belong  to  all  na- 
tural persons  as  an  incident  of  humanity.  Though,  while  heathen 
negroes  continued  to  be  introduced  from  abroad  as  chattels  by 
the  law  of  nations^  the  attribution  of  personality  was  universal 
only  in  respect  to  nominally  Christian  persons.  The  same  may 
be  taken  to  have  been  the  law  of  the  British  islands  shortly  be- 
fore the  date  of  Somerset's  case,  even  if  it  is  admitted  that  ne- 
groes nominally  Christian  could  there  have  been  lawfully  retained 
in  involuntary  servitude  at  that  time.  * 

On  the  principle  herein  assumed  to  be  applicable,  this  attri- 
bution of  legal  personality  in  these  jurisdictions,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  thus  made  universal,  should  have  limited  that  recog- 
nition, by  comity,  of  the  condition,  under  the  law  of  their 
domicil,  of  negroes  entering  from  other  countries  or  parts  of  the 
empire  ;  if  in  such  domicil  it  had  been  chattel  slavery. 

§  300.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  one  important  respect 
slavery  had  changed  its  character  in  every  colony  before  the 
Kevolution.  That  is  to  say — the  slavery  of  negroes,  at  least  of 
those  born  on  the  soil  and  nominally  Christian,  lost  its  founda- 
tion in  universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  nations — and  became 
an  e£fect  of  local  law — jus  proprium.*  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time  true  that  the  condition  of  slavery,  as  characterized  by  cer- 

>^fK8,§18S.  *^fit«,  §216. 
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tain  obligations  of  the  slave  and  the  correlative  rights  of  the 
owner,  did  nOt  essentially  vary,  whether  the  statns  thus  restii^ 
on  local  law  was  legally  distingoishable  as  chattel  slavery  or  as 
the  condition  of  a  legal  person.'  In  fact,  even  though  in  some 
several  jurisdiction  of  the  empire  personality  should  have  been 
thus  universally  attributed,  yet  while  domiciled  negroes  could, 
notwithstanding,  be  held  there  in  servitude,  as  persons,  the 
tribunals  might  reasonably  suppose  the  condition  of  alien  ne- 
groes, under  the  contemporary  law  of  their  domicil,  to  be  equally 
the  condition  of  a  legal  person.  So  that  its  recognition  in  that 
forum  under  the  rule  of  comity,  would  not  be  less  consistent  with 
a  universal  attribution  of  personality  than  was  the  local  slavery. 
Therefore,  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  attribution  of 
personality  involves  the  attribution  of  some  individual  rights,  it 
may  be  assumed  here  that  the  attribution  of  personal  Uberty, 
whose  imiversality  should  have  prevented  the  judicial  recogni" 
ti(m,  by  comity,  of  a  status  of  bondage  created  under  a  foreign 
law,  should  have  been  one  more  absolute  than  that  involved  in 
the  attribution  of  legal  personality  only. 

§  301.  When  it  is  intimated  that  a  condition  of  involuntary 
servitude  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  attribution  of  individual 
rights,  under  a  principle  having  universal  extent  in  some  one 
forum  of  jurisdiction,  it  is  at  the  same  time  confessed  that,  as 
human  society  is  at  present  constituted,  no  state  or  country  can 
be  supposed  to  exist  wherein  personal  freedom  is  a  right  actually 
enjoyed  by  every  individual  under  the  internal  law. 

Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  right  should  be  attributed  by  that 
law  to  every  individual,  except  as  limited  by  certain  legal  rela- 
tions ;  such  as  relations  essential  to  the  existence  of  families, 
and  by  the  effects  of  remedial  and  punitive  law ;  and  that 
other  limitations  of  that  right  imder  the  local  law  should  have 
especial  reference  to  local  peculiarities.  In  a  state  wherein  this 
should  be  the  case,  individual  rights  might  be  attributed  to  all 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  preclude  the  judicial  recognition  of  con- 
ditions or  status  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  those  rights. 

*  19  Conn.  R.  09.    Jftokaon  v.  Siilkekv  p.  59. 
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^  302.  K  then  the  courts  in  MaaBBchoaetts  or  in  the  Britiah 
ialanda  could  haye  held  the  indiYidual  rights  attnbated  to  Eng- 
lishmen to  be  incidents  of  a  rdation  pYinting  independently  of 
roles  of  action  enforced  hjr  positiye  law,  and  that  those  rights 
were  actually  incident  to  the  oHidition  of  all  domiciled  persona^ 
except  as  limited  hjr  the  family  rights  and  duties,  punitiye  and 
remedial  laws,  or  in  relations  whose  jural  character  depended 
on  local  circumstances,  under  special  exceptions  by  statute  or 
customary  law,  they  might  (under  the  second  index  of  univer- 
sality, aniCy  §  295,)  have  considered  liberty  to  be  so  universally 
attributed,  by  the  sovereign  power  whose  will  they  were  to  apply 
as  law,  as  to  prevent  the  international  allowance  of  slavery 
under  the  rule  of  comity. 

§  303.  In  Massachusetts  this  could  hardly  have  been  main- 
tained if  the  refusal  of  the  provincial  governors  to  co-operate 
with  the  local  legislature  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
African  slaves,  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  such  importation  was 
lawfiiL  That  of  itself  might  have  been  inconsistent  with  a 
universal  attribution  of  liberty,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
condition  of  those  so  imported  after  they  had  become  domiciled 
or  had  been  purchased  by  residents.  In  the  cases  wherein 
domiciled  negroes  had  been  declared  freemen,  the  judgment  <^ 
the  courts,  according  to  Dr.  Belknap's  accoimt,  had  been  only 
that  negroes  bom  in  the  colony,  or  only  perhaps  that  domiciled 
negroes  were  entitled  by  the  charters  to  the  rights  of  the  English 
colonists/  It  might  perhaps,  however,  have  been  held  that  per- 
sonal liberty  was  to  be  attributed  to  all  baptized  negroes  and 
Indians. 

§  304.  Of  the  many  slaves  actually  held  in  England,  at  the 
time  of  Somerset's  case,  a  large  proportion  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  imported  from  Africa,  and  to  have  had  no  other 
'  domicil  than  England.  The  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
British  islands  had  no  implied  sanction  in  the  failure  of  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  a  statute  against  it,'  as  in  Massachusetts  ;  but, 

'  Ante,  p.  264,  note. 
*  A  bill  for  restricting  the  slave  trade  was  first  brought  into  the  House  of  Commoni 
in  1788.    The  final  act  for  iti  aboUtion  waa  in  1807.     Walsh's  Appeal,  pp.  344-350. 
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as  has  been  shown  in  the  fourth  chapter,  the  same  reasoning 
which  supported  the  importation  of  slaves  into  an ,  American 
colony  would,  apparently,  have  justified  their  importation  into 
England  :  unless  the  law  which,  in  England,  determined  tli6 
condition  of  the  native  Briton  extended  to  all  persons  within 
the  realm  of  England.  But  Lord  Mansfield  must  be  taken  to 
have  based  his  decision  on  the  universal  personal  extent,  at  the 
time,  of  this  law  of  condition  ;  and  to  have  held  that  any  ex- 
ceptions imder  the  territorial  law,  such  as  villenage  and  the 
bond-slavery  of  colliers  and  salters  in  Scotland,  then  existing,' 
were  jural  or  rightful  only  in  reference  to  peculiar  local  circum- 
stances. Such  a  meaning,  it  would  seem,  will  best  vindicate 
the  juridical  fitness  of  his  language  when  he  said,  ^  The  state 
of  slaveiy  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  in- 
troduced on  any  reasons  moral  or  political ;  but  only  by  positive 
law,  which  preserves  its  force  long  after  the  reasons,  occasion, 
and  time  itself,  from  whence  it  was  created,  is  erased  from  mem- 
ory. It  is  so  odious  that  nothing  can  be  suffered  to  support  it 
but  positive  law." 

§  305.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  in  this  distinction  of 
certain  principles  contained  in  the  municipal  (national)  law  of 
a  country  as  having  imiversal  personal  extent,  a  tribunal  dis- 
tinguishes some  rules  as  jural  or  rightful  only  in  and  for  a  cer- 
tain territorial  jurisdiction,  and  others  as  jural  because  conso- 
nant with  the  conditions  of  man's  existence  in  society ;  thus 
recognizing  a  natural  law  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  known 
in  jurisprudence  or  the  science  of  positive  law.'  The  legislator 
may  determine  this  by  exercbe  of  autonomic  power.  A  tribunal, 
in  making  this  distinction,  can  only  refer  (in  the  want  of  local 
precedents  or  legislation  determining  the  extent  of  law)  to  the 
juridical  action  of  foreign  states  :  especially  in  their  application 
of  international  law  ;  through  which  it  is  ascertained  what 
principles  of  its  own  (national,  civil,)  law  each  state  holds  to 
be  natural  and  imiversal,  and  what  others  peculiar  (proprium) 
to  itself  or  its  own  peculiar  circumstances.    And  by  this  refer- 

'  AfU€^  p.  882,  note.  Ante,  }}  87,  97,  100. 
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ence  the  science  of  universal  jurisprudence  (jus  gentium)  be- 
eomes  manifested. 

§  306.  It  being  then  admitted  that  in  England^  at  this  time, 
tto  right  similar  to  that  claimed  by  the  master  in  Somerset's 
ease  could  there  be  exercised  in  reference  to  a  domiciled  inhab- 
itant, or  that  no  such  obligations  as  those  incident  to  slavery  in 
the  colonies  could  be  enforced  in  England  by  the  territorial  or 
local  law  against  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  the  courts  there  could 
have  referred  to  the  international  practice  of  foreign  countries 
in  similar  circumstances  ;  that  is,  countries  wherein  such  rights 
and  obligations  could  not  be  enforced  as  between  domiciled  in- 
habitants or  under  the  internal  law.  They  would  have  regarded 
such  practice  not  only  as  the  evidence  of  a  customary  rule  of  in- 
ternational law  supposed  to  be  received  into  the  law  of  the 
land,^  and  also  as  showing  whether  universal  jurisprudence—^ 
4he  law  of  no^ton^— did  or  did  not  sustain  such  rights  and  obli- 
^tions,'  but  also  as  showing  whether  the  general  law  of  free 
condition,  having  a  territorial  extent  in  the  forum  of  jurisdiction 
(England)  was  to  be  taken  to  be  jural  with  reference  to  domi- 
eiled  subjects  only,  or  to  have  universal  personal  extent,  with 
only  such  exceptions  as  were  to  be  considered  necessary  in  refer- 
ence to  local  circumstances  ;  as  shown  by  statute  or  by  particu- 
lar customs. 

§  307.  Now  the  European  continental  authorities  already 
cited  may,  regarded  in  this  light,  be  taken  to  show  that — when 
in  any  country  that  condition  of  bondage  which  has  herein  been 
called  absolute  or  chattel  slavery,  has  become  unknown  to  the 
territorial  or  internal  law,  or  when  it  cannot  exist  as  the  condi- 
tion of  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  all  limitations  to  the  enjoyment 
of  individual  rights  imder  that  law,  (if  not  incidents  of  the 
femily  state  or  effects  of  punitory  laws,)  are  to  be  considered  jural 
6nly  in  reference  to  local  and  exceptional  circumstances  sanc- 
tioned by  statute  or  particular  local  customs,  and  that  the  ordi- 
nary or  general  law,'  attributing  individual  rights  to  the  domi- 
ciled inhabitants,  is  one  which  is  to  be  taken  (with  these  excep- 

>  Ante,  {f  123,  26S.  '  Awte,  f  281.  •Ani«,  p.  181,  n.  2. 
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tions)  to  have  universal  personal  extent,  or  to  apply  to  aU  nat- 
ural persons  within  the  territorial  domain.  So  that  a  tribunal 
cannot  look  upon  the  rights  and  obligations  of  aliens,  existing 
under  a  foreign  law,  if  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  those 
rights,  as  equally  recognized  exceptions  to  that  general  law.  And 
that  therefore,  in  such  forum,  the  rule  of  comity  cannot  take 
effect  in  sustaining  the  involuntary  servitude  of  an  alien  as  in- 
cident to  a  status  existent  by  the  law  of  his  domiciL 

These  authorities  are  earlier  than  Somerset's  case,  and  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  above  stated  would  have  prevented 
the  judicial  recognition  of  his  slave  condition  imder  the  rule  of 
comity. 

§  308.  It  is  thus  supposed  that  Lord  Mansfield's  decision  in 
the  case  of  Somerset  was  justified  by  the  system  of  private  in- 
ternational law  derived  from  the  customary  jurisprudence  of  all 
nations,  applied  in  a  case  of  the  so  called  ^^  conflict  of  laws  "  in 
three  different  forms  : 

1.  The  rule  derived  from  the  international  practice  of  nations 
in  like  cases  disallowed  the  master's  claim. 

2.  The  law  of  nations — ^universal  jurisprudence,  as  learned 
from  the  international  practice  of  nations,  no  longer  supported 
the  slave  condition  of  the  negro. 

3.  The  juridical  action  of  foreign  nations,  as  indicating  what 
principles  of  the  law  of  England  were  to  be  taken  to  have  uni- 
versal personal  extent,  required  a  universal  extent  for  the  law  of 
free  condition  applying  to  the  domiciled  inhabitants,  and  there- 
fore the  rights  of  the  owner  and  the  obligations  of  the  slave 
were  not  supported  by  comity.^ 

'  Mr.  Justice  Campbell,  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  19  Howard,  495,  sajs :  *'  It  will  l>e 
ooDoeded,  that  in  countries  where  no  law  or  regulation  prevails,  opposed  to  the  exist- 
ence and  consequences  of  slavery,  persons  who  are  bom  in  that  condition  in  a  foreign 
itate  would  not  be  liberated  bj  the  accident  of  their  introgression.**  If  it  is  meani 
that  the  liberation  will  not  ensue  where  there  is  no  statutory  prohibition  of  slavezy. 
Che  concession  here  assumed  seems  to  be  very  much  out  of  use.  It  was  not  requiroa 
hj  the  rules  of  international  private  law  a  century  ago,  and  has  certainly  not  been 
more  favored  since  that  period.  The  *'  accident  of  introgression  "  liberated  persons  bom 
in  slaveiy  in  foreign  states  when  the  law  of  wUitmt — universal  jurisprudence — ^had 
ehangod.  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  adds :  **  The  relation  of  domestic  davery  b  recognized 
in  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  interference  of  the  authorities  of  one  state  with  the  rights 
of  a  master  belonging  to  another,  without  a  valid  cause,  is  a  violation  of  that  law. 
(Wheat  Law  U  Nat^  724 ;  5  Stats,  at  Laige,  601 ;  Calh.  Sp.  878 ;  Beporto  of  the  Cknn. 
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§  309.  According  to  the  view  of  the  public  law  of  the  Brit- 
iflh  empire,  during  the  colonial  period,  which  has  been  given  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  the  slavery  of  a  negro  inhabitant  in  any 
one  of  the  colonies  rested  on  a  portion  of  supreme  or  Sovereign 
power  held  severally  by  the  local  government.  The  several 
jurisdictions  of  the  British  empire  were  like  independent  na- 
tional jurisdictions,  in  their  international  recognition  of  the 
status  of  negro  slaves.  This  was  the  colonial  theory  of  public 
law,  which  was  confirmed  or  established  by  the  revolution. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  applicability  of  the  argument 
here  detailed  as  determining  Somerset's  case,  rests  wholly  upon 
this  doctrine.  But  on  the  theory  of  public  law,  determining 
the  location  of  sovereign  power  over  persons  and  things  in  the 
American  colonies,  which  was  held  by  Lord  Mansfield,  (as  ap- 
pears in  this  decision,  and  is  known  from  other  sources,)^  there 
was  a  gross  inconsistency  in  his  refusing,  as  a  judge,  to  give  a 
jti(m-intemational  support  in  England  to  the  condition  of  sla- 
very, wEch  he  acknowledged  to  be  lawful  in  the  colony.  For, 
even  admitting  that  that  condition  did  not,  at  that  time,  re- 
ceive any  support  from  the  luw  of  nations^  i.  e.,  universal  juris- 
prudence. Lord  Mansfield  held,  not  only  that  Somerset  was 
legally  a  slave  in  the  colony,  but  that  the  law  by  which  he  was 
held  as  a  slave  )*ested  upon  the  same  supreme  source  of  law 
upon  which  the  territorial  law  of  England  depended  for  its 
coercive  power  in  England,  that  is,  parliament,  or  the  crown 
and  parliament.  Of  two  laws,  equally  dependent  on  the  juridi- 
cal will  of  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  he  exercised  the  judicial 
functions,  Lord  Mansfield  could  not  have  taken  one — the  Eng- 
lish (local)  law  of  status — to  have  that  universality  or  universal 

U.  S.  and  G.,  187,  288,  241.*^  The  law  o/nation», — universal  jnrispradence,— oettscd 
to  support  slavery  long  before  Somerset's  case ;  and  if  Judge  Campbell  means 
here  public  international  latn^  a  law  binding  on  nations,  the  assertion  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous :  unless  the  slaveholding  States  of  this  Union  can  alnne  create  a  rule  in  that  law. 
For,  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  day,  every  European  state  has  claimed  and 
exercised  the  power  to  recognize  or  not  to  recognize  the  bond  status  of  strangers. 
And  when  nations  have  not  allowed  their  own  subjects  to  hold  negroes  in  slavery,  ^ey 
have,  almost  without  exception,  rejected  the  claims  of  foreign  owners  voluntarily  en- 
tering their  dominions.     Their  riffkt  to  do  so  has  never  been  questioned. 

'  See  his  speech  in  the  Lords,  Feb.  7,  1776,  in  2  Campbell's  Lives  of  Ch.  Justioes. 
pu  496. 
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personal  extent  which  would  prevent  the  judicial  recognition, 
(under  the  rule  of  comity  as  explained  in  the  second  chapter,) 
of  a  right  and  obligation  sanctioned  by  the  other. 

§  310.  In  other  words,  since  Lord  Mansfield  held  that  the 
BOYereign  whose  juridical  will  had,  in  Virginia,  (as  by  a  jural  rule, 
or  rule  of  right,)  made  Somerset  a  slave,  was  identical  with  the 
sovereign  whose  juridical  will  (in  a  jural  rule,  or  rule  of  right,) 
he  was  to  enforce  at  Westminster,  he  could  not  (if  Somerset 
had  been  a  chattel  in  Virginia)  say  that  the  law  of  England, 
in  attributing  to  Englishmen  legal  capacity  for  rights  and  du- 
ties, declared  a  natural  law,  or  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense,  to 
be  received  and  applied  by  him  with  imiversal  personal  extent 
or  to  all  persons  within  the  power  or  recognized  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  law  of  England ;  and  so  have  refused  interna- 
tional recognition  of  his  chattel  condition.*  Nor  (if  Somerset 
had  been,  in  Virginia,  a  legal  person  in  bondage)  could  Lord 
Mansfield  say  that  the  law  of  England,  attributing  personal 
liberty  to  all  domiciled  or  native  subjects,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  recognition  of,  or  the  statement  of,  a  law  in  the  secondary 
sense,  a  natural  law,  and  that  that  right  was  to  be  taken  by 
him  to  be  the  incident  of  a  state  of  things  existing  independ- 
ently of  rules  of  action  established  by  the  state,  and  one  attribu- 
ted to  all  persons  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  as  by  a  law 
of  universal  extent,  a  law  applying  to  all  persons  irrespectively 
of  their  domicil  or  their  previous  subjection  to  other  laws  or  ju- 
risdictions, and  thus  have  refused  international  recognition  of 
the  relation  between  the  master  and  slave,  regarded  as  legal 
persons.' 

§  311.  Indeed,  since  there  was  no  statute  or  customary  rule 
that  the  colonial  slavery  should  not  be  recognized  in  the  British 
islands,  it  followed,  from  the  assumption  that  they  and  the 
American  colonies  were  under  the  same  sovereign  source  of  law, 
that  an  English  tribunal  administering  law  as  the  ascertained 
will  of  that  supreme  power,  was  bound  to  recognize  the  law  of  / 
slavery  as  a  personal  law,  according  to  the  ^tio^t-intemational 

*  Set  tmU,  p.  106.  *See  ante,  p.  108. 
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rale  for  the  recognition  of  personal  laws  which  was  stated  in  the 
second  chapter.^  That  is  to  say,  while  the  domicil  of  the  slave 
and  his  master  remained  unchanged,  every  tribunal  represent- 
ing that  source  of  law,  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  was  bound  to 
recognize  within  its  particular  forum  the  relation,  created  by  the 
colonial  law,  as  jural  and  legal ;  independently  of  its  connection 
with  the  law  of  nations — ^universal  jurisprudence — and  inde- 
pendently of  the  rule  of  comity,  which  properly  obtains  only  as 
between  independent  states.*  It  was,  so  to  speak,  stultifying  the 
jurisprudence  of  England,  for  a  judge  adopting  Lord  Mansfield's 
theory  of  the  public  law  of  the  empire,  to  declare  that  the  rdft- 
tion  between  the  master  and  slave  was  unlawful  in  England, 
because  contrary  to  natural  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
admit  that  it  was  a  legal  relation  in  the  colony.'  For,  in  the 
colony,  that  relation  had  been  established  by  a  judicial  applica- 
tion of  natural  reason  by  tribunals  representing  there,  on  his 
theory,  the  same  juridical  sovereign  whom  the  King's  Bench 
represented  in  England.  Lord  Mansfield  in  this  decision 
ignored  the  historical  origin  of  negro  slavery,  when  he  declared 
it  to  rest  upon  statutes  having  a  definite  territorial  extent  in 
and  for  the  plantations  and  the  coast  of  Afirica ;  though  the 
essential  inconsistencies  in  his  ^^  opinion  "  would  not  thereby  have 
been  removed.* 

'  AnUy  p.  100,  and  notes.  • 

*  Comp.  the  aignment  of  Triband,  for  the  master,  in  the  French  case,  13  Can.  GeL 
The  criticisms  of  the  English  editors,  in  20  HowelTi  St  Tr.,  p.  15,  note^  upon  this  ar- 
gnroent,  are  unfair.  It  is  fullj  as  logical  an  exposition  of  that  side  of  the  general 
qnestion  as  is  Haigrsve's  npon  the  other. 

'  Verj  similar  is  Lord  Stowell's  obmrration,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  R,  pp.  114,  127. 

Montesquieo,  Lettres  Persanes,  Lettre  76.  **  II  j  k  long  temps  que  les  prinoea 
Chrdtiois  aifranehirent  tons  les  esclaves  de  lenrs  6tats ;  parceque,  disoient  ils,  le  Chria- 
tianisme  rend  tonx  les  hommes  6gauz.  II  est  vrai  que  cet  acte  de  religion  lenr  ^tott 
Cr^  utile ;  ils  abaissoient  par  la  les  seigneurs,  de  la  puissance  desquels  ils  reliroient  la 
has  peuple.  lis  ont  ensnite  fait  des  conqu^es  dans  les  pays  oil  ils  out  tu  qu'il  leor 
etoit  advantageux  d'avoir  des  esclaves,  ils  ont  pennis  d*en  acheter  et  d*en  Tendre, 
oubliant  ce  principe  de  religion  qui  les  tonchoit  tant.  Que  veux-tu  que  je  te  dire  t 
Verity  dans  un  tempt,  erreur  dans  an  autre." 

During  the  American  war,  the  slaves  in  Vii^nia  and  Carolina  were  regarded  hj 
the  English  as  property  and  objects  of  booty.  It  was  estimated  that  not  lees  than 
thirty  thousand  were  carried  off  from  Virginia.  The  policy  adopted  by  Dunmore  al 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  to  arm  the  slaves  against  their  masters,  but  this  was 
not  persevered  in.     3  Hildr.,  355. 

*  Mr.  Sumner,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  August,  26,  185S, 
laid  that  Lord  ManrfeM  proooiuioed  this  decree  **  with  diaoreditabla  reluctance,  sulfy- 
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§  312.  According  to  the  principles  herein  before  assumed, 
the  true  statement  of  the  international  law  involved  in  Somer- 
set's case*  is  this  : — ^The  law  of  nations — ^universal  jurispru- 
dence—as then  recognized  by  European  states,  did  not  sup- 
port his  bond  condition,  whether  it  was  chattel  slavery  or  the 
bondage  of  a  legal  person.  This  condition  had  been  created  by 
the  local  law,  jus  proprium,  of  the  colony  in  which  he  had  been 
a  domiciled  inhabitant ;  whether  he  had  there  been  held  as  a 
chattel,  or  as  a  person  bound  to  service  or  labor,  was  immaterial. 
The  law  of  the  foreign  jurisdiction — the  colony — was  to  be 
taken  to  be  jural — a  law  of  right — ^in  and  for  the  colony  :  its 
consequences  there  were  legal.  But  the  law  of  England  (ex- 
cept as  comprehending  the  law  of  nations — imiversal  jurispru- 
dence— ^if  it  then  supported  the  slavery  of  heathen  negroes') 
attributed  the  right  of  personal  liberty  to  all  natural  personB 
within  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  enforced  no  dominion  of 
one  private  person  over  another,  except  in  the  relations  of  the 
family,  relations  arising  out  of  primitive  and  remedial  law,  and 
in  some  local  districts,  certain  relations  founded  on  particular 
customary  law.  No  relation  of  ^  this  kind  existed  between  Somr 
erset  and  his  master.  The  law  which  attributed  the  so-called 
"  personal  rights  "  to  the  inhabitants  of  English  birth  (except 
as  modified  by  these  relations)  had  a  universal  personal  extent 
in  Englandy  which  prevented  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 

ing  his  great  judicial  name,  but  in  trembling  obedience  to  the  genius  of  the  Bntiah 
constitation.''  This  is  hardly  gratefoL  Even  if  the  decision  was  good  law,  Lord  Mans- 
field was  unable  to  give  good  jadicial  reasons  for  it,  and  might  well  have  been  relno- 
tant  openly  to  assume  the  province  of  legislation,  as,  from  his  opinion  and  observa- 
tions during  the  argument,  he  evidently  thought  himself  obliged  to  do.  It  seems  likely 
that  his  **  trembling  obedience  "  was  rendered  more  to  the  then  prevailing  current  of 
public  opinion,  (see  Dunning's  remark,  Lofft*s  R.,  pp.  9,  10,)  than  to  a  sense  of  judi- 
cial responsibility. 

That  is  a  doubtful  compliment,  by  Best,  Ch.  J.,  in  Forbes  v.  Cochran,  2  B.  &  C, 
470,  aaying  that  the  judges  (in  Somerset's  case)  **  were  above  the  age  in  which  thev 
UTed,-&c.  y  -o 

Lord  Mansfield,  encouraging  a  general  officer  who  was  doubting  his  own  compe- 
tency for  the  judicial  duties  incident  to  the  office  of  governor  in  a  W.  I.  colony  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed,  told  him  it  would  be  easy  to  decide  justly — **  but  never 
give  your  reasons,  for  your  judgment  will  probably  be  right,  but  your  reasons  will  cer» 
tainly  be  wrong."    Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  vol  II.,  p.  672. 

'  The  law  applying  as  municipal  (internal)  law  has  been  stated,  ante^  §  189. 

'  The  name  Jetmet  Somertet  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  a  bapdxed  or  nomi- 
nally Chriatim  negro,  though  the  return  to  the  writ  states  that  he  was  a  natLve  Af- 
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comity,  since  there  was  no  statute  or  international  custom  by 
which  these  general  principles  could  be  limited.* 

§  313.  This  statement  of  the  operation  of  international  pri- 
Tate  law  in  this  case,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  negroes 
could  not  be  at  that  time  held  in  slavery  under  the  internal 
law  ;  that  is,  that  no  negro  domiciled  in  England  could  there 
be  held  in  slavery.  It  was,  indeed,  Lord  Mansfield's  decision  of 
the  case  which  finally  established  this  doctrine  in  the  internal 
law,  and  thereby  liberated,  it  has  been  supposed,  a  large  num- 
ber of  negroes  retained  as  slaves  in  England.  But,  according  to 
the  review  of  the  cases  which  was  given  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
there  was  no  principle  on  which  a  domiciled  negro  could  be 
thus  held  in  involuntary  servitude. 

In  the  claim  of  ownership  in  England,  whether  under  the  inter- 
nal or  the  international  private  law,  the  principal  reliance  seems  to 
have  been  on  an  alleged  general  custom ;  meaning  the  then  custom- 
ary popular  recognition  in  England  of  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave.  It  was  upon  this  ground  that  Lord  Stowell  objected  to 
this  decision,  saying  that,  from  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  negroes  had  been  bought  and  sold  in 
London  and  had  been  sent  back  thence  to  the  plantations. 

§  314.  But,  in  stating  that  during  the  two  and  twenty  years 
previous  "  decisions  "  of  great  authority  had  been  delivered  sup- 
porting that  "  system"  (t.  c,  that  practice)  in  England,  Lord 
Stowell  certainly  asserted  more  than  judicial  history  warranted. 

■ 

It  has  herein  throughout  been  supposed  that  there  was  law  to 

'  Bnrgo,  1  Comm.f  p.  741,  says,  respecting  Somerset's  and  the  Scotch  case :  *'  The 
principle  established  by  these  decisions  rests  on  grounds  which  are  indisputable.  A 
status  which,  like  slaveiy,  was  the  creature  of  municipal  regulation  alone,  could  have 
no  existence  in  a  country  where  that  r^ulation  not  only  had  no  force,  but  was  at  Tar 
nance  with  the  law  of  that  country."  By  ^*  municipal  regulation  '*  the  author  here 
intends  positive  legislative  enactment,  and  illustrates  the  common  misapprehension  of 
the  leg^  foundation  of  slavery.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  doubtfnl  question 
whether,  at  this  time,  slavery  was  at  variance  with  the  law  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  Haigrave's 'argument  with  copious  notes  of  various  authorities  bearing  on  the 
question,  was  published  at  length  in  voL  11.  of  his  State  Trials,  and  afterwards  in  20 
Howell's  State  TriaK  In  this  form  it  has  justly  been  referred  to  as  an  impar;ial  trea- 
tise. It  is,  however,  liable  to  the  same  criticism  with  all  the  English  arguments  and 
decisions  in  these  cases ;  that  is,  that  no  definite  principles  of  international  jurispm- 
deuce  are  enunciated ;  and  the  undetermined  use  of  the  termBpotiiive  law^  natwrcd  law^ 
fmmietjpa/  /aw,  law  of  naticm^  ^c,  deprives  it  of  proper  argumentative  consistenoy. 
Compare  on^e,  p.  109  note. 

I 
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maintain  in  England  the  right  of  property,  as  of  chattda,  in  a 
heathen  negro  slave/  but  that  after  conversion  there  was  no  law 
having  the  character  of  universal  jurisprudence  and  no  jus  pro- 
prium  (unless  this  same  practice)  to  continue  that  right. 
After  such  conversion  the  courts  would  have  been  called  to  de- 
cide the  same  question,  in  and  for  England,  which,  it  has  been 
supposed,  the  colonial  courts  were  once  called  to  decide  for  their 
several  jurisdictions  ;  {,  e.,  what  was  the  status  which  existed 
after  the  conversion.'  Now  it  seems  that,  before  this  case,  the 
weight  of  judicial  decision  had  been  that  negroes  were  not 
chattels  in  England  ;  and  though  there  was  a  prevalent  juristi- 
cal opinion  that  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  continued  ;• 
that  the  obligation  of  the  servant  was  for  life  and  might  be  as- 
signed as  property,  it  was  nevertheless  a  mooted  question  and 
not  received  in  the  courts  as  a  settled  point ;  some  judges  hav- 
ing positively  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  relation.  And 
from  all  that  appears,  this  may  have  been  the  first  occasion  on 
which  a  judicial  tribunal  had  been  obliged  to  decide,  in  a  con- 
troversy between  the  master  and  slave,  whether  such  a  right  of 
private  dominion  and  correlative  obligation  could  be  maintained 
in  England. 

§  315.  The  practice  which  was  relied  on  was  then  the  hold- 
ing in  servitude  legal  persons,  and  so  to  be  distinguished  from 
chattel  slavery  under  the  law  of  nations,  which  had  been  recog- 
nized in  the  custom  of  merchants  and  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land. For  that  customary  law  maintained  the  right  of  the 
master  only  as  a  right  to  a  chattel  and  while  the  negro  was 
heathen.  Now  a  change  of  religious  belief,  unless  marked  by 
the  ceremony  of  public  baptism,  could  not  have  been  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  for  this 
reason  the  administration  of  baptism  was  often  withheld  when 


'  Bladutone,  1  Comin.f  425,  denied  that  any  discrimination  between  penonsi  in 
respect  to  personal  rights,  according  to  their  faith,  oonld  be  recognized  in  English 
law 

•  Ante,  §§  178,  204. 

'  Molloy,  De  Jure  Maritime,  B.  8,  o.  1,  §8.  See  Bhickstone's  contradictory  state- 
ment, 1  Comm.,  424.  GhamberlaTne  v.  Harrey,  aaUe,  p.  182, — **  he  is  no  oUier 
than  a  slayish  ienrant" 
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it  would  have  been  otherwise  propcir.*  And  the  majority  of  ne- 
groes imported  into  England  were  probably  not  distinguishable 
as  either  Christian  or  heathen.  A  large  proportion  may  be 
supposed  to  have  voluntarily*  continued  in  the  service  of  their 
former  owners,  and,  except  in  the  sales  which  may  have  taken 
place,  the  enforced  character  of  their  service  had  no  public 
recognition.'  The  sales  were  probably  confined  to  London  and 
the  larger  seaport  towns.  To  say  nothing  then  of  the  want  of 
judicial  recognitions  of  such  a  servitude,  and  nothing  of  judicial 
dicta  against  its  existence,  the  practice  of  holding  in  bondage 
negroes,  who  were  not  known  in  law  as  chattdBy  had  not  tbat 
general  publicity,  definite  character  and  general  recognition 
which  must  characterize  custom  if  it  is  to  be  held  for  common 
law.* 

Negro  slaves  could  hardly  have  been  brought  into  England 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  practice  of 
detaining  christianized  negroes  in  servitude  there  had  not  then 
the  characteristic  requisites  of  either  general  or  particular 
custom.' 

There  are,  too,  some  cases  in  which  judicial  tribunals  may 

'  Observations  of  Lord  Mansfield,  LoflPt's  R,  p.  S. 

*  Even  though  thej  received  no  wages,  and  therefore  thej  might  not  be  able  to  re- 
oover  any  thing  for  their  service  on  a  quantum  meruit ;  see  Alfred  v.  Marquis  of  Fits- 
James,  8  Esyinasse,  p.  3.    (Easter,  39  Geo.  III.) 

'  That  negroes  were  sometimes  sold  in  London,  in  carport,  appears  from  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers  of  that  day.  (Senator  Sumner's  Speech,  Senate,  Aug.  26,  1852.) 
The  sales,  at  London,  of  negroes  then  in  the  Plantations  on  the  estates  to  which  they 
belonged,  which  were  probably  of  frequent  occurrence,  were  not  instances  of  the  custom 
which  is  now  under  connderation.  Such  sales  were  made  there  af^r  this  decision,  ai 
sales  of  negroeH,  being  in  foreign  slaveholding  territories,  may  still  be  made 

*  See  ante^  §  31  and  notes.  Lindle/s  Thibaut,  Appendix,  xiii-xvi.  The  custom, 
fo  far  as  it  existed,  may  also  in  part  be  ascribed  to  ignorance  of  their  rights  on  the 
part  of  the  slaves.  This  could  not  perhaps  have  been  considered  under  the  stem  rule 
of  English  law.  The  Roman  law  admitted  the  plea  of  ignorance  of  law  in  certain  casea. 
"It  was  a  valid  plea  to  minors,  women,  soldiers,  (propter  rusticitatem,)  to  all  %vho  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  legal  advice  and  i^ormation." — J.  G.  Phillimore's  Principles,  &c., 
p.  97. 

*  **  Customs  which  are  opposed  to  written  law  (correctorise,  derogatorisa)  are  held  by 
the  Roman  jurists  to  be  invsdid,  unless  they  have  been  specially  confirmed  by  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  state,  or  have  existed  immemorially :  and  it  is  immaterial  whether 
they  consist  in  mere  non-observance  of  the  written  law  (desuetude)  or  in  the  observ- 
ance of  new  principles  opposed  to  such  law,  (consuetudines  abrogatorias ;)  and  it  is  also 
immaterial  whether  the  customs  have  or  have  not  been  confirmed  by  judicial  decisions.* 
Thibaut,  Lindle/s  Transl.  §  17.  But  the  author  notes  a  great  variety  of  opinion  on 
these  points.  It  might  be  said  that  in  the  great  charters,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  tiio 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  &c.,  the  law  attributing  personal  rights  to  the  English  sabject|  in 
England,  had  become  wiitten  or  statute  law.— 1  BL  Comm.  127, 128. 
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detennine  the  yalidity  of  customs  by  a  standard  of  reason.^  But 
the  nearest  standard  of  this  reason  must  be  the  established  doc- 
trines of  law.  The  practice  under  consideration  was  not  sup- 
ported by  universal  jurisprudence.  Its  recognition  was  moreover 
contraiy  to  the  maxim  of  English  law,  which  declared  that  in 
all  cases,  or  in  all  doubtful  cases,  liberty  should  be  favored.^ 
Not  having  then  the  other  marks  of  valid  customary  law,  its 
character  was  to  be  judged  by  these  jural  standards  which  exist- 
ed at  its  inception.  So  far  then  from  being  a  coexistent  part 
of  common  law,  it  was  itself,  in  its  beginning  and  continuance, 
contrary  to  law. 

§  316.  It  may  be  thought  that,  by  the  same  argument,  the 
colonial  courts  could  not  (as  it  was  herein  before  supposed  they 
might)  have  maintained  in  America  the  slavery  of  christianized 
Africans  and  Indians,  independently  of  statute  law. 

But  in  the  colonies  the  common  law  of  England  was  not,  as 
in  England,  a  superior  criterion  of  naturaT reason  in  judicial  de- 
termination of  the  condition  of  all  persons  within  the  territorial 
forum  of  jurisdiction.  In  determining  the  condition  of  those  to 
whom  it  did  not  have  a  personal  extent,  the  law  of  England 
was  only  one  among  other  indications  of  natural  reason.  It  is, 
however,  undeniable,  that  the  same  maxims  in  favor  of  personal 
liberty  had  had  in  Europe  the  character  of  universal  jurispra- 

'  Consuetndinis  uBnsque  longsevi  non  vilU  anctoritas  est,  sed  non  nsqne  adeo  soi 
Tmlitara  momento,  nt  rationem  vincat  ant  legem. — Cod.  yiii,  tit.  58,  Qua  til,  ^.,  L  8^ 

*  *'  Hnmana  natnra  in  libertatis  causa  favorem  semper  magis  quam  in  cauais  aliis 
deprecetnr."  Fortescne  de  Laudibus,  c.  47.  Coke  Litt.,  fo.  124,  b. ;  in  §  198,  Little- 
ton, stating  a  rule  in  trying  a  claim  of  villenage,  says, — et  ced  est  in  /avorem  libertatUn 
Coke's  note  is — **  It  is  commonly  said  that  three  things  be  favored  in  law :  life,  liber- 
ty, dower."  And  cites  Fortescne,  cap.  42.  "  Impius  et  cmdelis  jndicandus  est  qui  lib- 
ertati  non  favet.  Angliss  jura  in  omni  casu  libertati  dant  favorem."  The  whole 
passage  in  Fortescne  is,  *•*■  Crudelis  necessario  judicabitur  lex,  quae  servitutem  augmen- 
tat  et  minuit  libertatem.  Nam  pro  e&  natura  semper  implorat  humana.  Quia,  ab 
homine  et  provitio  introducta  est  servitus.  Sed  libertas  a  Deo  hominis  est  indita 
naturft.  Qpare  ipsa  ab  homine  sublata  semper  redire  gliscit,  nt  facit  omne  quod 
libertati  naturali  privatur.  Quo  ipse  et  crudelis  jndicandus  est  qui  libertati  non  favet 
Hec  considerantia  Anglise  jura  in  omni  casa  libertati  dant  favorem."  "  The  law  favon 
liberty  and  the  freedom  of  a  man  from  imprisonment,  and  therefore  kind  inteipretationi 
•hall  be  made  in  its  behalf." — Wood's  Institutes,  c.  1,  §  5,  p.  25.  **  It  is  said  the  law 
of  England  is  &vorable  to  liberty  |  and  so  fur  this  observation  is  just,  that  when  we 
had  men  in  a  servile  condition  amongst  us,  the  law  took  advantage  ^veu  of  neglects  of 
the  masters,  to  enfranchise  the  villein ;  and  seemed  for  that  purpose  to  subtilize  a  little, 
because  our  ancestors  judged  that  freemen  were  the  real  support  of  the  kingdom.*'— 
Burke*!  Accounts  of  European  Settlements  in  America,  voL  2,  p.  180. 
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dence,  being  expressed  in  the  Roman  law  and  receired  b^  all 
European  states.^  The  only  answer,  perhaps,  which  can  be 
given  to  this  is  that  the  European  states  which  planted  colonies 
in  the  new  world  by  right  of  discoYeiyy  and  there  allowed  the 
enslavement  of  the  natives  or  promoted  the  introduction  of 
African  slaves,  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  modified  the  doctrines 
of  universal  jurisprudence  in  eveij  detennination  of  the  relation 
of  these  races  to  the  white  colonist,  and  limited,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  personal  extent  of  these  principles  in  and  for  Ameri- 
ca. The  colonial  courts  had,  in  this  instance,  more  autonomic 
power  than  the  European  tribunals,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  natural  reason  applied  judicially  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  races  in  America  should  produce  the  same 
effects  as  when  applied  to  the  situation  of  the  same  races  in 
Europe.* 

'  Bj  the  eazlieft  Boman  Uw,  xiL  Tables,  tab.  yi.  §  5,  "  In  litigated  cases  the  pra- 
samption  shall  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  possessor,  axid  in  disputes  aboot  Ubertj  or 
ilaverj,  the  presumption  shall  always  be  on  the  side  of  liberty." — Coopei^s  Justinian ; 
Appendix  L  Causa  libertaUs  non  privata  sed  publica  est — EKg.  Lib.  xL,  tit.  5,  L  58. 
Nemo  enim  prohibendns  est  libertati  favere. — Dig.  Lib.  zUiL,  tit.  29,  §  3,  L  9.  Quo- 
ties  dnbiA  interpretatio  libertatis  est,  secundum  libertatem  respondenduuL — Dig.  Lib. 
1.  tit.  17,  leg.  20.     libertas  omnibus  rebus  favorabilior  est. — ^Ibid.  L  22. 

«  Ante,  p.  80,  note  2. 

If  th^  reader  is  unable  to  reconcile  the  action  of  these  several  judicatures,  he  can 
apply  to  either,  at  his  discretion,  the  nuucims — ^Non  omnium  que  a  majoribus  oonstitu- 
ta  sunt  ratio  reddi  potest.  Et  ideo  rationes  eorum  quse  constitunntur,  inquiri  non 
aportet,  alioquin  multa  ex  his  que  oerta  sunt  snbTertuntur. — Dig.  L  tit.  3,  L  20. 
And — Communis  error  fadt  jus. 


CHAPTER  X 

of  the  private  international  law  dumnq  the  colonul 

period. — the  subject  continued. of  doctrines  of  tms 

law,  applying  to  cases  other  than  those  resembling 
soiierset's  case. 

§  317.  Although  the  judicial  tribunals  of  one  or  more  na- 
tions, or  of  one  or  more  parts  of  the  British  empire  may,  on  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter,  have  refused  to 
maintainy  as  between  persons  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, the  relation  of  master  and  slave  existing  *  under  the  law  of 
another  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  did  recognize, 
or  would  have  recognized  the  validity  of  the  right  of  ownership 
as  the  effect  of  a  jural  rule,  in  and  for  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  foreign  country.  It  would  still  have  been  consistent,  in 
such  tribunals,  to  have  enforced  contracts  founded  on  the  ex- 
istence of  that  right  of  ownership,  or  to  have  enforced  compen- 
sation for  tortious  acts  interfering  with  its  enjoyment  in  the 
foreign  country  or  upon  the  high  seas.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  right  in  slave  property  was  thus  internationally  recog- 
nized  in  every  jurisdiction  of  the  British  empire  during  the  co- 
lonial period,  and,  to  the  same  extent,  in  European  jurisdictions 
where  slavery  was  unknown  to  the  local  law.' 

'  Anie,  p.  69. 

'  Such  partial  recognition  of  fdavery  would,  however,  have  been  utterly  inccMi- 
sistent  with  the  principle  which  Mansfield  and  the  Scots  Court  of  Session  had  pro- 
claim ed,  and  which  Lord  Robertson,  in  the  same  court,  recognized  in  1810,  as  the 
basis  of  their  decision,  when  he  said,  "  But  there  is  another  set  of  cases  in  which,  also, 
the  lex  loci  is  disregarded ;  I  mean  those  cases  in  which  the  lex  loci  is  contrary  to  the 
general  and  universal  rules  of  justice.  This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Knight,  the  negro,  15  January,  1770.     His  master  bought  him  as  a  slave  in 
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§  318.  The  question  of  the  condition  of  a  person  who  may 
have  returned  to  the  jurisdiction  or  forum  in  which  he  had  been 
held  in  slavery,  after  having  been  in  a  foreign  country  where- 
that  slavery  was  not  recognized,  or  where  he  had  been  actually 
free,  has  usually  been  classed  as  a  question  of  international  pri- 
vate law.    No  cases  presenting  this  question  are  on  record  as 
occurring  before  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  British 
empire.     Gudelin  De  Jure  Novissimo,  lib.  i  c.  4,  9,*  seems  to 
hold  that  slaves  from  Spain  would  not  become  absolutely  free 
on  reaching  the  Netherlands,  and  that  they  might  be  claimed  if 
found  afterwards  in  Spain,  although  the  master  could  have  no 
right  over  them  while  in  the  Netherlands.    He  appears  also  to 
refer  only  to  ftigitive  slaves.     "  Equidem  arbitror  servos  His- 
paniad  hue  vel  in  Franciam  venientes  proprie  ad  libertatem  non 
pervenire,  quin  repeti  adhuc  in  Hispania,  si  postea  ibi  depre- 
hendantur,  in  servitutem  possint :  verum  in  libertatem  eos  de- 
negata,  quamdiu  hie  sunt,  adversus  ipsos  jurisdictione  defend! 
Non  enim  servi  fugitivi  recte  comparabuntur  illis,  qui  post- 
liminio  e  manu  hostium  revertuntur.    I,  Bequirendi,  et  passim 
C.  de  aervisfugitiviSjjuncta  I.    PosUiminiumy  D.  De  captivis  et 
postlim.  reversia  ;  aut  feris,  quae  cum  custodiam  capientis  eva- 
serunt    se   in    naturalem  recepisse  libertatem  intelliguntur ; 
§/ercB  igitur  cum  §§  seqq.  Inst  De  rerum  divisione."  * 

§  319.  The  argument  here  is  merely  that  the  situation  of  a 
slave  who  has  got  beyond  the  jurisdiction,  in  which  he  was  by  law 
a  slave,  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  the  Boman  citizen  who,  having 
been  enslaved  by  the  enemy,  had  escaped  into  Boman  or  friendly 
territory  or  been  ransomed  or  recaptured,  or  to  that  of  animals 
feraB  naturae  which,  being  escaped  from  the  first  taker,  become 


Jamaica,  where  snch  purchases  are  legal.  Neither  the  purchase  nor  the  Icgalitj  of  it^ 
according  to  the  lex  loci,  were  denied ;  hut  the  court  held  that  the  dominion  assumed 
over  the  negro  under  that  law,  being  in  iUdf  unjust^  could  not  be  supported  in  this 
country  to  any  extent,  and  judgment  proceeding  on  the  same  principles  was  pro- 
nounced in  England  in  the  case  of  Somerset."  Ferguson^s  Rep.  on  Divorce,  App.  396. 
Compare  ante^  p.  192,  note,  the  quotation  from  Savigny. 

^  Noted  by  Grcenewegen  in  a  passage  already  cited,  on/e,  p.  335. 

'  ChristinKus  appears  to  have  concurred  in  Uiis  opinion ;  compare  Chiistin.  Decio^ 
Tol.  iv.  lib.  7,  tit.  86,  decis.  80,  n.  4.  **  Ipse  autem  D.  Gudelinus  mens  alias  confrater 
in  eodem  oonulio  supremo,  subdit  se  arbitrari  servos,**  €ic 
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res  nuUiofl,  and  may  be  said  to  have  regained  whatever  liberty 
they  had  before.* 

But;  in  the  modem  international  case  supposed,  the  slave 
has  not  merely  been  out  of  the  jurisdiction  by  whose  law  he  had 
been  a  slave,  but  he  has  been  within  a  jurisdiction  by  whose 
law  he  was  declared  free.  There  has  been,  in  this  case,  a  manu- 
mission as  complete  and  competent  in  law  as  any  which  could 
be  given  by  the  master  alone,  for  the  master's  act  can  derive 
force  only  from  the  juridical  will  of  the  sovereign  power  under 
which  master  and  slave  are  living  at  the  moment.'  Now,  since 
the  effects  of  manumission  are  ascribed  to  universal  jurispru- 
dence, (manumissiones  quoque  juris  gentium  sunt,)  it  would  seem 
that  such  emancipation  of  the  slave  by  the  law  of  the  foreign 
jurisdiction  was  to  be  judicially  recognized  everywhere,  in  all 
jurisdictions  into  which  he  should  afterwards  pass,  (unless  there 
should  therein  be  some  jus  proprium,  customary  or  statute  law^ 
requiring  a  contrary  judicial  action,)  even  in  that  in  which  ha 
had  formerly  been  a  slave. 

This  certainly  would  seem  to  have  been  the  law  when  the 
slave  had  been  carried  or  sent  by  the  owner  into  the  foreign 
country  wherein  he  had  been  thus  emancipated.'  But  a  like 
judicial  recognition  of  this  emancipation  may,  perhaps,  have 
properly  been  refused,  in  the  coimtry  where  the  person  had 
been  a  slave,  if  it  had  taken  place  by  his  voluntary  escape  ;  by 


'  Animab  fene  natons  did  not,  bj  eBcaping,  cease  to  be  res,  objects  of  propertj, 
but  were  the  lawful  prize  of  the  first  next  captor.  In  the  modem  international  oaae 
the  slave  has,  by  being  in  a  jurisdiction  wherein  his  slavery  is  not  recognized,  ceased 
to  be  property.  It  is  absurd  to  conclude  that  escaped  slaves  are  always  the  property 
of  the  owner  from  whom  they  escaped,  from  the  proposition  that  they  do  not»  like 
animals  fene  naturae,  become  res  nnllius,  or  the  property  of  the  first  taker.  The  first 
question  is,  are  they  res,  or  persons?  "The  jus  posdiminii  was  a  fiction  of  the  Romaa 
law,  by  which  persons  and  things  taken  by  the  enemy  were  restored  to  their  former 
state  upon  coming  again  under  the  power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  formerly  be- 
longed. Postllmimum  fingit  eum  qui  captus  est  in  civitate  semper  fnisse.  Inst  L  t.  12, 
§  6."  1  Kent,  108.  Also,  Dig.  L.  49,  tit.  16,  (cited  by  GudeUn,^  g^  8,  4,  6,  16.  Gn- 
delinks  conclusion  is  rather  in  analogy  than  otherwise  with  the  law  of  postliminy; 
therein  likening  the  foreign  country,  in  which  the  slave  became  firee,  to  a  hostile  natioo 
or  one  with  wluch  the  Romaus  had  no  friendly  relations  in  peace.  D.  L.  49,  t  16.  §  8. 
Inst.  1. 1  12,  6.  In  pace  quoque  postliminium  datum  est;  nam  si  cum  gente  aliqiia 
neque  amicitiam,  e/c,  cited  ante,  p.  161,  note  2. 

'  Anie^  §  206,  and  the  notes. 

'  But  Lord  Stowell  m  2  Hagg.  Adm.  R.  100,  113,  held,  that  even  this  would  not 
be  equivalent  to  manumission. 

25 
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adopting,  in  this  case,  tlie  rule  of  Boman  law  that  the  flight  of 
a  slave  should  not  be  the  legal  cause  of  the  master^s  loss.^ 

$  320.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  status  of  the  natural  per- 
son whose  condition  was  in^  question,  had  been  that  absolute 
ohattel-slaTeTy  which  was  once  recognized  in  nniversal  juris- 
prudence^ such  person,  though  having  that  status  under  the 
iaw  of  some  one  country,  could  not  have  been  said  to  have  a 
domidl  therein  ;  'and  thalf  there  could  be  no  determination  of 
4he  question  of  status  by  recognizing  the  law  of  domicil,  until 
he  should  have  become  a  legal  person.  But  if  taken  to  a 
foreign  country,  by  whose  law  he  became  free,  he  would  therein, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  existence,  have  become  a  legal  person  ; 
and  his  only  possible  dcmicil  would  then  have  been  that  coun- 
try. And  then  the  rule  for  determining  the  status  according 
to  the  law  of  the  domicil  would  have  required  a  judicial  recog- 
nition of  his  free  condition  even  in  the  country  where  he  had 
been  formerly  a  slave.' 

At  least  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  condition  of  slavery, 
in  case  of  such  return,  could  not  have  been  supported  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  law  of  domicil,  if  the  former  condition  of  the  slave 
had  been  that  of  absolute  chattel  or  res  poeitse  in  commercio. 

§  321.  But  if  the  condition  of  slavery  had  originally  been 
that  of  a  legal  person,  in  a  relation  existing  under  the  jus  pro- 
prium,  he  would  have  had  there  a  domicil.  And  it  might  be 
said,  that  the  mere  &ct  of  his  having  been  in  another  jurisdic- 
tion, where  that  relation  was  not  recognized,  was  not,  in  itself, 
a  change  of  domicil.     It  would  depend  upon  the  slave's  capa- 


*  Cod.  lib.  tL  tit  1.  L  1.  Servnm  fngitiTiim  rai  furtnxn  faoere,  et  ideo  non  habere 
locum  neo  umcapionem  neo  long!  temporia  pnescriptionem,  manifefltum  est ;  ne  ter- 
Torum  fuga  dominis  suis^  ex  quacunqne  causa,  fiat  damnosa.  And  from  Dig.  lib.  zliz. 
til  15,  L  12,  §§  8,  9;  1. 18,  S  6 ;  1. 27,  80,  it  appears  that  a  slave  taken  by  the  enemy 
or  stolen,  could  not  acquire  liberty  as  against  his  former  owner  by  any  emancipation 
otherwise  valid. 

In  the  time  of  Justinian,  slavery  being  everywhere  recognized,  jure  gentium,  the 
modem  international  case  of  emancipation  by  mere  change  of  jurisdiction  could  not 
have  occurred.  A  close  analogy  might  be  found,  where  a  captive  enemy,  sold  as  a 
aUve  among  the  Romans,  had  esci^d  to  his  own  nation.  Since  he  must  have  be- 
come free  by  operation  df  law  there,  the  question  might  occur,  if  he  should  after- 
wards, in  time  of  peace,  come  within  Roman  territoiy/  whether  he  would  be  there  free 
ornot. 

*  AnU,  pp.  49, 109.^ 
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city  to  aoqmre  a  domicil ;  and  upon  his  intention  to  do  so,  pio- 
Tided  he  had  the  capacity.  K  it  should  be  held  that  suok 
capacity  could  not  exist  independently  of  the  master's  consent, 
yet  in  cases  where  the  slave  was  not  a  fugitive  but  had  been 
carried,  by  the  master,  into  a  jurisdiction  not  recognizing  sla- 
vety,  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  consenting  to  the  operation 
of  laws  to  which  he  voluntarily  and  unnecessarily  had  subjected 
himsel£  But  stiQ,  in  that  case,  the  intention  of  the  slave 
party  to  acquire  a  domicil  must  be  essential,  and  it  would  not 
be  acquired  in  cases  where  he  had  remained  with  his  owner 
<Hr  master,  and  returned  with  him  to  their  former  conmion 
domicil. 

§  322.  From  the  various  authorities  and  instances  which 
have  here  been  collected,  it  appears  that  the  correlative  rights 
and  obligations  between  persons  who,  in  another  state  or  forum, 
had  sustained  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  had,  in  every 
state  or  forum  of  jurisdiction  wherein  the  master  had  made  a 
public  claim  for  personal  service,  been  regarded  only  as  rights 
and  obligations  determinable  by  jprtrato  international  law  and 
as  subjects  of  ordinary  judicial  inquiry  solely.  Or  again,  to  use 
a  negative  form  of  expression,  the  question  of  maintaining  those 
rights  and  obligations,  in  the  state  or  forum  where  the  claim 
had  been  made,  had  never  been  regarded  as  one  arising  under 
public  international  law,  (or  the  law  of  nations  in  that  sense,) 
the  rule — a  law  in  the  imperfect  sense— -operating  on  states  or 
nations  as  its  subjects.  The  demand  of  the  claimant  owner 
had  not  been  made  upon,  or  at  least  had  never  been  enter* 
tained  by  the  administrative  officers  of  the  state.  Or  again-— 
in  a  different  form  of  expression — ^the  claim  of  such  a  master  to 
such  a  slave  had  not  been  made  as  a  demand  for  ^^  extradition  " 
or  '^  rendition  "  upon  those  who  might  represent  the  state  in  its 
sovereign  intercourse  with  foreign  states  and  aUen  persons. 

It  may  have  been  that,  during  the  period  which  has  herein 
been  considered,  such  demands  and  extraditions  were  sanctioned 
and  allowed  by  public  international  law  in  the  cetee  of  convicted 
criminals  or  persons  fleeing  from  justice.  And  it  may  have 
been  that  in  that  case  such  '^  extradition ''  was  decided  upon 
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without  reference  to  any  ordinary  judiciary  or  administratorB  ci 
private  law — ^the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  It  certainly  does  not 
appear  that  similar  demands  were  ever  allowed  in  Europe  or 
America,  if  ever  made,  for  fugitiye  slaves,  at  any  time  before 
the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

§  323.  A  variety  of  circumstances  may  be  imagined  in  which 
the  determination  of  rights  and  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
status  of  slavery  would  (from  the  fact  that  the  persons,  whose 
rights  and  obligations  were  to  be  determined,  had  at  different 
times  been  subject  to  different  jurisdictions)^  present  questions 
of  private  international  law.  But  there  are  no  records  to  show 
whether,  except  in  the  circumstances  already  considered,  the 
application  of  that  law  to  questions  of  personal  status  had  ever, 
during  the  colonial  period,  been  exemplified  in  actual  cases  be- 
fore judicial  tribunals.  And,  except  in  these  instances,  the  pri- 
vate jurists  of  the  time  now  under  consideration  do  not  appear 
to  have  examined  into  its  application.  No  examination  there- 
fore will  be  here  attempted  of  any  such  supposable  cases. 

§  324.  Becurring  again  to  those  laws  which  have  already  been 
described  as  having  a  personal  extent,  in  reference  to  two  classes 
of  persons  in  the  American  colonies,  and  thus  having  had  an  in- 
ternational or  jii^m-intemational  operation  therein,'  although 
the  relative  rights  of  persons,  of  European  birth  or  descent,  in 
respect  to  things  or  classes  of  things  might  differ  in  the  several 
colonies,  the  law  of  individual  and  ordinary  relative  rights,  in 
relations  wherein  persons  were  the  objects  of  action,  was  substan- 
tially the  same,  for  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  English  race, 
in  each  colony  as  in  England  itself.  When  therefore  the  inhabi- 
tant of  any  particular  jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  being  of  Euro- 
pean race,  appeared  within  any  other  particular  jurisdiction  of 
the  empire,  although  his  rights  in  relation  to  things  might  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  domiciled  inhabitant  of  that  jurisdiction, 
and  the  determination  of  his  relations,  in  that  respect,  might 
present  a  case  of  the  so  called  "  conflict  of  laws,'''  to  be  deter- 

*  Ante,  %  74. 

*  Ante,  §§  198,  208,  241-246. 

■  Compare  Chalmen*  PoL  Annak,  698,  692 
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mined  by  the  private  international  law,  as  known  in  that  jnris- 
diction,  yet  his  individual  and  ordinary  relative  rights,  constitut- 
ing his  personal  condition  or  status,  were,  by  force  of  the 
national  law  of  the  empire,  the  same  as  those  of  the  domiciled 
inhabitant  of  the  same  race  in  like  circumstances  of  natural  con- 
dition; that  law  having  the  ejSect  of  an  international  law  in 
securing  to  him  those  rights  in  each  several  jurisdiction  of  the 
empire,  though  not  therein  domiciled. 

The  English  law  of  rights  and  liberties,  being  thus  a  per- 
sonal law  to  the  domiciled  subject  of  European  race,  secured  to 
him  the  right  of  locomotion  and  residence  throughout  the  em- 
pire, irrespectively  of  the  boundaries  of  particular  jurisdictions ; 
and  gave  him  the  right  of  acquiring  a  domicil  in  any  part  of  the 
national  domain. 

§  325.  K  the  domiciled  white  inhabitant  of  one  of  those 
several  jurisdictions  appeared  in  another  claiming  therein  the 
rights  of  an  owner  in  respect  to  a  person  held  by  him  as  a  slave 
in  the  place  of  his  domicil,  that  claim  could  be  supported  by 
the  force  of  "  the  common  law,"  as  the  personal  law  of  the 
privileges  of  the  master  having  national  extent,  only,  if  ever, 
while  the  historical  law  of  nations — universal  jurisprudence- 
recognized  chattel  slavery.  For,  as  has  been  shown,  it  was  only 
by  virtue  of  this  law  ofnaiions,  that  chattel  slavery  could  be 
held  to  be  supported  by  the  common  law  of  England.  Although 
the  right  of  private  property  was  an  individual  right  under 
"  common  law,"  yet,  in  England,  property  was  to  be  defined 
either  by  universal  jurisprudence  or  the  local  internal  law  of 
England,  ^  and  it  has  been  shown  that  servitude  under  the  in- 
ternal law  of  England  was  known  only  as  a  feudal  relation,  ex- 
cept while  the  law  of  naiions,  judicially  cognizable,  supported 
chattel  slavery.'  When  that  law,  during  the  colonial  period, 
became  changed,  the  extent  of  the  right  of  property  under 
English  common  law  became  modified.  Therefore  admitting 
that,  at  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  colonies,  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  recognized  slave  property,"  yet,  towards 

*  Af^  %  215,  244.  '  AnU,  §$  291,  292.  '  AnU,  §g  201,  2S1. 
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the  end  of  the  colonial  period,  the  right  of  a  domiciled  master 
in  respect  to  his  baptized,  civilized,  American-bom  negro, 
(whether  by  law  a  chattel,  or  a  bond  person,)  rested  in  the  place 
of  his  domicU,  upon  the  local  law  only,  and  its  recognition  in 
any  other  colony  depended  upon  the  principle  of  comity  with 
its  limitations,  as  they  have  been  before  described.^ 

§  326.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  condition  of  a 
person  of  the  African  or  Indian  races,  domiciled  in  any  one  ju- 
risdiction of  the  empire,  might,  under  the  local  law  of  that 
jurisdiction,  consist  in  rights  of  the  same  legal  nature  as  those 
which  characterized  the  -condition  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
f  jurisdiction  who  was  of  the  English  or  European  race,  yet  those 
-  rights  were  the  result  of  a  law  confined  in  its  territorial  extent 
^  to  that  jurisdiction,  and  not  of  a  law  having  national  extent ; 
f  and  therefore  the  support  of  those  rights  or  of  that  condition 
would  depend,  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire,  upon  the  private 
international  law  as  received  and  applied  therein  by  the  local 
(colonial)  source  of  power. 

§  327.  It  would  depend  upon  the  actual  international  recog* 
nition  given  by  different  nations  to  the  relations  of  alien  negroes^ 
created  under  the  laws  of  their  domicil,  whether  any  principles, 
having  personal  extent  to  them  only,  should  acquire  the  char- 
acter of  a  law  of  nations  or  a  rule  of  universal  jurisprudence, 
after  the  time  at  which  chattel  slavery  had  ceased  to  be  sup- 
ported by  that  law.  If,  for  the  negro  race,  in  international  re- 
lations created  by  the  public  and  private  law  of  different  coun- 
tries, only  a  partial  recognition  should  be  made  of  a  condition  of 
rights  and  privileges,  such  as  in  like  circumstances  would  be 
given  to  whites,  then,  although  the  slavery  of  an  alien  negro 
might  not  be  internationally  recognized,  there  might  a  certain 
condition  of  social  inferiority  be  assigned  to  him  in  the  forum 
of  jurisdiction,  based  upon  universal  jurisprudence. 

But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  condition  of  a  private  person 
in  respect  to  privilege  can  be  attributed  to  the  law  of  nations 

'  See  aniey  p.  824,  where  it  was  tusumed  that  before  the  close  of  the  colonial  period 
the  rij^t  of  ownarahip  would  not  have  been  fostained  hj  the  *^  common  law  of  Eng- 
land "  haying  penonal  extent  throoghottt  the  empire.    It  is  here  stated  uprofwL 
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only  80  &r  as  it  embraces  relations  which  will  continue  the  same, 
notwithstanding  a  change  of  jurisdiction  ;  and  that,  when 
chattel  slavery  is  no  longer  recognized,  no  other  condition  of  a 
private  person  can  he  attributed  to  universal  jurisprudence  than 
such  as  consists  in  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  family,  and 
those  resulting  from  contracts.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  either  international  or  of  municipal  (internal)  jurisprudence^ 
during  the  colonial  period,  to  indicate  that  there  was  any 
definite  condition  of  a  legal  person,  in  respect  to  those  rights 
which  could  be  recognized  in  the  case  of  an  alien  negro  under  a 
judicial  derivation  of  law,  and  which  might  not  equally  have 
been  attributed  to  a  white  or  European.  In  all  parts  of  the 
American  continent,  however,  domiciled  negroes  or  Indians  were 
placed  in  an  inferior  condition  to  the  whites  ;  in  respect  either 
to  civil  or  political  privileges  ;  and  in  that  branch  of  the  law 
which  has  been  called  police  law,  applying  equally  to  alfena  and 
domiciled  persons,  derived  from  statute  regulation,  a  distinction 
had  been  made  between  free  negroes  and  free  whites,  and  the 
same  distinction  existed  in  all  the  colonies  settled  by  European 
nations  in  America.  This  fact,  of  so  general  prevalence,  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  have  constituted  during  the  colonial  period 
a  recognized  disability  in  persons  of  the  negro  race  under  the 
''  law  of  nations  ; "  in  this  sense,  that,  unless  specially  provided 
against,  all  international  transactions  or  agreements,  affecting 
the  right  of  the  subjects  of  different  countries,  would  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  admitted  the  distinction.^ 

§  328.  When  chattel  slavery  had  thus  ceased  to  be  support- 
ed by  the  jurisprudence  of  the  greater  number  of  civilized 
nations,  although  the  trade  or  coinmerce  in  slaves  might  still 
be  legal  by  the  authority  of  other  states,  yet  it  could  be  main- 
tained only  in  such  parts  of  the  world  as  the  nation  sanctioning 
it  might  have  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  engaged  in  it.  The 
slave-trade  on  and  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  though,  for  this 
reason,  not  supported  by  the  law  of  nationa, — in  the  sense  of 
universal  Jurisprudence^  at  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  can- 

>  In  coxinection  aee  ante,  g§  19,  75, 118, 166-17a 
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not  be  said  to  have  been  contrary  to  the  ^'  law  of  nations  ; " 
either  in  that  sense,  or  in  the  sense  of  a  law  of  which  nations 
are  the  subjects  ;  for,  according  to  the  acknowledged  principles 
of  that  law,  each  nation  might  permit  its  own  subjects  to  engage 
in  the  traffic  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  would  have  been  a 
topic  of  public  international  law  only  so  far  as  it  might  have 
been  the  subject  of  an  agreement  between  such  a  slave-trading 
nation,  and  the  sovereign  of  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa 
fix)m  which  the  negroes  should  have  beeu  purchased  i-supposmg 
that  there  should  have  been  there  any  organized  civil  authority. 
Even  the  forcible  abduction  or  kidnapping  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants by  the  subjects  of  a  civilized  government  might  have 
been  legalized  by  such  government ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
contrary  to  international  law,  except  so  &r  as  it  violated  the 
rights,  under  the  public  international  law,  of  the  sovereign  to 
whom  the  persons  kidnapped  might  have  been  subject,  if  any 
such  sovereign  could  have  been  found. 

§  329.  An  act  of  criminal  violence  committed  by  private 
persons  upon  the  high  seas,  or  anywhere  beyond  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  organized  civil  governments,  is  an  act  punishable 
by  the  tribunals  of  the  sovereign  of  the  persons  committing  Ihe 
injury.  If  such  act  of  violence  is  aUowed  or  sanctioned  by  such 
sovereign,  it  then  becomes,  according  to  the  public  international 
law,  an  injury  against  the  sovereign  of  the  persons  injured, — 
supposing  them  to  be  the  subjects  of  an  organized  civil  govern- 
ment ;  the  remedy  for  which  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
of  justice.  But  a  nation  may  grant  jurisdiction  to  another,  or 
to  all  others,  of  crimes  committed  by  its  own  subjects  ;  and,  by 
the  consent  of  all  European  nations,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
some  acts  of  violence,  by  private  persons,  shall  be  punishable 
not  only  by  the  tribunals  of  their  own  sovereign,  but  by  those 
of  any  nation  which  may  obtain  control  over  their  persons. 
Such  acts  are  therefore  not  merely  contrary  to  the  rule  of  right 
enforced  by  every  nation,  and  therefore  such  as  may  be  said  to 
be  contrary  to  universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  nations  ;  but 
they  are  acts  over  which  every  nation  has  jurisdiction^  irrespec- 
tively of  the  national  character  of  the  persons  committing  them. 
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They  are  therefore  criminal  under  the  "  law  of  nations/'  in  a 
peculiar  sense — the  sense  of  a  law  of  which  private  persons  are 
the  subjects,  and  which  any  nation  may  vindicate  ;  and  which 
is  public  international  law  also  ;  because  the  right  of  thus  vin- 
dicating it,  irrespectively  of  the  national  subjection  of  the  cul- 
prits, is  dependent  upon  the  consent  or  contract  of  different  na- 
tionalities. An  act  of  this  character — one  which  may  thus  be 
punished,  is  technically  called  piracy.  Piracy  may  be  defined 
to  be  one  of  those  acts  which  the  tribunals  of  any  nation  will 
take  jurisdiction  of,  and  will  punish.  ^ 

Although  the  African  slave-trade  was  no  longer  supported 
by  the  law  of  nationa — universal  jurisprudence — at  the  close  of 
the  colonial  period,  it  would  not  have  been  a  criminal  act  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  engaging  in  it,  unless  forbidden  by  the  legis- 
lation of  their  own  sovereign.  And  even  if  so  forbidden,  it 
would  not  have  been  punishable  by  the  courts  of  any  other  na- 
tion as  piracy,  unless  by  the  consent  of  that  sovereign. 

I 

*  There  U  an  ordinaxy  tim  of  the  terms  piracy,  pirate^  piratical^  in  which  acts  of 
robbery  and  murder  are  discriminated  according  to  the  pUu^  wherein  committed — ^tha 
high  seas.  But  in  the  phrase  "  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations,**  the  designation  has 
reference  to  the  common  jurisdiction  which  nations  will  assume  over  it  Compare  the 
Tarietj  of  opinion,  on  this  question  of  definition,  in  United  States  v.  Smith,  5  Whea- 
km,  158. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  INVE8TITUBE  IN  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES 
AND  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  OF  THAT  SOVEBEIGN  POWER 
WHICH  IS  THE  BASIS  OF  CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  OR  OF 
BONDAGE. 

§  330.  By  the  Bevolution  and  the  war  which  was  terminated 
by  the  preKminary  treaty  of  peace  of  November  30,  1783,  the 
English  colonies,  a  portion  of  whose  juridical  history  has  been 
herein  considered,  became  politically  separated  from  the  British 
empire,  and  a  new  sovereignty,*  known  to  the  rest  of  the  worid 
as  the  United  States  of  North  America,  became  established 
over  their  territory.  To  the  legislative  or  juridical  action  of  this 
sovereignty  or  sovereignties,  the  subsequent  existence  of  any 
rights  or  obligations  incident  to  freedom  or  liberty  and  its  oppo- 
sites,  regarded  as  the  conditions  or  status  of  private  persons 
within  their  territorial  dominion,  must  be  referred. 

§  331.  Freedom  or  liberty,  taken  even  in  the  widest  or  most 
general  sense — that  of  the  mere  negation  of  restraint,  must 
vary  in  significancy  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  is  predicated,  or  the  capacities  of  that  subject  for  act- 
ing or  being  acted  upon. 

When  freedom  or  liberty  is  attributed  to  a  being  capable  of 
choice  and  action,  and  is  not  taken  as  the  simple  negation  of  re- 
straint^  but  as  a  positive  condition  of  moral  privilege  in  reference 
to  some  rule  of  action,  it  varies  in  its  significancy,  not  only  ac- 

'  This  term,  primarilj  signifymg  snpreme  or  sovereign  power  in  the  abstract,  or 
the  possession  of  that  kind  of  power  (Web8ter*8  Diet.),  is  often  used  also,  as  here,  for 
the  concrete, — ^the  power  and  the  possessor  of  it. 
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cording  to  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  rule,  but  also  as  that 
rule  may  vary  in  its  absoluteness  or  necessity,  and  in  its  rela- 
tions to  space  and  time. 

When  the  terms  freedom  and  liberty  or  their  opposites  are 
used  to  express  the  condition  of  a  natural  person,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  some  civil  society  or  state,  and  that  condition  is  considered 
apart  from  all  ethical  views  of  its  naturalness  or  inherent  cor- 
respondence with  the  nature  of  man,  and  only  as  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  rights  or  obligations  in  certain  legal  relations  deter- 
mined by  the  positive  law,  based  on  the  authority  of  that  civil 
society  or  state,  ^  it  cannot  be  described  without  at  the  same 
time  defining  the  law,  which  originated  these  relations,  in  its 
absoluteness  or  necessity,  and  in  its  temporal  and  territorial 
extent. 

When  describing  freedom  and  its  opposites  as  the  effect  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  therefore  proper  to  consider 
those  laws  in  their  necessity,  authority  and  jurisdiction  ;  as  well 
as  in  their  object,  or  their  direct  effect  upon  personal  condition 
by  the  creation  of  legal  relations. 

These  attributes  of  the  nature  of  law,  which  are  therefore, 
of  necessity,  limitations  of  the  existence  of  freedom  and  its  op- 
posites, are  incidents  of  that  relation  of  superior  and  inferior, 
which  is  an  essential  element  or  constituent  of  a  law  in  the 
primaiy  sense.* 

§  332.  Since  each  national  sovereignty  is  the  ultimate  or 
supreme  authority  for  the  law  of  that  national  domain  in  which 
it  is  supreme,  (in  the  sense  given  to  the  word  law  in  the  pre- 
vious diapters,)  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  being  itself  de- 
pendent on  that  law  for  its  existence,  or  its  possession  of  that 
supreme  authority  ;  which  possession  can  be  said  to  be  fixed 
and  determined  only  by  those  general  principles  which  are,  in 
fact,  a  law  only  in  the  secondary  sense,  and  constitute  that 
'^natural  or  necessary  law  of  nations"  which  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  first  chapter.^  This  existence,  or  this  possession  of 
sovereign  power  must  be  assimied  as  rightful  in  every  applica- 

Anie,  §§  4  ^8  •  Afiie,  §  2.  '  JmU,  §  49. 
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tion  of  rules  of  action  which  are  called  its  municipal  or  na- 
tional law. 

The  question  of  the  seat  or  investiture  of  sovereign  power 
can  therefore  be  a  historical  question  only,  or  a  question  of  fact, 
as  that  of  its  nature  and  extent  is  ethical  These  are  essen- 
tially political,^  and  not  legal  questions.  Or,  although  they 
may  be  called  topics  of  public  law,  it  is  of  law  in  a  sense  ante- 
cedent to  legislation  or  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  manifestation 
of  a  sovereignty,  of  law  in  the  secondary  sense — ^the  statement 
of  a  mode  of  action. 

§  333.  But  although  the  possession  of  sovereign  power  is 
not  determined  by  the  laWy  it  is  the  first  necessity  of  judicial 
action,  in  recognizing  any  precepts  as  law^  to  acknowledge  their 
source  as  being  the  sovereign  or  "  supreme  power  of  the  state  ; " 
since  the  law  in  asserting  its  authority  claims  its  origin  in  that 
power.  In  this  view  the  political  principle  of  the  seat  of  sov- 
ereignty becomes  also  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  municipal 
(national)  law. 

The  possession  of  sovereignty  being  a  fact,  and  not  an  effect 
of  law,  whatever  written  memorials  or  declarations  of  the  right- 
fiilness  of  any  national  sovereignty  may  exist,  they  can  only 
proceed  fix)m  itself,  and  they  can  only  be  taken  as  historical  evi- 
dences of  its  existence  ;  not  as  law  controlling  that  possession 
of  sovereign  power  which  they  assert.  And  the  authors  of 
those  declarations  must  always  be  supposed  to  have  the  right 
to  substitute  others  of  different  tenor  and  equal  juridical 
authority.  There  can  therefore  be  no  written  constitution  of 
government  so  authoritative  in  its  nature  or  expression  as  to 
determine  the  rightful  sovereignty — the  rightful  holders  of  that 
rightfiil  supreme  power  ;  since  before  that  constitution  has  effect 
as  law  it  must  be  recognized  to  be  the  act  of  sovereign  power — 
power  above  all  law  in  the  ordinary  sense.' 

§  334.  While  therefore  those  written  instruments' which  are 

*  Luther  v,  Borden,  7  Howard  U.  S.  Rep.  pp.  89,  51-58. 

'  De  Maistre,  on  the  Generative  Principle  of  Political  Constitntiona,  Transl,  Bol- 
ton, 1847  ;  18mo,  p.  41.  "  The  more  we  examine  the  inflnence  of  human  a^noj  in 
the  formation  of  political  constitutionB,  the  greater  will  he  oar  conviotion  that  it  enters 
there  only  in  a  manner  infinitely  sahordinate,  or  as  a  simple  instrvunent ;  and  I  do 
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known  as  the  Constitutions  of  the  several  States  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  legislative  or  juridical  power  derived  from 
them  are  juristically  assumed  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  legal 
rights  and  obligations  existing  within  the  domain  occupied  or 
held  by  those  States,  that  assumption  involves  a  previous  politi- 
cal recognition  of  some  existing  sovereignty  or  possession  of 
supreme  power  within  that  dominion,  and  the  conception  of  the 
absoluteness,  necessity,  and  temporal  and  territorial  extent  of  the 
positive  law  contained  in  those  Constitutions,  or  derived  from 
them,  will  depend  upon  the  political  theory  of  the  investiture  of 
that  sovereign  power  from  which  they  proceed.     At  the  same 

not  believe  there  remftins  the  least  doubt  of  the  mcontestable  truth  of  the  followinig 
propositions : 

**  1.  That  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  constitution  exist  before  all  writ- 
ten law. 

**  2.  That  constitutional  law  is,  and  can  only  be,  the  development  or  sanction  of  an 
unwritten  pre-existins  right. 

*'  8.  That  which  is  most  essential,  most  intrinsically  constitutional  and  truly  tan- 
damental  is  never  written,  and  could  not  be  without  endangering  the  state. 

**  4.  That  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  a  constitution  are  actually  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  multiplicity  of  written  constitutional  articles." 

See  also  the  preface  to  the  same  essay,  p.  11. 

The  ideas  of  De  Maistre  are  correct  when  the  question  is — what  determines  the 
existence  of  sovereignty,  or  the  investiture  of  sovereign  power  ?  No  written  consti- 
tution can  exist  a  priori^  or  have  an  a  priori  authority.  There  must  have  been  an  ex- 
isting sovereignty  to  originate  such  constitution.  The  fallacy  in  his  writings  lies  in 
ccMifoanding  law,  in  the  primary  sense,  with  a  mode  of  action ;  and  law,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  or  legislation,  with  political  ethics.  A  similar  fallacy  is  common  with  au- 
thors of  tiie  extreme  opposite  school.  De  Maistre  says :  Because  it  is  impossible  to 
eiftablish  a  supreme  government  without  acknowledging  the  existence  of  an  anterior 
sovereign,  therefore  all  actual  soverei^ties  are  the  creation  of  the  Deity,  and  arise 
Independently  of  man's  agency  :  which  may  be  admitted.  But  he  then  asserts  that 
sovereignty  can  never  be  in  the  nation  or  people ;  because,  he  asserts,  the  Deity  has 
never  actually  sanctioned  popular  sovereignty,  but,  alwavs,  monarchical  sovereignty ; 
professing  to  learn  this  from  history :  that  is,  he  asserts  mis  as  a  law  in  the  secondaiy 
sense.  But  here  he  assumes  that  he,  or  some  one,  can  determine  the  will  of  the  Deity 
and  interpret  facts  by  it :  for  he  asserts  that  no  actual  possession  of  power  by  the  peo- 
ple has  ever  been  a  legitimate  possession.  But  he  who  could  interpret  facts  by  an  as- 
sumed law  of  the  Deity  would  be  the  only  earthly  sovereign.  De  Maistre  describes 
the  legitimacy  of  monarchy  as  power  above  law,  and  '^  legitimate  usurpation,**  that  is, 
the  oontinucd  fact  proves  its  own  lawfulness.  But  the  same  criterion  has  legitimated 
popular  Boverugnty  in  America ;  unless  his  own  standard  of  duration  also  is  to  be  re- 
ceived. *  On  nous  cite  I'Amerique ;  je  ne  connais  rien  de  si  impatientant  que  les 
lonanges  d6cem6s  k  cet  enfant  au  maillot ;  laisser  le  grandir.**  By  his  argument  thers 
can  be  no  legitimate  sovereignty  in  the  United  States,  nor,  by  consequence,  any  law : 
unless  the  act  of  George  III.  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  17S3,  may  be,  on  his  principles, 
a  iMptimate  grant  of  power. 

In  the  same  manner  Tucker,  Paine  and  others  would  prove  that  no  sovereign  power 
can  be  held  except  by  a  compact  of  the  individual  members  of  society ;  and  that  all 
jori^cal  power  previously  exercised  throughout  the  wdirld,  antecedent  to  the  American 
Revolution,  was  illegitimate ;  or  that  no  law  existed  before  that  time.  But,  in  fact, 
their  aignment  would  equally  prove  tiiat  no  law,  even  now,  exists  in  the  United  States. 
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time  the  existence  of  that  soTereignty  is  part  of  the  cnstomaiy 
or  unwritten  jurisprudence  of  the  land,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  comparative  duration  ;  that  jurispmdence  being  en* 
tirely  historical,  as  opposed  to  analytical ;  or,  nothing  else  thaii 
the  mere  history  of  the  acquisition  and  continued  possessioii  cf 
sovereign  power. 

§  335.  The  events  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  continuoitt 
act  by  which  these  Constitutions  were  produced,  and  the  words 
and  expressions  which  made  part  of  those  acts  and  of  their 
record,  must  determine  the  existence  of  that  sovereignty  which 
has  given  these  Constitutions  their  force.  But  since  the  political 
significance  of  all  events,  not  resulting  from  positive  law,  must 
always  be  liable  to  variety  of  appreciation,  in  view  of  different 
doctrines  of  political  expediency,  different  political  theories  may 
be  derived  from  those  events,  leading  to  different  juristical  views 
of  the  legal  force  and  extent  of  the  provisions  of  these  Consti* 
tutions.  For  this  reason  every  historical  narrative  of  these 
events  must  be  liable  to  exception  in  view  of  some  one  of  those 
theories,  or,  to  change  the  form  of  expression,  the  narration  will 
be  also  the  exposition  of  some  of  those  theories. 

§  336.  The  nature  of  civil  government  and  of  positive  law 
is  such  that  in  every  state  there  must  be  some  persons  who  ac* 
tually  hold,  use  or  enjoy  the  power  or  right  of  the  state  or  of 
civil  society  to  create  coercive  rules  of  action  for  individual 
members  of  the  state,  and  some  whose  legal  liberty  of  action  is 
determined  by  those  rules.* 

'  Austin's  ProY.  Jnrisp.,  p.  255.  '*  An  independent  political  sodeiy  is  divisiblA  into 
two  portions ;  namely,  the  portion  of  its  members  which  is  sovereign  or  supreme,  and 
the  portion  of  its  members  which  is  merely  subject  The  sovereignty  can  hardly  re- 
side in  all  the  members  of  society,  for  it  can  hanily  happen  that  some  of  the  men^wn 
shall  not  be  naturally  incompetent  to  exercise  sovereign  powers,"  &c 

Papers,  &c..  Juridical  Soc.,  YoL  I.  Part  L,  London,  1855,  p.  90.  On  the  Coooep- 
tion  of  Sovereignty,  &c.,  by  A.  S.  Maine,  LL.D.  *'  First  then,  the  human  superior,  wbo 
is  to  be  sovereign,  must  be  determinaU,  He  need  not  be  a  single  perton  or  wtonarek. 
There  can  be  no  grosser  mistake  than  this,  though  it  is  constantly  perpetrated  by  jurists 
whose  place  of  birth  leads  them  to  associate  *'  sovereignty"  with  'despotism,"  and  who 
are  perpetually  committing  themselves  to  propositions  which,  if  constrhed  rigoroaa^, 
womd  either  deny  the  existence  of  governments  Uke  our  own  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  or  at  all  events  brand  them  with  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy.  Nor  again  can 
*'  sovereignty  "  be  said  to  residean  the  entire  community — an  error  the  exact  oppotita 
of  the  misapprehennon  just  alluded  to,  and  one  to  which  French  writers  on  pubuo  law 
•eem  especially  liable.    Their  meaning  may  perhaps  be  that  no  body  of  indmdoa]% 
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Though  the  word  people,  employed  in  these  Constitutions, 
may,  in  a  certain  ethical  and  political  sense,  he  taken  to  mean 
the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts,  or  an 
aggregate  of  natural  persons  constituting  a  portion  of  civil 
flooiety,  and  each  one  being,  in  some  undetermined  manner, 
fepresented  in  exercising  sovereignty,'  it  is  yet  evident  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  adult  male  inhabitants  have  in  &ct  exercised 
this  supreme  or  sovereign  power  of  constituting  governments 
and  laws.* 

§  337.  There  had  always  been  a  distinguishable  portion  of 
the  individual  inhabitants  of  the  several  colonies,  who,  as  free- 
men or  electors — persons  possessing  an  elective  franchise— had 
always  had  a  basal  or  primary  political  existence,  belonging  to 
them  as  uniting  the  national  character  of  British  subjects  of 
English  birth  or  descent  and  the  local  character  of  corporate 
members  of  a  province  or  a  chartered  colony — ^a  political  exist- 
ence, underlying  all  forms  of  local  government,  which  had  for- 
merly been  mamfested  for  local  municipal  and  colonial  objects 
either  by  direct  political  action  or  through  that  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  same  persons  had  always  claimed  a  right  to 
manifest  the  same  for  national  purposes,  whenever  called  upon 
to  fulfil  the  political  duties  of  colonial  members  of  the  British 
nation. 

§  338.  The  colonial  governments  had  been  of  various  consti- 
tution, being  dependent,  in  different  degrees,  on  the  power  of 
the  crown,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  charters,  patents,  or 
other  frindamental  law,  and  all  more  or  less  distinctly  founded 
on  the  basis  claimed  by  the  colonists  of  being  governed,  in  local 

Mcoept  the  entirety  of  the  people,  ought  t^^^^mized  as  superior ;  hut  a  dogma  like 
this  is  something  yexy  different  from  the^^^^^Bpf  a  /act ;  and  the  tmth  is  that  no 
government  corresponding  with  the  desc^^^^^^L  in  the  world.  All  known  polities 
are  either  monorciies  or  oligarchies^  sincej^^^^^K  most  popular,  women  and  minors 
an  ezchided  from  political  functions."     ^^^^^ 

Coompaie  Story's  Comm.  §  827,  where  the  author  flatly  contradicts  himself;  assnm- 
iog  it  to  be  a  **  general  principle  that  the  majority  has  at  all  times  a  legal  right  to 
gorem  the  minority," — ^yet  saying  that  in  fact  it  is  always  a  minority  which  govema 

'Bonvier's  Inst,  of  Am.  Law,  vol.  I.  p.  9.  **  Abstractedly,  sovereignty  belongs  to 
tiie  people  and  resides  essentially  id  the  body  of  the  nation :  bat  the  nation,  from 
vbom  emanate  all  the  powers,  can  exercise  them  only  by  deleffation." 

*  So  populus  Romanus  never  signified  all  who  were  cfdled  Romans,  see  Smith*t 
DIot  An&q.  voe.  Plebes^  Patrioii. 
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matters,  by  laws  to  whicli  they  had  themselves,  in  their  political 
capacity,  not  individually,  but  as  a  political  int^r  or  corporate 
body,  and  by  representation,  assented. 

But,  as  has  been  previously  stated  in  the  third  chapter, 
although  the  colonial  Governments  were  more  or  less  repubUcaa 
or  popular  in  their  form,  by  this  recognition  of  a  portion  of  the 
people  or  inhabitants  as  having  a  distinct  public  capacity  and 
character,  yet  the  political  constitution  of  the  colonies  resembled 
that  of  England  in  this — that  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  not 
held  and  exercised  by  the  central  imperial  Government,  were 
vested  rather  in  a  local  Government,  or  a  political  organization 
holding  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers,  than  in  the 
whole  body  of,  or  in  any  distinct  portion  of,  the  inhabitants 
of  such  colony.' 

§  339.  Assuming  these  antecedents,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  political  change  which  occurred  in  the  events  of  the  Ameii* 
can  Revolution,  did  not  consist  in  the  separation  of  the  colonial 
Governments  from  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  enlargement 
of  their  share  of  sovereign  power  by  the  accretion  to  each  of 
those  before  held,  over  their  several  territoiy,  by  the  imperial 
Government.  Nor  yet,  upon  the  revolutionary  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  British  empire,  at  whatever  point  of  time  that 
is  considered  to  have  taken  place,  did  the  people  or  inhabitants 
of  the  colonial  territory  resolve  into  a  mass  of  natural  persons 
without  civil  organization,  who  by  the  aggregate  of  their  indi- 
vidual authority,  under  spme  law  of  nature,  formed  themselves 
into  new  political  communities.* 

But  in  the  Bevolution  these  Governments  became  themselves 
essentially  changed,  so  far  as  they  had  not  been  the  instruments 
of  the  political  action  of  U^^^^ion  of  the  inhabitants,  while 
the  political  existence  of  t^^^^Kon  continued  without  change; 
and  they  thereafter  dete^^^^P)r  themselves,  either  expressly' 
or  by  implication,  the  fundamental  or  supreme  public  law  of  the 
territory  they  occupied  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  public  law  subordinate 

'  Antt,  %  131. 

'  1  Curtis'  Hist  of  Cooi.  p.  16 ;  Calhoan's  Essay,  1  Works,  190 ;  Paley's  Moral 
and  Pol.  Phi,  B.  YI.  c.  8.  There  was  no  illustration  of  the  *'  social  compact "  doc- 
trine as  some  haye  imagined ;  comp.  1  Tncker's  BL  App.  p.  1--9. 
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to  the  &ct  of  their  possession  of  power,  which  was  founded  on 
revolution — the  exercise  of  autonomic  force,  and  was  a  law  in 
the  secondary  sense  only. 

§  340.  The  several  acts  composing  the  Revolution  proceeded 
from  bodies  of  various  political  character  and  authority,  being  * 
partly  the  acts  of  legislative  assemblies  representing  the  popu- 
lar element  imder  the  old  local  Governments,  and  partly  of 
bodies  entirely  revolutionary  in  their  origin  and  purpose,  deriv- 
ing their  authority  from  the  choice  and  sanction  of  local  majori- 
ties among  the  electors  of  districts  varying  very  much  in  geo- 
graphical extent  and   political  importance,  as  compared  with 
the  entire  colonial  district  of  which  they  formed  a  part.'     The 
individuals  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  visibly  ex- 
ercised powers  not  held  by  the  colonial  Governments,  under  the 
previous  order  of  things,  or  powers  incompatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  that  order,  may  have  been  members  of  those  Gov- . 
emments  at  the  time,  and  may  thus  have  represented  separate 
colonial  polities,  or  what  had  been  such  under  the  public  law 
of  the  empire.     But  by  the  revolutionary  action  they  must  have 
lost  whatever  in  that  political  character  represented  the  power 
of  the  crown,  or  the  imperial  authority,  exercised  in  and  for  a 
distinct  province  or  colony.     So  &ir  as  they  had  a  political 
character  derived  from  the  previously  recognized  local  element 
of  sovereignty,  they  may  still  have  claimed  to  represent  a  dis- 
tinct polity,  replacing,  or  succeeding  to  the  provincial     But 
they  could  not  have  had,  from  that  previous  political  character, 
the  capacity  to  exercise  powers  which  had  not  before  been  held 
by  them  in  virtue  of  that  local  element  of  sovereignty,  under 
the  public  law  of  the  united  empire.     They  could  not,  by  virtue 
of  their  previous  character  of  reprei^ntatives  of  the  local  colo- 
nial authority,  assume  to,  hol^  powers  which  were,  before,  cus- 
tomarily invested  in  the  central  imperitil  Government. 

To  whatever  degree  they  may  have  done  so,  it  was  as  the 
agents  of  the  freemen,  or  possessors  of  the  elective  franchise^  who 

^  Graham*8  mst  of  U.  S.,yol  8,  p.  874,  &o.  G.  T.  CnrtiB'  mst  of  Const,  of  U. 
S.,  ToL  L,  p.  7,  snd  Sooth.  Qoart.  Rev.,  Jan.  1855,  p.  177-180.  Life  of  Elfaiidge 
Genj,  voL  L,  oh.  i,  5. 
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now  assumed  supreme  powers  as  original  in  themselves,  acting 
in  their  corporate  capacity  of  the  political  people  of  States  suc- 
ceeding to  the  political  people  of  colonies.  It  was  this  portion 
of  the  people,  in  their  primary  form  of  organization  as  the  po^ 
lUical  people  of  the  several  States  and  (by  revolution)  of  a 
national  state,  who  exercised  sovereign  power  for  national  and 
local  purposes,  being  the  same  individuals  who  had  before  exer- 
cised political  powers  and  rights  in  the  government  of  a  town- 
ship or  county,  and  shared  by  representation  in  the  colonial 
government ;  their  numbers,  in  each  new  State,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants,  depending  on  previous 
usage  and  existing  laws.  In  those  colonies  where  the  local 
Governments  had  been  more  immediately  derived  from  a  politir 
cal  people,  or  portion  of  the  inhabitants  thus  exercising  political 
power,  and  which  were  even  then  distinguished  as  popular y  the 
forms  of  their  colonial  chartered  polity  were  continued.  In 
other  colonies,  old  forms  of  government  more  visibly  gave  way 
to  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  by  the  people.  But  the  po- 
litical corporeity  of  the  people,  as  it  had  existed  in  the  colonial 
state  and  had  there  been  manifested,  continued'  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  political  people  of  one  of  the  United  States,  there- 
after exercising,  imder  new  forms  of  representation,  independent 
and  supreme  powers  ;  severally,  in  their  particular  colonial  lim- 
its, for  State  purposes  ;  and  for  national  purposes,  in  union  with 
the  political  people  of  the  other  revolted  provinces.* 

*  Therefore  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  did  not  become, 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1775,  what  they  declared  themselves  to  be,  when  they  readvei 
'*  that  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  independent  people,  are,  and  of  ri^t 
ought  to  be,  a  self-governing  association,  under  the  control  of  no  power  other  than 
that  of  our  God  and  ^e  General  Government  of  the  Congress ;  to  the  maintenance  of 
which  independence  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual  co-operation,  oar 
lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  most  sa<ped  honor." — ^And  resolcedj  **  that  as  we  now  ac- 
knowledgt  the  existence  and  control  of  no  la^  or  legal  officers,  civil  or  military,  with- 
in this  country,  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt,*'  Ac.     See  on/e,  laws  of  N.  C,  p.  296. 

'  By  resolution  of  the  General  Congress,  May  10  and  15,  1776,  **That  it  be  re- 
commended to  the  respective  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  United  States,  whert 
no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  has  been  hitherto  established, 
to  adopt  such  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  repreaenlatives  qftkepeqpUt 
best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular  and  America 
in  general."  The  Congress  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  by  resolution,  May  31,  1777, 
expressed  doubts  of  their  powers  in  this  respect,  and  that  **  it  appertains  of  right  sole- 
ly to  the  people  of  this  colony  to  determine  said  doubts."  (  1  R.  S.  of  N.  Y.,  p.  21, 
Pre&tory  to  the  first  State  Const.)    Mr.  Hildreth,  vol  HI.,  Hist  of  U.  S^  p.  875, 
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§  341.  This  change  of  the  possession  and  investitnre  of 
sovereign  power  was  manifested  by  the  united  and  several  con- 
stitution of  new  organs  of  government,  and  the  investiture  and 
distribution  of  political  powers,  for  several  and  united  action,  in 
and  among  such  organs..  It  did  not  and  could  not,  as  to  either 
sphere  of  action,  take  place  by  a  perfectly  simultaneous  or  har- 
monious movement  on  the  part  of  the  political  people  of  all  the 
colonies  at  once,  or  through  like  instrumentaUties  in  each.  There 
may,  however,  be  less  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  assump- 
tion of  some  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty  for  national  purposes, 
and  the  imited  exercise  of  them  by  the  people  of  the  new  States, 
than  in  distinguishing  the  several  assumption  by  the  people  of 
those  States,  of  powers  used  for  local  or  State  purposes. 

In  some  of  the  colonies  the  powers  of  sovereignty  formerly 
exercised  by  the  colonial  Governments  could  hardly  be  recog- 
nized as  transferred  to  the  political  people  of  the  new  State, 
until  after  other  sovereign  powers,  of  a  more  national  and  ex- 
ternal character,  had  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  same 
people  as  part  of  the  people  of  the  united  colonies  assuming  a 
national  character.' 

§  342.  The  American  colonies,  though  under  separate  colo- 
nial Governments,  each  of  which  exercised  or  claimed  some  sov- 
ereign powers  within  their  respective  territories,  or  which  shared 
with  the  imperial  Government  the  possession  and  exercise  of  all 
sovereign  powers  within  such  territories,  were,  equally  with  the 
British  islands,  part  of  one  and  the  same  empire ;  and,  as  to  each 
other,  were  of  one  nation,  over  which  the  residue  of  sovereign 
and  national  power,  beyond  that  vested  in  the  local  Govern- 
ments, was  exercised  in  a  single  and  undivided  manner. 

Their  separation  from  the  rest  of  that  empire  was  a  single 
political  result,  effected  by  the  combined  action  of  the  political 


Mji,  after  sketching  the  formation  of  State  goyemments  at  this  time,  "  for  all  practi- 
cal pnrpotes — even  to  the  extent  of  alterations  of  the  oonstitntion,  except  in  a  few 
States,  where  different  provisions  were  made — the  sovereign  power  was  vested  in  the 
respective  State  Legislatores,  which,  &c.'*  This  view  is  not  generally  adopted  by  ja- 
rists,  nnlesB  of  the  southern  State-rights  school  Comp.  South.  Quar.  Rev.,  April, 
1S68 ;  review  of  Calhoon's  Essay,  p.  898. 

*  Compare  the  hcta  stated  in  8  Hildr.,  874,  Pitkin's  Hist  of  U.  S.  c  6,  7. 
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people  of  the  several  colonies,  manifesting  an  integral  sover- 
eignty by  the  assumption  of  that  power  over  their  united  terri- 
tories which  had  formerly  been  held  over  the  same  by  the  crown 
and  parliament  of  England.  So  that  while  the  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty which  had  been  severally  exercised  by  the  colonial  Gov- 
ernments were  continued  in  the  several  possession  of  the  people 
of  the  States,  and  were  increased  by  the  several  assumption  of 
other  powers,  the  same  political  people,  by  a  joint  assumption 
of  other  powers — the  residue  of  sovereignty — and  their  exercise 
in  a  national  character,  for  internal  and  external  relations,  pre- 
sented themselves  and  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  country  as 
one  people  and  a  sovereign  nation  among  other  sovereign 
nations.^ 

§  343.  Since  the  individuals  constituting  the  people,  (as 
above  discriminated  from  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,)  hadnever 
exercised  political  rights  except  as  already  organized  into  politi- 
cal bodies  preexisting  imder  the  colonial  condition,  they  could 
never  have  acted  in  union  for  national  purposes  except  as  ^so 
primarily  organized.  They  could  not  have  established  any  gen- 
eral government  without  acting  in  the  only  form  of  political 
existence  they  had  had  ;  unless  all  forms  of  political  organiza- 
tion had  been  dissolved.  For  the  political  capacity  of  no  single 
individual  or  natural  person  was  inherent  or  primordial  in  him- 
self, but  derived  from  the  existence  of  the  colonial  corporate 
body  ;  and  it  was  only  these  corporate  bodies  which  now,  by 
the  revolution,  acquired  a  primordial  existence,  and  held  sover- 
eign power  by  right  of  fact — right  above  law.* 

Of  necessity,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
combining  together  for  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  for  na- 
tional purposes,  have  not  acted  as  a  homogeneous  body  of  indi- 
viduals, but  as  organized,  for  the  purpose  of  such  action,  into 
primary  political  unities  identical  with  those  in  which  they  have 
exercised  the  residue  of  sovereign  powers  severally,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  State  government. 

'  1  Eentfs  Comm.,  page  201 ; — **  The  association  of  the  American  people  into  one 
body  politic  took  place  while  they  were  colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  owed 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown.** 

*  De  Tocqnerille,  Demoa  in  Am.,  toL  1.,  oh.  5,  (p.  51,)  loppoMa  that  the  people 
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§  344.  Where,  under  positive  law,  a  number  of  persons  to- 
gether constitute  a  corporate  body  and  where  all,  in  determining 
the  action  of  that  body,  have,  by  law,  equal  powers,  the  legal 
principle  obtains  that  the  body  acts  by  the  will  of  the  majority, 
or,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  the  will  of  the  corporate 
body.^  But  it  is  necessarily  assumed  that  the  people  known  as 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  primordial  existence  as 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  that,  so  corporately  organized, 
they  possess  all  their  powers  by  right  above  law,  or  by  law  in 
the  secondary  sense  only — the  statement  of  the  fiwt.  The  mode 
in  which  they  hold  or  can  exercise  sovereign  power  is  known 
only  by  its  actual  exercise.  Therefore,  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  corporate  existence 
or  a  corporate  possession  of  sovereign  power  for  the  purposes  of 
an  integral  national  existence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  action  of  that  corporate  body  has  been  or  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  States  :  or  that  the 
principle  of  action  by  majority  is  an  element  of  their  corporate 
existence.  And  the  fact  that  this  national  power  was  exer- 
cised by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  people  of  all  the  States, 
and  not  by  the  action  of  the  people  of  a  majority  of  the  States, 
does  not  indicate  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  the  result 
of  a  federal  union  of  the  people  of  all  the  States,  each  holding 
the  sum  of  sovereign  power  in  severalty.*  Though,  in  fact,  the 
revolutionary  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  their  united  terri- 
tory was  a  unanimous  act,  and  though  the  corporate  people  of 
each  State  acted  for  that  purpose  freely  and  without  compulsion 
from  a  majority,  the  sovereignty  so  exercised  may  still  have 
been  held  by  them  as  the  constituent  parts  of  an  integral  na- 
tion, and  not  in  severalty.     And  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 


or  freemen  of  each  towmhip  constitute  collectively  the  primordial  political  integer, 
and  that  its  existence  is  independent  of  the  collective  people  of  the  State.  There  is 
much  in  the  early  history  of  the  N.  £.  colonies  to  justify  this  idea.^  But,  since  the 
revolution,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  in  each  State  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  whole 
body  of  electors. 

'  Refertur  ad  universes  quod  publico  fit  per  majorem  partem  (Ulpian.)  The  public 
met  of  the  majonhf  im  the  ad  of  all. 

*  As  is  argued  in  Federalist  No.  89  by  Madison ;  and  1  Tucker*«  Blackftone,  App., 
p.  146;  1  Calhoun's  W.,  p.  150,  151 ;  Baldwin's  Const.  Views,  pp.  lS-25. 
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that  national  power  would  have  been  exercised  or  manifested  if 
any  State  or  minority  of  States  had  refused  to  co-operate  with 
the  majority,  in  the  assumption  of  national  power.  ^ 

§  345.  The  delegates  in  the  Revolutionary  General  Congress 
which  July  4th,  1776,  "in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  good  people  of  these  colonies,"  declared  the  "  united  colo- 
nies" to  be  "free  and  independent  States,"  received  their 
powers  under  electoral  agencies  differing  greatly  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  people  whom  they  assumed  to  represent.* 

In  or  by  the  Confederation,  the  integral  people  of  the  United 
States  exercised  national  power  by  the  intervention  of  the  same 
organs  of  government  which  they  employed  in  their  local  or 
State  Governments.' 

In  or  by  the  Constitution,  the  same  people,  without  a  revo- 
lution, without  any  shifting  of  the  seat  of  sovereign  power,* — 
exercised  national  power  by  a  Government  instituted  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  people  of  each  State.' 

This  nationality  or  integrity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  coexistent  with  a  separate  possession  and  exercise  of 
sovereignty  for  local  or  State  purposes,  has  continued  in  a 

'  Significant,  in  illustrating  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  revolted  colonies,  ftre 
the  proceedings  in  the  General  Congress  relative  to  the  Parish  of  St.  John's  in  Greoigiai 
which  sent  a  delegate  three  months  before  any  were  sent  to  represent  that  colony. 
Journals  of  the  first  Congress,  May  13,  15,  27,  1775 ;  and  their  reception  of  the  MecK- 
lenbnrg  Declaration. 

■  1  Curtis'  Hist,  of  Cons.,  p.  13,  note. 

'  The  same,  p.  245.     1  Kent's  Com.  208 ;  Joum.  Cong.  May,  1775,  p.  69-74. 

*  An  opposite  doctrine  has  the  authority  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Dred  Scotfs 
case,  19  Howard,  441 :  "  The  new  government  was  not  a  mere  change  in  a  dynas^, 
or  in  a  form  of  government,  leaving  the  nation  or  sovereignty  the  same,  and  clothed 
with  all  the  rights,  and  bound  by  all  the  obligations  of  the  preceding  one.  But  when 
the  present  United  States  came  into  existence  under  the  new  Government,  it  was  a  new 
political  body,  a  new  nation,  then  for  the  first  time  taking  its  place  in  the  family  of 
nations.  It  took  nothing  by  succession  from  the  Confederation.  It  had  no  right,  as 
its  successor,  to  any  property  or  rights  of  property  which  ^  it  had  acquired,  and  was 
not  liable  for  any  of  its  obligations.  It  was  evidently  viewed  in  this  light  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution." 

'  Federalist,  No.  39,  McCiiUoch  r*.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.,  314.  1  Curtis'  Hist, 
of  the  Const.,  p,  373.  Resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  28  Sept.,  1787, 
that  the  report  of  a  constitution  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  made  by  the  con- 
vention **  with  the  resolutions  and  letter  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to 
the  several  legislatures  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen 
in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  convention 
made  and  provided  in  that  case."  And  resolution  of  Sept  13, 1788,  reciting  the  above 
and  declaring  the  constitution  to  have  been  ratified  accordingly.  Journals  of  Con- 
gress and  1  Rev.  Stat,  of  New  York,  p.  17. 
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manner  and  form  more  or  less  distinctly  recognized,  from  the 
period  of  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country 
to  the  present ;  *  and  no  former  colony,  nor  any  State,  nor  the 
people  of  such,  has  appeared  in  international  action  with  foreign 
states,  or  in  intercourse  with  the  other  colonies  or  States,  as  using 
severally  all  the  powers  inherent  in  sovereignty ;  while  they 
have  each,  that  is,  the  people  of  each,  used  or  held  some  of  those 
powers  independently  and  without  claim  of  control  from  each 
other  or  any  majority  of  the  whole.* 

§  346.  If  the  language  of  the  Constitution  does  not  base  its 
authority  upon  or  recognize  any  other  theory,  and  if  for  aught 
that  appears  from  it,  independent  of  theory,  it  may  be  merely 
declaratory  or  constituting,  not  granting,  giving,  or  conveying, 
(except  in  the  institution  of  a  subordinate  Government,^)  and  if 
the  facts  which  led  to  the  actual  customary  recognition  of  the 
written  Constitution  do  not  contradict  the  view,*  it  may  be 

'  1  Kent's  Comm.  (6th  ed.)  217,  note  citing  authorities. 

In  the  second  Article  of  Confederation  it  was  declared,  *'  Each  State  retains  its  sov- 
ereignty, freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which 
is  not  by  this  coxifederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled.** This  is  urged  as  proving  each  State  to  have  been  possessed  of  integral 
national  sovereignty,  (I  Calhoun^s  W.  p.  148,  149.)  But  since  po  declaration  of  sov- 
ereignty can  be  more  than  evidence,  it  may,  aa  such,  be  compared  with  other  testimony. 
So,  too,  the  declaration  of  July  4th  assertCMl  the  colonies  to  be  free  and  independent 
States.  But  declaring  a  state  of  things,  does  not  make  it.  The  question  still  is,  how 
did  these  States  hold  sovereign  power  ?  The  accompanying  declarations  of  an  existing 
state  or  condition  of  private  persons,  '*  that  all  men  are  created  equal,*^  &c.,  and  have 
*'  unalienable  rights,'*  did  not  determine  any  private  conditions,  even  though  the  state 
of  private  persons  is  the  effect,  and  not,  like  sovereignty,  the  cause  of  law. 

*  Any  adequate  reference  to  the  authorities  from  which  this  historical  summary  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  would  occupy  a  disproportionate  space,  and  if  attempted, 
would,  probably,  be  imsatisfactory.  since  all  the  written  histories  of  this  period  are 
viewed  with  various  degrees  of  deference  by  persons  differing  in  political  sentiment. 
Pitkin*s  History  of  the  United  States  presents  the  leading  events  in  a  simple  form  of 
narration,  yet  with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  political  or  public  law  of 
the  Union.  Chapters  vi,  vii,  xi,  and  xix  of  that  work  may  be  noted  as  relating  to  the 
period  here  referred  to. 

*  Throughout  the  six  Articles  of  the  Constitution  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  ffraiU 
powers  to  different  departments  of  a  Government,  and  being  granted  as  separate  /tinc- 
tiont  of  government,  the  Government  holds  those  powers  under  a  law.  The  oidy  in- 
stance in  which  an  assignment  of  powers  to  the  United  States  is  spoken  of,  is  in  the 
tenth  Amendment,  where  it  is  called  a  delegation.  "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,*'  <tc.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  discrepancy  with  the  main 
instrument,  and  should  be  construed  to  harmonize  with  it,  not  to  alter  it ;  no  powers 
being  therein  granted  or  delegated  to  the  U.  S.,  but  to  the  Government;  the  U.  S.,  the 
people  of  the  U.  S.,  being  the  granting  or  delegating  party.  Comp.  1  Calhoun*s  W. 
p.  240. 

*  Compare  the  summaries  of  the  facts  in  Calhoun's  Essay,  1  Works,  188-190,  and 
in  1  Story*8  Comm.  §  109-115. 
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justly  regarded  as  the  necessary  and  only  doctrine  of  law ,  under 
the  instrument,  that  the  powers  assigned  by  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  equally  original  and  sovereign  in 
the  hands  of  a  political  unity,  called  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  sovereign  powers  not  so  granted  and  not  prohibited 
to  the  several  States  are  original  in  the  possession  of  the  people 
of  the  several  States ;  that  is,  the  Constitution,  as  a  political  &ct,i8 
evidence  of  the  investiture  of  certain  sovereign  national  powers 
in  the  united  people  of  the  States,  antecedent  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  residue  of  sovereignty  in  the  same  people 
in  their  several  condition  of  the  people  of  distinct  States.  It 
being  here  taken  as  a  principle,  independent  of  the  Constitution, 
that  sovereignty  is  not  necessarily,  in  theory  or  practically,  con- 
centrated in  one  locality :  its  place  being  determined,  as  any 
other  fact,  from  historical  evidence.' 

This  will  hereinafter  be  assumed  as  the  obvious  legal  doctrine 
on  this  point ;  wherever,  in  the  absence  of  judicial  decisions,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  any  such  theory  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument. 

And  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  term  national  Gov- 
emment  will  be  used  as  a  proper  designation  for  the  Government 
established  by  this  Constitution.* 

'  Compare  on  this  point  the  remarks  in  the  beginning  of  ch.  vii.  Judge  Wilson, 
(one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence^  in  Chisholzn  v.  Georgia,  2 
Dallas,  p.  419.  Judge  Paterson,  (one  of  the  framcrs  of  tne  Constitution,)  in  Talbot  ». 
Jansou,  3  Dallas,  p.  154,  speaking  of  *'  sovereignties  in  a  sovereignty."  Mr.  Grimke, 
in  State  v.  Hunt,  2  H  ill's  So.  Car.  R.  p.  89,  spoke  of  divided  sovereignty  as  having  been 
exemplified  in  the  feudal  institutions  of  j'^urope.  Other  counsel  in  that  case,  lee 
p.  97,  spoke  of  it  as  an  impossibility. 

•  Mr.  Calhoun,  1  Works,  pp.  1 14,  118,  admits  that  the  use  of  the  term,  as  distin- 
guished from  federal  or  general^  has  become  prevalent.  And,  in  harmony  with  this 
view,  the  word  State^  when  applied  to  a  member  of  the  American  Union,  is  herein 
commenced  with  the  capital  letter,  as  being  a  proper  noun,  and  thus  intended  to  be 
distinguished  from  xtate,  the  common  noun.  The  States,  united  and  several,  constitute 
a  state ;  but  the  individual  States  are  not  states.  This  view  is  at  least  consistent  with 
much  of  earlier  juristical  opinion.  See  Martin  v.  Hunter,  I  Wheaton,  304,  323,  352  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  referred  to,  as  presenting  the  true  doctrine,  in  Story's 
Comm.  B.  iii.  ch.  3 ;  and,  as  presenting  the  false  doctrine,  in  Baldwin's  Const  Views, 
pp.  13-17. 

It  will  not  be  here  attempted  to  state  any  other  theory  as  being,  in  all  points, 
supported  by  this  or  that  publicist.  The  bulk  of  juristical  authority  is  unquestionably 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  at  the  Revolution  the  States  became  each  a  several  and 
individual  political  stat«,  nationality,  or  complete  sovereignty.  Compare  3  Dallas,  199 ; 
4  Cranch,  212;  19  Howard,  602  J  Life  of  Elbr.  Gerry,  vol.  i.  p.  139;  Sims'  case,  7 
Gushing,  p.  275,  317;  see  also.  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  ^"heaton's  R.  187;  1  Tuoker^s 
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§  347.  The  geographical  dominion  of  any  possessor  of  sov- 
ereign  power,  is,  in  juriBprudence,  detemuned  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  seat  or  investiture  of  that  power ;  that  is,  by  the 
actual  exercise  of  that  power,  in  reference  to  certain  territory. 
The  exercise  of  such  power  being  essential  to  the  existence  of 
law,  regarded  as  the  rule  proceeding  from  the  holder  of  that 
power,  its  legitimacy  is  a  political  question  and  not  a  legal  one, 


Blackstone,  App.  pamm;  1  Calhoun's  W.  p.  190;  Baldwin's  Const  Views,  pp.  76-81. 
In  connection  with  this  doctrine,  it  is  maintained  hy  some,  that,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitntion  a  perpetual  grant,  cession,  or  absolute  transfer  of  a  portionlof  the  soy- 
ereign  powers  of  each  State  was  made,  and  that  the  powers  now  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  are  possessed,  as  of  inherent  right,  either  by  that  Government  or  bjr 
the  people  of  the  U.  S.  regarded  as  one  political  body ;  the  residue  of  power  being 
held  by  each  State  severally,  and  as  before.  Apparently  so  in  Dred  Scotfs  case,  19 
Howard's  R.  441,  opinion  of  the  court;  see  also,  1  Curtis'  Hist  of  the  Const  831. 

Under  another  theory,  the  States  or  the  people  of  the  several  States  are  regarded 
as  still  continuing  individually  sovereign  states  in  the  fullest  sense ;  and  as  oontimi* 
ously  and  presently  delegating  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  power,  still  inherently  pos- 
sessed by  them,  to  a  jointly  deputed  government  adapted  to  certain  common  Interests 
and. objects.  Under  this  theory  the  Constitution  is  regarded  as  the  written  evidence  of 
a  treaty,  compact,  contract,  league,  federative  union,  <&c.,  between  sovereigns  each 
severally  having  power  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  obligation  of  that  contract,  and  to 
terminate  its  duration  and  effect  upon  itself  according  to  its  several  autonomic  judg- 
ment ;  limited  only  by  such  principles  as  may  limit  the  action  of  all  sovereign  states 
or  nations.  See,  especially,  Calhoun's  Works,  vol  i.  p.  161,  iii.  149.  Resolutions  and 
Speech  in  Senate,  Feb.  26,  1888,  in  vol.  ii.  262,  and  in  the  same  vol  p.  84 ;  Report  of 
Committee  in  S.  C.  Convention,  Nov.  24,  1882.     Baldwin's  Const  Views,  pamm. 

This  theory  of  a  league  or  federative  union  may  have  modifications,  under  diflbrent 
views  of  the  nature  or  obligation  of  the  contract  and  grant ;  all,  with  greater  or  less 
consistency,  agreeing  in  ultimately  placing  an  entire  national  sovereignty  in  the 
people  of  each  State,  severally.  Compare  debate  in  U.  S.  Senate  on  Mr.  Foot's  reso- 
lution, in  1880  ;  4  KUiott's  Debates,  p.  815-^0 ;  8  Webster's  Works,  p.  248,  270 ; 
Stoiys  Comm.  §  321  and  the  references;  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy,  &c.,  part  1, 
ch.  viii. ;  1  Tucker's  Bl.  Comm.  App.  pp.  65,  175,  187. 

Another  theory,  the  extreme  opposite  of  that  last  stated,  appears  to  have  had  its 
advocatea  This  regards  the  United  States  or  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
pre-existing  political  unity,  independently  of  the  Constitution,  holding  the  entirety  of 
ultimate  sovereign  power,  and  supposes  the  States  or  the  several  people  of  those  States 
to  hold  their  several  powers  by  the  will  or  consent  of  the  whole  people  or  nation,  or 
by  public  law  emanating  from  that  integral  possessor  of  undivided  sovereign  power, 
and  expressed  in  the  Constitution.  See  Dane's  Abridgment,  §  2,  p.  10,  &c.  Judge 
Story,  citing  this  authority,  seems  to  have  inclined  to  the  same  view,  though  content- 
ing himself  with  opposing  the  doctrine  that  the  States  are  severally  sovereign ;  Story's 
Comm.  B.  III.  c.  8,  and  the  copious  references  to  leading  opinions. 

These  two  theories  have  this  point  of  resemblance,  that  the  present  location  of 
the  ultimate  sovereignty  is,  by  each,  considered  the  same  which  ha!d  existed  from  the 
first  moment  of  separation  from  Great  Britain,  viz.,  originally,  and  now,  ultimately, 
in  the  nation ;  or  originally,  and  now,  ultimately,  in  the  States  severally.  (1  Cid- 
houn's  Works,  162-165,  calling  the  Constitution  a  change  of  organization  only.) 

Further,  these  two  theories  would  be  equally  supported  by  the  doctrine  assumed 
by  many  as  an  axiom,  that  sovereign  power,  to  be  such,  must  of  necessity  be  ulti- 
mately found  concentrated  or  centralized  in  some  one  political  unit^ ;  either  a  single 
person,  or  a  collection  of  persons  acting  as  one.    (1  Calhonn's  Works,  p.  122,  140.) 
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except  in  connection  with  public  international  law,  which  is 
law  only  in  an  imperfect  seiuse.* 

The  colonies  which  formed  the  States  of  the  American  republic 
at  the  period  of  separation  from  the  British  empire  were  thirteen ; 
viz.,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  At  that 
period  the  boundaries  of  some  of  these  States  imder  their  colo- 
nial patents  and  charters  were  unsettled,  and  the  claims  under 
the  patents,  in  many  instances,  conflicting.  Under  the  political 
relations  of  the  States  bearing  these  names,  these  claims  have 
been  adjusted  and  their  boundaries  settled  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. Portions  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  have, 
with  the  consent  of  those  States  and  of  the  national  government, 
been  organized  as  the  several  States,  Kentucky,  Vermont,  and 
Maine  ;  with  like  investiture  in  the  political  people  of  each  as  in 
the  people  of  the  other  States,  of  a  several  possession  of  sov- 
ereign powers  for  local  or  State  purposes,  and  of  other  sovereign 
powers  in  common  with  the  people  of  the  original  States  for  na- 
tional purposes.  The  remainder  of  territory  not  included  within 
the  present  Umits  of  the  claimant  States  was  ceded  by  them  to 
the  United  States  or  the  people  thereof,  with  all  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  same,  though  in  certain  cases  with  stipulations, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  This  territory 
consisted  of  aU  that  district  west  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and,  exclusive  of  Kentucky,  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  French  province  of  Louisiana,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  British  possessions  lying  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  great  lakes,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Floridas,  then  be- 
longing to  Spain. 

§  348.  In  addition  to  this  territory  ceded  by  the  several  States, 
the  United  States  have  acquired  by  treaty  or  conquest,  legalized, 
so  far  as  treaties  and  conquests  can  be  said  to  be  legalized^  by 
international  public  law — the  territories  completing  the  geo- 
graphical dominion  now  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  that 

'  Lnther  v.  Borden,  7  Howard,  56. 
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of  the  United  States.  Whatever  doubt  may  have  originally 
existed  as  to  the  power  of  the  Government  created  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  make  these  acquisitions  for  the  United  States,  their 
present  title  or  sovereignty  in  those  territories  must  be  taken  to 
be  legal  and  perfect. 

It  may  be  assimied  that  under  that  division  of  the  sum  of 
sovereign  power  which  is  made  in  the  Constitution,  every  several 
State  or  the  people  of  any  several  State  are  precluded  from  that 
external  exercise  of  political  power  by  which,  imder  public  in- 
ternational law,  territory  is  acquired  or  political  dominion  geo- 
graphically extended.  The  power  then,  which  must  still  exist, 
necessarily  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  or  the 
integral  nation.  Hence,  on  the  acquisition  of  territoiy  by  the 
national  Government,  it  was  the  dominion  of  the  integral  people 
of  the  United  States,  not  that  of  the  several  States,  which  was 
extended  ;  having  the  same  effect  as  in  the  territory  ceded  by 
the  original  States.  This  dominion  was,  of  necessity,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  sum  of  sovereign  powers  ;  that  is,  both  the  powers 
vested  in  the  national  Government  by  the  Constitution,  which 
have  like  extent  throughout  the  entire  domain  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  powers  which,  in  a  State,  are  exercised  by  its 
several  people. 

§  349.  In  the  territory  thus  held  by  the  United  States, 
whether  ceded  by  the  older  States  or  otherwise  acquired,  this 
absolute  or  undivided  sovereignty  has  existed  until  by  the  will 
of  its  possessors — the  people  of  the  United  States,  (indicated 
by  their  only  known  instrument,  the  national  Government,)  a 
political  people  has  been  recognized  in  certain  districts  of  that 
territory,  and  that  people  has.  as  a  corporate  political  body, 
consented  to  assume  and  have  been  declared  by  Congress  to 
hold,  in  and  for  a  particular  district,  the  sovereignty  held  by  the 
people  of  a  several  State  under  the  Constitution  ;  that  is,  a  cer- 
tain share  of  sovereign  power  to  be  exercised  severally  within 
the  limits  of  such  district,  thereafter  to  be  known  as  a  State, 
and  the  residue  of  sovereign  powers  to  be  exercised  in  union 
with  the  other  States.  By  which  act  the  political  people  of 
these  districts  has  become  added  to  the  constituting  people  of  the 
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Unitejl  States,  that  is,  to  those  froip  whom  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  derives  its  vitality.  Hence  the  admission  of 
new  States,  formed  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
may,  from  the  moment  of  such  admission,  be  regarded  as  the 
autonomic  development  of  sovereignty,  and  not  an  act  taking 
place  under  law  in  the  ordinary  sense.* 

§  350.  Within  the  entire  national  domain  of  the  United 
States  sovereign  power  is  exercised  either  together  by  the  politi- 
cal people  of  a  State,  being  one  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
integral  people  of  the  United  States,  or  else  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  solely  ;  and  no  law  can  be  recognized  within  that 
domain  which  does  not  derive  its  authority  from  one  of  these 
sources. 

The  "  people "  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  though  claiming  to  hold  their  collective  powers  by  a 
right  antecedent  to  aU-  positive  law,  being  a  body  existing 
through  custom  and  prescription,  are  always  (in  the  legal  point 
of  "view)  distinct  from  any  collection  of  persons,  however  large, 
even  though  of  citizens*  and  electors,  when  acting  in  any  other 

'  This  fonnation  and  admission  of  a  State  of  the  United  States  is  the  action  of  two 
parties,  two  political  persons,  exercising  certain  powers  as  sovereign.  It  is  an  anto- 
nomic  contract  or  agreement,  ahove  positive  law,  (law  in  the  ordinary  sense,)  not 
under  it 

The  will  of  one,  the  new  State,  is  that  of  those  who,  in  a  corporate  capacity  or  as  one 
political  person,  would  become  the  political  people  of  the  new  State  at  the  moment  of  its 
existence.  A  method  for  ascertaining  their  corporate  will  may  have  been  indicated 
under  some  law  for  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise  by  the  individual 
constituents.  Its  requisitions  may  have  been  complied  with.  But  (if  it  is  admit- 
ted that  the  will  of  this  people  and  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  individual  constitu- 
ents are  identical)  the  result  (a  vote)  may  or  may  not  accord  with  the  will  of  this 
corporate  people.  For  this  people,  or  a  majority  of  them,  may  have  declined  to  indi- 
cate their  will  under  the  law. 

To  all  persons  who  do  noi  represent  these  two  parties  in  their  autonomic  action,  the  re- 
sult under  the  law  is  conclusive.  Such  persons  are  hovnd  to  find  the  will  of  the  corpo- 
rate people  in  the  resulting  vote,  and  to  recognize  no  other  indication  of  that  will. 

But  the  other  sovereign  party — the  United  States  or  those  who  represent  them  in 
this  autonomic  action — Congress,  (and  the  less  so  if  they  made  the  law,)  are  not  thus 
bound  under  law.  They  may  regard  better  evidence  of  the  will  of  the  party  they  are 
compacting  with ;  if  any  there  be.     For  here  they  are  autonomic. 

That  evidence  might  be  found  in  criminal  acts ;  in  acts  of  violence,  wrong  and 
outrage.  But  if  it  should  be  more  indicative  of  the  will  of  the  other  party,  (the  people 
of  the  future  State,)  than  the  vote  imder  law.  Congress  may  with  perfect  oonsisteney 
disregard  the  latter. 

»  Died  Scott's  case,  19  Howard's  R.,  404.  Opinion  of  the  Court,  "  The  words 
*  people  of  the  United  States  *  and  '  citizens '  are  synonymous  terms,  and  mean 
the  same  thing.  They  both  describe  the  political  bodv  who,  according  to  our  republi- 
can institutions,  form  ue  sovereignty,  and  who  hold  we  power  and  oc«duot  the  Gov- 
ernment through  their  representaliYes.    They  are  what  we  familiarly  oall  the  '  sot- 
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mode  than  those  known  to  these  Constitutions  and  the  laws  and 
usages  which  have  been  established  or  confirmed  under  them, 
even  though  those  persons  should  be  a  majority  of  the  electors 
or  the  whole  mass  of  the  electors.*  The  present  powers  of  this 
"  people  "  are  vested  by  political  changes,  established  by  au- 
tonomic force,  and  legitimated  only  by  their  peaceful  and  unin- 
terrupted continuance.*  The  rights  of  this  "  people  "  are  not, 
in  any  legal  sense,  dependent  on  the  theory  of  natural  society  or 
the  consent  of  individuals  as  natural  persons.  All  within  the 
actual  geographical  Umits  occupied  or  held  by  them  and  the 
nation  which  they  claim  to  represent,  are  each,  however,  free  in 
legal  condition,  absolutely  subject  to  their  authority ;  without  re- 
gard to  any  assent  or  acquiescence,  express  or  implied.^ 

ereign  people '  and  eveiy  citizen  is  one  of  this  people,  and  a  constituent  member  of  tbis 
soTereigntj."  The  tenn  citizen  may  nnqnestionably  be  properly  thus  employed,  be« 
caose  this  is  one  of  the  senses  in  which  it  is  vemacolarly  used.  But  it  is  equally  true 
ihat  it  may  be  properly  employed  where  it  cannot  have  this  significatioa 

In  the  same  opinion  it  was,  however,  held  that  the  individuals  constituting  this 
**  sovereign  people  ** — '*  the  political  body,"  &c.,  are  not  known ,  by  their  possession  of 
the  elective  franchise.  For  after  concluding  that  a  negpro  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  said,  p.  422,  "  Undoubtedly,  a  person  may  be  a  citizen,  that  is,  a 
member  of  the  community  who  form  the  sovereignty,  although  he  exercises  no  share  of 
the  political  power,  and  is  incapacitated  from  holding  particular  offices.  Women  and 
minors,  who  form  a  part  of  the  politic^  family,  cannot  vote,  *  *i  *  yet  they  are 
oitisens. 

The  various  meanings  in  which  the  term  citizen  may  be  used,  and  in  which,  it  is 
herein  held,  it  is  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  will  be  considered  in  some  of 
the  succeeding  chapters. 

'  As  matter  of  law,  strictly  defined,  this  is  a  neoessaiy  conclusion ;  and,  hence,  that 
a  Constitution  cannot  l^ally  be  changed,  except  in  such  manner  as  may  have  been  in 
the  same  Constitution  provided.  But,  the  possession  of  sovereignty  being  a  fact,  and 
not  the  result  of  law,  it  is  evident  that  a  new  Constitution  may,  at  apy  time,  become 
operative,  independently  of  the  provisions  of  the  former.  However,  the  establishment 
of  such  a  Constitution  would,  strictly  speaking,  be  a  revolutionaiy  act — an  act  above 
all  law. 

*  Luther  v.  Borden,  7  Howard,  U.  S.  Rep.  Elisha  Williams  in  report  of  N.  Y.  Consl. 
Convention  of  1821,  p.  248.  Webster^s  Wcrks,  VL,  217;  Calhoun's  Essay,  1  Works, 
pp.  169,  188. 

■  Story's  Comm.,  §§827—330. 

Memoirs  of  F.  Perthes,  voL  II,  p.  285.  (Liberalism  and  the  Political  Constitutions 
of  Germany,  1822-1825.)  ''The  constitutions  desired  were  rather  to  be  the  offspring 
of  that  political  understanding  which  is  always  and  everywhere  the  same ;  accordingly 
they  were  not  to  presuppose  the  existence  of  any  established  authority,  and  were  to 
be  for  all  nations  essentially  alike.  To  liberalism  of  this  sort,  Perthes  was  a  decided 
opponent.  He  wrote :  *■  Men  must  be  governed,  and  they  wish  it  too ;  but  as  they  can 
be  governed  only  by  men,  every  government  must  depend  on  some  human  aooessoiy,  be 
it  a  seneschal  or  a  scullion,  a  major's  wig  or  a  corporal's  staff.  It  is  useless  to  fret  and 
kick  against  the  pricks ;  and  though  you  were  to  set  up  among  us  a  political  idol 
from  France  or  America,  it  would  only  be  a  new  Baal,  that  would  burst  when  his 
time  came.'  Again,  '  you  consider  the  exclusive  majesty  of  the  Imo^  a  phrase  of  noble 
and  prafound  import    Yes,  indeed,  it  aoimds  fine  in  the  ean  of  our  age,  bat  proloond 
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§  351.  The  power  held  by  the  "  people  "  of  the  several  and 
United  States  is  of  the  highest  class  of  power  known  to  hnman 
laws.  It  is  the  same  power  as  that  which  formerly  resided,  as 
to  the  same  territory,  in  the  colonial  Gk)vemments  and  the  parlia- 
ment and  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  absolute  as  the  snpreme 
national  power  in  any  community.  It  is  power  superior  to  all 
law ;  unless  it  be  those  principles  which  have  been  called  the 
law  of  nature,  natural  justice,  natural  reason,  &c.,  and  even 
practically  considered,  superior  to  those  principles ;  since  it  is 
amenable  to  no  tribunal  for  disregarding  them,  except  as  they 
may  be  vindicated  in  public  international  law.  It  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  the  English  parliament,  when  it  is  said 
of  it  that  it  can  do  any  thing,  not  absolutely  impossible,  and 
8Uj>erior  to  it,  if  that  of  jiarliament  be  controlled  by  common 
law  ;  not  being  ci.mstitutional  {>ower,  but  power  above  the  c<hi- 
stitution. 

If  any  rights  can  be  said  to  be  vested  in  indiyidual  members 
of  the  nation  indej^endently  of  jxilirical  sovereignty,  whether  th^ 
be  the  same  as  those  held  by  private  persons  before  the  Revo- 
lution or  not^  they  rvst  as  hg<d  rights,  within  the  jorisdictioii 
of  this  '^  {x»ple/'  on  their  acknowledgment  of  them  as  their 
highest  guarantee  or  sanction. 

**  None  on  earth,  neither  jxx^ple  nor  mcHUnch,  neither  all, 
manv.  few,  or  one*  have  a  rirfit  to  do  what  thev  Uke.  None,  not 
even  unanimous  million^  have  a  right  to  do  what  is  unjust."' 
Xatund  leason.  right,  or  equity  is  unalterable.  But  if  it  be 
violated  heie*  by  this  sovereign  wilL  there  is  no  power  known  to 
the  /(7«r.  that  can  resist  it$  decree^  nor  any  jndicial  tribunal  that 
can  overrule  it?  commands.* 


it|«KScui.  tt  v.-Qi  i«MUi«ft.  \mi.  ft  K^ :  sad  )■▼  ^■tmu^uniw*  is  *inibt.aaxji  ac< 

'  l>t^,  Pol  E^^  K  lU  f  1.^ 

*  Hasrrr  ja>£  re^K?^  r.  IVokff-  ana  Hfvldii^  IS  WaSaerV  Idn^vE  IL.  3&,  ibI 
WliMkc^  law  «  <utwrr.  M.^  Ox»'  Ricto  rf  die  CaL  1  Am.  TrmrWp.  1~  J-  Q- 
A^fti»  ir  St  «naa(iL  .hiy  4i^  1S<;U    1  SsarrV  Oflomu  iv.  liJk.  il.    denoM  i^ait  **  IB 


»  w^J<  ^>f 


CHAPTER   XII. 

CONDITIONS     OF     FREEDOM    AND     BONDAGE     CONSIDERED     ^TH 
REFERENCE   TO   THE   PUBLIC    LAW   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

§  352.  It  was  observed  in  the  previous  chapter  that  in  every 
state  or  nation  there  must  be  some  natural  persons  who  are  to 
be  considered  as  actually  holding,  using  or  enjoying  the  power 
or  right  of  the  state,  or  of  society,  to  create  rules  of  action  for 
the  individual  members  of  the  state  or  nation,  and  some  whose 
liberty  of  action  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  determined  by  those 
rules.*  This  right  of  action  in  the  first  class  of  persons,  or  the 
fact  of  their  holding  this  power,  is  said  to  be  determined  by  the 
public  law  of  the  state  ;  but  that  which  is  here  called  law  has 
rather  the  character  of  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense,  or  of  a 
mode  of  action,  than  of  a  law  in  the  primary  sense,  or  that  of  a 
rule ;  since  the  fact  is  the  judicially  recognized  origin  of  all 
rules  of  action  having  coercive  force  upon  private  individuals. 
This  right  of  action  in  this  class  of  persons  in  a  state,  though  it 
may  in  a  certain  sense  be  called  a  right  or  liberty,  is  then,  strict- 
ly speaking,  above  law  ;  since  it  is  presupposed  in  the  judicial 
recognition  of  every  coercive  rule,  and  referred  to  as  being  the 
source  of  its  authority.  The  action  which  is  contemplated  by 
this  so-called  public  law,  being  political  or  connected  with  the 
very  existence  of  the  state,  the  right  of  action  may  be  called 
political  liberty.  That  liberty  of  action  which  is  determined  by 
the  law  proceeding  from  those  who  possess  this  political  liberty, 
since  it  exists  in  social  relations,  or  the  ordinary  relations  of 

« AfUe,  §  886. 
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private  persons  under  a  civil  state,  may  be  called  social  or  civU 
liberty  ;  and  the  law  which  creates  this  liberty  may  be  moie 
properly  called  private  than  public  law,  since  it  affects  persons 
in  private  relations,  or  establishes  relations  between  persons 
having  a  private  capacity  or  condition.* 

§  353.  Although  that  which  is  here  denominated  political 
liberty  must,  necessarily,  in  every  state  be  vested  in  or  enjoyed 
by  some  determinate  persons,  there  may  be  great  differences  of 
&ct  and  law  between  various  states  in  the  distribution  of  that 
right  or  power  of  action.  In  some  states  it  may  be  found  to  be 
possessed  by  a  proportionately  large  number  of  those  who  also, 
by  the  private  law,  enjoy  civil  liberties.  But,  the  lai^r  the 
proportionate  number  of  those  individuals  who  possess  this  right 
or  power,  the  less  probable  does  it  become  that  its  possession  by 
any  one  of  those  individuals  should  be  independent  of  any  exter- 
nal win,  or  should  be  a  right  above  law  ;  and  the  more  probable 
will  it  be  that  the  right  or  power,  here  called  political  liberty, 
will  acquire  a  legal  character,  like  that  of  the  right  called  civil 
liberty,  by  being  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  person,  or  number 
of  persons,  distinct  from  the  individu&l  holder  of  the  right 
Where  a  large  number  of  persons  are  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  in 
their  possession  of  this  right,  that  equality  can  hardly  be  others 
wise  manifested  than  by  accepting  the  will  of  the  whole  body, 
or  of  certain  parts  or  proportions  of  the  whole  number  of  indi- 
viduals, as  the  expression  of  the  supreme  or  sovereign  wilL  Jn 
that  case  the  possession  of  this  right  by  any  one  individual  is 
founded  on  a  will  superior  to  and  distinct  from  his  own ;  and 


'  Rogron,  Code  Civil  Expliqn^.— Lib.  L,  tit  L  c  L  **  Les  droits  de  Hiomme  en  lo- 
ciet6  8ont  politiqnes  on  civiU.  Lea  droits  politiqnes  sont  les  droits  dont  les  dtoyeni 
jonissent  par  rapport  an  goavemement,  et  qui  leur  permettent  de  participier  4  la  pok* 
sance  publique ;  savoir,  de  voter  dans  les  assemblies  electorales,  d'etre  elils  et  adrniMi- 
bles  k  tons  les  emplois,  h  tontes  les  diffnit6s,  etc  Les  droits  civils,  sont  les  droits  on 
certains  advantages  dont  les  citojens  jonissent  entre  eox  et  qni  lenr  sont  garantis  par 
la  loi  civile.  Les  principanx  sont  le  droit  de  poissance  patemeUe,  on  maritale,  tons  les 
droits  de  famille,  ceox  d*4tre  nomm6  tnteur,  de  saoMer,  de  disposer  de  sea  biens  et 
d'en  recevoir  par  donation  entre  vifs  et  par  testament  Les  droits  civils  se  trouveot 
particnliftrement  ennm6r6e  dans  Tartide  Sis." 

Lord  John  Rossel,  in  his  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English  Government,  disliii- 
gnishes  civil,  personal,  and  political  liberty.  This  distinction  might  be  proper  iHiere 
uie  existence  of  a  class  of  perscms,  not  ei\joying  personal  liberty,  is  recognised  by 
private  law. 
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therefore,  as  to  liim,  or  regarded  as  the  right  of  a  natural  per- 
son, it  is  the  result  of  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  ;  although  the 
possession  of  the  power  hy  the  collective  mass  of  which  he  forms 
a  part  is  anterior  to  all  law  in  the  strict  sense.  In  this  instance 
political  liberty  is  a  legal  right  of  a  private  person  ;  though  ex- 
isting by  public  law. 

In  other  states,  that  right  of  action,  which  is  here  called 
political  liberty,  may  be  so  enjoyed  by  a  few  or  by  one,  that 
those  few  or  that  one  must  be  regarded  as  individually  identified 
with  the  state,  or  the  supreme  source  of  law,  independently  of 
any  other  person  or  persons ;  and  political  liberty,  not  being 
exercised  by  any  who  are  individually  subject  to  the  state,  or  to 
those  who  possess  its  power,  must  be  said  to  have  no  legal  ex- 
istence ;  that  is,  though  the  right  must  exist  somewhere,  it  is 
not  created  by  law  in  the  primary  sense.  The  possession  of  the 
right  is  said  to  be  ascertained  by  public  law,  but  by  law  only  in 
the  sense  of  the  statement  of  a  &ct  or  condition.^ 

§  354.  There  is  then  a  distinction  in  the  mode  of  existence 
of  poUtical  states  which  is  more  material,  in  determining  the 
nature  of  freedom  in  those  states,  than  any  derived  from  those 
differences  between  forma  of  government  which  distinguish 
them  as  republican,  monarchical,  aristocratic,  democratic  states. 
This  distinction  is  founded  on  a  difference  in  the  location  of  the 
ultimate  sovereign  power ;  and  by  it  all  states  can  be  distin- 
guished into  two  classes,  viz. : 

First :  Those  wherein  the  ultimate  sovereign  power  is  by  fact 
and  law  vested  in  the  nation  at  large,  or  in  individuals  of  that 
nation,  who  are  at  the  same  time  politically  and  legally,  as  indi- 
viduals, the  subjects  of  that  power. 

Second  :  Those  wherein  that  power  is  by  fact  and  law  vested 
in  a  single  individual,  or  in  a  limited  number  of  persons,  distinct 
in  political  and  legal  relations  from  the  body  of  the  nation,  and 
not  individually  subject  to  any  other  law,  in  the  strict  sense, 
than  that  proceeding  from  themselves.' 

'  In  jurispmdence,  the  location  of  sovereign  power  b  a  question  of  fact  In  an  eth- 
ical view,  the  fact  is  according  to  the  moral  judgment  of  the  observer.  Compare  the 
method  of  reasoning  m  Liebex^s  Political  Etlucs,  B.  2,  cb.  6. 

*  liebei's  Pol.  Eth.,  vol  1,  p.  404,  note  citing  Arist.  PoL  iii.  7,  I  Ethica,  viiL  13, 

27 
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§  355.  The  name  republic  or  commonweaUh,  which  has  heen 
applied  without  much  discrimination  to  many  very  various  ferms 
of  a  state,  can  with  propriety  be  given  only  to  states  of  the  first 
class  above  described.  In  those  of  the  second  class,  the  state 
power,  or  the  sovereignty,  has  a  private  character,  the  nature  of 
a  private  right ;  though  above  all  rights  conferred  by  the  law 
in  its  ordinary  sense.  ^  If  by  the  constitution  of  a  state  is  meant 
merely  the  legal  recognition  of  the  existing  investiture  of  sover- 
eignty, a  state  of  either  class  may  be  said  to  have  a  constitu- 
tion ;  but  in  those  of  the  second  it  will  be  only  equivalent  to 
the  simple  fdct  of  the  possession  of  sovereign  power.  In  the 
first  class  of  states  only,  it  acquires  the  character  of  a  law ; 
since  each  individual,  participating  in  the  possession  of  supreme 
power,  or  enjoying  this  political  liberty,  holds  that  political 
right  by  the  expressed  will  of  an  integral  sovereign  personality, 
to  which  he  is  subject.  In  such  states,  therefore,  there  is  a 
true  lawy  coexistent  with  the  fact  of  the  investment  of  sover- 


vol.  n.  p.64,  A.  B.Casaubon.  M.  De  Tracy's  commentaiyon  Montesqnien's  Spirit  oTLawi ; 
Phila.  1811,  page  12:  *' Confining  myself^  then,  wholly  to  the  fondamental  prindplM 
of  civil  society,  disregarding  the  difference  of  forms,  neither  censoring  nor  approving 
ftny,  I  will  divide  all  governments  into  two  classes,  one  of  these  I  will  denominata 
nationaly  in  which  social  rights  are  common  to  all  (ncUionaux  on  de  droit  commun) ;  the 
other  special,  establishing  or  recognizing  particular  or  unequal  rights. 

**  In  whatever  manner  governments  may  be  organized,  I  shall  place  in  the  fint 
class  all  those  which  recognize  the  principle,  that  all  rights  and  power  originate  in, 
rrade  in,  and  belong  to,  the  entire  body  of  the  people  or  nation ;  and  that  none  exisii 
but  what  is  derived  from  and  exercised  by  the  nation ;  those,  in  short,  which  explicit^ 
and  without  reserve  maintain  the  maxim  expressed  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  die 
month  of  October,  1788,  by  one  of  its  members,  namely,  .  .  .  Magidraiu,  a»  mtufi$^ 
tratety  have  only  duttet  to  perform  (n'ont  que  des  devoirs) ;  ciUzens  alone  have  righU  (let 
citoyens  seuls  ont  les  droits) ;  understanding  by  the  term  magistrate,  any  person  what- 
ever who  is  invested  with  a  public  function. 

*  *  *  *  (p.  13)  *'  On  the  other  hand,  I  call  all  those  special  government^ 
whatever  may  be  their  forms,  where  any  other  sources  of  power  or  rights,  than  tiif 
general  rule  of  the  nation,  are  admitted  as  legitimate ;  such  as  divine  authority,  con- 
quest, birth  in  a  particular  place  or  tribe,  mutual  articles  of  agreement,  a  social  com- 
pact, manifest  or  tacit,  where  the  parties  enter  into  stipulations  like  powers  foreign  to 
each  other,"  &c.  See  this  distinction  adopted  by  Lanjuinais'  Constitutions,  tom«  |1, 
pp.  13,  U. 

See  also  Sir  William  Temple's  Essay  on  Government,  p.  2,  and  a  somewhat  nmilar 
distinction  by  Grotius,  B.  et  P.,  L.  i.,  3,  12,L.  il  6,  8,  between  regna  patrimonialia  and 
nsufructualia ;  rejected  by  Heineccius,  J.  Nat.  et  Gen.,  L.  2,  c  7,  §  147. 

»P.  A.  Jay,  in  Report  N.  Y.  Const.  Conven.  of  1821,  p.  200. 

Acts  of  Vienna  Congress ;  June,  1820,  art.  57.  '*  As  the  German  Confederacy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  free  cities,  is  composed  of  sovereign  princes,  so  must  in  conse- 
quence of  this  fundamental  idea  the  collected  power  of  the  state  remain  united  in  the 
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eigntj,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  law.  *  The  public  law,  which 
is  mainly  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense, — the  statement  of  a  fact, 
or  of  a  mode  of  action,  and  the  private  law,  which  is  mainly  a 
law  in  the  primary  sense, — a  rule  of  action,  here  become,  to  a 
certain  degree,  identified.  Only  in  this  class  of  states  can  it  be 
said  that  the  constitution  of  the  state  establishes  political  free- 
dom, or  political  liberty,  as  the  right  of  an  individual  subject  or 
citizen  ;  and  in  such  States,  this  liberty,  though  a  private  right, 
regarded  as  attaching  to  that  individual,  exists  by  public, 
rather  than  by  private  law. 

§  356.  Freedom  of  the  individual  in  social  relations,  or  civil 
liberty,  according  to  the  definition  above  given,  which  is  fi'eedom 
by  private  law,  may  evidently  vary  greatly  in  its  nature  or 
quality  of  privilege  ;  since  it  may  include  a  greater  or  less  va- 
riety of  rights  of  action  in  those  relations.  This  freedom  must, 
to  some  degree,  exist  in  every  state ;  since  rights  of  persons 
arise  in  every  relation  established  by  law.  When  the  idea  of 
political  liberty,  as  above  defined,  is  excluded  from  the  definition 
of  civil  liberty,  it  is  evident  that  any  degree  of  civil  liberty 
which  can  practically  exist  in  one  of  the  above  described  classes 
of  states,  may  also  exist  in  the  other.  But  in  neither  class  of 
states,  more  than  in  the  other,  does  any  particular  degree  of  this 
freedom  necessarily  exist ;  because  in  each  it  depends  directly 
upon  the  will  of  a  sovereignty  personally  distinct  from  the  indi- 
vidual subject.  But  in  the  first  class  of  states, — while  it  is 
equally  dependent  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation, — the  more 
general  the  extent  and  security  of  political  freedom,  or  the  more 
widely  national '  the  constitutional  sovereignty,  the  more  proba- 
ble is  it  that  a  high  degree  of  civil  liberty  will  be  found  to  ac- 
company political ;  or  to  be  possessed  by  those  at  least  who  by 

ruler  of  the  state,  and  the  sovereign  hy  the  constitntion  can  he  hound  to  oo-operate 
with  the  chamhen^  only  in  the  practice  of  definite  rights.** 

Art.  5S.  The  sovereign  princes  united  in  the  confederacy  shall  be  hindered  or  Urn* 
ited,  in  their  federal  obligations,  by  no  provincial  constitution. 

North  Brit  Rev.,  Ang.  1855,  p.  229,  Am.  llepr — '*  Our  position,  that  in  every  me-^ 
disBval  state  the  goycming  body  had  a  locw  tUmdi  of  its  own  which  it  was  constitution- 
ally entitled  to  defend  against  the  public  will,**  &c. 

'  Lex  facit  quod  ipse  sit  Rex. — Bracton,  L.  I,  fol.  5 ;  L.  3,  foL  107. 

*  National  not  being  here  used  in  distinction  iroiafideraly  as  in  the  preceding  chap- 
tar,  but  in  distinction  from  private  or  special,  as  those  terms  are  employed  by  M«  db 
Tracy  in  the  note  on  the  last  page. 
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the  public  law  possess  political  liberty ;  since  in  this  class  of 
states^  the  public  law  gives  to  the  subjects  of  private  law,  or  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  subjects  of  private  law,  the  right  to 
participate,  in  a  greater,  or  less  degree,  in  making  that  law.^ 
Civil  and  political  liberty,  as  rights  of  persons,  according  to  the 
definitions  here  given,  are  therefore  intimately  connected,  though 
not  necessarily  coexistent.  And  it  is  only  in  states  of  the  first 
class  that  civil  or  social  liberty  can  have  a  constitutional  founda- 
tion ;  that  is,  an  existence  connected  with  the  public  law." 

§  357.  In  a  state  of  the  widest  national  basis,  or  most  popu- 
lar constitution  of  sovereignty,  wherein  political  rights  are  most 
widely  and  equally  distributed,  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
subject  or  citizen  is  ever  in  fact  dependent  by  public  law  on 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  those  who  equally  share  those  rights  ; 
though  his  equality  in  the  possession  of  political  power  is  a 
bulwark  to  each  one  against  a  diminution  of  his  civil  liberty  by 
that  will.'  In  every  state  the  more  intimate  the  connection 
between  the  possessor  of  sovereignty  and  the  mechanical  Govern- 
ment, or  the  instruments  of  the  ordinary  government  of  the 
state,  the  greater  must  be  the  facility  for  a  legal  invasion  of 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  subject,  as  previously  recognized 
by  law  ;  or  the  easier  the  process  by  which  the  law,  public  or 
private,  which  defines  his  rights,  may  be  changed.  In  states 
of  the   second  class,   this  connection  is  absolute   identity;* 

'  Penn's  Preface  to  his  frame  of  government  for  PennsyWania,  1682.  Marshall's  life 
of  Washington,  1  vol,  note  iv.  "  Thirdly, — I  know  what  is  said  by  the  several  ad- 
mirers of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  which  are  the  rule  of  onoi  a  few,  and 
many,  and  are  the  three  common  ideas  of  government  when  men  discourse  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  I  choose  to  solve  the  contrbversy  with  this  small  distinction,  and  it  belongs 
to  all  three,  any  government  is  free  to  the  people  under  it  (whatever  he  the  frame) 
where  the  laws  rule  and  the  people  are  a  par^  to  those  laws,  and  more  than  this  is 
tyranny,  oligarchy,  or  confusion.*' 

'  Lanjuinais'  Constitutions,  t.  1,  p.  97,  "  S'il  n'y  a  des  lois  constitutionelles,  ou  de 
moins  politique?,  les  droits  priv^s,  pour  les  quelles  tout  existe,  n*ont  point  de  garfui- 
tie." — This  is  his  translation  of  Bacon's— sub  tutela  juris  public!  latet  jus  privatum. 

'M.  Benj.  Constant;  Coll.  des  Ouvrages  Politiques;  Paris,  1818,  Tom.  1,  p.  174, 
n.  *'  M.  de  Montesquieu,  comme  la  plupart  des  ecrivains  politiques,  me  semble  avoir 
confondu  deux  choscs,  la  liberty  et  la  garantie.  Les  droits  individuels,  c'est  la  liberty : 
les  droits  sociaux,  c'est  la  garantie.  L'axiome  de  la  80uverainet6  du  peuple  a  M  con- 
iid^r6  comme  un  principle  de  liberty ;  c'est  un  principle  de  garantie.  II  est  destin^  k 
emp^cher  un  individu  de  s'emporer  de  l'autorit6  qui  n'appartient  qu'h  I'association  en- 
ticre ;  mais  il  ne  decide  rien  sur  la  nature  et  les  hmites  de  cetto  autorit^" 

*  The  form  of  government  becomes  merely  what  has  of  late  been  denominated 
bureaucracy.  See  Ueber,  Civil  Lib.  and  Self-Gov.,  vol  L,  p.  182,  and  Polit.  Eth.  toL 
L,  p.  897. 
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but  in  those  of  the  first  class,  or  of  the  national  character, 
the  more  widely  national  the  possession  of  sovereignty,  or,  the 
larger  the  actual  and  relative  number  of  the  persons  holding 
political  rights,  and  the  greater  the  equality  of  those  rights, 
the  stronger  is  the  natural  necessity  for  a  Government,  i.  e.,  a 
politically  organized  instrument  of  government,  distinct  from 
the  national  possession. of  original  sovereign  power,  though  de- 
pendent upon  it  for  its  existence.  In  such  states  the  word 
constitution  has  a  more  extended  meaning  than  it  can  have  in 
the  public  law  of  states  of  the  other  class  ;  since  it  includes  a 
law  in  the  strict  sense,  under  which  the  Government  is  consti- 
tuted ;  and  by  determining  the  connection  of  that  Government 
with  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  the  constitution, 
in  this  case,  gives  to  the  political  liberty  of  the  individual  still 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  legal  right.  Since  such  a  state  is  re- 
publican, by  the  existence  of  political  freedom,  as  the  right  of 
individual  members  of  the  nation,  under  laiv  properly  so  called, 
the  Government  in  this  case  is  republican,  whatever  its  form, 
when  the  political  right  of  the  individual  subject  continues  to 
be  exercised,  in  manifesting  the  supreme  national  will,  inde- 
pendently of  the  legislative  power  of  such  constituted  Govern- 
ment, which  can  only  be  in  the  ordinary  creation  and  continu- 
ance of  the  actual  agents  or  instruments  of  government.*  When 
civil  freedom  is  made  by  the  sovereign  power  independent  of 
the  mechanical  Government,  it  acquires  a  constitutional  char- 
acter ;  for  it  can  only  be  infringed  by  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Government,  or  the  public  law  under  which  that 
Government  exists  ;  and  in  such  a  constitution  there  is  a  part 
which  is  truly  private  law,  as  well  as  public  law. 

§  358.  Since  all  rights  of  natural  persons  in  a  civil  state  ^re 
to  be  considered,  in  law,  as  finally  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  power,  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  in  a  legal  view  of 

'  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  Disquisition  on  Govemnient,  1  Works,  p.  8,  considers  that 
the  Government  is  in  all  instances  necessarily  identical  with  the  original  possessor  oT 
national  or  sovereign  power,  though  he  there  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  a  constitntion 
controlling  such  a  Government;  and,  on  page  12,  of  the  right  of  suffrage  as  a  power 
above  that  of  the  Government.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  he 
ipeaks  of  the  soyereign  power  as  being  in  "  the  people.'* 
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fireedom  or  its  opposites  in  any  state  or  nation,  to  e^shibit  the 
rights  in  which  that  freedom  or  the  obligations  in  which 
those  opposites  consist,  in  their  connection  with  or  dependence 
on  the  public  law  of  the  state.  Those  rights  which  constitute 
political  liberty  (though  private  in  attaching  to  privato  per- 
sons— the  subjects  of  private  law),  are  properly  described  as 
e£fects  of  public  law  ;  but  in  exhibiting  the  foundation  (dura- 
tion, extent,  legal  iiecessity)  of  those  rights  which  constitute 
civil  liberty  under  private  law,  not  only  must  the  relations 
established  by  that  law  be  shown,  but  also  the  dependence  of 
that  law  upon  the  public  law  of  the  constitution  of  the  state 
and  of  its  Government. 

In  those  states  wherein  the  supreme  power  or  sovereignty  is 
of  a  private  nature,  as  before  defined,  there  is  little  or  no  room 
for  any  consideration  of  this  kind  ;  since  all  laws,  affecting  the 
civil  or  social  rights  of  the  subject  of  the  state,  proceed  from  a 
political  authority  entirely  distinct  from  and  superior  in  its  ex- 
istence to  any  of  his  legal  rights.  In  states  wherein  the  sover- 
eignty has  any  thing  of  the  national  character,  where  all  rights 
of  private  persons  may  h^ve  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  recog- 
nized co-existence  with  the  sovereign  power,  the  law  of  those 
rights  has  a  more  complicated  nature  ;  being  both  pubHc  and 
private  law.  The  legal  nature  of  those  rights  which  constitute 
civil  liberty  necessarily  becomes  still  more  complicated  under  a 
state,  of  this  class,  wherein  the  sovereign  powers,  inherent  in  a 
state  or  nation,  are  divided  or  are  invested  in  severalty. 

§  359.  The  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  being 
recognized  to  proceed  directly  from  the  legitimate  and  supreme 
source  of  power,  its  provisions  become  the  highest  rule  of  law 
in  determining  the  relations  of  all  persons  and  things  which  can 
be  affected  by  them. 

The  Constitution  has  a  twofold  aspect : 

First, — ^which  has  been  already  considered — :it  is  a  declara- 
tion of  the  location  of  sovereign  power  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  one,  and  in  the  people  of  the  several  States  as 
separate  polities  ;  equivalent,  legally,  to  the  evidence  of  a  pre- 
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existing  &ct,  to  be  recognized  judicially  as  the  basis  of  public 
and  private  law. 

Second^ — ^it  is  direct  legislation,  by  the  exercise  of  the  sov- 
ereign powers  held  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  po- 
litical unity,  and  is  either  public  or  private  law. 

The  public  law  is  that  which  constitutes  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,— creating  thereby  a  source  of  private  law  ; 
and  those  provisions  which  create  relations  in  which  the  several 
States  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are,  in  their  po- 
litical capacity,  the  subjects  of  rights  or  obligations. 

The  private  law  of  the  Constitution  is  contained  in  those 
provisions  which  create  relations  in  which  private  persons  are 
the  subjects  of  rights  or  obligations  anterior  to  and  independent 
of  the  legislation  and  powers  of  the  national  Government,  and 
render  those  relations  independent  of  the  powers  held  by  the 
several  States.'  Therefore,  although  the  subject  of  examina- 
tion,— the  condition  of  persons  in  respect  to  freedom  and  its 
opposites,  is  a  department  of  private  relations,  and  belongs 
strictly  to  private  municipal  law,  as  before  defined,'  the  ne- 
cessary subjection  of  that  law  to  the  power  of  the  state  renders 
a  preliminary  reference  to  the  public  law  of  the  Constitution 
necessary,  to  determine  the  sources  from  which  laws  affecting 
those  relations  may  originate,  and  the  reciprocal  limitations  or 
restrictions  on  those  sources  of  law,  in  respect  to  their  extent  or 
jurisdiction,  as  an  essential  element  of  the  condition  of  persons 
subject  to  the  law  proceeding  from  them. 

§  360.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  doctrine  of  the  essential 
political  existence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  must 
be  taken  as  the  first  principle  of  public  law  (the  law  in  the 

'  Mr.  ,CaIhomi,  1  Worka,  p.  191,  &c., — distinguUhing  between  '*the  constitution- 
making  Bind  the  law-making  powers  " — appears  to  have  held  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  has  nothing  ofthe  character  or  operation  of  private  law,  or  that  it  does  not 
maintain,  of  its  own  force,  any  rights  or  obligations  of  private  persons.  Mr.  Benton, 
in  his  Examination  of  the  Di^d  Scott  case,  p.  14,  &c., — holding  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  **  act  of  itself  anywhere,  and  that  it  required  an  act  of  Congress  to  put  it  into 
operation  before  it  had  effect  anywhere," — appears  to  hold  the  same  doctrine. 
Mr.  Benton  cites  Webster  and  Clay  as  being  of  the  same  opinion,  and  then  shows  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  held  the  contrary,  in  maintaining  that,  by  the  operation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion alone,  slavery  exists  in  aU  the  UrritorUi  of  the  U.  S. 

*  Ante,  g  25. 
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primary  sense),  proceeding  from  the  rightfdl  possessors  of  sov- 
ereignty that  hy  the  written  Constitution  they  have  created  a 
Grovemment,  which,  in  the  powers  given  it,  is  to  be  considered 
rightfully  authoritative  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  do- 
minion of  that  people.  From  an  examination  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  relation  to  this  its  effect,  it  is  evident  that  the  Govern- 
ment thus  constituted  or  created  is  not  the  possessor  of  the 
sovereignty  or  supreme  powers,  which  it  may  exercise,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  absolute  political  transfer  of  those  powers  from 
the  people.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  Government  is 
established  in  three  distinctly  organized  parts,  each  holding  one 
of  the  necessary  and  natural  means  or  functions  by  which  sa- 
preme  powers  are  exercised :  but  neither,  in  itself  alone,  con- 
stituting supreme  or  sovereign  power  ;  which,  to  be  such,  must 
be  uncontrollable  not  only  in  its  ultimate  effect,  but  also  in  the 
mode  of  its  action.  The  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
functions,  though  each  indispensable  to  the  independent  exer- 
cise of  political  power,  and  commonly  designated  as  sovereign 
powers,  are  not  such,  properly  speaking  ;  but  are  the  modes  in 
which  supreme  and  sovereign  power  is  manifested.  But  since 
these,  combined  in  their  action,  produce  the  effects  of  inde- 
pendent and  absolute  supremacy,  the  powers  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernment established  by  the  Constitution,  are,  in  their  exercise 
and  in  the  view  of  public  law,  supreme  and  of  the  nature  of 
sovereign  national  power  wherever  existing  ;  and  they  therefore 
act  directly,  and  without  reference  to  any  other  power,  on  all 
persons  and  things  within  their  determined  jurisdiction  or  terri- 
torial dominion.' 

§  361.  These  powers  are  not,  in  legal  consideration  at  least, 
the  less  supreme  or  sovereign  from  being  separated,  in  their  ex- 
ercise, from  the  other  general  powers  of  a  national  sovereignty, 
vested  in  the  several  states  of  the  Union  ;'  though  in  practice 

^  1  Calhoun's  W.,  p.  168, — that  the  Government  acts  as  the  Government  of  one  na- 
tion, whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  of  the  location  of  sovereign  power. 

'  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  is  part  of  the  whole  law  prevailing  in  any  one 
State.  And  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  and  that  of  the  State  are  equals  and  co-or- 
dinates therein — each  representing  sovereign  power.  (1  Calhoun's  W.,  p.  167.)  But 
this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  national  possession  of  those  powers  which  have  been 
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it  may  sometimeB  be  otherwise.  The  Constitution  does  not,  in 
making  this  division  between  the  national  Government  and  the 
several  States,  define  the  extent  or  ftdl  sum  of  all  the  powers 
belonging  of  right  to  a  sovereign  state  or  nation  ;  or  all  the 
power  which  such  a  state  may  rightfully  exercise  in  restraining 
the  action  of  private  persons.  And  it  is  not  here  material  to 
inquire  whether  the  powers  vested  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  are  the  only  powers  belonging  to  the  united  peo- 
ple of  the  States  as  a  preexisting  political  unit  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  the  entire  residue  of  sovereign  powers,  not 
granted  to  the  Government,  is,  independently  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, ultimately  vested  in  the  people  of  all  as  one,  or  in  the 
people  of  the  States  severally  :  this  depending  upon  political 
theories  of  the  antecedent  political  existence  of  the  States,  as 
before  mentioned.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  respect  for  juridical 
purposes,  that  the  tenth  Article  of  the  Amendments  declares 
that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people/'  It  has  abeady  been 
shown  that  since  "  the  people  "  which  in  the  Constitution  ap- 
pears as  the  delegating  or  constituting  power  had,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  existed  in  the  political  capacity  of  the  people  of  distinct 
States,  and,  though  united  into  one  nationality,  had  always 
acted  under  forms  recognizing  such  an  existence,  the  powers 
which  are  thus  declared  to  be  reserved  "  to  the  people  "  must  be 
held  by  the  people  in  their  several  capacity,  that  is,  by  the  sev- 
eral political  persons  or  bodies  known  each  as  the  people  of  a 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  these  reserved  powers  can  there- 
fore, under  the  present  Constitution  of  sovereignty,  be  exercised 
only  by  each  singly  in  and  for  its  own  territory.  This  is  the 
necessary  inference  from  that  recognition  of  the  people  which 
must  precede  the  recognition  of  the  Constitution.* 

intrusted  to  the  Government  of  the  U.  S. ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that  the 
latter  is  the  instrument  of  the  in^gral  American  people,  in  order  to  maintain  that  the 
powers  of  the  State  government  are  equally  sovereign  in  their  nature,  as  is  said  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  on  p.  1G8;  or  to  hold,  with  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  9th  April,  1834,  that 
each  State  has  two  Const 'tut  ions,  i.  e.,  that  the  State  Constitution  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S.,  are  Constitutions  for  the  inhabitants  by  being  both  co-ordinately  derived 
from  the  State,  or  the  people  of  the  State. 
>  Ante,  S  848. 
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§  362.  There  are,  however,  certain  powers  belonging  to  soy* 
ereign  nationality,  necessarily  existing  somewhere,  which,  if  not 
granted  to  the  Government  nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all  in  the  several  States  ;  or,  if  exist- 
ing, they  are,  by  division,  very  different  in  effect  from  the  same 
power  used  by  the  people  nationally,  or  as  one  :  a  difference 
arising  from  physical  conditions  of  territory  and  situation.  For 
example,  the  power  to  acquire  foreign  territoiy  and  to  exercise 
sovereignty  over  it.  For  if  this  power  were  not  invested  in  the 
national  Government,  and  if  the  States  were  not  under  the  Con- 
stitution prevented  from  exercising  it,  yet  their  intrinsic  power 
of  acquisition  under  international  law  is  very  different  in  the 
hands  of  the  nation  acting  as  one,  and  in  the  same  people  act* 
ing  as  distinct  states  for  that  end.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
that  right  possessed  by  every  national  sovereignty,  in  some 
undefined  measure,  to  change  the  law  of  nations^  when  applied 
in  international  law  regarded  as  a  rule  of  action  for  states,  but 
as  law  iu  the  imperfect  sense.  ^ 

§  363.*  The  expression  of  the  will  of  the  supreme  legislative 
authority,  not  that  will  itself,  constitutes  the  law.  From  the 
very  nature  of  sovereign  national  power,  the  law,  or  this  expres* 
sion,  is  always  in  a  certain  sense  arbitrary,  that  is,  dependent  on 
that  will.  But  in  order  that  freedom,  as  the  condition  of  a 
private  person,  subject  to  that  will,  may  be  said  to  have  coex- 
istence with  law,  it  is  necessary  that  that  law  should  be  a  rule 
of  action  already  to  some  degree  fixed,  and  not  identified  with 
mere  arbitrary  will.*  In  order  that  freedom  and  its  opposites 
may  be  legal  conditions,  there  must  be  a  previous  publication  of 
the  rules  of  action  or  the  laws  which  can  affect  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. So  far  as  liberty  consists  in  a  high  degree  of  guarantee 
against  arbitrary  rule,  in  the  sense  of  ruling  without  law,  it  is 
secured  to  all  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
reference  to  the  powers  intrusted  to  the  National  Government, 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  reference  also  to  the  powers  of  the  sev- 

^  See  arUfy  §  8S. 

'  **  La  liberty,  c'est  le  droit  de  faire  tout  ce  que  les  lois  pennettent.'' — ^Monteaqnien. 
'*  Libertas  est  poteatas  faciendi  id  qaod  jure  lioeat.** — Cioero. 
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eral  States,  by  declaring  the  seat  or  investiture  of  all  sovereign 
political  power,  the  establishment  of  a  judiciary,  and  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  other  functions  of  government.^ 

§  364.  From  the  two-fold  nature  of  the  Constitution,  in 
being  both  the  evidence  of  a  fact  and  also  the  promulgation  of 
a  rule  of  action,  the  question  of  the  relative  extent  of  the  judi- 
cial' power  of  the  United  States  is  one  which  is,  perhaps,  essen- 
tially indeterminable.*  A  law  in  the  secondary  sense — a  state 
of  things  exists  independently  of  any  superior  cause  or  author, 
and  is  maintained  in  its  own  existence.  The  possession  of  sov- 
ereign underived  power  is  proved  by  itself.  The  fact  of  that 
possession  does  not  result  from  a  rule  established  by  a  superior 
will,  but  is  proved  in  the  actual  possession  or  exercise  of  that 
power.  But  to  the  vitality  of  a  law  which  is  a  rule  of  action  a 
judicial  function  is  essential.  The  judiciary,  where  the  investi- 
ture of  power  to  promulgate  coercive  rules  of  acftion  for  private 
individuals  is  determined  by  a  law  in  the  primary  sense,  be- 
comes the  test  of  the  extent  of  that  power. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  derives  all  iffe  powers 
from  a  law,  properly  so  called,  contained  in  the  written  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  exercise  of  any  powers  by 
that  Government  is,  therefore,  a  proper  subject  of  judicial  power 
proceeding  from  the  authors  of  that  law. 

On  the  other  hand  the  States,  or  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  though  not  each  severally  possessed  of  all  the  powers  of 
sovereignty,  yet  do,  according  to  the  view  hereinbefore  ex- 
pressed,' hold  their  powers  by  right  above  law,  or  by  a  law  of 
their  existence,  which  is  law  in  the  secondary  sense  only,  and 
their  possession  of  those  powers  is  only  proved  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  evidence,  not  derived  from  it  as 
from  a  law  in  the  proper  sense.     But  since  the  Constitution  of 

'  So  if  the  eeveral  States  create  law  by  their  sovereign  powers,  the  judiciary  of  each 
State  (empposing  a  republican  State  Government  to  exist,  having  the  judicial  function 
of  the  State  separately  invested)  decides  on  the  validity  of  laws  proceeding  from  the 
legislative  exereise  of  the  state  power. 

*  That  is,  its  extent  as  compared  with  other  judicial  power,  that  proceeding  from  the 
•everal  States.  The  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.  is  described  in  the  Con- 
stitution, Art.  nL  sec.  2. 

'  AnU,  1 846. 
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the  United  States  is,  in  each  State,  the  highest  or  ultimate  nik 
of  positive  law  for  all  natural  persons  not  identified  with  the 
possessors  of  sovereignty/  the  judiciary,  in  applying  that  law, 
must  determine  on  the  powers  held  hy  the  several  States  nnder 
the  Constitution.  The  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  State  (}ovem 
ments  is,  therefore,  also  primarily,'  a  question  under  the  dim- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  falling  within  the  judicial  power. 

§  365.  The  declaration,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  supreme  law  in  each  State,  proceeds  from  the 
author  of  the  Constitution,  the  integral  people  of  the  United 
States.  Thid  declaration  then  has  the  force  of  law  in  each  State 
hy  the  will  of  the  integral  people  of  the  United  States,  not  hf 
the  several  will  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Now,  to  the  ex- 
istence of  every  law,  a  judicial  function,  co-ordinate  with  the 
legislative,  is  essential  If  the  law  is  supreme,  that  judicial 
function  is  supreme  which  emanates  from  the  author  of  the  law, 
otherwise  the  law  would  not  he  supreme.  But  the  ConstitutioD 
of  the  United  States  is  confessed  to  he  the  supreme  and  aheo- 
lute  law,  in  either  characteristic,  (i.  e.,  as  a  rule  of  action  or 
evidence  of  the  location  of  power)  being  based  upon  the  will  of 
the  ultimate  possessors  of  sovereign  power.  If  so,  the  judicial 
power  accompan}'ing  this  supreme  legislative  rule,  or  proceeding 
from  the  promulgators  of  the  rule,  must  also  be  supreme  wher- 
ever that  rule  has  extent. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  a  certain  judiciary,*  forming 
part  of  the  Government  constituted  by  the  possessors  of  ultimate 
sovereignty.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  can  he 
nothing  else  than  the  power  to  administer  judicially  that  law 
which  is  the  supreme  rule  declared  by  the  constituent  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  law  being  supreme  the  judicial 

*  Art.  VI ,  2d  clause,  **  This  Constitntion  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  he  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  madt 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.*' 

*  That  is,  when  no  reference  is  made  to  the  State  conxtitution,  and  when  the  quo^ 
tion  is,  in  fact,  what  are  the  powers  of  the  constituent  people  of  a  State  ? 

*  Art  III.,  feo.  1. 
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power  accompanying  that  law  or  derived  from  that  people  is  su- 
preme. And  when  in  the  first  section  it  is  said,  "  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  may  from  l^me  to 
time  ordain  and  establish/' — though  the  word  supreme  cannot, 
in  this  connection,  be  taken  to  mean  judicial  supremacy  abso- 
liUely,  or  in  reference  to  all  judicial  administration  of  the  na- 
tional jurisprudence,*  but  evidently  designates  supremacy  rel- 
atively to  the  co-existence  of  inferior  courts  clothed  with  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the 
authority  on  which  that  jurisprudence  rests,  the  highest  judicial 
court  created  under  this  Constitution  is  supreme  in  all  questions 
arising  under  the  Constitution.  Its  supremacy  being  limited 
only  by  the  fact  that  the  possession  of  sovereign  powers — those 
held  by  the  United  States  and  granted  to  a  national  Government 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  those  held  by  each  State 
severally — is  not  the  result  of  a  rule  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  is  a,  fact  proved  by  it. 

§^366.  The  judicial  function  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  determines,  therefore,  the  recognition  of  aU  coercive  rules 
of  action  for  private  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  ;  or,  is  the  final  test  of  all  action  of  that  Government  af- 
fecting liberty  or  freedom  of  action,  and  of  the  limits  of  the 
powers  remaining  in  the  several  States  to  affect  it.  That  it  has 
that  extent  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  nature  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  law;*  and  with  reference  to  this  quality  of  the  Con- 
stitution must  the  clause  be  construed  which  defines  the  extent 
of  the  judicial  power,  "  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,"^  which 

*  Meaning  all  rules  which  derive  their  force  from  the  national  will,  though  they 
maj  be  applicable  by  a  judiciary  deriving  its  power  from  one  of  the  several  States. 

»  Ency.  Am.  VII.,  (App.  by  Judge  Story,)  pp.  581,  582. 

•  The  judiciary  thus  decides  on  the  powers  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  co-or- 
dinate executive  and  legislative  functionaries  of  the  national  Government,  and  by  the 
State  Governments ;  but  only  when  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons,  as 
affected  by  those  powers,  come  before  it  in  a  case.  The  judiciary  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  judicial  function,  decide  prospectively  on  the  powers  of  the  executive  and 
legislature  or  of  the  State  Governments.  They  must  always,  in  the  first  instance,  judge 
for  themselves,  I  Kent's  Comm.  7th  ed.  p.  497^  22d  Lect.  Curtis'  Comm.  p.  94.  Ben- 
too's  Examination  of  the  Dred  Scott  case,  pp.  8,  4.  j 
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must  include  qaestions  of  the  location  of  power,  so  &i  as  it  is  a 
thing  determined  by  the  Constitution  as  a  law  in  the  primaij 
sense,  or  so  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  that /oc^  of  the  investitiiie 
of  original  power  of  which  the  Constitution  is  the  evidence  and 
not  the  cause. 

Since  an  essential  part  of  every  judicial  act  is  to  recogniie 
the  supreme  power  which  promulgates  law,  every  judicial  o£Eioer 
in  the  United  States  decides  the  constitutionality  of  any  law, 
governing  the  case  before  him,  as  legitimately  proceeding  either 
from  those  poweirs  which  are  vested  in  the  national  Govemmeat| 
or  those  remaining  in  a  State.  And  since  all  acts  of  power  pio- 
ceeding  from  any  person  or  political  body  who  is  not  identified 
with  the  sovereign  possessor  of  the  original  power  of  the  state^ 
must,  within  that  state,  be  based  on  some  law, — rule  of  action, 
and  may  be  tested  by  the  judicial  function  of  the  instrument  of 
government,  the  decision  of  the  supreme  national  judiciary  is^ 
to  the  individual,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  the  role  of 
his  obedience  until  one  or  the  other  of  those  possessors  of  orig- 
inal sovereign  power,  that  is,  the  United  States  or  the  single 
State  claiming  local  jurisdiction,  by  action  as  a  sovereign  above 
law  J  causes  a  different  recognition  of  the  source  of  law.  If  then 
it  is  supposed  that  a  usurpation  of  the  powers  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  may  occur,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
national  Gk)vemment  or  of  a  State,  the  question  of  usurpation  or 
non-usurpation  is,  according  to  the  highest  laWj  now  existing,  to 
be  determined,  for  the  individual  natural  persons  concerned,  hj 
the  judiciary  of  the  United  States.' 

§  367.  By  the  "judiciary^'  act  of  Congress,  September  24, 
1789,  §  25,'  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  to  be  consti- 


'  Bank  of  U.  S.  v,  Norton,  3  ManbalTs  Kj,  R.  428 ;  BraTnard  «.  Marshall,  8 
196 ;  Hempstead  v.  Reed,  6  Conn.  R.  493 ;  Commonw.  r.  Lewis,  6  Binnej,  272 ;  Ew- 
bank  v.  Poston,  &c.,  5  Manroe's  Ky.  R.  294;  Bodley  r.  Gaither,  3  ofacHiie,  58;  Lessee 
of  Jackson  v.  Bams,  3  Binney,  84. 

*  *'  Sec.  25.  A  final  judgment  or  decree  in  any  snit,  in  the  highest  oonrt  of  law  or 
equity  in  a  State,  in  which  a  decision  in  the  suit  could  be  hod,  where  is  drawn  in  qiiet> 
tibn  the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of^  or  an  authority  exercised  under  the  United 
States,  and  the  decision  is  against  their  validity ;  or  where  is  drawn  in  questioii  the 
validi^  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under  any  State  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United  States^  and 
the  decioon  is  in  favor  of  such  their  validity,  or  where  is  drawn  in  qoeatioii  the  con- 
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tutional/  the  power  of  testing  questions  of  constitutionality  by 
appeal  from  the  State  courts  is  given  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  only  when  the  decision  of  the  State  court  is  in 
support  of  an  assumed  exercise  of  power  by  the  State,  or  contrary 
to  the  power  assumed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  the  court  is  authorized  to  "  proceed  to  a  final  decision  of  the 
same  and  award  execution."  But  if  the  powers  vested  in  the 
States,  according  to  the  Constitution,  are  actually  sovereign  and 
independent,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  supposed 
case  of  an  actual  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the  States,  confirm- 
ing such  action  of  the  national  Government,  would  still  be  usurpa* 
tion  ;  and  a  decision  against  the  assumed  exercise  of  power  by 
the  State,  in  a  case  wherein  the  actual  legitimacy  of  that  power 
is  supposed,  would  be  usurpation  in  a  negative  form  ;.and  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  admitted  possession  of  its  powers 
as  powers  of  sovereignty,  to  say,  that  the  State  (i.  e.,  the  political 
person  known  as  the  State)  is  bound  to  limit  its  sovereignty  by 
that  decision.  It  would  be  denying  State  sovereignty  altogether 
to  say,  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  bind  the  Stato 
or  the  political  people  of  that  State  (i  e.,  the  integral  political 
person  known  as  such)  in  all  supposable  cases.  It  would  be 
contradictory  to  say  that  a  State  of  the  Union  possesses  sovereign 
powers  as  an  independent  state,  if  an  external  tribunal  has  the 
right  to  decide  finally  what  those  powers  are.  What  a  State  of 
the  Union,  as  a  political  body  holding  sovereign  powers,  may 
rightfully  do  if  its  share  of  power  is  usurped  in  the  name  of  law 
€18  Judicially  recognized^  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a  legal  view  of 
the  question,  because  the  possession  of  sovereign  power  is  a/ac^ 
antecedent  to  law,  AU  that  can  be  said  is,  that  so  far  as  the 
law — the  rule  of  action  promulgated  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Constitution — carries  us,  the  individual,  subject 
both  to  the  local  and  the  national  sovereign  powers,  is,  by  the 

■trnction  of  any  clause  in  the  Constitntion,  or  of  a  treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  commission 
held  under  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  the  title,  right,  privilege,  or 
exemption,  especially  set  up  or  claimed  by  either  party,  under  such  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, treaty,  statute,  or  commission,  may  be  re-examined  and  reversed  or  affirmed 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  a  writ  of  error,**  &o.,  &c.,  1  Stat,  at 
Lane,  Sd ;  Brigbtl/s  Dig.  259. 

'  Martin  v,  Hunter^s  Lessee,  1  Wheat  804 ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  of  same,  264. 
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Iiigbest  known  laWy  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  law  can  do  nothing  in  disputes  as  to  the  possession  of  su- 
preme powers  between  those  claiming  to  be  sovereign  in  the 
mode  of  their  possession  of  those  powers.* 

§  368.  The  extent  of  judicial  power  vested  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  is  described  by  the 
cases  which  it  may  reach,  which  are  of  two  kinds. 

Firsty  all  cases  arising  under  certain  laws  ;  ^^  all  cases  in 
law  or  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,"  (the  legislative  powers  of  the  United  States 
being  vested  in  Congress  by  Art.  I.,  sec.  1,)  ''and  the  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority." 

Secondy  cases  arising  between  certain  parties,  that  is,  cases 
described  by  the  parties  between  whom  they  arise  ;  "  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls ;  to 
all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,"  (which  juris- 
diction attaches  by  the  recognition  of  persons  as  being  within 
certain  geographical  limits,  or  as  holding  peculiar  relations 
towards  the  Government,)  "  to  controversies  to  which  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  party,  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between 
citizens  of  different  States,  between  citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States  and  citizens 
thereof  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects."  This  is  modi- 
fied, as  to  suits  against  any  one  of  the  States,  by  the  eleventh 
article  of  the  amendments  ; — "  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  siiit  in  law  or 
equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States  by  citizens  of  any  other  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  foreign  state." 

These  last  provisions  make  no  mention  of  the  laws  affecting 
those  cases,  and  necessarily  include  the  power  of  judgment  under 
any  laws  which  may  affect  those  parties." 


*  Compare  Calhoun's  Essay  on  Const  1  Works,  p.  340-244,  and  McEean,  G.  J.,  in 
8  Dallas,  473. 

'  1  Kent's  Comm.  843. 
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§  369.  In  considering  that  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  which  is  described  by  the  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  above  cited,  it  is  farther  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  a  State  and  a  citizen  of  a  States  as  therein 
employed.  In  doing  this,  it  is  proper,  in  following  the  method 
herein  adopted  in  snch  inquiries,  first  to  refer  to  existing  judi- 
cial interpretation  of  those  terms,  so  far  as  it  «is  to  be  found, 
and  afterwards  to  compare  such  interpretation  with  general 
principles  applied  to  the  history  of  jurisprudence  in  this  country. 

The  words  whose  signification,  in  this  connection,  is  to  be 
ascertained  are  State  and  citizen.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it 
has  been  held  that  it  means  (here  at  least,  if  not  in  every  place 
where  it  is  used  in  the  Constitution)  one  of  those  corporate 
bodies  or  organizations  which  are  known  in  the  political  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  as  the  "  several  States,''  and  which, 
in  the  language  of  some  jurists  or  publicists,  are  '^  members  of  the 
American  Confederacy  ;"*  or,  negatively,  that  "a  Territory"  of 
the  United  States,  or  such  a  political  district  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  a  State  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  citizen  of  such  a  Territory  or  district  is  not  a 
citizen  of  a  State  under  this  clause.' 

§  370.  This  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  a  State 
arises  in  determining  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  per- 
sons, (incident  to  personal  condition  or  status,)  as  they  depend 
upon,  or  are  created,  or  are  enforced,  by  other  clauses  in  the 

"  2  Peters'  R.  812 ;  R.  M.  Chariton's  Geo.  R.,  874. 

*  Hepbom  v.  Elzey,  2  Cranch,  462  ;  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  U.  S.  Circuit 
Courts  under  act  of  Congress,  and  whether  a  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a 
dtizen  of  a  State  in  yiew  of  those  acts.  But  the  Court,  Marshall,  C.  J.,  argues  the 
question  as  under  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  concluding : — "  It  is  true  that  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  that  particular  district  which  is  subject  to  the  jn> 
lisdiction  of  Congress,  it  is  eztraordinaiy  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  open  to  aliens  and  to  the  citizens  of  everj  State  in  the  Union,  should  be  closed  upon 
tkem.  But  this  is  a  subject  for  legislative  not  for  judicial  consideration."  Of  course, 
siBoe  the  Court  decided  on  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  not  intended  to  saj 
that  this  could  be  changed  by  legislative  action  of  Congress,  unless  bj  its  proposing  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  The  same  doctrine  in  reference  to  a  citizen  of  one  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  was  asserted  bj  the  same  court  in  Corporation  of 
New  Orleans  V.  Winter,  1  Wheaton.  91.  And  by  State  courts,  Stuiges  v.  Davis,  N. 
Y.  Supreme  Court,  Feb.  term,  1826,  mentioned  in  1  Paine  and  Duer^s  Pract.,  p.  12, 
but  not  reported ;  Hoggm  v.  Squiers,  2  Bibb,  (Ky.,)  884 ;  Seton  v.  Uanham.  R.  M. 
Charlton's  (xeo.  R.,  874,  where  the  meaning  of  the  word  auue  in  Art.  IV.,  sec  1,  wai 
oooaldered. 

28 
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CkmstitatioiL  And  there  is  much  that  has  the  aathoritj  of 
juridical  practice,  if  not  of  judicial  opinion,  to  show  that  the 
tenn  State  has  not,  in  the  Tarions  instances  in  which  it  is  used 
in  the  CSonstitntion,  been  always  taken  in  this  restricted  sensa^ 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  any  lea- 
Bon  (other  than  Tiews  of  political  expediency  remaining  unex- 
pressed in  the  breast  of  the  expounders)  why  the  term  should 
have  been  interpreted  with  more  latitude  in  one  instance  than 
in  others. 

Since  the  meaning  of  the  term  a  State  j  in  those  clauses  which 
more  directly  affect  personal  condition,  will  require  consideia- 
tion  in  a  later  portion  of  this  treatise,  the  further  examination 
of  the  question  will  not  be  pursued  here  ;  except  in  obeerring, 
that  it  will  hereinafter  be  urged  that  the  ifderpretaiian  of  the 
term  may  depend  upon  the  proper  construction  of  the  clauses  or 
provisions  in  which  it  occurs.*  And  that,  under  the  ccmstmc- 
tion  of  this  provision,  there  is  much  reason  for  maintaining,  (as 
has,  in  &ct,  by  juridical  practice,  been  maintained  in  reference 
to  other  clauses  wherein  the  term  occurs,)  that  the  word  State 
should  not  here  be  restricted  to  the  organized  ^^  several  States'' 
alone,  but  that  it  should  be  taken  to  include  those  geographical 
jurisdictions,  in  and  for  which,  imder  the  government  of  Con- 
gress, is  severally  exercised  that  portion  of  the  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty which  in  and  for  a  "  several  State  "'  are  exercised  by 
the  people  of  the  State  or  by  the  State  Government.* 

§  371.  With  regard  to  the  term  citizen,  in  this  part  of  the 
Constitution,  it  has  been  held  in  the  recent  case  of  Dred  Scott 
V.  Sandford,  (December,  1856,)  19  Howard,  pp.  403,  427,  that 
the  question,  "  Can  a  negro,  whose  ancestors  were  imported 
into  this  coimtry,  and  sold  as  slaves,  become  a  member  of  the 
political  community  formed  and  brought  into  existence  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  become  entitled 
to  all  the  rights,  and  privileges,  and  immunities,  guaranteed  by 

*  It  being  supposed  that  constmction  and  interpretation  are  each  emplojed,  of 
necessitj,  wherever  t^e  meaning  of  any  written  instrument  is  to  be  ascertained.  The 
explanation  of  the  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  terms  must  likewise  be  reserved  for 
another  place. 

*  Compare  oate,  §848.    And  »&tpoH,%  997, 
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that  instroment  to  tbe  citizen,  one  of  whicli  rights  is  the 
privilege  of  suing  in  a  conrt  of  the  United  States  in  the  cases 
specified  in  the  Constitution  ?"  must  be  answered  in  the  negac 
tive.  In  other  words,  assuming  that  there  are  no  persons  of 
African  or  Ethiopian  race  or  descent,  now  domiciled  in  the 
United  States,  except  such  as  derive  their  descent,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  from  African  negroes  imported  as  slaves,  it  has  been 
held  in  the  above-named  case,  that  the  distinction  of  race, 
which  has  been  set  forth  in  some  of  the  former  chapters,  is  to^ 
be  considered  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  term  citizen 
in  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  that,  affirmatively,  only 
whites,  or  persons  of  Caucasian  race,  can  be  such  citizens  ;  or, 
negatively,  that  no  person  of  African  or  Ethiopian  race  can  be 
such  a  citizen. 

§  372.  It  wiU  not  be  attempted  here  to  examine  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  proposition  above  stated  :  partly  for  a  reason 
similar  to  that  above  given  for  deferring  inquiry  into  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  StcUCj  viz.  :  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  citizen 
must  hereafter  be  considered  in  the  exposition  of  rights  and 
obligations  of  persons  arising  out  of  other  clauses  in  the  Consti- 
tution, more  directly  affecting  personal  condition,  in  which  also 
the  term  is  found. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed  in  reference  to  the  above 
named  decision  that  the  Court,  or  the  several  Justices  sustain- 
ing that  answer  to  the  question  propounded  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  seem  to  have  aaeumedy  as 
preliminary  to  their  inquiry,  that  in  this  clause  the  term  citizen 
is  used  in  one  of  its  meanings,  (a  sense  which  is  not  its  only  one 
in  vernacular  use,)  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  a  person  enjoying  a 
certain  condition  or  status,  manifested  in  the  exercise  of  certain 
civil  and  political  privileges  or  immunities.* 

Now,  as  has  been  herein  above  suggested  in  reference  to  the 
term  StatCy  it  is  here  supposed  in  reference  to  the  term  citizenj 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  term  may  depend  upon  the  con- 

*  See  Opinion  of  the  Court,  pp.  408-425 ;  Mr.  Justice  Daniel'f  Opinion,  pp.  475- 
4S2,  particularlj  p.  481,  where  the  applicability  of  the  other  meaning  of  the  tenn  is 
Dodoed  as  haying  been  urged,  but  at  toe  same  time  it  is  summarilj  ditoaided. 
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straction  of  the  clause  or  provision  in  which  it  occurs,  and  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  concluded  that  the  word  has  the  same  sig- 
nification in  every  connection  in  which  it  has  heen  employed  in 
the  Constitution  ;  that,  here  the  question  is  not  so  much  one  of 
a  right  or  privilege  in  certain  legal  persons,  to  sue  and  be  sued 
in  certain  courts,  as  it  is  a  question  of  public  municipal  law,  of 
the  distribution  of  jurisdiction  or  juridical  power ;  that  this 
clause  must  be  construed  with  reference  to  the  international 
relation  of  the  States  or  the  several  jurisdictions  (severally  im- 
der  that  sovereignty  which  is  said  to  be  ^^  reserved "  to  the 
States)  into  which  the  entire  dominion  known  as  the  United 
States  of  North  America  is  divided,  and  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  a  law  having  authority  as  national-municipal  law, 
but  operating  as  international  private  law,  (quasi-iatemhtioDMl 
law  ;)  ^  that  the  object  of  the  provision  (by  construction)  being 
to  give  jurisdiction  for  the  application  of  that  law,  persons  are 
here  called  citizens  in  reference  to  that  element  in  the  defini- 
tion of  citizen  which  ordinarily  determines  questions  of  personal 
jurisdiction  in  the  application  of  international  private  law,  and 
that  this  element  has  no  reference  to  the  civil  or  political  lib- 
erty, (privileges  and  immunities  of  legal  persons,)  but  simply  to 
their  quality  of  being  legal  persons,  domiciled  in  this  or  that 
forum  of  jurisdiction.* 

The  Opinion  of  the  Court  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing, that  no  person  of  African  race,  descended  from  persons  who 
had  been  introduced  into  the  country  as  slaves,  could  be  a  citi- 
zen in  this  sense.  Though  there  are  passages  in  that  Opinion 
and  in  those  of  some  of  the  associate  Justices  which  may  appear 
to  lead  to  that  among  other  unexpressed  deductions. 

In  Mr.  Justice  McLean's  brief  examination  of  this  part  of 

*  Aj  wDl  be  further  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

'  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  in  maintaining  views  of  the  personal  extent  of  the  term  dif- 
ferent from  that  contained  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  seems  likewise  to  have  as- 
sumed that  the  word  citizen  refers  to  a  condition  of  civil  and  'political  privilese,  and 
that  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  meaning  wherever  used  in  the  Constitation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention,  the  reasoning  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Court 
and  in  those  of  the  Justices  who  most  fully  considered  this  question,  seems  to  have 
more  direct  bearing  on  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Constitntioo. 
It  will  therefore  be  more  particularlj  noted  herein,  when  considering  the  efleot  of  th« 
provisions  in  that  Article  upon  conditioiis  of  freedom  and  its  oppoaitea 
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the  case,  his  conclusion  on  this  point  seems  to  be  expressed  in 
the  following,  on  p.  531  of  the  Keport : — "  It  has  never  been 
held  necessary,  to  constitute  a  citizen  within  the  act  that  he 
should  have  the  qualifications  of  an  elector.  Females  and  mi- 
nors may  sue  in  the  Federal  Courts,  and  so  may  any  individual 
who  has  a  permanent  domicil  in  the  State  under  whose  laws  his 
rights  are  protected,  and  to  which  he  owes  allegiance.  Being 
bom  under  our  Constitution  and  laws,  no  naturalization  is  re- 
quired, as  one  of  foreign  birth,  to  make  him  a  citizen.  The 
most  general  and  appropriate  definition  of  the  term  citizen  is 
^^  a  freeman."  Being  a  fi*eeman  and  having  his  domicil  in  a 
State  difierent  from  that  of  the  defendant,  he  is  a  citizen  within 
the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  courts  of  the  Union  are  open  to 
him/" 

§  373.  The  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment is  thus  to  be  ascertained  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  That  of  the  judicial  power  in  each  of  the 
States  is  determined  not  only  by  its  own  several  Constitution 
but  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  defin- 
ing the  powers  of  such  several  State,  may  be  said  to  limit  the 
State  Governments  in  each  function  :  restraining  their  power 
over  the  relations  of  private  persons,  not  only  by  its  express 
prohibitions,  but  also  by  its  requisition  or  guarantee  of  a  repub- 
lican Government.  The  extent  of  this  guarantee  can  only  be 
determined  by  general  principles  of  public  law  ;  which,  how- 
ever, from  the  historical  character  of  public  law  in  every  coun- 
try, can,  in  this,  be  determined  only  from  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence in  the  British  empire  and  in  the  United  States. 

*  According  to  a  newspaper  report,  copied  IVom  the  Chicago  Press  of  Joly  15, 
1S57,  in  a  suit  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  by  a  colored  man  of  Illinois  against  a  citi- 
sen  of  Wisconsin,  the  defendant  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  averred 
that  the  plaintiff  was  a  person  of  color,  to  wit,  a  negro ;  but  the  demurrer  was  sustained 
by  Judge  McLean,  saying,  "  The  Constitution  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  1789  give 
jurisdiction  to  the  federal  courts  between  citizens  of  difierent  States.  In  the  sense 
Hied,  the  term  citizen  may  well  be  held  to  mean  free  man  who  has  a  permanent  domi- 
cil in  a  State,  being  subject  to  its  laws  in  acquiring  and  holding  property,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  in  the  distribution  of  his  estate  among  his  creditors  or  to  his  heirs 
at  IfiB  decease.  Such  a  man  is  a  citizen,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  sue,  as  I  think,  in 
the  federal  courts.  The  objection  has  never  been  made,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe, 
to  his  right  to  sue  in  this  court,  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  vote." 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

CONDITIONS  OF   FREEDOM   AND   BONDAGE  CONSIDERED  WITH   BSF- 

ERBNCE   TO  THE   PUBLIC   LAW   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. THl 

SUBJECT  CONTINUED. — OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OB  CLASSIFICA* 
TION  OF  PRIVATE  LAW,  AFFECTING  THOSE  CONDITIONS,  WHICH 
HAY  BE   HADE   UNDER   A   REFERENCE   TO  PUBLIC   LAW. 

§  374.  It  is  farther  necessary,  in  considering  the  connection 
of  freedom  and  its  opposites  with  the  public  law  of  the  Union, 
according  to  the  distinction  in  that  respect  which  was  made  in 
the  last  preceding  chapter,^  to  ascertain  the  extent  or  juris- 
diction of  all  civil  or  political  powers  within  the  dominion  of  the 
United  States.  The  extent  or  jurisdiction  of  sovereign  or  po- 
litical power,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  law  proceeding 
from  that  power,  is  either  territorial  (over  certain  territory  and 
persons  and  things  therein)  or  personal,  (over  persons  individu- 
ally, without  regard  to  the  territory  in  which  they  may  be 
found.) 

§  375.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  powers  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment is  various  ;  being  either,  for  certain  purposes,  over  all 
the  territorial  (geographical)  dominion  of  the  United  States, 
whether  States  or  Territories,  and  over  all  persons  within  that 
dominion,  whether  also  subject  to  a  State  dominion,  or  to  the 
powers  held  by  a  State,  or  not ;  or,  for  the  same  purposes  and 
others,  the  nature  of  each  of  which  will  be  hereinafter  considered, 
over  the  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  lands  which,though 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  are  not  included  geographically 

'  Ante,  §  859. 
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within  the  limits  of  a  State  dominioD,  or,  being  within  one,  are 
excepted  from  its  jurisdiction,  and  over  all  persons  and  things 
therein  exclusively.  Congress  has  certain  powers  of  legislation, 
some  granted  for  certain  purposes  in  absolute  terms,  as  specific 
grants  of  power,  and  without  mention  of  limits,  which  legisla- 
tion has  a  national  extent  or  jurisdiction  without  distinction  of 
persons  or  places  ;  and  some  granted  for  certain  districts  only, 
having  only  a  local  jurisdiction.  The  judgment  of  the  national 
judiciary  is  entitled  to  recognition  and  is  to  be  enforced  wher- 
ever the  laws  which  it  asserts  have  territorial  or  personal  juris- 
diction. The  executive  power  has  equal  recognition,  because 
its  action  accompanies  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws,  the  execution 
of  which  is  intrusted  to  it. 

§  376.  The  limits  of  the  several  States  within  which,  under 
the  Constitution,  they  or  the  people  of  each  are  to  possess  their 
separate  share  of  sovereign  powers,  have  been  determined 
as  to  some  by  the  recognition  of  their  ancient  colonial  bounda- 
ries, and  by  agreements  with  the  other  States,  or  with  the 
United  States  or  the  national  Government ;  and  as  to  others  by 
the  legislation  of  Congress  in  their  creation  under  the  Consti- 
tution.' The  territory  not  known  under  the  geographical  di- 
vision of  the  several  States  (not  being  occupied  by  a  people 
known  separately  in  the  public  law  of  the  country  as  possessing 
that  separate  share  of  sovereign  powers  which,  by  that  law,  is 
cognizable  only  in  the  people  of  a  State  of  the  United  States  as  a 
definite  political  person)  must  necessarily  be  under  the  exclusive 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  or  the  united  people  of  all 
the  States,  in  their  integral  and  national  possession  of  sovereign 
power.  For  the  several  States,  which  before  possessed  lands  lying 
beyond  their  present  State  limits,  have  conveyed  those  lands  with 
their  right  of  dominion  or  jurisdiction  to  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  single  State  can- 
not perform  those  acts  of  national  sovereignty  by  which  territory 
may  be  acquired  under  international  law.     The  nature  of  that 

*  Art  IV.  sect.  8.  **  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union ; 
but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State, 
nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  with- 
<mt  the  consent  of  the  legislatores  of  the  States  concerned,  as  weD  as  of  the  Congreti.** 
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power  which  may  be  exercised  over  this  teiritoiy  hf  the  United 
States,  through  their  constituted  instraments,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  natural  or  necessary  law  of  nations,'  as  applied  in 
public  law  to  the  action  or  mode  of  existence  of  soTereign  states ; 
or,  by  the  reception,  interpretation,  or  application  of  that  law 
by  the  United  States  or  by  the  national  OoTemment  as  their 
instrument ;  the  latter  being  controlled  in  that  respect  by  the 
Constituticm,  as  the  only  legislative  exposition  of  the  mode  in 
which  any  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  United  States  (i  e^ 
ci  the  people  of  the  United  States)  are  to  be  exercised.* 

§  377.  From  the  existence  of  this  divisi<m  of  sovereign  na- 
tional powers  to  create  law  between  the  Govenmient  of  the 
United  States  and  the  several  States,  which  has  been  set  forth 
in  the  last  preceding  chapter,  and  from  the  difference  in  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  thus  originating,  which  has 
been  above  considered,  a  distinction  may  be  made  in  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  the  United  States,  as  being  either  national  or 
local. 

The  national  municipal  law  of  the  United  States  thus  dis- 
tinguished is  that  which  originates  in  the  national  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States,  (people  of  the  United  States,)  and  which  has 
national  extent  and  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and  thingji 
within  the  domain  of  the  United  States,  whether  States,  or  ter- 
ritory not  organized  under  a  State  sovereignty. 

*  The  doctrine  of  tbe  Supr.  Court,  in  Dred  Scotf  t  cue,  19  Hov.  pp.  447,  449, 451, 
Opinion  of  Court,  and  cap.  3.  is  that  whether  tbe  power  of  Congress,  or  of  the  nrntional 
Govemraent.  over  the  Territories  is  derived  from  the  **  territoiy-cr-other-propeftj^ 
clanse,  (Art.  IV,  sec  3,)  or  is  a  neeeasarj  lesolt  of  the  existence  of  that  GoTemmeift 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  States  and  the  people  of  the  U.  S. — Congress  or  dkat  Goren- 
ment  is  not  sovereign  in  a  Territory  as  the  pecple  of  a  Stale  are  sotereyi  within  tht 
limits  of  that  State,  bnt  that  it  is,  Uke  a  State  GocermeiiC,  restricted  hj  the  law  firaai 
which  it  derives  its  existence,  and  that  there  are  clanses  in  tbe  ConsL  of  the  U.  S., 
which,  in  and  for  territofr.  hare  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  in  a  SCaii 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Benton,  m  his  Emaumaiim  of  thiscase.  holds  diat  the  Coostitotion  of  the  U.  S. 
does  not  have  anj  soch  effect  as  private  law  in  the  Territories ;  that  no  rights  of  private 
peisoos  *'  can  be  exercised  under  it  witbTut  an  act  of  Conzres-O  See  his  introdncteij 
note.  The  general  doctrine  of  the  Court  maj  be  admitted,  and  then  the  qnestiofi  ii^ 
whether  the  right  of  a  master  in  respect  to  a  slave  ^domiciled,  belore,  in  a  slave- hold- 
ing State)  is  a  ri^t  protected  bv  the  Constitution,  thus  operadi^  as  a  BiD  of  Righte 
and  as  private  law.  This  is  a  distinct  question,  and  on  this  Mr.  Beafeon*s  Evaniinatioa 
has  but  little  bearing.  His  whole  argument  bei^g  that  Congress  has  abaolvte 
Mnetod  pover  in  tiw  Territorietw 
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The  local  municipal  laws  of  the  United  States  are  those 
which  originate  in  the  separate  sovereign  power  held  by  the 
people  of  each  State,  or  in  the  powers  of  Congress,  for  local  pnr^ 
poses^  within  certcdn  limited  territory  ;  either  of  which  last  has 
only  local  or  limited  extent  and  jurisdiction  within  the  limits 
either  of  such  States  or  of  such  territory. 

§  378.  Although  this  distinction  in  the  municipal  law  is 
founded  upon  an  anterior  possession  of  sovereign  powers  proved 
or  evidenced  by  the  Constitution,*  yet,  since  the  Constitution  is 
also  itself  a  legislative  act,  and  has  universal  prevalence  and 
recognition  in  the  States  and  in  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  supreme  rule  of  positive  law  in  public  and 
private  relations,  so  far  as  it  can  be  applied  to  those  relations, 
it  must  form  a  part  of  one  of  these  divisions  of  municipal  law ; 
that  is,  the  national  municipal  law. 

§  379.  Since  the  legislative  or  juridical  exercise  of  sovereign 
power  can  have  no  independent  force  or  authority  beyond  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  state  or  political  body  holding  that 
power,'  the  local  laws  of  the  several  States  cannot  have  any  in- 
dependent extension  or  authority  in  the  territory  of  another 
State  of  the  Union,  or  in  any  local  jurisdiction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  nor  can  the  local  laws  of  districts, 
under  the  several  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  have  any  such  independent  extension  and  authority  in 
the  territory  of  any  State  of  the  Union,  or  of  any  other  several 
jurisdiction  under  that  Government. 

§  380.  Though  all  positive  law  must  be  considered  as  oper- 
ative within  certain  geographical  limits,  because  always  deriving 
its  authority  and  coercive  power  from  some  organized  political 
personality  confined  to  certain  limits  by  the  natural  or  neces- 
sary law  of  nations,  yet  persons  are  always  the  objects  of  that 
law,  and  the  relations  of  persons  to  each  other  and  to  things  are 
its  eflfects.^  Laws  may  not  only  be  distinguished  from  other 
laws  as  operating  within  various  jurisdictions,  but  also  as  having 
different  persons  for  their  object,  and  may  be  distinguished  ac- 

>  Ante,  i  381.  >  Ante,  §  68.  *  Ante,  {  21. 
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ooiding  to  the  differences  which  they  create  between  the  persons 
upon  whom  they  operate,  as  well  as  by  their  territorial  juris- 
dictions ;  that  is,  they  may  be  considered  in  respect  to  their 
personal  jurisdiction  or  as  personal  laws.'  This  distinction  may 
also  be  made  in  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  8tatea 

The  laws  created  by  the  exercise  of  any  sovereign  national 
powers,  held  by  any  state  or  pohtical  body  to  have  effect  within 
certain  territorial  limits,  may,  or  rather  must,  operate  differently 
upon  different  persons  within  that  territorial  jurisdiction.  The 
laws,  proceeding  from  these  sovereign  powers,  themselves  deter- 
mine, to  a  certain  degree,  their  own  different  effect  upon  different 
persons.  But  there  are  certain  general  principles  connected 
with  the  nature  of  sovereign  power,  or  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  held  by  states  and  nations,  which,  in  every  jurisdic- 
tion, indicate  a  difference  in  the  application  of  local  laws  to  per- 
sons within  that  jurisdiction.' 

§  381.  It  was  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  that  firom  the 
existence  of  separate  possessors  of  sovereign  legislative  power, 
as  public  bodies  or  polities,  having  different  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, and  from  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  society  and 
intercourse,  they  may,  as  separate  polities,  sustain  relations 
towards  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  that  power.  And  from 
this  necessity,  incident  to  their  existence,  and  from  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  some  relations  of  persons  to  other  persons,  and 
some  rights  of  action  arising  out  of  them,  which  cannot,  under 
all  circumstances,  be  maintained,  as  legal  rights,  by  the  distinct 
authority  of  any  single  possessor  of  that  sovereign  power,  those 
maxims,  or  rules  of  action  originate,  which  are  called  "  inter- 
national law.** ' 

It  is  a  circumstance  incident  to  the  nature  of  sovereign  na- 
tional power,  and  its  distribution  between  v^trious  possessore, 
having,  according  to  the  mode  of  their  existence,  jurisdiction 
within  certain  territorial  limits,  that  persons  within  that  juris- 
diction, or  within  those  limits,  may  be  distinguished  as  either 
native  or  alien  subjects.     The  recognition  of  persons  as  aliens  is 

>  AiUt,  {§  26,  27.  *  Anle,  %  53.  '  Ante,  §  10. 
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the  recognition^  by  tlie  soyereign  source  of  municipal  law  in  that 
jurisdiction^  of  an  international  relation.  The  law  which  affects 
the  condition  of  the  alien  is  the  international  law  and  the  muni- 
cipal (national)  law  taken  together  ;  because  the  recognition  of 
a  person  as  alien^  and  the  discrimination  of  that  municipal 
(national)  law  which  shall  be  allowed  to  determine  his  relations 
and  rights,  (either  that  of  his  domicil  or  that  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  he  is  an  alien,)  is  itself  international  law ;  or,  what  is 
to  say  the  same  thing  in  different  words,  that  discrimination  is 
judicially  made,  in  the  jurisdictions  whose  tribunals  have  per- 
sonal control  over  the  alien,  according  to  principles  which,  from 
their  application,  are  called  a  law  between  nattonSy  or  inter- 
national law  ;  though  they  rest,  for  their  legal  authority  and  coer- 
cive force  within  any  jurisdiction,  on  the  sovereign  power  which 
is  therein  the  source  of  municipal  (internal)  law.' 

§  382.  This  international  relation  between  the  possessors  of 
sovereign  national  power  and  this  recognition  of  persons  in  an 
international  relation,  may  exist  in  reference  to  any  one  or  more 
of  the  modes  in  which  that  power  can  be  exercised.  It 
may,  therefore,  exist  between  political  bodies  which,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  can  exercise  sovereign 
national  power  in  some  of  its  forms  only.  Or,  which  is  to  state 
the  same  idea  in  different  words,  the  sum  of  sovereign  national 
power  held  by  any  one  nation  may  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  various  powers,  all,  or  some  only,  of  which  may  be  exercised 
by  any  specified  political  bodies  or  persons ;  and  this  inter- 
national relation  may  exist  between  any  such  political  bodies 
and  any  other  such,  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
80  held  by  them  ;  provided  the  powers,  so  held,  are  held  and  ex- 
ercised, as  sovereign,  or  independently  of  all  exterior  authority. 

§  383.  It  being  a  basal  principle  of  the  public  municipal 
law  of  the  United  States,  which  is  proved  by  the  written  Con- 
stitution, as  the  evidence  of  a  pre-existing  fact,  that  the  sum  of 
sovereign  national  power  is  divided  between  the  national  Govern- 
ment and  the  several  States,  and  that  the  powers  held  by  the 

'  Ante^  a  58»  54. 
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cording  to  tlie  differences  which  they  create  between  the  persons 
upon  whom  they  operate,  as  well  as  by  their  territorial  juris- 
dictions ;  that  is,  they  may  be  considered  in  respect  to  their 
personal  jurisdiction  or  as  personal  laws.'  This  distinction  may 
also  be  made  in  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  Statea 

The  laws  created  by  the  exercise  of  any  sovereign  national 
powers,  held  by  any  state  or  political  body  to  have  effect  within 
certain  territorial  limits,  may,  or  rather  must,  operate  differently 
upon  different  persons  within  that  territorial  jurisdiction.  The 
laws,  proceeding  from  these  sovereign  powers,  themselves  deter- 
mine, to  a  certain  degree,  their  own  different  effect  upon  different 
persons.  But  there  are  certain  general  principles  connected 
with  the  nature  of  sovereign  power,  or  the  conditions  tinder 
which  it  is  held  by  states  and  nations,  which,  in  every  jurisdic- 
tion, indicate  a  difference  in  the  application  of  local  laws  to  per- 
sons within  that  jurisdiction.* 

§  381.  It  was  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  that  from  the 
existence  of  separate  possessors  of  sovereign  legislative  power, 
as  public  bodies  or  polities,  having  different  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, and  from  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  society  and 
intercourse,  they  may,  as  separate  polities,  sustain  relations 
towards  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  that  power.  And  from 
this  necessity,  incident  to  their  existence,  and  from  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  some  relations  of  persons  to  other  persons,  and 
some  rights  of  action  arising  out  of  them,  which  cannot,  tmder 
all  circumstances,  be  maintained,  as  legal  rights,  by  the  distinct 
authority  of  any  single  possessor  of  that  sovereign  power,  those 
maxims,  or  rules  of  action  originate,  which  are  called  "  inter- 
national law.**  * 

It  is  a  circumstance  incident  to  the  nature  of  sovereign  na- 
tional power,  and  its  distribution  between  v/irious  possessors, 
having,  according  to  the  mode  of  their  existence,  jurisdiction 
within  certain  territorial  limits,  that  persons  within  that  juris- 
diction, or  within  those  limits,  may  be  distinguished  as  either 
native  or  alien  subjects.     The  recognition  of  persons  as  aliens  is 

'Ante,  §§  26,  27.  •  Afde,  §  63.  •  Ante,  §  10. 
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the  recognition,  by  the  sovereign  source  of  municipal  law  in  that 
jurisdiction,  of  an  international  relation.  The  law  which  affects 
the  condition  of  the  alien  is  the  international  law  and  the  muni- 
cipal (national)  law  taken  together  ;  because  the  recognition  of 
a  person  as  alien,  and  the  discrimination  of  that  municipal 
(national)  law  which  shall  be  allowed  to  determine  his  relations 
and  rights,  (either  that  of  his  domicil  or  that  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  he  is  an  alien,)  is  itself  international  law ;  or,  what  is 
to  say  the  same  thing  in  different  words,  that  discrimination  is 
judicially  made,  in  the  jurisdictions  whose  tribunals  have  per- 
sonal control  over  the  alien,  according  to  principles  which,  from 
their  application,  are  called  a  law  between  nationSy  or  inter- 
national law  ;  though  they  rest,  for  their  legal  authority  and  coer- 
cive force  within  any  jurisdiction,  on  the  sovereign  power  which 
is  therein  the  source  of  municipal  (internal)  law.' 

§  382.  This  international  relation  between  the  possessors  of 
sovereign  national  power  and  this  recognition  of  persons  in  an 
international  relation,  may  exist  in  reference  to  any  one  or  more 
of  the  modes  in  which  that  power  can  be  exercised.  It 
may,  therefore,  exist  between  political  bodies  which,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  can  exercise  sovereign 
national  power  in  some  of  its  forms  only.  Or,  which  is  to  state 
the  same  idea  in  different  words,  the  sum  of  sovereign  national 
power  held  by  any  one  nation  may  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  various  powers,  all,  or  some  only,  of  which  may  be  exercised 
by  any  specified  political  bodies  or  persons ;  and  this  inter- 
national relation  may  exist  between  any  such  political  bodies 
and  any  other  such,  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
so  held  by  them  ;  provided  the  powers,  so  held,  are  held  and  ex- 
ercised, as  sovereign,  or  independently  of  all  exterior  authority. 

§  383.  It  being  a  basal  principle  of  the  public  municipal 
law  of  the  United  States,  which  is  proved  by  the  written  Con- 
stitution, as  the  evidence  of  a  pre-existing  fact,  that  the  sum  of 
sovereign  national  power  is  divided  between  the  national  Govern- 
ment and  the  several  States,  and  that  the  powers  held  by  the 

«  Antty  §§  58»  54. 
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several  States  are  sovereign  in  their  nature  and  mode  of  exer- 
cise, by  each  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  they  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  sovereign  and  independent  nationalities  having  full  right 
to  establish  laws  for  their  own  domain  by  the  exercise  of  those 
powers.' 

§  384.  This  division  and  distribution  of  sovereign  power  in 
the  United  States  and  the  distinction  of  municipal  laws  having 
a  variety  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  necessitates  a  distinction  of 
persons  as  native  or  alien  subjects  of  these  various  -jurisdictions. 

The  native  inhabitant  of  any  one  of  the  States  is  also,  of 
necessity,  subject  to  the  national  powers  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  But^though,  in  this  sense,  a  native 
of  the  United  States  and  subject  as  such  to  the  authority  of  the 
national  Government,  he  would,  in  every  other  State,  be  still  an 
alien  in  respect  to  the  powers  exclusively  vested  in  such  other 
State  and  the  local  law  proceeding  from  those  powers. 

Also,  since  the. national  authority,  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  extends  everywhere  throughout  the 
dominion  of  the  States,  he  who  by  birth  is  an  alien  to  that  na- 
tional jurisdiction,  would  be  also  such  in  regard  to  any  State  in 
the  Union. 


'  Buckner  v.  Finley,  2  Peters,  590.  "  For  all  national  purposes  embraced  bj  tiie 
federal  Constitution^  tiie  States,  and  the  citizens  thereof  are  one,  united  under  diA 
same  sovereign  authority,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws.  In  other  respects  the 
States  are  necessarily  foreign  to  and  independent  of  each  other.  Their  constitntiaDf 
and  forms  of  government  being,  though  republican,  altogether  different,  tA  are  their  laws 
and  institutions.*'  See  also.  Warder  v,  Arrel,  2  Wash.  298,  (Court  of  Appeals  of  Yii^ 
ginia,)  Washington,  J.,  in  Lonsdale  v.  Brown,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  p.  154,  after  speaking  of  the 
political  nature  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland  says,  **  How  different  is 
the  union  of  these  States.  They  are,  in  their  separate  political  capacities,  sovereign 
and  independent  of  each  other,  except  so  far  as  they  have  united  for  their  commoo 
defence,  and  for  national  purposes.  They  have  each  a  Constitution  and  form  of  goT- 
emment,  with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  As  to  matters  of  national  conoern, 
they  form  one  government,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  may  be  emphatically 
denominated  one  people.  In  all  other  respects,  they  are  as  distinct  as  different  forms 
of  government  and  different  laws  can  render  them.  It  is  true  that  the  citizens  of  each 
State  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  every  other  State ; 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  in  relation  to  fugitives  from  justice  and  from  ser- 
vice, is  limited ;  and  that  each  State  is  bound  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  th« 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  sister  States.  But  these  privileges 
and  disabilities  ore  mere  creatures  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  quite  fair  to  argue, 
that  the  framers  of  that  instrument  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  them  by  express 
provisions." 

Descriptions  like  the  above  will  have  a  variety  of  significance,  according  to  the 
political  theories  of  the  reader  and  the  ^aker. 
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Under  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  the  United  States^ 
there  may  therefore  be  aliens  to  the  whole  Union,  who,  in  the 
view  of  designating  them  by  brief  terms  of  description,  may  be 
termed  foreign  aliens,  and  aliens  to  a  State  only,  who  may  be 
termed  domestic  aliens — a  distinction  similar  to  that  existing 
during  the  colonial  period  between  aliens  to  the  empire  and 
aliens  to  a  colony  ;*  and  the  several  States  of  the  Union  may 
sustain,  as  distinct  polities,  an  international  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  other  possessors  of  supreme  national  power  ;  and 
the  maxims,  or  rules  of  action  constituting  international  law^ 
are  applicable  to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  powers  held  by 
them. 

§  385.  The  maxims  of  international  law,  public  and  private, 
applied  to  the  relations  of  the  several  States  toward  each  other, 
constitute,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  national  municipal  law  of  the 
United  States.  The  propriety  of  considering  any  law  as  being 
international,  and  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  national  mu- 
nicipal law,  (law  limited  to  the  territorial  extent  of  the  United 
States,)  arising  from  the  fact,  that  the  several  States  do  possess 
independent  and  sovereign  powers,  and  that  the  possession  or 
distribution  of  those  powers,  is  determined  by  the  Constitution  ; 
which  is  itself  national  municipal  law. 

§  386.  From  the  nature  of  the  political  bodies  or  persons 
upon  which  it  operates,  international  law  is  law  only  in  an  im- 
perfect sense,  for  such  bodies  or  persons  ;  and,  in  its  effect  upon 
the  rights  and  relations  of  private  persons,  that  is,  when  it  be- 
comes private  international  law,  it  has  the  force  and  authority 
of  law  in  the  strict  sense  only  by  being  enforced  by  the  source 
of  that  municipal  (internal)  law,  whose  application  to  persons 
it  is  said  to  limit.' 

In  a  state  or  nation  wherein  the  sum  of  national  state  power^ 
or  the  entire  sovereignty,  is  concentrated  in  one  political  unity, 
and  in  which,  of  course,  all  municipal  law  proceeds  from  one 
and  the  same  source,  the  modification  of  every  part  of  that  law 
in  reference  to  aliens,  (which  modification  is  the  private  inter- 

'  AnU,  §  231.  >  Anie,  §§  11,  12,  62. 
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or  as  international  law,  are  necessarily  the  same,  or  have  the 
same  legal  force  within  the  jurisdiction  of  eyery  possessor  of 
sovereign  power.     But  the  actual  application  or  modification  of 
the  municipal  laws  of  any  one  jurisdiction,  when  applied  to  the 
relations  of  aliens,  is  itself  private  international  law,  (from  the 
character  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applies,  which  character  is 
fixed  hy  the  maxims  last  ahove  spoken  of,)  in  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  it  takes  place.     And  since  that  application  or  modifi- 
cation depends,  within  any  independent  jurisdiction,  upon  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  source  of  the  municipal  law  for  that  juris- 
diction, and  may  he  different  in  jurisdictions  under  separate 
sovereigns,  therefore  this  portion  of  international  law  may  he 
said  to  vary  under  different  sources  of  municipal  law.     And,  in 
being  identified  in  authority  with  the  municipal  law,  it  may 
truly  be  considered  as  a  part  of  that  law  ;  though  it  arises  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  separate  possessors  of  sovereign  power 
existing  under  necessary  conditions,  and  that  there  are  actions 
and  relations  of  persons  which  cannot  continuously  exist  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  any  one  possessor  of  that  power,  and 
which  therefore  have  an  international  character.'    Now  since 
the  several   States  have  separate  jurisdictions  or  domain,  in 
which  they  have  sovereign  powers  to  determine  the  relations  of 
private  persons  therein,  they  may  have  a  different  practice  in 
the  application  of  their  municipal  laws  to  aliens.     Or,  it  may> 
be  said,  their  municipal  laws  may  differ  in  their  recognition  of 
the  relations  of  aliens  derived  from  other  laws.     Hence  a  por- 
tion of  the  private  international  law  may  not  only  be  different 
in  the  different  States,  but  must  be  classed  with  local  and  not 
with  national  law. 

§  389.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  being  the 
supreme  public  law  and  the  evidence  both  of  the  location  of 
sovereign  powers  and  of  their  extent  and  limitation  in  respect 
to  private  persons  as  well  as  to  territory,  takes  effect  on  the 
persons,  above  described  as  aliens,  by  determining  the  sources 
(political  persons)  from  whom  the  private  international  law, 
above  defined,  shall  proceed. 

*  AnU,  §  10. 
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The  Constitution  might  contain  provisions  directly  establish- 
ing the  absolute  or  the  relative  rights  of  aliens  of  either  of  the 
classes  before  described^  i  e.,  either  foreign  aliens  or  domestic 
aliens,  and  limiting  to  that  extent  the  powers  of  the  national 
Government  or  those  of  the  several  States  to  a£fect  the 
legal  condition  of  such  persons.  Such  provisions  in  their  source 
and  origin  would  be  identified  with  the  national  municipal  law  ; 
though  being  founded  on  a  recognition  of  persons  as  aliens,  they 
might  be  called  a  part  of  the  private  international  law.  In 
whatever  degree  such  provisions  might  recognize  private  per- 
sons as  foreign  citizens  or  subjects — that  is,  persons  within  the 
dominion  of  the  United  States,  not  only  alien  to  the  United 
States,  but  sustaining  relations  to  foreign  states  or  nations — 
they  would  be  nothing  more,  as  a  laWj  (rule  of  action),  for  the 
nation^  than  the  voluntary  reception  of  a  rule  of  international 
duty  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  and  alterable  at  its 
will. 

So  far  as  such  provisions  might  limit  the  application  of  State 
laws  to  persons  who  are  aliens,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  in  re- 
spect to  State  jurisdictions,  they  would  have  an  international 
effect  or  character  by  distinguishing  those  persons  from  native  or 
domiciled  subjects  of  those  States.  But,  being  law  throughout 
the  United  States,  independently  of  the  will  of  the  single 
States,  as  distinct  poh'tical  communities,  the  extent  or  personal 
jurisdiction  of  whose  laws  they  would  control,  they  would  be 
law  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  national  municipal  law — 
operating  on  all  persons  within  the  United  States,  irrespectively 
of  the  will  of  the  several  sources  of  local  municipal  law,  and 
therefore  not  international  law  between  the  States  or  for  the 
States,  in  that  imperfect  sense  of  the  term  in  which  interna- 
tional law  prevails  among  independent  nationalities.' 

§  390.  Among  the  necensary  incidents  of  the  existence  of 
sovereign  nations  or  states  is  the  fact  or  axiom,  (natural  or  ne- 
cessary law  of  nations,)  that  aliens,  under  any  system  of  muni- 
cipal law,  may  acquire  within  its  jurisdiction,  the  character  of 


«  Ante,  §§  10,  11,  12. 
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natire  bom  inhalntaiitSy  bj  Tohintaiily  abandoniiig  thooe  rel»- 
tkms  which  they  held  under  internatkyiial  hiw,  snd,  with  the 
consent  of  the  soveieign  power  l^idating  within  that  national 
jurisdiction,  passing  under  the  exclusiye  ccmtrol  of  its  municipal 
(internal)  law. 

This  incident  of  the  extent  or  operaticm  of  municipal  (na- 
tional) law  may  be  considered  with  reference  either  to  foreign  or 
to  domestic  aliens. 

§  391.  Since  within  any  SUte  of  the  United  States  tho 
municipal  (internal)  law  proceeds  fiom  two  sources,  the  foreign 
alien  might  acquire  the  relations  of  a  native  bom  citizen  under 
each  source  of  that  law.  But  in  that  case,  the  changes  of  the 
character  of  an  alien  for  that  of  a  native  inhalntant,  in  regaid 
to  each  source  of  that  law,  would  not  necessarily  be  simulta- 
neous or  have  any  necessary  connection.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  division  of  sovereign  powers  between  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  national  Government,  nor  in  the  &ct  that 
the  powers  held  by  each  must  be  taken  together  in  order  to 
form  the  sum  of  sovereign  national  power,  to  prevent  the  States 
from  granting,  each  vrithin  its  own  territory,  to  an  alien  resi- 
dent any  civil  (social)  or  political  rights  within  the  scope  of  the 
relations  determined  by  their  separate  share  ci  sovereignty. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  prevent  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  granting,  within  the  several  States,  to 
foreign  aliens,  the  civil  or  political  privileges  of  a  native  of  the 
United  States  in  relations  established  under  the  supreme 
powers  held  by  itself.  But,  from  the  sovereign  and  separate 
nature  of  the  powers  held  by  each,  neither,  without  special  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitution  to  that  effect,  could  alter  the  pei^ 
sonal  relations  of  alienn  towards  the  powers  held  by  the  other ; 
even  while  having  territorial  jurisdiction  over  them,  nor  give  to 
them,  in  all  respects,  the  character  of  its  own  native  bom  sub- 
jects ;  who,  by  birth,  are  equally  native  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
State  and  to  that  of  the  United  States.  And,  regarding  liberty 
as  consisting  in  the  possession  of  rights  under  some  possessor 
of  sovereign  power — neither  could  confer  upon  such  alien  liberty 
in  legal  relations  determined  by  the  powers  belonging  to  the  other. 
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Still  less  could  a  State,  without  agreement^  give  to  a  foreign 
alien  the  rights  of  a  native  bom  inhabitant  before  the  local 
municipal  law  proceeding  from  the  separate  share  of  power  be- 
longing to  another  State. 

§  392.  Although,  upon  his  removal  into  another  State  of  the 
Union,  the  relations  of  the  native  inhabitant  of  any  one  State 
would  remain  unchanged,  under  the  national  municipal  law,  he 
would  still,  as  before  said,  be  an  alien  in  such  latter  State  to  the 
local  law.  A  State  might  receive  such  persons — domestic  aliens 
— into  the  condition  of  its  natural  "bom  subjects.  But  this  would 
depend  upon  its  own  will  and  election — its  own  view  of  the 
force  of  international  law,  as  law  in  the  imperfect  sense, — ^un- 
less the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  contain  pro- 
visions regulating  such  change  of  alienage  in  the  case  of  those 
persons,  and  have,  in  this  respect,  international  or  guo^i-inter- 
national  effect  between  the  several  States,  with  the  authority 
and  eoctefid  of  national  municipal  law. 

§  393.  When  the  relations  or  rights  and  obligations  of  aliens 
to  the  United  States  (foreign  aliens)  are  to  be  determined,  as  a 
topic  of  international  law,  it  is  first  to  be  inquired, — whether 
any  and  what  rights  or  relations  are  determined  for  them  by  the 
Constitution,  as  a  law  affecting  the  rights  of  private  persons,  or 
as  private  law  ? 

Next :  What  are  the  relations  and  rights  of  persons  fitUing 
within  the  sphere  of  the  national  Government,  and  what  relations 
are  subject  to  the  remainder  of  power  vested  in  the  several 
States  ? 

And  lastly  :  What  is  the  actual  application  by  the  State,  or 
by  the  national  Government,  on  either  hand,  of  its  municipal 
(internal)  laws  to  aliens  ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  its  accep- 
tation of  the  private  international  law  applying  to  such  aliens. 

§  394.  When  the  relations  or  rights  and  obligations  of  do- 
mestic aliens  are  to  be  determined,  it  must  first  be  inquired 
how  &r  they  are  fixed  by  that  national  municipal  law  which 
applies  to  such  persons  simply  as  native  orilomiciled  inhabitants 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  power  ;  so  that,  whether 
the  person  be  domiciled  or  alien  in  respect  to  such  State,  they 
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contmae  the  same  in  ereiy  State  ;  and  whether  that  nationaJ 
law  restiains  the  penonal  application  to  them  as  aliens  of  the 
local  laws  of  the  State  in  which  thej  appear  as  aliens,  L  e^ 
whether  it  has  a  jvaM-intematioDal  effect  in  determining  those 
ri^ts ;  the  national  municipal  law  heing  herein  r^arded  hoth 
as  a  territorial  and  municipal  (internal)  law,  and  also  as  a  per- 
soQid  and  international  law. 

According  to  what  has  heen  hefore  said,  this  law  is  to  he 
found  in  the  Constitution  operating  as  private  laWy  and  in  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  under  the  constitutional  grant  of  power 
to  legislate  for  the  entire  domain  of  the  United  States. 

§  395.  This,  as  a  law  affecting  relations  of  private  persons^ 
is  always  private  law.  But  it  inaj  also  have,  more  or  less  de« 
cidedly,  in  many  respects  (in  reference  to  many  relations),  the 
marks  of  public  law,  law  operating  on  puhlic  or  political  perr 
sons,  in  controlling  or  limiting  the  action  of  the  local  juridical 
power  of  the  State  in  reference  to  such  alien  persons  ;  either  by 
acting  immediately  on  those  persons,  and  directly  determining 
their  relations  to  other  persons,  (in  which  case  it  is  private  law,) 
or  by  first  acting  on  the  State  as  a  political  person,  and  deter- 
mining its  action  in  reference  to  such  aliens  ;  in  which  latter 
case  the  national  law  having  international  effect  is  rather  public 
law  causing  the  States  to  act  on  private  persons  :  and  the  States, 
in  their  political  capacity,  are  then  to  be  regarded  as  the  real 
subjects  of  the  rule.  Whether  there  can  be  in  the  Constitution 
any  law,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  having  such  effect  or 
operation,  may  well  be  doubted.  But  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  law  in  certain  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
has  in  some  decisions  been  assumed,  as  a  ground  of  a  l^isla- 
tive  power  in  Congress  in  reference  to  those  provisions. 

§  396.  If  there  are  relations  or  rights  and  obligations  of  do- 
mestic aliens  which  are  left  undetermined  by  the  national  mu- 
nicipal law,  having  this  gt^di-intemational  effect,  it  is  then  to 
be  inquired — ^what  has  been  the  actual  application  of  the  local 
municipal  law  of  the  various  States,  to  such  persons,  by  the 
States,  individually  or  severally  ?  Or, — in  another  form  of  ex- 
pression, according  to  the  definition  of  international  law  before 
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given — ^what  is  the  private  international  law  in  tlie  several 
States  applying  to  such  persons  : — ^that  law  whicli  is  denominat- 
ed ifUemcUional  from  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 
applies ;  but  which  is  law,  in  the  strict  sense,  only  because 
identified  in  authority  with  the  local  munioipal  law  of  each 
State. 

§  397.  Smce  the  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  &c.^ 
have  not  the  political  nature  of  a  State  of  the  Union,  not  being 
inhabited  by  a  people  historically  known  as  the  people  of  a 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  totality  of  supreme  po¥^r  over 
those  Territories,  &c.,  and  the  inhabitants,  or  the  sum  of  all  the 
powers  of  a  national  sovereignty,  (which  of  necessity,  by  the 
natural  or  necessary  law  of  nations,  must  be  held  by  or  invest- 
ed in  some  political  person  or  persons,)  can  be  vested  solely  in 
the  nation, — ^the  people  of  the  United  States, — the  only  other 
possessor  of  sovereign  power  recogniaed  by  the  Constitution — 
the  evidence  of  the  possession  of  sovereign  power.'  Therefore 
the  exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  of  a  national  sovereignty  over 
those  Territories,  &c.,  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  Consti- 
tution, operating  as  a  public  rule  of  action,  which  can  be  the 
only  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  authority  possessed 
by  the  United  States  as  one  nation.* 

If  that  residue  of  sovereign  powers  which,  within  the  limits 
of  the  several  States,  is  held  by  the  people  of  each  is,  within  the 
Territories,  &c.,  of  the  United  States,  held  (by  delegation,  for  the 
United  States,  or  the  people  of  the  United  States)  by  the  na- 
tional Government  or  by  Congress,  then  those  Territories,  &c., 
may  be  considered  as  being  in  the  relative  condition  of  a  State 
of  the  Union  in  reference  to  laws  proceeding  from  the  (residu- 
ary*) class  of  powers,  so  held  by  the  national  Government  or  by 
Congress.     These  several  jurisdictions,  though  not  governed  un- 

>  Ante,  §  846. 

•  Ante,  §  876. 

*  That  is,  powers  of  the  same  kind  as  that  class  of  powers  which,  in  and  for  the 
States,  are  held  by  the  people  of  the  State  severally,  and  called  *'  residuary  **  or  **  re- 
ienred  **  powers,  in  distinction  from  those  ''  granted  **  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  National  Government  Johnson,  J.,  in  Am.  and  Ocean  Ins.  Cos.  r.  Canter,  1 
Peters*,  546;  **  In  legislating  for  them,  [the  territories,]  Congress  exercises  the  com- 
bined  powers  of  the  general  and  of  a  State  Government.'' 
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der  tbe  political  organizatioii  known  in  the  poblic  mmncipal  law 
<rftlie  United  States  as  a  State  of  tlie  United  States,  maj  have, 
or  be  mider,  a  local  mnnidpal  law,  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time,  also,  like  a  State  of  the  United  States^  under  the  nadonal 
mmiicipal  law  which,  as  piiyate  law,  has  equal  extent  throng^ 
ont  the  whole  dominion  of  the  United  States.  And  that  local 
jnnnicipal  law  wQl  be,  like  the  local  law  of  the  oiganised  States, 
divisible,  accotding  to  the  domicQ  or  alienage  of  the  penons  to 
whom  it  may  be  applicable,  into  municipal  (intefnal)  and  inter- 
national law. 

Whether  those  provisions  of  the  national  mmiicipal  law 
which  have  the  effect  or  character  of  international  or  quasir 
international  law  (public  and  private)  will  also  have  the  same 
effect  in  respect  to  the  Territories,  &c.,  which  they  have  in  re- 
spect to  the  organized  States,  will  depend  upon  the  proper  con- 
struction of  those  provisions,  and  the  proper  interpretation  cf 
the  terms  in  which  that  law  may  be  expressed  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

§  398.  The  distinction  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  into 
laws  which  are  either  national  or  local  in  their  extent,  which 
distinction  is  founded  upon  the  political  character  and  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  power  from  which  they  proceed  is,  as 
has  been  shown,  ^  the  most  obvious  basis  for  an  analytical  distii- 
bution  of  the  various  laws  which  may  affect  the  condition  of  pri- 
vate persons.  Each  of  these  two  parts  would  then  again  be  di- 
visible, in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  persons  on  whom  it 
might  operate,  into  mtmicipal  (internal)  and  international  law. 
The  two  branches  of  international  law  which  would  thus  be 
made,  might  each  again  be  divided  with  reference  to  the  specific 
character  (in  respect  to  domicil)  of  the  alien  persons  to  whom  it 
applied,  into  that  law  which  determines  the  relations  of  "  do- 
mestic''  aliens  and  that  which  determines  the  relations  of 
"  foreign  "  aliens,  as  those  classes  of  persons  have  herein  before 
been  distinguished.*  But — from  the  mode  in  which  a  part  of 
the  private  international  law  of  any  country  is  Judicially  ascer- 
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tamed,  viz.,  by  distinguisliing  certain  principles  of  the  municipal 
(internal)  law  as  having  or  as  not  having  universal  personal 
extent  or  application,  and  from  the  fact  that  those  rules  which 
determine  the  international  relations  of  the  States,  or  their  in- 
habitants, towards  each  other  have  also  (in  being  the  law  of  one 
country  or  nation)  the  character  of  municipal  (internal)  law — it 
will  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  natural  and  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  not  first  thus  to 
distinguish  them,  according  to  their  political  character  or  au- 
thority, into  national  and  local ;  but,  according  to  their  kind, 
quality,  or  effect,  and  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  apply,  into  municipcU  (internal)  and  international  law ; 
and  afterwards  to  subdivide  each  of  these  with  reference  to  its 
various  sources  and  territorial  jurisdiction. 

§  399.  With  reference  to  the  foregoing  considerations  of  the 
operation  of  the  public  law  of  the  United  States,  both  in  deter- 
mining the  sources  of  legislation  and  in  having  itself  effect 
upon  the  relations  of  private  persons,  the  private  law  of  the 
United  States  may  be  classed  according  to  its  extent  or  jurisdic- 
tion over  territory  and  persons  as  either  municipal  (internal)  or  i 
intemaiionai  law. 

§  400.  The  private  municipal  (internal)  law,  may  be 
divided,  in  respect  to  its  source  and  extent  over  territory,  into 

1.  National  municipal  (internal)  law, — contained  in  the 
Constitution  or  proceeding  from  the  general  legislative  powers 
of  Congress,  having  national  operation  and  effect  throughout  the 
dominion  of  the  United  States,  whether  States  or  Territories,  &c. 

2.  Local  municipal  (internal)  laws, — proceeding  from  the 
powers  reserved  to  the  States,  or  from  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress over  the  Territories,  &c.,  and  having  operation  or  effect 
therein  only. 

§  401.  The  private  international  law  of  the  United  States 
may  be  divided  according  to  the  persons  upon  whom  it  operates, 
or  in  reference  to  whom  it  exists — as  either  : 

1.  International  law  applied  to  domestic  aliens — those  who, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  are  alien  to  it,  but  not  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  Government :  which  part  may,  in 
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distiiictioii  fiom  the  other,  he  denominated  the  dame^e  inUr^ 
national  kw  of  the  United  States. 

2.  International  law  applied  to  foreign  {dien9 — ^thoae  who 
are  at  the  same  time  aliens  to  the  jarisdiction  of  the  national 
GoYemmenty  and  to  that  of  any  State  in  which  they  may  enter. 

§  402.  The  first  of  the  ahove  named  divisions  of  international 
law — domestic  international  law — ^may  again  he  divided  in 
reference  to  its  source  and  authority  into : 

1.  That  law  which,  though  international,  hy  the  character 
of  the  persons  to  whom  it  appli^  is  identified  in  its  source  and 
authority  with  the  national  municipal  (internal)  law,  and  whidi 
therefore,  if  acting  on  private  persons,  is  law  in  the  strict  sense, 
independently  of  the  will  of  the  several  States  in  which  it  oper- 
ates ;  which  division,  in  distinction  from  the  second,  may  he 
properly  denominated  giMMt-intemational  law.  This  law  is 
fimnd  either : 

a.  In  the  Constitution  itself  operating  as  private  law  ;  or, 

b.  In  the  legislation  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution. 

2.  That  which,  though  international  by  the  character  of  the 
persons  to  whom  it  applies,  is  identified  in  its  authority  with 
some  local  municipal  (State)  law  ;  and  which,  if  distinguished 
from  the  last  in  its  origin,  source,  or  authority,  is  not  law  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word. 

§  403.  The  second  of  the  above  principal  divisions  of  the 
international  law,  viz.,  that  applying  to  foreign  aliens,  may  also 
be  subdivided  into  two  parts,  according  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  municipal  law  in  reference  to  which  the  person  is  consid- 
ered an  alien. 

1.  That  law  which  determines  the  relations  of  foreign  aliens 
in  reference  to  the  national  municipal  law.  This,  though  inter- 
national from  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applies, 
will  be  a  law  in  the  imperfect  sense  only  for  the  power  ftom 
which  the  national  municipal  law  proceeds,  and  in  legal  authori- 
ty is  identified  with  that  law. 

2.  That  law  which  determines  the  relations  of  foreign  aliens 
in  reference  to  the  local  municipal  laws  of  the  several  States. 

This  again  may  be  distinguished  either  as  : 
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a.  Law  resting  on  the  source  of  the  national  municipal  law, 
and  therefore  identified  in  authority  with  tl|^  first  of  these  sub- 
divisions. 

b.  Law  resting  on  the  source  of  that  local  municipal  law  in 
reference  to  which  the  relations  of  the  foreign  aliens  are  consid- 
ered, and  therefore  identified  with  it  in  its  avthorityj  as  law  in 
the  strict  sense. 

§  404.  Wherever  sovereign  national  power  is  divided  be- 
tween different  depositories,  freedom  or  its  opposites  may  be 
considered  in  reference  to  the  action  of  each  possessor  of  any 
portion  of  that  power :  because  every  exercise  of  power  limits 
or  extends  freedom  of  action  in  some  relation.  When  free- 
dom and  its  opposites  are  considered  as  legal  conditions,  con- 
sisting in  different  degrees  of  liberty  of  action  in  various  re- 
lations created  by  law,  the  whole  of  jurisprudence  is  nothing 
else  than  the  definition  of  those  conditions. 

The  further  consideration  of  freedom  and  its  opposites  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  made  by  tracing  the  effects  of  the  laws, 
included  under  the  division  above  made,  in  creating  or  sustain- 
ing rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the  condition  or  status  of 
private  persons. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  (iNTEBNAL)  LAW  OF  THB  UKITED 
STATES — ITS  EFFECT  UPON  CONDITIONS  OF  FRSSDOM  AND 
ITS  OPPOSITES. 

§  405.  Since  the  freedom  herein  to  be  coiuddered  is  onfy 
snch  legal  freedom  from  the  control  of  others  and  general  lib- 
erty of  social  action  as  includes  the  possession  of  indivtdmd 
rights  and  legal  capacity  for  the  ordinary  relative  rights  attribu- 
ted to  persons  in  a  civil  state,  and  bondage^  or  servitude  is 
viewed  as  a  condition  consisting  in  a  greater  or  less  diminution 
of  such  possession  or  capacity,  (whether  including  the  idea  of 
chattel  condition  or  not,)  the  several  divisions  of  the  private  law 
of  the  United  States,  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  will  here- 
inafter be  regarded  in  respect  to  its  effect  on  the  possession  or 
enjoyment  of  these  rights,  or  as  forming  a  law  of  8tat%is  or  per- 
sonal condition. 

The  first  division  of  private  municipal  law  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  was  that  called  national  municipal  law  ;  which  was 
defined  to  be  that  contained  in  the  Constitution,  or  proceeding 
from  the  legislative  power  of  the  national  Government,  and 
having  general  extent  and  effect  upon  persons  and  things 
throughout  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  whether  States 
or  Territories. 

§  406.  In  the  introductory  analysis  of  the  topics  of  the 
law,  or  of  jurisprudence,  it  was  shown  that  the  first  distinction 
known  to  the  law  is  that  between  persons  and  things  ;  and 
that,  under  any  system  of  law  wherein  that  distinction  is  at- 
tached to  natural  persons,  the  attribution  of  the  legal  character 
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of  a  things  or  of  an  oliject  of  rights  exclusively,  is  a  denial,  in 
the  most  absolute  form,  of  liberty  of  action  under  law.  This 
distinction  being  analytically,  or  logically,  anterior  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  rights  of  perBonSj  like  that  under  Blackstone's 
analysis,  and  necessarily  considered  as  a  mark  of  status  or  con^ 
dition  in  the  civil  law  sense  ;  which  comprises  those  legal  prin- 
ciples which  attribute  or  deny  personality  and  a  capacity  for 
legal  rights  to  human  beings.^ 

All  law  is,  in  a  certain  sense^  a  limitation  of  freedom  ;*  and 
the  national  municipal  law,  herein  before  defined,  by  creating 
rights  and  obligations  in  various  relations,  throughout  its  juris- 
diction, defines  or  limits  freedom  in  each  local  State  jurisdiction, 
as  does  also  the  local'  municipal  law  of  the  State.  But  the 
establishment  of  such  a  distinction  between  natural  persons  as 
gives  to  one  the  legal  character  of  an  object,  only,  of  the  rights 
of  another,  or  even  gives  to  one  such  a  right  of  personal  control 
over  another,  as  constitutes  the  relation  of  master  and  servant, 
without  the  consent  of  the  latter — even  when  his' legal  person- 
ality is  recognized,  is  the  result  of  a  single  and  distinct  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  legislative  power ;  and  therefore  in  a  state, 
wherein  it  is  distributed  between  several  distinct  depositories, 
can  be  vested  in  one  only  of  the  possessors  of  that  kind  of 
power. 

§  407.  The  Constitution  does  not  contain  any  definition  or 
limitation,  of  the  sovereign  powers  belonging  to  a  political  state 
or  national  sovereignty.  Therefore,  according  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  sovereign  powers  contained  in  or  evidenced  by  the  Con- 
stitution whicb  has  been  stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  power  to  establish  this  distinction  is  either 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  national  Government,  or,  if 
not  prohibited  to  the  States,  remains  with  them,  as  one  of  the 

>  Ante,  §  44. 

*  Andy  in  a  certain  sense,  it  is  trae  that  liberty  is  a  thing  impossible ;  as  said  bj 
■ome;  Nodier*s  Jean  Sbogar,  (a  Aorel  said  to  have  interested  Napoleon,)  ch.  ISL 
Raskin's  Seven  Lamps :  the  Lamp  of  Obedience.  Amer.  ed.,  p.  165.  The  idea  is  not 
Tery  new.     Eurip.  Hec  L  864. — 

*Ou<  ttrri  ^vrirStv  hartt  9<rr*  4\9vd*pot  .  .  . 
«  "H  irA'^^oT  ainhp  iroAcos  ff  ¥Ofioi¥  ypapaX 

Ef/ryoviri  xf^^^^  M^  ircrr^  yvwfAtiw  rp^droit. 
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reserved  powers,  spoken  of  in  the  tenth  Article  of  the  Amend- 
ments. 

But  the  extent  to  which  sovereign  national  power  may  right- 
fnlly  proceed  in  affecting  the  condition  of  individual  members 
of  society  being  taken  to  depend  upon  the  will  or  judgment  of 
the  state,  or  of  the  actual  possessors  of  its  powers,  as  oonstitutr 
ing  the  only  legal  test  of  the  just  and  natural  powers  of  the 
state,  it  may  first  of  all  be  questioned  whether  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  possessors  of  that  sovereign  power, 
have,  either  as  one  national  sovereignty,  or  as  different  commm- 
nities  uniting  in  the  exercise  of  separate  powers,  so  limited  diat 
power  in  their  own  hands,  that  the  establishment  of  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  legal  condition  of  natural  persons  can  no  longer 
be  legally  considered  within  the  limits  of  the  highest  power 
known  (under  law)  in  the  United  States;  and  oonsequentty 
may  not  be  juridically  said  not  to  exist,  either  in  the  powers  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  among  those  of  the 
several  States.  In  other  words,  the  inquiry  may  be  made 
whether  any  recc^nition  has  been  made  by  the  actual  and 
ultimate  sovereign  from  whom  the  Constitution,  regarded  as 
public  and  private  law,  proceeds,  of  the  innate  and  necessary 
personality  of  all  men  ;  such  as  necessarily  attributes  to  all  a 
legal  capacity  for  rights,  opposed  to  the  condition  of  a  thing, 
and  implies  the  possession  of  individual  rights  by  all  natural 
persons,  especially  of  the  right  of  personal  liberty.  In  like 
manner  as  it  may  be  considered  acknowledged  by  all  Christian 
sovereignties,  that  each  individual  human  being  has  a  right  to 
life,  independently  of  the  will  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state,  which  right  is  not  to  be  infringed  except  on  forfeiture  for 
crime.  Such  an  acknowledgment  may  not  be  found  embodied 
in  specific  declarations,  but  may  justly  be  inferred  from  the 
public  action  of  Christian  states,  if  not  of  all  nations,  to  be  re- 
ceived by  them  as  a  natural  principle.  A  similar  acknowledg- 
ment might  exist  in  regard  to  personal  liberty,  or  all  individual 
rights.  Such  declaration  could  not  indeed  coerce  with  any  legal 
force  the  supreme  national  power ;  or,  in  the  United  States, 
the  ultimately  sovereign  people.     The  solemn  recognition  by 
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that  sovereign,  of  rights  in  individuals,  would  however  be  a 
moral  security  against  the  action  even  of  that  sovereign  power 
itself ;  being  public  expressions  of  great  principles  of  political 
ethics,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  recognition  of  natural  law,  or  of 
an  assertion  of  natural  reason  by  the  highest  earthly  authority, 
which  would  prove,  to  all  subject  to  that  power,  the  deepest  at- 
tainable basis  for  liberty  by  or  with  law.^ 

§  408.  The  written  Constitution  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  being  the  highest  law  known  therein,  by  being 
the  controlling  expression  of  sovereign  will,  wherever  its  provi- 
sions can  apply,  it  must  here  be  looked  to  as  the  determining 
criterion  of  what  may  be  a  principle  of  public  or  private  law. 
There  might  be,  in  the  Constitution,  declarations  which  would 
have  various  effects  as  law  upon  the  rights  of  persons,  deter- 
mining either  the  nature  and  number  of  those  rights,  (as  topics 
of  private  law,)  or  their  extent  in  reference  to  the  different  de- 
positaries of  power,  (as  topics  of  public  law.)  Provisions  might 
exist  therein,  applying  to  all  or  to  some  natural  persons  within 
the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  such  as  would  necessarily 
imply  a  legal  personality,  and  capacity  for  rights  in  legal  rela- 
HoDB  ;  or  they  might  be  such  as  would  establish  the  possession 
of  specific  rights  by  all,  or  by  some,  equivalent  to  establishing 
a  condition  of  freedom,  in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  for  all  in- 
cluded under  those  provisions. 

Provisions  having  such  effect,  as  private  law,  would  be  also 
public  law,  in  respect  to  either  or  both  of  the  two  depositaries 
of  sovereign  power  recognized  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  would 


'  Comp.  Burke  in  debate  on  India  Bill,  Pari.  Hist,  vol  xxxiii,  815 ;  Smith's 
Comm.,  p.  257.  M.  B.  de  Constant,  (Envres,  torn,  i,  p.  189  :  **  Sans  vonloir,  comme 
Font  fait  trop  soavent  lea  philosophes,  ezag^rer  rinfluence  de  la  vint&,  Pon  pent  af- 
firmer  qoe,  Wsqoe  de  certains  principes  sont  compl^tement  et  clairement  d^iiiontn^i^ 
lis  se  senrent  en  quelqae  sorte  de  garautie  d  eaz-m4aies.  lis  se  forment  a  I'^gard  de 
I'dridenoe  une  opinion  nniversclle  qui  bientdt  est  victorieuse.  S'il  est  reconnu  que  1ft 
sovrerainet^    n'est  pas  sans  bomes,  c'est-i-dire,  qu'il  n'existc  sor  la  terre  ancune 

Enissanoe  illimit^,  nul,  dans  aucun  temps,  n'osera  ri'clamer  une  semblable  puissance, 
'experience  meme  le  prouve  d^jft.  L*on  n*attribue  plus,  par  exemple,  A  la  society 
entite,  le  droit  de  Tie  et  de  mort  sans  jugement.  Aussi  nul  gonvemement  modeme 
De  pretend  exercer  nn  pareil  droit  Si  les  tyrans  des  anciennes  r^publiqnes  nous 
paraiMent  bien  plus  effrunes  que  les  gouremans  de  Thistoire  modeme,  c'est  en  parUe 
k  oette  o^ose  qu'il  faut  Vattribuer.  Les  attentats  les  plus  monstrueux  du  despotisms 
d'nn  senl  furent  souvent  dus  k  la  doctrine  de  la  puissance  sans  bomes  de  tous.** 
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control  the  exercise  of  one,  or  the  other,  or  both  of  the  two 
classes  of  powers  separately  invested  in  them,  viz. :  those  in- 
vested in  the  national  Grovemment,  for  national  extent,  and 
those  remaining  in  the  States,  to  take  effect  tdthin  their  local 
jurisdictions ;  or  those  invested  in  the  national  Grovemmenty  to 
act  locally  in  specified  territories. 

§  409.  In  all  states  wherein  the  mechanical  Qoveimnent  la 
distinct,  in  the  mode  of  its  existence,  from  the  ultimate  national 
sovereign,  and  acts  only  in  forms  prescribed  by  public  law,  the 
constitution  of  the  Government  is,  in  itself,  to  a  greater  or  leM 
degree,  a  guarantee  of  just  laws  for  the  people  governed  ;  since 
the  ordinary  instrument  of  authority  is  liable  to  control  by  die 
ultimate  sovereign,  in  case  of  an  abuse  of  the  power  intrusted 
to  it ;  even  when  it  is  not  specified,  by  public  law  estahlishing 
that  form  of  Government,  wherein  such  abuse  shall  consist ;  or, 
in  other  words,  when  the  power  intrusted  to  the  Gt>vemiiieiit  to 
affect  the  rights  of  private  persons  is  not  specifically  limited.* 
When,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Qt)vemment,  its  powers  an 
limited,  or,  which  has  the  same  effect  as  public  law,  where 
rights  of  action  are  attributed  to  the  persons  governed,  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  action  of  the  Government,  the  Constitution  has 
direct  effect  as  private  law ;  and  the  rights  of  private  persons 
guaranteed  by  it,  whether  political  or  civil,  have  the  distinct 
character  of  legal  liberties,  in  being  ascertained  and  defined  by 
law  proceeding  from  the  highest  legislative  authority. 

In  making  a  grant  of  powers  to  the  national  Government, 
the  Constitution  defines  those  powers  in  specific  terms,  and  also 
limits  their  extent,  by  the  recognition  of  certain  rights  in  the 
people,  as  individuals,  who  are  to  be  subject  to  those  powers ; 
which  provisions  are  in  that  respect  private  law,  a  law  of  pri- 
vate rights  as  well  as  public  law,  because  allowing  to  all  persons, 
included  in  the  scope  of  those  provisions,  liberty,  in  certain  re- 
lations, independently  of  the  action  of  that  Government. 

§  410.  Of  this  character  are  the  first  nine  Articles  of  the 


'  Bat  tbis  can  only  be  wben  precedent  and  the  possession  of  rights  nnder  penonal 
laws  have  acqoired  a  constitutional  (irutitutionaL  See  Lieber,  Ciy.  Lib.  and  Self  Qot.) 
existence  in  me  national  sentiment 
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Amendments,  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  the  ninth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  Article,  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section 
and  the  whole  of  the  third  section  of  the  third  Article.  These  pro- 
visions limit  the  powers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
both  in  their  national  and  in  their  local  extent,  i.  e.,  whether 
operating  generally  in  all  the  States,  or  in  limited  territorial 
jurisdictions,^  and  are,  in  reference  to  that  Government,  of  the 

'  Dred  Scott*8  case,  19  Howard,  (Opinion  of  the  Court,)  p.  447,  '*  the  personal 
rights  and  rights  of  property  of  individmu  citizens  as  secured  hj  the  Constitution.  AU 
we  mean  to  say  on  this  point  is,  that  as  there  is  no  express  regulation  in  the  Consti- 
totion  defining  the  power  which  the  General  Government  may  exercise  over  the  pei^ 
son  or  property  of  a  citizen  in  a  territory  thus  acquired,  the  court  must  necessarily 
look  to  the  provisions  and  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  distribution  of  powers, 
for  the  rules  and  principles  by  which  its  decision  must  be  governed.**  And  again,  on 
p.  449,  (it  being  observed  that  though  the  reference  is  to  the  powers  of  the  national 
Government  in  the  Territories,  it  is  assumed  that  the  principle  applies  throughout  the 
entire  national  domain,  whether  States  or  Territories.)  *'  But  the  power  of  Congress 
over  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  can  never  be  a  mere  discretionaiy  power  under 
our  Constitution  and  form  of  Government.  The  powers  of  the  Government  and  the 
r^hts  and  privileges  of  the  citizen  are  regulated  and  plainly  defined  by  the  Constito- 
tion  itself.  And  when  the  Territory  becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
GK>vemment  enters  into  possesnion  in  the  character  impressed  upon  it  by  those  who 
created  it.  It  enters  upon  it  with  its  powers  over  tlie  citizen  strictly  defined,  and  lim- 
ited by  the  Constitution,  from  which  it  derives  its  own  existence,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  alone  it  continues  to  exist  and  act  as  a  Grovemment  and  sovereignty.  It  has 
DO  power  of  any  kind  beyond  it ;  and  it  cannot,  when  it  enters  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  put  off  its  character,  and  assume  discretionary  or  despotic  powers  which 
the  Constitution  has  denied  to  it  It  cannot  create  for  itself  a  new  character  sepa- 
rated from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  duties  it  owes  them  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  Territory  being  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
Government  and  the  citizen  both  enter  it  under  tfie  authority  of  the  Constitution,  with 
their  respective  rights  defined  and  marked  out ;  and  the  Federal  Government  can  ex- 
ercise no  power  over  his  person  or  proper^,  beyond  what  that  instrument  confers,  nor 
lawfully  deny  any  right  which  it  has  reserved. 

**  A  reference  to  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  wiD  illustrate  this  propo- 
sition. 

'*  For  example,  no  one,  we  presume,  will  contend  that  Congress  can  make  any  law 
in  a  Territory  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or 
abridnping  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory peiK^ably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  the  redress  of  grier- 
ances.     [Ist  Art.  Amend.] 

'*  Nor  can  Congress  deny  to  the  people  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  [2d  Art. 
Amend.]  nor  tlie  right  to  trial  by  jury,  [5th  and  6th  Art.  Amend.]  nor  compel  any 
one  to  be  a  witness  against  himself  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  [5th  Art.  Amend.  | 

"  These  powers,  and  others,  in  relation  to  rights  of  person,  which  it  is  not  neoessaiy 
here  to  enumerate,  are,  in  express  and  positive  terms,  denied  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  rights  of  private  property  have  been  guarded  with  equal  care.  Thus 
the  rights  of  property  are  united  with  the  rights  of  person,  and  placed  on  the  same 
ground  by  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  [5tii  Art. 
Amend.]  And  an  act  of  Congress  which  deprives  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of 
his  liberty  or  property,  merely  because  he  came  himself  or  brought  his  property 
into  a  particular  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  committed  no  offence 
against  the  laws,  could  hardly  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  due  process  of  law. 

**So,too,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  Congress  oould  by  Uw  quarter  a  st^er  in  a 
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nature  of  Bills  of  Bights,  as  they  have  been  long  known  to  the 
British  islands  and  the  American  colonies  ;  or  rather,  analogous 
to  such  bills,  since  they  have  a  higher  character  in  reference  to 
the  powers  of  the  Government  than  any  Bill  of  Bights  compared 
with  the  power  of  the  English  parliament ;  for,  by  the  theory  <rf 
the  English  law,  parliament  is  supposed  to  be  onmipotent  in 
legislation  ;  whereas,  in  American  public  law,  these  guarantees  of 
liberty  have  an  equal  character,  as  law^  with  the  constitution  <^ 
the  Government,  and  are  susceptible  of  change  only  by  the 
same  power  which  created  it,  giving  to  the  liberties  so  reserved 
the  character  of  liberty  by  law^  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.' 

§  411.  Of  like  character  are  those  limitations  on  the  powers 
of  the  several  States,  in  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  Article, 
prohibiting  them  from  passing  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post 
&cto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  and 
those  in  the  fourth  Article,  limiting  their  powers  in  certain 
jno^t-intemational  relations  which  are  hereinafter  to  be  spe- 
cially considered. 

§  412.  The  whole  Constitution,  whether  public  or  private 
law,  partakes,  in  fact,  of  the  nature  of  a  Bill  of  Bights,  against 
the  depositaries  of/  power  ;  being  intended,  by  the  express  dec- 

honse  in  a  Territory  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  in  time  of  peace ;  nor  in  time 
of  war,  hnt  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law.  [3d  Art  Amend.]  Nor  coold  they  by 
law  forfeit  the  proper^  of  a  citizen  in  a  Territory,  who  was  convicted  of  treason,  for  a 
longer  period  than  the  life  of  the  person  convicted ;  [Const  Art  I,  sec  1,  8d  pang. 
Art  III,  sec.  8,]  nor  take  private  property  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 
[6th  Art  Amend.] 

"  The  powers  over  person  and  property  of  which  we  speak  are  not  only  not  gi  anted 
to  Congress,  but  are  in  express  terms  denied,  and  they  are  forbidden  to  exencise  them. 
And  this  prohibition  is  not  confined  to  the  States,  but  the  words  are  general,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  whole  territory  over  which  the  Constitution  gives  it  power  to  legislate,  in- 
cluding those  portions  of  it  remaining  under  Territorial  Government,  as  well  m  that 
covered  by  StatoSu  It  is  a  total  absence  of  power  everywhere  within  the  dominioii 
of  the  United  States,  and  places  the  citizens  of  a  Territory,  so  far  as  these  rights  ars 
concerned,  on  the  same  footinf^  with  citizens  of  the  States,  and  guards  them  as  firmly 
and  plainly  against  any  inroads  which  the  Qenoral  Government  might  attempt,  under 
the  plea  of  implied  or  incidental  powers." 

^  Hoke  r.  Henderson,  2  Dev.  N.  C.  Rep.  15  ;  per  Ruffin,  C.  J.,  *'  The  Uw  of  the 
land  in  bills  of  right  does  not  mean  merely  an  act  of  the  legislature ;  for  that  con- 
struction would  abrogate  all  restrictions  on  legislative  authority.  The  clause  means, 
that  stetutes  which  could  deprive  a  citizen  of  the  rights  of  person  or  property  vrithont 
.  a  regular  trial  according  to  the  course  and  usage  of  common  law,  would  not  be  the 
law  of  the  land,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution.** 

Also,  Virginia  AsMmblv  Report,  of  1799 ;  Randolph*s  Ed.  p.  220  ;  Lessee  of  Liv- 
ingston r.  Moore,  7  Peterr  R.  and  Appendix  I ;  Jones  v.  Peny,  10  Yeiger*t  R.  59 ; 
4  Hill,  146. 
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laration  of  the  constituting  power  in  the  preamble,  to  be  the 
means  of  "  securing  liberty  and  establishing  justice  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  their  posterity."  The  grant  of  powers 
by  specification  to  Congress,  the  executive  and  the  judiciary 
department ;  the  separation  of  the  functions  of  supreme  power ; 
the  reservation  of  power  to  the  people  in  the  political  condition 
of  distinct  States  are,  as  well  as  the  provisions  above  alluded  to^ 
in  their  tendency,  securities  of  liberty  to  the  people  in  various 
private  relations,  as  the  subjects  of  supreme  power,  while  at  the 
same  time  bulwarks  of  power  to  the  same  people,  politically 
united  or  separated,  as  the  ultimate  and  only  sovereign. 

§  413.  It  is  evident  that  the  attribution  of  these  rights  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  against  the  specified  powers 
of  the  national  Qovemment,  is  equivalent  to  a  recognition  of 
personality  and  capacity  for  legal  rights  in  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  whether  States  or  Terri- 
tories, if,  by  the  word  people^  every  inhabitant  of  that  dominion 
is  intended.  These  rights  are  legally  predicable  only  of  legal 
persons,  and,  therefore,  when  so  predicated,  are  equivalent  to  an 
attribution  of  a  free  condition,  opposed  to  a  status  of  chattel 
slavery.  The  application  of  such  provisions,  as  a  personal  law, 
to  any  natural  persons  is  manifestly  incompatible  with  the  legal 
negation  of  personality,  or  the  attribution  of  that  legal  status 
which  consists  in  the  non-recognition  of  rights  before  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  state. 

In  like  manner  as  the  Constitution,  considered  as  public 
law  and  the  evidence  of  the  possession  of  sovereignty,  is  to  be 
construed  or  interpreted  by  previous  laws  and  customs,  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  persons  who  are  therein  referred  to  as  the 
constituting  people  of  the  United  States,^  so,  in  the  application 
of  these  provisions  and  the  interpretation  of  this  preamble  as 
private  law,  the  same  reference  must  be  had  to  previous  law  and 
juridical  usage,  to  determine  whp  are  the  natural  persons  to 
whom  personality  and  a  capacity  for  these  specified  rights  is  to 
be  attributed  by  the  force  of  these  terms,  as  well  as  the  extent 


>  AfUBy  §  S60. 
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and  meaning  of  the  tenns  in  which  those  rights  are  canveyed  or 
recognized. 

§  414.  In  public  law  the  people  spoken  of  in  the  instru- 
ment must  be  taken,  as  before  shown,  to  be  a  certain  political 
people  or  mass  of  individuals  politically  organized  into  existing 
States,  or  peoples  of  States,  determined  by  facts  antecedent  to 
the  Constitution,  and  so  distinguishable  from  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants.  And,  since  the  hereditary  possession  of  civil  and 
social  liberty  under  ancient  personal  laws  was  an  essential  cir- 
cumstance in  determining  who  constituted  that  people,  or  the 
people  of  those  States,  liberty,  here  spoken  of,  whether  political 
or  civil,  must,  in  connection  with  private  rights,  or  as  it  forms 
the  right  of  a  private  person,  be  taken  to  be  something  depend- 
ent on  laws  and  customs,  or  something  personal  to  certain  indi- 
viduals determined  by  laws  of  descent  and  inheritance,  and  not 
predicated  of  all  mankind  as  innate,  or  determined  only  by  the 
{BLCt  of  possessing  the  human  nature  or  form.^  It  must  be  taken 
to  be  political,  civil,  or  social  liberties,  identified  with  some 
known  legal  rights^  already  determined  by  the  municipal  and 
international  law,  or  by  common  law,  the  law  of  nationSy  and 
colonial  or  imperial  statute  law  ;  and  to  be  liberty  consisting  in 
relations  existing  under  law^  not  a  condition  antecedent  to  law. 
The  clauses  of  the  Constitution  in  which  persons  are  spoken  of 
as  either  free  or  not  free,  and  as  held  to  service  or  labor,  are  an- 
other evidence  that  the  liberty  spoken  of  is  that  determined  by 
previous  law  and  usage.  And  since  legal  liberty  relates  to  free- 
dom of  action  as  a  right,  which  can  legally  be  predicated  of  per- 
sona only,  if  the  liberty  spoken  of  is  dependent  on  previous  laws, 

1  '•  Ea  erben  aich  Gesetz  UDd  Rechte." 

However  falae  may  be  the  doctrine  of  Mephistophiles,  in  hit  lecture  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  jorispnidence,  it  is  not  leas  true  in  America  than  in  other  countries . — 

"  Nay,  there,  I  think  your  Judgment  not  amiaa, 
I  knowr,  full  well,  what  that  Proteaaion  ia. 
Talk  of  your  law  and  right  >    Dnacend  not  theae 
Like  an  InTeterate  family  diaeaae  ? 
They  glide  along  from  race  to  race, 
And  aolUy  ateal  from  place  to  place ; 
8enae  ia  made  nonacmae,  goodneea  held  in  acorn, 
Woe  unto  thee,  that  thou  a  grandson  art ; 
Alaa  t  the  righta  that  with  ua  all  are  bom 
Here  of  the  question  nerer  form  a  part." 

OoeMtf'a  Fmut :    Talboft  TV, 
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it  can  only  belong  to  those  who  were  legally,  or  by  those  laws, 
persons. 

§  415.  As  was  before  shown,  when  territories  inhabited  by  a 
people  living  in  that  social  form  which  is  known  as  a  state  among 
civilized  nations  pass  under  the  dominion  of  new  political  sov- 
ereigns, the  laws  which  thereafter  are  in  force  in  those  territories 
are  still,  both  in  their  territorial  and  personal  extent,  those 
which  previously  existed  therein,  and  which  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  new  power.*  Still  more  evidently  is 
this  the  case  when  such  change  of  sovereignty  is  only  domestic  or 
civil,  and  when  the  new  depositaries  of  power  rest  their  claims 
on  the  maintenance  of  previously  existing  laws.  Unless  there- 
fore there  was  something  in  the  assumption  of  the  totality  of 
sovereign  power  by  the  people  of  the  colonies,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  public  law  of  the  United  States,  by 
which  the  foundations  of  civil  society  were  broken  up,  and  all 
rights  reinvested  on  principles  of  some  so-called  natural  law,  as 
interpreted  by  the  actors. in  the  transaction,  different  from 
the  law  of  natural  reason  juridically  declared  and  contained  in 
the  previous  law,  there  was  nothing  in  those  political  changes  to 
alter  the  condition  or  stcUits  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  then  ex- 
isting private  law  ;  or  to  affect  rights  of  persons,  so  far  as  pri- 
vate and  not  political  or  public  ;  and  the  private  law  of  the 
Anglo-American  colonies  must  be  taken  to  have  continued  to  be 
the  law  of  the  new  States,  until  changed  by  new  legislative 
action,  according  to  the  location  of  supreme  authority  by  the 
public  law,  and  the  subordinate  judicial  application  of  natural 
reason. 

§  416.  The  sovereignty  of  any  state  being,  of  necessity,  the 
first  principle  of  its  own  law,  all  propositions  necessary,  as  asser- 
tions of  fact,  to  support  that  sovereignty,  or  which  have  been 
publicly  and  authoritatively  assumed  to  support  it,  may  be  taken 
to  be  recognized  by  that  law.  The  act  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress of  July  4,  1776,  declares  the  independence  or  sovereignty 
of  the  States,  or  of  the  nation  ;  but  the  propositions  advanced 

'  Ante,  g  128. 
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to  justify  the  acty  in  the  statement  of  the  reasons  or  causes  in- 
ducing ity  can  have  legal  force  only  on  the  ground  of  their  neces- 
sary connection  with  it. 

The  preamble  of  the  act  of  declaration  announces  its  object 
to  be  to  set  forth  the  reasons  which  justify  the  colonies  in  sev- 
ering the  political  bonds  which  had  connected  them  with  Great 
Britain  and  in  assuming  '^  an  equal  and  separate  station  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth."  It  also  contains  certain  general 
proportions,  declaratory  of  rights,  not  only  of  communities,  but 
also  of  private  individuals.  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to 
secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that, 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  those 
ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to 
institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundations  on  such  prin- 
ciples, uid  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.'' 

Although  from  the  form  of  statement  these  propositions  are 
made  a  part  of  the  foimdation  for  a  declaration  of  i)olitical  in- 
dependence by  the  representatives  of  pre-existing  political  bodies, 
i.  e.,  the  States  or  colonies,  it  is  plain,  both  from  the  rest  of  the 
document  and  from  history,  that,  if  the  claims  of  those  colonies 
rested  ultimately  on  the  rights  of  private  persons  inhabiting 
their  jurisdictions,  it  was  on  those  rights  as  they  existed  by  and 
in  the  public  and  political  law,  and  as  they  were  vested  in  those 
persons  by  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  as  hereditary  and  at- 
taclung  to  them  in  the  character  of  members  of  existing  politi- 
cal and  civil  bodies,  and  not  in  individual  or  relative  rights  as 
attributed  by  private  law  in  social  relations  ;  and  that  if  rights 
in  that  sense  were  also  implied  in  the  argument,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  any  law  of  nature,  as  determining  private 
relations,  to  support  the  measures  of  the  revolution. 

This  further  appears  from  the  instrument  itself,  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  acts  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
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therein  complained  of ;  which  were  alleged  to  be  Tiolations  of  pre- 
viously existing  laws^  public  or  private,  and  of  constitutional 
principles.  If  it  was  intended  to  argue  that  the  natural  liberty 
of  all  men,  individually  and  apart  fiom  all  human  laws,  gave 
them  the  right  to  resist  the  imperial  authority,  it  is  evident  that 
the  resistance  might  have  been  made  at  any  previous  time  at 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  had  thought  proper  to 
separate  ;  which  was  never  pretended.  If  the  meaning  is  that 
the  violation  of  natural  liberty  or  of  inalienable  rights  occurred 
by  the  violation  of  the  civU  and  political  liberties  of  the  colo- 
nists, it  is  nothing  more  than  the  assertion  that  those  civil  and 
political  liberties,  as  held  by  them  under  the  public  and  private 
law,  were  such  as  the  law  of  nature  justified,  without  asserting 
that  that  law  demanded  their  extension  beyond  the  limits  as- 
signed by  existing  municipal  law  and  political  constitution.' 

§  417.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  theory  of  the  seat  of 
sovereignty,  jus  summi  imperii,  at  the  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  Great  Britain,  there,  indisputably,  was  no  grant  of  power 
to  this  Continental  Congress  to  affect  the  stattis  of  persons,  or  to 
alter  the  basis  of  private  law  affecting  the  rights  and  relations 
of  private  persons  as  such.'     The  instructions  given  to  the  dele- 


I  See  1  Lieber's  Civ.  Lib.  and  Self  Got.,  278 ;  Bentham,  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation,  c.  XVII.,  §  27,  note,  after  referring  to  these  expressions  in  the  declaration 
— **  Who  can  help  lamenting  that  so  rational  a  cause  shonld  be  rested  upon  reasons  so 
mnch  fitter  to  beget  objections  than  to  remove  them  ?  But  with  men  who  are  unani- 
mous and  heartjr  about  mecuuresj  nothing  so  weak  but  may  pass  in  the  character  of  a 
reaton ;  nor  is  this  the  first  instance  in  the  world  where  the  conchision  has  supported 
the  premises,  instead  of  the  premises  the  conclusion.'* 

*  3  Dallas'  Rep.  199,  (1796),  by  Mr.  Justice  Chase  :  '*It  has  been  inquired  what 
powers  Congress  possessed  from  the  first  meeting  in  September,  1774,  until  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  on  the  first  of  March,  1781 I 

entertain  this  general  idea  that  the  several  States  retained  all  internal  sovereign^,  and 
that  Congress  properly  possessed  the  great  rights  of  external  sovereignty." 

Compare  Mass.  Quart,  vol.  I.,  p.  482. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  this  declaration  is,  in  form,  the  statement  of  facts, — modea 
of  action,  not  rules  of  action.  It  is,  if  any  thing,  a  definition,  and  to  it  may  be  ap- 
plied a  remark  of  M.  Charles  Comte,  Traits  de  la  Propri6t6,  Tom.  II.,  c  48  :  **  Defi- 
nitions eiven  by  the  legislative  power  may  be  useful,  when  they  contain  a  command, 
or  a  prohibition,  or  when  their  object  is  to  determine  acts  which  indinduals  are  bound 
to  perform,  or  to  abstain  from  ;  but  when  they  have  no  other  object  than  to  make 
known  the  nature  of  things,  they  are  useless  and  dangerous,  and  should  be  left  to 
science.  In  the  doctrines  of  fact,  a  legislator  has  no  more  authority  than  a  simple 
individual,  unless  we  admit,  as  a  principle,  that  he  is  infallible."  Beddie's  Inqniriea, 
Elementary,  &c.,  209. 
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gates  to  the  Congress  by  the  several  colonial  conventions  and 
semblies,  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  contained  an 
express  reservation  to  each  colony  of  tl^e  sole  and  exclusive  rego- 
lation  of  its  own  internal  government,  police  and  concerns  :  and 
whatever  may  have  beea^  the  actual  limits  of  that  local  sover- 
eignty which  was  thus  asserted,  this  reservation  proves  that 
Congress — the  existing  organ  of  the  national  authority — ^had  not 
these  powers.  Nor  was  there  any  actual  exercise  of  authority, 
as  national  or  federal,  by  that  Congress,  during  its  exist- 
ence, intended  directly  to  affect  the  status  of  persons  within  the 
limits  of  State  jurisdictions,  except  in  freeing  indentured  ser- 
vants and  slaves  who  had  served  in  the  army  ;  and  that  only  by 
making  compensation  to  their  masters. 

Whatever  declarations  of  the  nature  of  supreme  power,  or 
of  the  individual  or  relative  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  may  have 
proceeded  from  that  Congress,  they  can  be  taken  to  have  legal 
authority  only  when  necessarily  assumed  as  principles  justifying 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  actually  vested  in  them,  and  by  which 
they  had  a  very  limited  power  of  legislation.^ 

If  these  propositions  in  the  declaration  are  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  assertions  of  the  right  of  all  mankind  to  personal 

*  The  opposite  conclusion  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Sumner  in  his  speech  in  Ae  U.  S. 
Senate,  Aug.  26,  1S52.  "  Thirdly.  According  to  a  familiar  rule  of  interpretation,  all 
laws  concerning  the  same  matter,  in  pari  materia^  are  to  be  construed  together.  Bj 
the  same  reason,  (he  ffrand  political  acts  of  the  nation  are  to  be  construed  together^  giving 
and  receiving  light  from  each  other.  Earlier  than  the  Constitution  was  the  Decla* 
ration  of  Independence,  embodying,  in  immortal  words,  those  primal  truths  to  which 
our  country  pledged  itself  with  its  baptismal  vows  as  a  nation.  '  We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,*  says  the  nation,  *  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  them  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.* 
But  this  does  not  stand  alone.  There  is  another  national  act  of  similar  import.  On 
the  successful  close  of  the  revolution,  the  Continental  Congress,  in  an  address  to  the 
people,  repeated  the  same  lofty  truth.  '  Let  it  be  remembered,*  said  the  nation  again, 
*  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  America,  that  the  righU  for  whidk  At 
hag  contended  teere  the  rights  of  human  nature.  By  the  blessing  of  the  Author  of  then 
rightSy  they  have  prevailed  over  all  opposition,  and  form  the  basis  of  thirteen  inde- 
pendent states.*  Such  were  the  acts  of  the  nation  in  its  united  capacity.  Whatever 
may  be  the  privileges  of  States  in  their  individual  capacities,  within  their  several  local 
jurisdictions,  no  power  can  be  attributed  to  the  nation,  in  the  absence  of  positive,  un- 
equivocal grant,  inconsistent  with  these  two  national  declarations.  Here,  sir,  is  the 
national  heart,  the  national  soul,  the  national  will,  the  national  voice,  which  must 
inspire  our  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  enter  into  and  diffuse  itself  throog^ 
all  the  national  legislation.    Thus  again  is  fireedom  national** 
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liberty  or  to  a  legal  condition  of  freedom,  and  were  as  such  im- 
neceBsarjr  to  the  vindication  of  the  acts  of  the  revolutionary 
Congress,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  powers  of  that  body  to  declare  them,  and  that  they  have  no 
force  in  affecting  legal  rights,  either  in  the  general  law  of  the 
nation  or  in  that  of  the  several  States. 

§  418.  The  doctrines  of  this  state  paper,  except  in  their  con- 
nection with  political  relations,  never  obtained  the  force  of  law 
by  their  promulgation  therein,  either  in  the  national  or  State 
jurisdiction,  nor  have  any  legislative  or  judicial  authorities,  under 
the  constitutional  division  of  sovereign  powers,  ever  recognized 
the  instrument  as  affecting  the  previous  foundation  of  the  laws 
of  personal  condition  in  this  country.  The  only  occasion  for  re- 
garding these  propositions  as  a  standard  of  conduct  for  private 
persons,  is  found  in  comparing  them  with  the  private  relations 
and  public  career  of  those  who  subscribed  them.* 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  declaration  of  Congress, 
July  6,  1775,  giving  the  reasons  for  taking  up  arms  against  the 
British  Crown. 

§  419.  There  is  apparently  nothing  in  the  signification  of  the 
Constitution,  or  of  the  public  acts  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  their  united  or  national  possession  of  sovereignty, 
which  can  be  justly  construed  into  a  universal  attribution  of  the 
rights  of  legal  personality,  or  a  voluntary  abnegation  of  this 
power  over  personal  condition  ;  *  whatever  recognition  there  may 


*  No  written  declaration  of  political  princltSles  can  be  oonstmed  or  interpreted  with- 
out reference  to  its  actual  correspondence  with  the  acts  and  circninstances  of  its  an- 
thers. In  1297,  at  a  time  when  the  King  of  England  was,  practically,  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  communitj  were  in  a  state  of  villenage,  the  writs 
issned  by  Edward  I.  for  the  a6sembling  of  a  Parliament  contained  this  sentence : 
*'  What  concerns  all  should  be  supported  by  all,  approved  by  all,  and  common  danger 
should  be  repelled  by  all.**  From  this  public  act  some  hare  argued  a  legal  right 
thereafter  to  universsJ  representation,  or  the  right  of  eyery  one  n(->t  to  be  taxed  with- 
oat  his  consent.     See  Wade's  History  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  p.  460. 

•  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  19  Howard,  pp.  409,  410,  citing  these 
clauses  in  the  declaration,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  intended  to  argue  more  from 
their  existence  than  is  argued  in  the  text  above :  that  is,  only  that  they  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  juridical  act  altering  the  status  or  civil  condition  of  persons  of  African 
descent,  as  it  then  existed  in  the  colonies.  The  Chief  Justice  refers,  as  has  here  been 
done,  to  the  history  of  the  times  and  of  the  authors  of  the  instrument,  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  to  be  so  interpreted.  On  page  410 — **  It  is  necessary  to  do  this  in  or€er  to 
deteimine  whether  the  general  terms  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  at 
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be  in  the  same  instrument  of  rights  in  the  people,  as  certain  de- 
terminate masses  of  individuals,  by  those  provisions  which  are 
of  the  nature  of  public  and  private  law,  or  bills  of  rights,  and 
are  national  in  their  jurisdiction  or  extent. 

§  420.  The  object  of  the  Constitution  is  "  to  secure  liberty 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ; "  but  for  that  purpose  it 
establishes  a  Government,  and  invests  it  with  powers  to  act 
upon  all  persons  within  the  United  States  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  acknowledges  the  possession  of  the  residue  of  sovereign 
powers  to  be  in  the  several  States,  or  the  several  people  of  each 
State,  as  a  distinct  political  personality.  JPhe  liberty  therefore 
which  is  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  in  this  declaration  of  its 


to  the  rights  of  man  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  was  intended  to  inclnde  them,  or  to 
give  to  them  or  their  posterity  the  benefit  of  any  of  its  provisiona." 

Bat,  irom  the  mode  of  statement  employed  in  the  next  sentence  of  the  Opinion,  it 
might  seem  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  not  satisfied  with  drawing  only  soeh  a  ne^atiM 
conclusion  from  those  clauses,  but  found,  in  the  very  erpresdont  thenudveM,  a  direct 
arerment  that  negroes  were  not  to  be  considered  capable  of  legal  rights,  and  eren  that 
tbej  were  property  and  not  persons.  For,  having  on  the  preceding  pages  cited  the 
customary  and  statute  law  of  the  colonies  and  the  empire  recognizing  slavery  and  the 
civil  disabilities  of  free  negroes,  and  having,  just  before  the  sentence  above  quoted, 
•aid :  **  We  refer  to  these  historical  facts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  fixed  opin- 
ions concerning  that  race,  upon  which  the  statesmen  of  that  day  spoke  and  acted." 
He  then  (after  the  sentence  first  quoted)  says :  "  The  language  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  equally  conclusive.     It  begins,**  &c. 

If  one  says — '*  Feed  oats  to  all  ray  horses,** — it  might  be  shown,  aliunde^  that  he 
means  only  all  his  white  horses.  But  it  could  hardly  be  concluded  from  the  words 
themselves,  that  his  black  horses  were  not  to  have  any.  That  the  negative  conclusion, 
in  the  text  above,  is  the  gist  of  the  argument  in  the  Opinion,  appears  further  from 
page  110:  '*  Ihe  general  words  above  quoted  would  seem  to  embrace  the  whole  hu- 
man family,  and  if  they  were  used  in  a  similar  instrument  at  this  day,  would  be  so 
understood.  But  it  is  too  clear  to  dispute,  that  the  enslaved  African  race  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  included,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  people  who  framed  and  adopted  this 
declaration ;  for,  if  the  language,  as  understood  in  that  day,  would  embrace  them,  the 
eonduct  of  the  distinguished  men  who  framed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would 
have  been  utterly  and  flagrantly  inconsistent  with,**  &c.  &c. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  Mr.  Jefiersou's  claim  to  originality  in  his  part  of 
the  composition  of  the  Declaration.  But  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  excellence  <^  the 
composition  is,  precisely,  in  its  want  of  originaUty.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  most 
striking  expressions  were  only  adoptions  of  forms  of  speech,  which  were  familiar  to  all 
who  had  spoken  or  written  on  the  issues  of  the  Revolution,  and  chiefly  derived  from 
the  writings  of  Locke,  Shaftesbury,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  oUier  writers  of  similar  po* 
litical  opinions.  It  was,  for  thU  reason^  a  successful  utterance  of  the  ideas  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colonies,  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  those 
ideas^)  and  not  to  be  construed  by  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  Committee  of  Congress 
who  reported  it.  If  it  had  been  origiual  with  that  Committee,  and  if  Mr.  Jefferson, 
as  is  admitted,  bore  the  principal  part  in  its  composition,  it  should  be  interpreted  by 
his  peculiar  views.  And  that  he,  individually,  guve  a  universal  personal  extent  to 
such  expressions,  irrespective  of  distinctions  of  color  or  race,  is  abundantly  proved 
firom  his  written  works. 
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object,  comprehends  the  idea  of  law  as  well  as  of  liberty  ;  and 
consists  in  relations  wherein  the  rigJU  of  one  man  is  associated 
with  the  duty  of  forbearance  in  another  ;  and  both  right  and 
duty  are  consequences  of  that  relation  of  superior  and  inferior 
which  is  implied  in  every  laWy  strictly  so  called.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  being  itself  subject  to  the  supreme 
power  which  establishes  the  Constitution,  the  liberty  of  indi- 
viduals recognized  by  it  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  restraints 
on  the  Government  in  the  exercise  of  powers  vested  in  it  by  law, 
as  well  as  faculties  of  action  in  private  persons  ;  although  it  is 
not  necessary  to  infer  from  this  language  of  the  Constitution 
that  liberty  of  condition  is  promulgated  by  it  as  by  a  personal 
law  of  universal  application. 

§  421.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution,  may  also  in  the  same  instrument,  by  their  joint 
action,  restrain  the  exercise  of  the  powers  held  by  the  States 
severally  over  individuals  ;  constituting  therein  a  legal  liberty 
for  the  persons  subjected  to  those  powers  ;  each  State  being 
thereafter  bound  by  a  duty  of  forbearance  similar  to  that  bind- 
ing on  the  national  Government  ;  though,  from  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  its  political  existence,  that  duty,  regarded  as  duty  of 
the  State  in  its  political  capacity,  is  rather  the  consequence  of 
an  international  law  or  compact,  than  of  a  law  in  the  strict 
sense  ;  while  the  liberties  arising  from  it,  to  the  individual,  and 
the  corresponding  duties  of  all  private  persons  are,  in  resting 
upon  the  Constitution,  of  a  truly  legal  character,  and  are  founded 
on  a  national  municipal  law,  binding  on  all  private  persons  as  a 
law  in  the  strict  sense. 

§  422.  The  public  law  of  the  United  States,  determining 
the  legal  extent  of  the  powers  held  by  the  national  Government 
and  the  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  the  States,  is  therefore  also 
private  law  in  being  the  law  of  the  liberty  of  private  persons. 
The  liberties  of  legal  persons  which  might  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  and  thus  rest  upon  a  law  having  both  a  territorial 
and  a  personal  extent  of  character,  are  either  political  or  civiL 

The  entire  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  the 
sum  of  the  sovereign  powers  held  by  the  States  both  unitedly 
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and  severally,  being  recognized  in  the  Constitution  to  be  hell 
by  the  people  of  those  States,  this  sovereignty  has  the  national 
character  exclusively,  as  opposed  to  a  private  character,  accord- 
ing to  the  distinction  made  in  the  use  of  those  tenns  in  a  former 
chapter  ; '  and  the  law,  in  acknowledging  that  sovereignty,  re- 
cognizes the  possession  of  political  rights  by  the  individuals  con* 
stituting  the  people  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  possession  of 
sovereignty  by  the  people  in  their  double  political  character — 
as  one  nation,  and  as  separate  political  bodies, — ^is  a  &ct  ante- 
cedent id  and  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  law  in  the  primary 
.  sense, — all  rules  of  action  to  be  judicially  recognized  in  this 
country  as  the  positive  law.  The  possession  of  those  rights  con- 
stitutes liberty  in  one  of  its  forms  of  existence,  viz.,  political 
liberty,  as  before  defined  ;  •  and  is  necessarily  a  private  right  in 
individuals,  i.  e.,  the  right  of  a  private  person. 

But  in  considering  freedom  of  action  in  civil  or  social  rela- 
tions, as  a  topic  of  private  law,  political  liberty  needs  not  to  be 
farther  considered  except  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  civil 
liberty  in  being,  necessarily,  a  legal  attribution  of  the  capacity 
for  the  rights  of  a  legal  person,  and  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
dition of  a  thing,  or  of  the  object  of  the  rights  of  others  ;  and 
also  in  supposing,  in  its  possessors,  a  legal  liberty  of  choice  and 
action  totally  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  an  involuntary 
subjection,  in  social  relations,  to  another  person.  This  political 
liberty,  as  the  right  of  the  individual  member  of  the  civil  state, 
is  determined  by  some  law,  in  the  proper  and  ordinary  sense  ; 
and,  for  the  present  purpose,  the  most  essential  consideration  in 
regard  to  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests,  in  the  public 
law  of  the  United  States  ;  or  the  location  of  that  power  of  sov- 
ereignty which  originates  that  political  right. 

§  423.  If  the  possession  of  political  liberty  by  individuals  is 
not  fixed,  in  the  Constitution,  by  the  national  exercise  of  this 
power  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  (that  is, 
by  private  law  contained  in  the  Constitution,)  it  must,  under 
the  constitutional  distribution  of  power,  be  vested  either  in  the 

'  AnU^  §  854  and  note.  *  AnU,  §  852. 
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national  Government  or  in  the  several  States.  But  though  the 
possession  of  political  rights  hy  individuals  is  a  fact  which  enters 
into  the  actual  continuation  of  the  national  Government,  and 
the  exercise  of  those  sovereign  powers  in  and  by  the  Constitution 
which,  by  the  force  of  such  exercise,  constitute  the  people  of  the 
several  States  into  one  nation  or  state  among  the  other  "  powers 
of  the  earth,"  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  itself  which 
determines  who  are  the  individuals  that  are  to  constitute  the 
political  people  of  that  nation,  or  who  are,  in  other  words,  to 
enjoy  this  liberty  of  action,  in  respect  either  to  the  political 
existence  of  the  nation,  or  that  of  the  several  States.  The 
6nly  provisions  in  the  Constitution  which  directly  affect  political 
rights  or  privileges,  are  those  which  limit  the  qualifications  for 
office,  or  determine  political  capacities  in  respect  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  national  Government,  These,  in  determining  the 
instruments  of  supreme  power,  or  the  persons  to  whom  it  shall 
be  intrusted,  are  public  law  as  well  as  a  law  determining  the 
rights  of  private  individuals  ;  and,  though  they  are  material  for 
securing  political  freedom  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
their  character  of  an  embodied  state  or  nationality,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  maintaining  the  national  possession  of  sovereignty  in  its 
present  form,  and  hence,  derivatively,  for  securing  all  individual 
freedom  of  action,  they  are  not  necessary  to  be  here  considered. 

§  424.  Since  therefore  the  possession  of  those  rights  of  action 
which  constitute  political  freedom  in  private  persons  must  be 
determined  by  some  who  are  vested  with  sovereign  power,  the 
power  to  determine  that  possession  must  either  be  vested  in 
Congress  or  be  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  the  people 
of  those  States,  as  together  exercising  the  sum  of  sovereign 
legislative  power  not  already  exercised  in  the  Constitution. 

If  the  term  "  republican  government''  implies  the  possession  of 
political  liberties  by  any  of  those  who  are  also  individually  sub- 
ject to  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  the  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
of  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,*  taken  in  con- 

>  Art.  rV.  Sec.  4 :  <*  The  United  States  Bhall  goarantee  to  eveiy  State  in  thii 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government** 
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nection  with  the  legislative  powers  vested  in  Congress,  gives  to 
the  national  Government,  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
United  States,  some  power  to  maintain  in  each  State  the 
political  liberties  of  the  individuals  constituting  the  people  of 
that  State.  But  there  is  no  power  given  to  Congress  to  deter- 
mine within  a  State,  by  a  personal  law,  any  specific  possessioD 
of  political  rights,  not  even  in  the  power  to  pass  naturalization 
laws,  that  is,  laws  by  which  aliens  to  the  dominion  of  the  United 
States  shall  acquire  the  rights  of  a  person  bom  within  that  do- 
minion. The  possession  of  political  liberty,  as  the  right  of  a  pri- 
vate person,  is  therefore,  within  each  of  the  several  States,  de- 
termined, as  an  element  of  the  political  constitution  both  of  the 
State  and  of  the  United  States,  by  the  will  of  that  body  of  per- 
sons known  as  being,  by  the  present  possession  and  exercise  of 
power,  the  political  people  of  that  State.  They  have  the  ri^t 
to  abridge  or  extend  at  their  will  the  enjoyment  of  political 
liberty  by  individual  inhabitants  of  their  territory  ;  subject  only 
to  the  effect  of  the  provision  for  a  republican  government,  and 
to  those  provisions  of  a  g^uaM-intemational  character  which 
limit  the  power  of  the  State  over  persons  who  are  alien  to  thdr 
several  jurisdiction. 

Whatever  may  be  the  principles  affecting  the  possession  of 
political  liberties  by  individuals,  which  natural  reason  and  po- 
litical right  (ethics)  require  to  be  observed  in  states  and  nations, 
the  juridical  recognition  of  those  principles, — ^whether  they  can 
be  called  doctrines  of  a  historically  known  law  of  nations — uni- 
versal jurisprudence — or  not,  is  dependent  on  the  sanction  of 
the  sovereign  power  vested  in  the  several  States  ;  except  as 
affected  by  the  above  described  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

§  425.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  before  referred  to, 
which  being  of  the  nature  of  a  hill  of  rights,  constitute  private 
law,*  are  a  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
only  against  the  powers  delegated  to  the  national  Government." 


»  AnU,  g  409,  410. 

'Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  XIX,  in  beginning:  **A8  the  Constitntion  of  the  United 
States  was  ordained  and  established  bj  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  their  own 
goyemment  as  a  nation,  and  not  for  the  government  of  the  mdividual  States,  the 
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Similar  provisiops  might  have  been  made  in  the  Constitution  to 
restrain  the  powers  of  the  States  within  their  local  jurisdictions. 
But  the  only  existing  clauses  which  limit  their  municipal  (in- 
ternal) legislation,  (distinguished  from  international  in  respect 
to  the  persons  upon  whom  it  operates,)  affect,  principally,  either 
those  rights  of  persons  which  are  classed  as  the  rights  of  persons 
to  things — frights  of  things — or  those  which  have  more  of  the 
character  of  public  law,  by  their  connection  with  the  political 
action  of  the  national  Government,  than  of  a  law  of  private 
relations.  Such  are  the  provisions  of  Art.  I.,  Sec.  10.  The 
provisions  which  more  directly  affect  the  powers  of  the  several 
States,  in  reference  to  the  individual  and  relative  rights  of  per- 
sons within  their  limits,  are  such  as  properly  form  an  inter- 
national or  gt^a^intemational  law  between  the  various  States 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  the  several  pos- 
sessors of  sovereign  powers,  to  be  exercised  locally  in  the  sepa- 
rate jurisdictions  of  the  States  or  Territories.  They  affect  the 
rights  or  obligations  of  private  persons,  within  those  several 
States  or  Territories,  when  recognized  therein  as  aliens  in  respect 
to  their  local  mimicipal  laws.  Thus  the  clauses  of  the  fourth 
Article  relating  to  those  who  within  any  State  are  aliens  only 
to  the  State,  but  not  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  national  Government,  form  a  special  law  ;  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  States  over  such  persons,  with  a  coercive  force 
beyond  that  of  the  general  principles  of  international  law,  which 
may  yet  operate,  in  like  circumstances,  as  between  those  States. 
The  powers  exclusively  granted  to  the  national  Government  over 
such  public  action  as  constitutes  the  peaceful  or  hostile  inter- 
course of  the  nation  with  other  nations,  limit  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  power  of  the  States  over  those  within  their  boim- 
daries  who  are  aliens  to  the  United  States. 

§  426.  If  there  are  any  legal  rights  or  liberties  and  legal 
duties  or  obligations  which  have  hitherto  been  attributed  to 
persons  within  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  principles  judi- 

powers  oonfeired  and  the  limitations  on  power  contained  in  that  instrument,  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States,  and  the  limitations  do  not  applj  to 
tiii  State  Governments,  unless  expressed  in  tenns.    Thus,  for  instance,*'  &c 
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dally  received  as  parts  either  of  the  ''  commoii  law/'  or  cf  the 
historical  law  of  nations  or  a  uniyersal  jurispradeDce,  but  which 
are  not  fixed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  before  refer- 
red to,  having  the  effect  of  private  law,  the  principles  determin- 
ing those  rights  will  be  alterable  either  by  the  national  legb- 
lature  or  by  the  several  States,  according  to  the  conneetkm 
which  the  actionj  contemplated  in  those  rights  and  priviL^es 
or  duties  and  obligations,  may  have  with  the  powers  resp&o^ 
tively  vested  in  the  general  Government  or  reserved  to  the 
States. 

§  427.  It  has  been  a  question  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States  whether  the 
'^  common  law/'  meaning  thereby  the  conmion  law  of  EngLmd 
transferred  to  the  American  colonies,  is  the  law  of  the  United 
States  in  their  national  or  federal  exercise  of  sovereign  power ; 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  exists,  in  the  United  States,  as 
the  judicially  supposed  will  *  of  that  sovereignty  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  national  Government,  and  therefore  is  a  law, 
having  national  effect  or  prevalence,  which  is  to  be  administered 
by  the  judicial  and  executive  officers  of  that  Government. 

Beferring  to  principles  already  stated  as  those  which  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  or  domain  of 
any  sovereign  power :  all  positive  law  is  law  resting  on  the  will 
of  some  poBsessor  of  sovereign  power  ;  and  has  force  and  appli- 
cation both  in  some  certain  territory  and  over  some  certain 
persons,  i.  e.,  is  territorial  and  personal,'  and  the  only  laws  which 
can  be  judicially  recognized  in  any  territory  and  applied  to  per- 
sons therein,  as  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  are  either  such  as  in 
judicial  recognition  can  be  known  to  have  had  territorial  extent 
therein,  to  be  shown  by  historical  evidence,  or  such  as  may  af- 
terwards originate  either  by  the  continuous  judicial  application 
of  natural  reason,  or  by  the  direct  promulgation  of  the  sovereign 
legislative  power.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that  private  law 
prevailed  in  the  colonies  as  the  law  of  each  separate  colonial 
territory,  (though  maintained  therein,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 

'  Ante,  §§  29,  80.  *  Anie,  §  26. 
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the  imperial  authority,)  and  not  as  the  single  law  of  several 
parts  of  an  integral  national  domain ;  or  (if  in  any  degree  other- 
wise) that  the  only  extent  to  which  any  private  law  prevailed 
nationally,  was  as  a  jper«ona2  law,  attaching  to  the  British  subject 
of  European  race,  and  then  having  a  gua«i-intemational  effect 
in  respect  to  those  districts  in  which  he  had  no  local  or  par- 
ticular domicil.*  It  follows,  then,  from  the  necessarily  con- 
tinuous existence  of  private  law,  that  the  Revolution  and  the 
consequent  assumptions  of  power  by  the  people  of  the  colonies, 
in  preserving  and  confirming  the  distributive  possession  of  sov- 
ereign powers  for  local  legislation,  maintained  that  local  charac- 
ter of  the  common  law  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  only  "  com- 
mon laV  judicially  known  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  known  in  each  State  as  a  local  terri- 
torial law. 

§  428.  The  term  common  law  being  here  taken  in  that 
wider  sense  in  which  it  may  be  employed  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  any  country'  and  not  merely  as  those  rules  which  are  iden- 
tical with  the  ^^  common  law  of  England,''  it  may  be  said  that 
the  only  other  law  which  can  exist  in  the  United  States  must 
be  such  as  is  promulgated  by  the  direct  legislation  of  the  pos- 
sessors or  depositaries  of  sovereign  power,  and  that  the  only 
legislation  having  national  extent  is  that  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution,  or  proceeding  from  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  having 
a  national  extent,  which  are  vested  by  it  in  Congress.  So  far 
B»  the  Constitution  employs  words  whose  meaning  is  ascertained 
by  their  previous  use  as  terms  of  the  "  common  law,"  so  far  it 
may  be  said  to  adopt  the  "  common  law"  in  the  legislation  ex- 
pressed by  those  terms  ;  and  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  refer 
to  "common  law"  expositions  of  those  terms  to  give  effect 
to  the  Constitution.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
making  the  body  of  principles  known,  either  in  any  State  or 
States  of  the  Union  or  in  England,  as  ^*  conmion  law"  a  law 
promulgated  by  the  authors  of  that  Constitution.  Law  in  any 
state  is  a  rule  of  action  founded  on  a  right  or  power  over  such 

AHte^  8  86.  *  Ante,  §  824-S26,  and  the  raferenoei. 
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action ;  and  common  law  in  any  State  of  the  Union  is  therein 
the  supposed  will  of  the  State  sovereignty  in  reference  to  an 
immense  variety  of  action.  Its  identification  with  the  State  or 
local  sovereignty  is  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  the  State  has  power  to  control 
action  in  those  possible  natural  relations  which  are  now  or  have 
been  determined  by  rules  judiciaUy  known  as  "  common  law 
rules."  But  the  powers  of  the  national  Government  over  the 
action  of  persons,  within  the  linuts  of  the  States  at  least,  are 
derived  by  specific  grants,  and  to  suppose  that  the  common 
law  is  a  rule  of  action  enforceable  by  that  Government  would 
be  to  attribute  a  rule  of  action  to  its  authority,  without  reference 
to  the  nature  of  its  powers  to  make  a  rule.  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  legislative  powers,  might  adopt  a  rule  previously 
expressed  in  ^^  common  law  ;"  but  the  extent  and  force  of  that 
adoption  would  be  limited  by  the  grant  of  power  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. "  Common  law,"  therefore,  is  not  the  territorial  law  of  the 
United  States  as  one  domain,  even  if  any  system  of  rules  k 
recognized  as  common  law,  distinct  from  the  juridical  will  of 
some  one  State  of  the  Union  in  which  the  English  law  of  the 
iadividual  and  relative  rights  of  private  persons  has,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  acquired  a  territorial  extent. 

§  429.  But  laws  apply  as  personal  laws  as  well  as  territorial 
laws ;  or,  have  a  personal  extent  which  may  be  distinguished  from 
their  territorial  extent ;  and  where  the  national  Government 
has  power  to  administer  law  between  persons  (from  a  grant  of 
power  over  them  as  specified  persons)  without  reference  to 
the  administration  of  any  particular  system  of  laws,  if  those 
persons  have  sustained  relations  under  the  law,  having  territo- 
rial extent  in  some  State,  which  is  in  such  State  known  as 
^'  common  law,"  there  the  national  Government  may  be  said  to 
have  a  common  law  jurisdiction,  in  applying  it  to  persons  over 
whom  it  has  this  personal  jurisdiction. 

Thus  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  applying  to 
causes  J  is  described  by  cases  under  certain  latoSj  and  cases  ie- 
tiveen  certain  persons.  Although  the  laws  under  which  the  first 
class  of  cases  may  arise  are  only  the  law  contained  in  the  Con- 
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stitution,  treaties,  and  the  legislation  of  Congress,  the  cases  he- 
tween  persons  may  he  cases  at  common  law  ;  in  which  instances 
the  common  law  enforced  hy  the  national  judiciary  will  he  the 
law  of  the  local  domain  under  which  the  person,  upon  whom  the  # 
national  jurisdiction  has  attached,  may  have  sustained  relations 
and  have  acquired  rights  or  incurred  ohligations. ' 

§  430.  If  the  common  law  in  any  jurisdiction  is  that  law 
which  is  judiciaUy  recognized  as  the  rule  of  natural  reason,'  it 
might  appear  strange  that  such  a  law  should  not  he  a  part  of 
the  national  municipal  law.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  legal  coercive  eflFect  of  the  common  law  of  England  or  of  any 
State  of  the  Union  does  not  depend  upon  its  actual  accordance 
with  natural  reason,  but  upon  its  acceptation  as  such  by  the 
possessor  of  sovereign  power.  Now  the  United  States  have  es- 
tablished a  national  rule  only  in  regard  to  certain  specified 
matters  or  relations.  It  is,  therefore,  as  to  such  only  that  the 
national  judiciary  can  enforce  a  rule  of  action,  however  derived, 
either  from  a  legislative  act,  or  from  a  judicial  interpretation 
of  natural  reason.  As  to  such  only  can  the  judiciary  apply 
natural  reason  according  to  standards  identified  with  the  will  of 
the  United  States  as  one  nation.  But,  in  considering  the  juris- 
diction of  the  national  judiciary  over  persons  and  the  laws 
which  it  may  apply,  a  distinction  is  to  bes^made  between  their 
having  authority  to  ascertain  the  rule  of  natural  reason  apply- 
ing to  certain  relations  or  conditions  of  action,  and  their  having 
authority  to  enforce  a  rule  over  certain  persons  which  is  derived 
from  natural  reason  by,  or  according  to  the  judgment  of,  another 
possessor  of  sovereign  power,  not  identified  with  the  United 
States  in  their  national  capacity.  Before  any  rule  derived  by  a 
judicial  reference  to  natural  reason  can  be  enforced  by  the  na- 
tional Government  it  must  be  identified  either  with  the  will  of 
the  United  States,  or  with  that  of  some  single  State  ;  and  the 
criterion  of  those  matters  or  relations  as  to  which  the  United 
States  can  be  taken  to  have  given  a  rule  of  action  is  in  the 
Constitution  only.' 

*  Ante^  §  368.     Duponceau  on  Jurisdiction,  p.  47.  •  Anif^  §  85. 

'  The  question,  here  made,  is  of  the  hiw  by  which  civil  righto  And  obligations  raaj 
be  cmated  or  become  existent ;  and  whenever  in  the  nationui  juritpradeDce  tbejr  are 
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§  431.  Common  law  then  (including  herein  the  law  of  no- 
iionSy  jus  gentium  or  universal  jurisprudence^  so  &r  as  it  is  a  law 
of  personal  condition')  is  in  each  State  alterable  only  by  the 
State  power;  except  so  far  as  limited  by  the  constitutional 
provisions  before  referred  to. 

If,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  Christianity,  or  the  code 
of  morals  known  as  the  Christian,  ever  had  legal  effect  either  as 
part  of  the  "  common  law  of  England  "  and  America  or  of  the 
law  of  nations  among  nations  called  Christian,'  its  continuance, 
wiib  legal  authority  in  determining  the  relations  and  rights  of 
persons,  is  not  maintained  by  any  constitutional  provisions 
^ving  it  the  effect  of  a  national  law  for  the  United  States. 
And,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  correspondence  between 
that  code  and  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States,  its  recog- 
niti>n  as  a  judicial  rule  within  any  State  of  the  Union  depends 
Boljly  on  the  separate  sovereignty  of  the  State. 

§  432.  How  far  the  "  common  law  "  may  be  a  national  law, 
in  the  sense  of  a  law  resting  on  the  power  represented  by  the 
naional  Government  in  the  Territories,  District  of  Columbia, 
&c.,  is  a  question  of  that  one  of  the  local  municipal  laws,  as 
before  defined,  which  may  therein  prevail  Because  those  Ter- 
riNnies,  &c.,  are,  in  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  Union  and  in 
point  of  severalty  of  jurisdiction,  like  the  several  States.* 

ri'c«>--iiized  as  effects  of  common  law,  that  law  is  also  known  as  local  rannicipal  law. 
1'hi.s  is  the  general  mle,  at  least  as  to  those  rights  and  obligations  which  constitnto 
tlic  (Xi'sonal  condition  or  status  of  private  persons.  But  wheu  the  judicial  power  of 
tlio  V.  S.  is  exercised,  under  the  Constitution,  to  actualize  or  realize  {ante,  p.  59,  n.) 
tlioso  effects,  the  national  courts  must  (in  the  absence  of  statute)  adopt  a  rule  of  nai* 
ui.l  vfiison  determined  hj  general  principles  of  jurisprudence.  (/In/?,  §^29-36.) 
This  must  be  a  customary  or  common  law  identified  with  the  juridical  will  c^  the 
nMti>  II,  the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  with  that  of  any  one  of  the  local  sov- 
cr<  i;^iities.  So,  when  "cases  at  law  and  equity**  arising  under  this  Constitution,  &c, 
-ari>  t«)  be  decided  in  the  national  tribunals,  the  cases  are  to  be  distinguished  according 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  England  as  familiarly  kuownhere,  ( Story's  Comm.  §  1G45,)  and 
tli<'  rules  of  remedy  are  not  the  practice  of  some  State,  '*  but  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  law  and  equity  as  distinguished  and  defined  in  that  coautiy  from 
whicli  we  derived  our  knowledge  of  those  principles.*'  (Robinson  v.  Campbell,  3 
Wheaton,  212,  221,  223  ;  1  Kent,  342.)  So  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  a  national 
common  law  may  be  said  to  exist  and  be  adopted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  extent  of 
making  it  "  a  rule  in  the  pursuit  of  remedial  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  Union." 
(Story's  Comm.  §  1645  and  §  158,  note.)  Whether  the  courts  of  the  U.  S.  have  jurif- 
diction  to  punish  acts  which,  though  not  made  punishable  by  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, are  criminal  by  such  a  national  common  law,  is  a  different  question.  Comp.  1 
Keni*s  Comm.  Lect.  xvi;  Rawle  on  the  Const  oh.  28;  Duponceaa's  Treatise;  1 
Tuoker*s  Bl  App.  £. 

'  AnU,  8  IIU  *  AnU,  §  174.  *  AwU,  §  897.  Duponc.  on  Juriad.  29,  30. 
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§  433.  There  is  therefore  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  (either  by  abnegation  of  the  power  to 
establish  a  chattel  condition  as  a  personal  distinction,  or  by  at- 
tributing the  legal  rights  of  persons  to  all  mankind,  or  by  an 
adoption  of  the  English  "  common  law  "  in  respect  to  individual 
and  relative  rights  as  a  national  and  territorial  law)  determines 
the  civil  condition  or  status  of  natural  persons  under  a  law  hav- 
ing national  extent,  to  be  recognized  throughout  the  dominion 
of  the  United  States  and  to  be  enforced  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment. 

Further,  the  powers  specifically  granted  to  Congress,  for 
enacting  laws  to  have  national  extent,  are  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  determine  those  rights  of  persons  the  possession  or  non- 
possession  of  which  is  the  most  important  element  of  a  free  con- 
dition or  of  its  contraries;  that  is,  individucd  rights,*  even  in- 
dependently of  those  restrictions  on  the  national  Government 
which  have  the  character  of  a  bill  of  rights  ;  and  even  the  per- 
sonal application  of  the  reservations  against  the  powers  of  the 
national  Government,  in  favor  of  specified  rights  of  private  per- 
sons, is  not  determined  by  the  Constitution  itself 

§  434.  On  the  other  hand  the  restrictions  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  on  the  powers  held  by  the  States 
severally,  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  limit  their  power  in 
the  creation  of  local  law  afiecting  private  rights,  except  in  a 
few  relations,  not  embracing  those  rights  which  distinguish  a 
legal  stcUus  or  condition  of  persons,  and  in  certain  specified  in- 
ternational and  ^t^o^i-intemational  relations.  The  power 
therefore  of  determining  by  personal  laws  the  condition  of  in- 
dividuals and  their  enjoyment  of  civil  liberties  belongs  to  the 
States,  as  the  proper  object  of  their  own  mimicipal  (internal) 
law,  under  that  share  of  sovereign  power  which  remains  in  them 
severally,  subject  only  to  the  undetermined  effect  of  the  na- 
tional guarantee  for  a  republican  government,  and  restrained^ 
in  its  application  to  persons,  by  general  international  obligation, 
(law  in  an  imperfect  sense,)  and  the  laio  (in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense)  of  the  Constitution  having  similar  effect  with 
coercive  authority  over  private  individuals. 

>  AfiU,  §  189. 
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§  435.  The  power  over  civil  liberty  and  the  legal  possession 
of  the  rights  of  private  persons  being,  to  this  degree,  within  the 
powers  of  the  States  severally,  they,  by  their  own  local  law, 
determine  within  their  own  territory  even  the  personal  applica- 
tion of  the  constitutional  reservations  in  favor  of  "  the  people** 
against  the  powers  of  the  national  Government ;  that  is,  it 
would  seem  that  in  each  State  it  remains  for  the  State  to  de- 
termine who  constitute  the  individuals  of  that  "  people  **  who, 
by  legal  capacity  for  the  rights  referred  to  in  those  provisions, 
are  not  to  be  prohibited  by  the  national  Government  "from 
assembling  peaceably  for  the  redress  of  grievances,**  whose 
"  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed/*  who  are 
to  be  ^^  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  and  possessions  against 
unreasonable  search  or  seizure."*  For  since  the  legal  unrea- 
sonableness of  a  search  or  seizure  depends  upon  the  legal  nature 
of  the  rights  of  personal  liberty,  personal  security,  and  private 
property,  (where  distinctions  can  be  made  between  natural  per- 
sons according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  those  right?,) 
if  the  States  determine  the  legal  capacity  of  persons,  that  deter- 
mination will  operate  in  reference  to  the  judicial  and  executive 
powers  of  the  national  Government,  when  they  act  upon  the 
same  persons.  And  even  supposing  that  no  law  of  Congress 
had  been  made,  or  could  be  made,  to  affect  relations  founded  on 
such  personal  distinctions,  yet  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  con- 
stitutional obligation  of  the  United  States,  to  maintain  by  force 
the  domestic  tranquillity  of  each  State,  might  give  occasion  for 
the  recognition  of  those  distinctions  by  the  national  executive 
and  judiciary.* 

§  436.  During  the  connection  of  the  American  colonies  with 
the  British  empire,  as  before  shown,  the  common  law  rights  of 
Englishmen  were  established,  by  that  law,  for  the  whit«  inliab- 
itants,  at  least,  of  each  colony,  by  the  imperial  as  well  as  the 
local  sovereignty  ;  and  the  same  law,  as  personal  to  those  colo- 

*  Art.  I.,  n.,  rV.,  of  Amendments.  ' 

'  Art.  IV.  sec.  4.  *'  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government^  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion ; 
and  on  application  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  executive,  (when  the  legislature  cannot 
be  convened,)  against  domestic  violence.** 
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nists,  had  a  territorial  extent  and  recognition  throughout  the 
colonies  as  one  national  dominion,  irrespectively  of  the  local 
legislature,  and  that  personal  law  or  those  personal  rights  were 
guaranteed  by  the  united  power  of  the  empire.  But  there  being 
nothing  in  the  Constitution,  except  as  above  stated,  to  limit  the 
powers  of  the  States  in  affecting  or  altering  "  common  law 
rights"  by  their  municipal  (internal)  laws,  it  seems  that  the 
rights  or  liberties  of  private  persons  have  no  longer  the  same 
basis  in  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  a  nation,  as  formerly ;  and, 
therefore,  not  the  same  security  for  their  permanence  in  a  State 
of  the  Union  as  formerly  in  the  colony ;  the  power  to  affect  those 
liberties  having  passed  into  the  States  as  divided  into  distinct 
political  bodies  of  local  jurisdiction,  irrespectively  of  the  sove- 
reignty existing  in  the  States  united,  except  where  controlled  by 
the  provisions  of  a  ^t^cm-intemational  character. 

Whether  civil  or  social  liberty  has,  in  consequence  of  this 
political  change,  a  better  or  a  worse  foundation  in  the  present 
United  States  than  in  the  former  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  is  an 
inquiry  which  is  not  embraced  in  that  legal  view  of  the  subject 
which  is  herein  taken. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF   THB   NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL    LAW   OF    THB   UNITED   STATES — 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED OF    THE   PERSONS   WHO    MAT  AP- 

PLT  THAT   LAW  BT   THE  EXEBCISE  OF  JUDICIAL   POWRB. 

§  437.  Under  every  form  of  government  the  investiture  of 
the  power  to  apply  the  law  is  a  circumstance  to  be  considered 
in  determining  those  conditions  of  private  persons  which  may 
be  established  under  law.  It  may  here  be  assumed  that,  in  a 
republican  government,  this  power  should  always  be  distin- 
guished, in  its  exercise,  from  the  power  to  promulgate  laws— 
the  legislative  or  juridical  power.  The  coercive  application  of 
the  laws  of  a  country  is  by  the  instrumentality  of  ministerial 
or  administrative  functionaries  co-operating  with  the  judicial 
It  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish,  in  every  instance,  between 
the  persons  so  co-operating,  as  being  either  administrative  or 
judicial  officers.  But  in  a  government  wherein  the  three 
functions  of  sovereign  power  are  separately  invested,  the  judi- 
cial function  becomes  the  test  of  the  administrative  or  minis- 
terial.* 

§  438.  Whatever  may  be  the  intended  operation  of  the  na- 
tional municipal  law  of  the  United  States  in  causing  rights  or 
obligations,  incident  to  conditions  of  freedom  or  its  contraries,  in 

*  But  legislative  assemblies  are  considered  as  holding  the  judicial  function  to  a 
certain  extent,  (1  Peters'  R.  668,)  with  the  powers  incident  to  courts  of  law ;  in  the 
exercise  of  which  their  judgment  is  final,  whether  the  occasion  for  it  arose  in  the  course 
of  the  legislative  or  of  some  other  function.  Cushing's  Law  of  Legislative  Assembliea^ 
Part  in.  ch.  iii,  iv.  In  2  Kent*s  Comm.  80,  note,  the  author  seems  to  think  that  the 
American  legislative  bodies  are  (in  the  absence  of  anj  constitutional  provisions)  as 
imoontrollable  in  this  respect  as  the  English  houses  of  parliament. 
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private  persons,  the  investitiire  of  the  judicial  function,  by  which 
its  application  as  a  coercive  rule  is  to  be  determined,  is  an  im- 
portant incident  of  those  conditions. 

In  the  previous  chapter  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  re- 
lative extent  of  the  judicial  functions  derived  from  the  United 
States  and  from  the  several  States,  in  applying  the  Constitu- 
tion operating  as  the  supreme  public  law  and  the  evidence  of 
the  location  of  sovereign  juridical  power.  The  question,  of. 
jurisdiction  under  the  national  municipal  law,  which  is  here 
presented,  is  also  a  question  of  the  public  law  ;  although  here 
regarded,  mainly,  as  one  of  private  law  ;  that  is,  one  in  reference 
to  the  relations  of  private  persons. 

§  439.  This  question,  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
function  in  carrying  into  effect  the  national  municipal  law, 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  within  the  limits  of  each  State  of  the 
Union,  the  sum  of  sovereign  power  over  the  territory  of  such 
State  and  all  persons  and  things  therein  is  divided  between  the 
particular  State  and  the  national  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  their  national  capacity ;  and  that,  since  the  powers 
held  by  each  are  sovereign  in  their  nature,  the  governmental 
organization  of  each  must  include  tribunals  for  the  execution  of 
the  law  derived  from  the  powers  so  held  by  it. 

Now,  though  the  tribunals  thus  constituted  by  these  co- 
ordinate possessors  of  sovereignty  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
same  territory  and  the  same  persons,  the  tribunals  deriving 
their  authority  from  one  of  them  will  not,  necessarily,  have  the 
power  to  apply  the  law  proceeding  from  the  juridical  powers 
held  by  the  other. 

§  440.  Since  the  three  functions  of  political  power  must 
be  united  in  the  hands  of  its  ultimate  possessor,  (if  it  is  sov- 
ereign political  power,)'  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  that  the 
powers  of  each  of  these  two  political  entities  or  personalities 
may  be  actually  sovereign  and  independent,  the  judicial  func- 
tion, for  the  administration  of  the  law  proceeding  from  either, 
must  be  exercised  by  its  own  instruments.  By  the  concurrence 
indeed  of  the  two  political  sources  of  law,  the  tribunals  ap- 

'  AnU,  p.  424. 
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pointed  by  either  one  might  administer  the  ]aw  derired  horn 
the  legislative  or  juridical  power  of  the  other ;  in  which  case 
the  judicial  function  of  each  would  merely  be  exeicifcd  by  the 
same  persons ;  while  still  having  an  essentially  independent 
political  existence,  or  being  still  derived  from  different  political 
sources. 

§  441.  K  this  question  of  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  in 
applying  the  national  municipal  law  be  thus  made  with  reference 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts,  it  becomes  equally  a 
question  of  the  local  municipal  law  of  those  States,  the  subject 
of  the  next  chapter ;  as  it  is  here  a  question  of  the  national 
law. 

§  442.  The  law,  whose  judicial  application  is  to  be  here  con- 
sidered, includes  that  which  has  an  international  effect  between 
the  States,  (being  herein  distinguished  from  other  portions  of 
the  national  law  by  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  ap- 
plies,) and  which  is  to  be  separately  considered,  in  succeedii^ 
chapters,  under  the  name  of  the  domestic  international  law  of 
the  United  States  ;  or,  at  least,  it  includes  that  portion  of  that 
international  law  which  has  a  gt^o^i-intemational  effect  between 
the  States,  in  being  derived  from  the  Constitution  and  identi- 
fied with  the  national  municipal  law  in  its  authority,^ 

g  443.  In  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  it  is  declared,  that  "  this  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress made  in  accordance  with  it  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  all  State  courts  shall  be  bound  by  it,  any  thing  in  the 
laws  of  the  States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  And  since 
the  several  States,  or  the  people  of  the  States,  who  within  their 
several  State  limits  possess  in  severalty  certain  sovereign  powers, 
united  in  e8tablit?hing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
in  authorizing  Congress  to  legislate,  for  certain  purposes,  with 
national  extent,  it  might  be  argued,  from  this  fact  alone,  that 
the  national  municipal  law  is  the  legislative  will  of  each  several 
possessor  of  State  power."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
judicial  tribunals  under  that  State  power  would  have  jurisdio- 

'  AnU,  §  402,  1.  *  1  Calhoun's  Works,  p.  252. 
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tion  to  apply  the  national  law,  as  well  as  the  law  which  rests 
solely  on  the  separate  (reserved)  powers  of  that  State,  whenever 
the  persons  and  things  affected  by  such  national  law  should 
be  found  within  the  territorial  forum  of  their  jurisdiction. 

§  444.  But  in  establishing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  in  so  exercising  power  jointly,  or  as  one  nation,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  created  a  Government  and  in- 
vested the  powers  held  by  them  jointly,  or  in  their  national  ca- 
pacity, in  that  Government ;  to  be  exercised  by  the  three 
functions  of  sovereignty,  as  powers  originally  sovereign  in  its 
hands.*  Now,  in  order  that  the  judicial  function  of  the  national 
Government  in  reference  to  the  national  law  may  be  independent 
of  any  application  of  that  function  derived  from  the  State  powers, 
it  is  evident  that  the  national  Government  must  have  an  entire 
possession  or  exercise  of  such  JTidicial  power  as  is  requisite  for 
the  application  of  the  national  law,  and,  hence,  the  power,  at  its 
option,  of  exercising  it  by  instruments  of  its  own  appointment. 

The  several  States  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
are  altogether  distinct  in  the  possession  of  their  legislative  or 
juridical  powers  over  the  action  of  private  persons,  and  the  law 
(private  law)  proceeding  from  the  one  must  be  judicially  ad- 
ministered independently  of  the  judicial  function  held  by  the 
other.  Or,  if  the  laws  resting  on  the  powers  of  the  United 
States  and  the  laws  resting  on  the  powers  of  the  several  States 
may,  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  be  together 
administered  by  the  tribunals  of  either  one,  such  exercise  of  the 
judicial  power  must  be  supposed  to  be  consistent  with  the  ad- 
mitted distribution  of  sovereign  power  between  the  two  sources 
of  law  which  is  evidenced  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

§  445.  An  exception  to  this  may  be  supposed  to  exist  under 
the  clause  in  the  second  section  of  the  third  Article,  which  de- 
scribes the  judicial  power,  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  estaUish,  as  extending  to 
cases  between  certain  persons ;  since  such  cases  may  involve 
the  determination  of  rights  and  obligations  as  legal  effects  origi- 

"  ^  AnU,  §.  860. 
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nating  under,  or  created  by  or  made  to  exist  by  the  juridical 
exercise  of  State  powers.* 

But  there  is  not  here  any  actual  exception,  since,  by  this 
determination  of  the  extent  of  the  national  judicial  power,  the 
rule  which  governs  these  cases  only  becomes  identified  in  au- 
thority with  the  national  law,  though  it  may  have  originated  in 
the  juridical  will  of  one  of  the  States ;  and,  when  applied  in 
such  a  case,  it  takes  effect  as,  or  may  be  classified  under,  the 
Qt^^i-international  law  (a  part  of  the  national  law)  by  the 
character  of  the  persons  upon  whom  it  acts,  or  whose  rights  and 
obligations  it  determines.  The  rule  of  action  determining  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons  in  these  cases  is  still 
supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  national  judiciary  as  one  resting  on 
the  several  legislative  (juridical)  will  of  a  State.* 

"  AfOe,  §§  368,  429. 

*  Judiciary  act  of  1789,  sec.  34,  1  Stat  at  Large,  81,  Brightly^s  Digest,  793, 
and  cases  cited ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  342,  note.  The  role  applies  with  particular  force 
where  "  rights  of  person  and  property,**  or  individual  rights,  are  to  he  determined.  U. 
S.  V.  Woiison,  1  GalUson,  18 ;  Mayer  r.  Foulkrod,  4  Wask  C.  C.  R.  349,  355 ;  Camp- 
bell V.  Claudius,  Peters'  C.  C.  R.  484.  The  authorities  concur  that  the  national  ju- 
diciary will  regard  the  State  courts  as  the  hest  expositors  of  the  State's  law  or  juridical 
will.  See  those  above,  and  Elmendorf  r.  Taylor,  10  Wheaton,  169 ;  Mr.  Clay,  in 
Groves  v.  Slaughter,  15  Peters,  485;  Strader  v.  Graham,  10  Howard,  82,  93;  Dred 
Scott's  case,  19  Howard,  452,  459,  465,  547,  557,  603.  But,  unless  the  decision  of 
the  court  in  the  last-named  case  be  an  exception,  it  has  not  been  held  either  that  die 
national  judiciary  must  regard  a  decision  of  a  State  court  in  reference  to  the  same 
facts  and  persons  as  a  controlling  exposition  of  the  State  law  to  be  applied,  or  tliat  it 
will  accept  the  latest  decision  of  the  State  court  (compared  with  earlier  State  authori- 
ties) as  the  ruling  criterion  of  that  law. 

In  that  case,  the  Justices  who  concurred  in  the  decision  of  the  court  seem  to  hare 
held,  (with  Ch.  Justice  Taney,  p.  453,  and  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  p.  465,)  that  the  court  below 
(the  U.  S.  C.  C.)  and  the  iState  court  (in  15  Misouri  R.  576,)  had  correctly  interpreted 
the  law  (juridical  will)  of  the  State  in  such  cases.  The  dissenting  justices  (McLean, 
p.  547-557,  and  Curtis,  p.  594-604,)  held  that  the  State  law  had  not  been  properij 
nnderstood. 

This  point  of  the  case  will  be  further  examined  hereinaf^r,  as  a  question  under 
one  branch  of  the  domestic  inteniationid  law,  (jintt^  §  402 ;  2.) .  But  it  may  be  noticed 
here  that,  in  the  State  court,  the  two  concurring  Justices  seem  to  have  admitted  (with 
the  other  judge,  Gamble,  C.  J.)  that  both  the  private  international  law  which,  as  prevail- 
ing among  nations,  customarily  obtains  judicial  recognition  in  every  forum,  (a«/e,  §  268,) 
and  the  earlier  Missouri  cases  supported  a  different  judgment ;  that  they  expressly  based 
their  decision  on  that  idea,  of  deciding  what  camU^  does  or  does  not  require  from  the 
Stale,  the  inadmissibility  of  which  was  urged  in  the  second  chapter,  (gg  81-85.)  and,  de* 
daring  **  that  times  are  not  as  they  were  when  the  former  decisions  on  the  subject  were 
made,"  they  derive  positive  private  law  from  their  personal  views  of  the  comity  obli- 
gations of  the  State,  in  reference  to  the  external  action,  legislative  and  political,  of 
other  States  and  their  inhabitants;  (15  Missouri  R.  682 ;  19  Howard,  552.)  It  was 
in  reference  to  these  *'  fundamental  principles  of  private  international  law,"  and  "  prin- 
ciples  of  universal  jorispilidence,''  ^at  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  e^ecially  urged,  (pp.  594, 
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§  446.  The  application  of  the  national  law  must,  on  the 
above  argument,  be  ultimately  determinable  by  the  national 
judiciary  ;  yet  it  has  been  shown  that  of  necessity  every  judicial 
officer  in  the  United  States  applies  the  Constitution,  operating 
as  public  law,  in  recognizing  the  validity  of  any  rule  which  he 
may  apply  as  private  law ;  and  State  courts  are,  therefore, 
bound  to  apply  the  national  municipal  law,  at  least,  so  far  as  it 
is  public  law  ;  but  of  this  application  the  national  judiciary 
must  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  or  final  arbiter,  at  least,  in 
reference  to  the  action  of  private  persons,  and  with  those  limit- 
ations which  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  sovereign  power  is 
distributed  among  the  United  and  several  States.^ 

§  447.  But  though  certain  action  or  the  relations  of  private 
persons  in  certain  circumstances  of  natural  and  civil  condition, 
and  therefore  certain  classes  of  rights  and  obligations,  are  de- 
termined by  the  Constitution,  or  are  determinable  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress,  and  thus  are  dependent  on  the  national  mu- 
nicipal law  and  subject  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  yet,  if  the  legislative  (juridical)  will  of  a  several  State 
may  sustain  a  rule  in  reference  to  the  same  action  or  relations 
of  private  persons,  such  a  rule  would  necessarily  be  applicable 
by  tribunals  holding  the  judicial  power  of  the  State.  And  it 
would  appear  that  such  a  judicial  enforcement  of  the  juridical 
will  of  the  State  will  not  derogate  fronlrany  of  the  functions  of 
the  national  Government  in  exercising  Ihe  national  powers,  the 
powers  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  if  it  is  admitted  that 

602,  608,)  that  the  doctrine  of  the  State  court  should  not  he  taken  as  the  law  of  the 
State  nor  be  applied  as  part  of  the  private  international  law  of  the  United  States. 

Where  a  question  arises  under  that  gffa»}- international  law  which  is  in  auihork^ 
,  identified  with  the  national  will,  {cmte^  §  402,  I.)  it  is  evident  that  the  national  judiciazy 
is  not  to  follow  an  international  rule  identified  with  the  will  of  some  one  of  the  States 
only.  For  this  reason,  apparently,  it  has  been  held  that  the  local  law  of  a  State  ii 
not  to  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  contracts  and  questions  of  commercial  law. 
Swift  r.  Tyson,  16  Peters,  1,  19 ;  Carpenter  r.  Providence  Ins.  Co.,  lb.  496,  611 ;  Rowan 
r.  Runnels,  6  Howard,  134;  Watson  r.  Tarpley,  18  How.  620;  Gloucester  Ins.  Ca 
r.  Younger,  2  Curtis  C.^C.  822.  In  Dred  Scott's  case,  19  How.  603,  Mr.  Justice 
Curtis  held,  that  there  were  questions  of  status  involved  which,  arising  exclusively 
^  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  this  court,  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  has  the  rightful  authority  finally  to  decide.** 
'  ilnte,  §§  366-5G7.    Martin  ».  Hunter,  1  Wheaton,  840-351. 
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the  rule  emanating  from  the  State  shall  never  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  that  which  emanates  from  the  national  powers. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  powers  of  the  national  Government 
have  been,  in  the  Constitution,  declared  to  be  exclusive  in  ref- 
erence to  such  action,  or  the  exercise  of  a  like  power  by  a  State 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in 
the  national  Government,  the  law  of  the  State,  i.  e.,  a  rule 
resting  for  its  authority  on  the  State's  several  share  of  power, 
might  be  applied  to  the  same  action  or  relations,  and,  neces- 
sarily, by  the  exercise  of  its  own  judicial  power.*  But  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  no  rule  could  properly  be  thus  attributed 
to  the  legislative  (juridical)  will  of  the  State  unless  the  action 
or  relations  affected  by  it  exist  in  reference  to  circumstances 
which  would  have  been  within  the  actual  power  or  sovereignty 
of  the  State,  if  it  had  never  formed  one  of  the  United  States,  or 
had  become,  at  the  Revolution,  and  continued  to  be  a  State 
holding  the  sum  of  sovereign  power ;  or,  (to  use  language  ap- 
propriate to  a  particular  view  of  the  national  history)  circum- 
stances in  which  the  State  possessed  jurisdiction  "  originally''  or 
"  previous  to  the  Constitution."' 

In  order  that  the  powers  held  by  the  national  Government 
in  reference  to  any  action  or  relations  may  be  supreme  in  their 
nature,  it  must  have  the  powei  of  making  the  national  judiciary 
the  supreme,  at  least,,  ifi  not  the  exclusive  judicial  criterion  of 
the  legal  nature  of  such  action  or  relations.  But  if  Congress 
has  not  thus  made  the  national  judicial  power  the  exclusive  cri- 
terion/ the  State  courts  will,  in  the  case  supposed,  have  a  con- 

*  Houston  r.  Moore,  5  Wheaton,  26,  84;  Fox  v.  State  of  Ohio,  5  Howard,  410, 
McLeun,  J.,  dissenting,  as  in  Moore  v.  State  of  Illinois,  14  How.  21,  involving  consti- 
tutionality  of  State  law  punishing  the  secreting  of  fugitive  slaves,  (in  State  court,  EelU 
».  The  People,  4  Scaramon's  R.  498,)  where  the  decision  of  the  Supr.  Court  in  Prigg*i 
case,  16  Peters*,  539,  against  the  validity  of  State  legislation  regarding  fugitive  slaves 
was  urged  as  authoritj.  1  Kent's  Coram.  389-39G;  Curtis'  Comm.  §§119-122,  132- 
142;  Teal  v.  Felton,  12  Howard,  284,  292. 

"  Federaliot,  No.  82  ;  Story's  Comm.  §§  1751-1754  ;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton, 
887. 

■  The  same  authorities.  In  theory,  the  rule  may  be  that  Congress  can  always 
make  the  national  jurisdiction  exclusive  in  cases  where  there  would  otherwise  be  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction.  But  since  the  limits  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  are  hardly  de- 
terminable, except  as  cases  arise  in  practice,  the  limits  of  a  possibly  exclusive  national 
jurisdiction  will  always  be  imdetermined.     Compare  Rjiwle,  p.  205,  note. 
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current  jurisdiction  with  the  national  judiciary,  though  applying 
a  rule  resting  on  its  own  sovereignty  and  identified  with  its  own 
local  law.  And  it  might  be  said  that  they  will  exercise  concur^ 
rent  Judicial 'power.  But,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  here  the  legis- 
lative (juridical)  will  of  the  State  (exercised  by  its  three 
functions)  which  is  manifested  concurrently  with  the  national  le- 
gislative (juridical)  power,  (also  exercised  by  its  three  functions.) 
§  448.  Thus,  in  reference  to  ordinary  civil  relations,  the 
State  courts  may  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  enforce  certain 
obligations  or  maintain  certain  rights.  And,  even  in  reference 
to  action  which  is  the  subject  of  judicial  cognizance  as  being 
criminal  against  a  certain  political  sovereign,  it  has  been  held 
that  the  State  court  may  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  pimish 
the  act  when  made  criminal  by  State  law,  even  though  a  de- 
finitive punitory  law  may  have  been  enacted  by  Congress.^  For, 
though  it  is  truly  said  that  criminal  jurisdiction  can  be  exer- 
cised only  by  a  court  instituted  by  the  civil  power  which  has 
declared  the  act  to  be  a  crime,  and  one  whose  executive  may 
pardon  the  oflence,'*  the  act  may  be  against  the  declared  will  of 
esuch.  possessor  of  power.  In  these  instances,  however,  the  com- 
patibility of  the  State  law  with  the  exercise  of  power  vested  in 
the  national  Government  must  be  determinable  by  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  invested  in  their  properly  consti- 
tuted courts  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  national  judiciary  will  not  have 
a  superior  jurisdiction  to  the  State  courts  in  reference  to  the 
application  of  the  rule  (private  law)  resting  on  the  will  of  the 
several  State,  but  will  have  jurisdiction  (applying  the  Const itu- 
tion  as  public  law)  to  decide  whether  the  application  of  the 
State  law  is  consistent  with  the  independent  exercise  of  the 
national  authority  in  reference  to  the  same  action  or  relations.' 

"  Houston  ».  Moore,  6  Wheaton,  p.  26,  24,  34;  Teal  v.  Felton,  12  Howard,  284, 
292:  Curtis*  Comm.  §§  119-122.  State  laws  puuishing  the  offence  of  circulating 
counterfeit  coin  of  the  U.  S.  may  bo  enforced  on  the  ground  that  counterfeiting  the 
coin  of  the  U.  S.  and  circulating  such  coin  are  distinct  offences.  Fox  v.  ^)tate  of  Ohio, 
6  Howard,  410 ;  State  t;.  Tuff,  2  Bailey  S.  C.  Rep.  44 ;  Commonw.  v.  Fuller,  8  Met- 
caU;  313 ;  State  r.  Randall,  2  Aikin's  Rep.  89 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  398,  and  404,  note. 

•  1  Kent's  Comm.  403. 

■  Federalist,  No.  82;  Martin  p.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton,  840-351  ;  Cohens  ».  Virginia, 
6  Wheaton,  413 ;  Sturges  v.  Crowuinshield,  4  Wheaton,  192 ;  Story's  Comm.  §§  1781- 
1747 ;  Curtis'  Comm.  §§  115-119 ;  Duponceau  on  Jur.  80. 
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§  449.  It  is  evident  that  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  in- 
dividual (absolute*)  rights,  as  incident  to  some  relations  between 
natural  persons,  must  be  determinable  by  the  powers  of  civil  or 
criminal  jurisdiction  delegated  to  the  national  Government  for 
the  execution  of  specified  objects,  and  that,  therefore,  in  such 
cases  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  must  be  supreme 
in  determining  the  possession  of  these  rights.  But  since  the 
possession  of  these  rights  must  have  been  within  the  "  original," 
ordinary  or  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Stages,  independently  <rf 
the  formation  of  the  present  national  Constitution,  and  since  no 
general  power  to  determine  the  possession  of  these  rights  has 
been  delegated  to  the  national  Government,*  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  their  possession  or  non-possession  is  now  de- 
pendent upon  the  juridical  will  of  the  State  in  which  the  persons 
claiming  them  may  be  found. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
States,  at  least  in  applying  the  Constitution  as  public  law, 
must  always  be  concurrently  exercised  wherever  these  rights  are 
claimed  or  denied ;  the  decision  made  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power  being  subordinate  to  the  national  judiciary,  applying  the 
private  law  derived  from  the  national  branch  of  powers  where 
the  question  is  made  under  such  law,  and  also  applying  the 
Constitution  as  public  law  to  determine  whether  the  rights  in 
question  are  dependent  on  the  powers  held  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment. 

§  450.  Although  the  earlier  cases  show  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  topic,  these  principles  seem  to  have  been  recognized,  by 
a  great  weight  of  authority,  in  reference  to  the  right  of  personal 
liberty.  Thus,  in  cases  of  enlistment  into  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  it  seems  now  to  be  settled  that  the  State  courts 
will,  under  habeas  corpus,  or  by  the  writ  de  homine  replegiando, 
try  the  question  of  imlawful  imprisonment,  when  it  is  "  by  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  by  color  or  under  pretext  of  the 
authority  of  the  United  States."  Kent  says,  that  the  question  in 
fevor  of  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  is  settled  in  the 

»  AftU,  §  40.  •  Ante,  §  438. 
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State  of  New  York,  and  that  '^  there  has  been  a  similar  decision 
and  practice  by  the  courts  of  other  States."' 

So  in  other  cases  of  the  deprivation  of  that  right  under  color 
or  pretext  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  as  where  per- 
sons have  been  detained  under  suspicion  of  treason  against  the 
United  States/  or  as  alien  enemies/  or  for  violations  of  the  laws 
of  Congress/  and  on  other  causes  of  imprisonment.'  So  the 
State  courts  have  issued  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  in  cases  of 
persons  detained  for  extradition  under  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  governments.'  And  the  same  con- 
current jurisdiction  has  always  been  claimed  by  the  State  courts 
in  cases  of  persons  detained  or  committed  as  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice or  from  labor  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.^ 

^  1  Kent's  Comm.  401,  and'in  the  matter  of  Stacy,  10  Johnson's  R  328.  In  the 
previous  case  of  Ferguson,  9  Johns.  239,  Kent,  C.  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  State 
courts  had  no  jurisdiction  hy  habeas  corpus  where  the  detention  was  under  color  of  au- 
thority of  the  U.  S. ;  Thompson,  J.,  dissenting ;  other  judges  reserving  the  question 
as  the  cose  was  decided  on  another  ground.  Commonw.  r.  Harrison,  11  Mass.  Rep.  68 ; 
Common  w.  r.  Gushing,  ibid.  67 ;  Commonw.  v.  Murray,  4  Binney,  487;  Commonw.  p. 
Fox,  7  Barr's  R  Pennsyl.  386;  Carlton's  case,  7  Cowen,  47;  Roberts*  case,  in  1809, 
was  against  issuing  th^  writ ;  Sergeant's  Const  Law,  283 ;  2  Hall's  Law  Journal,  195. 

*  Commonw.  v.  Hollo  way,  5  Binney,  512,  the  power  to  discharge  or  hold  to  bail 
claimed,  except  where  death  would  be  the  punisliment  under  the  statute. 

*  Case  of  Lockington,  6  Hall's  Law  Joum.  92,  818  ;  6  of  same,  801-330. 

*  Case  of  Joseph  Almeida,  in  Maryland,  12  Niles'  Weekly  Reg.  115,  231.  Cases 
of  Booth  and  Rycraft,  (1854  ;i  8  Wisconsin  R  1. 

*  Ex  parte  Sergeant,  by  Tilghman,  C.  J.,  8  Hall's  Law  Joum.  206 ;  Ex  parte  Pool 
and  others,  Nat  Intell.  Nov.  10,  Dec.  11,  1821. 

The  earlier  cases  are  noted  here  from  Sergeant's  Const  Law,  p.  282-287 :  where 
also  the  opinion  of  Judge  Cheves  of  South  Carolina,  in  Ex  parte  Andrew  Rhodes,  12 
Niles*  W.  R.  264,  (1819,)  as  against  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  is  noted. 

Whether  the  State  courts  can  inquire  into  imprisonments  ordered  by  the  Houses  of 
Congress,  is  a  question  of  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power  as  compared  with  privileges 
necessary  to  the  independent  exercise  of  the  co-ordinate  legislative  function.  Anie^ 
p.  487,  note. 

*  Metzger's  case,  where  the  prisoner  had  been  committed  by  a  U.  S.  district  judge, 
(Supreme  court,  N.  Y.,  1847,  Edmonds,  J.,)  1  Barbour,  248 ;  Heilbonn's  case,  where 
the  commitment  was  by  a  U.  S.  commissioner,  (same  court,  1853,  Mitchell,  J,,)  1  Parker's 
Criminal  Reports,  429.     But  compare  6  Opinions  of  U.  S.  Att'y  GenertU,  p.  239. 

'  Commw.  V.  Hollo  way,  (1816,)  2  Serg.  and  Rawle,  805 ;  case  of  George  Kirk,  Oct. 
1846,  4  N.  Y.  Legal  Observer,  456;  case  of  Joseph  Belt,  Dec.  1848,  7  of  same,  8, 
before  Judge  Edmonds,  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court ;  Sims'  case,  7  Cushing,  285. 

The  decisions,  in  this  class  of  cases,  which  maintain  the  claimant's  possession  under 
the  acts  of  Congress  do  not,  necessarily,  also  deny  this  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  State 
courts  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  of  the  restraint  exercised  under  color  of  those  acts. 
Such  power  in  the  State  courts  seems  to  have  been  admitted  in  Wright  v.  Deacon,  5 
Seiig.  and  Rawle,  62,  and  Jack  v.  Martin,  12  Wendell,  811  and  14  WendeU,  507,  where 
the  detention  was  justified. 

In  Jenkins'  case,  (otherwise  known  as  the  Wilkesbarre  slave  case,)  in  1853,  2  Wal- 
lace, jr.,  526,  Judge  Grier  thus  stated  the  general  rule :  *'  But  State  courta  and  judges 
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§  451.  Thus  &r,  in  considering  (in  the  last  two  sections) 
by  whom  the  national  municipal  law  may  he  applied,  the  ques- 
tion of  concurrent  judicial  power  exercised  by  State  courts  has 
been  presented  as  subordinate  to  that  of  concurrent  le^lative 
(juridical)  State  power  as  manifested  by  its  three  functions,  in- 
cluding the  judicial*  But  there  is  another  form  in  which  the 
question  of  concurrent  judicial  power  arises  more  distinctly.  * 

In  the  exposition  given,  in  the  second  chapter,  of  those  ele- 
mentary principles  which  take  effect  as  private  international  law, 
it  was  shown  that  the  tribunals  of  one  national  jurisdiction  may 
recognize  the  effects  (rights  and  obligations)  created  by  laws 
which  have  origmated  in  the  juridical  wiU  of  a  foreign  possessor 
of  sovereign  power,  when  the  persons  come  within  that  jurisdic- 
tion who  have  sustained  relations  caused  by  anterior  subjection 
to  those  laws.  By  applying  these  principles,  it  might  be  held, 
in  many  cases,  that  the  State  courts  would,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  judicial  power  of  the  several  States,  have  authority  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  Congress,  (criminal  laws,  perhaps,  being  ex- 
cepted,^) when  the  persons  are  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 

have  no  power,  under  a  habeas  corpus,  to  revieir  or  sit  in  error  upon  the  judjirment  or 
process  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States  acting;  within  the  jurisdiction  com- 
mitted to  them,  as  has  sometimes  been  done ;"  and  held  that  the  State  courts  had  no 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  these  cases ;  applying  the  rule  with  an  assumption  that  the 
law  of  Congress,  of  1850,  in  making  the  certificate  of  a  commissioner  or  a  judge  of  the 
United  States,  "  conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  person  or  persons  in  wbote 
favor  it  is  granted  to  remove  such  fugitive,**  and  forbidding  **  all  molestation  of  raeh 
person  or  persons  by  any  process  issued  by  any  court,  judge,  magistrate,  or  other  peraoD 
whomiK>ever,"  must  be  recognized  as  constitutional  by  every  State  court ;  diat  is,  a»- 
sumed  that  the  officers  ytvcQ  judicial  and  were  **  acting  within  the  jurisdiction,**  which 
might,  under  the  Constitution,  be  committed  to  them.  The  originul  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  a  negro  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  which  occasioned  the  conffict  of  jurisdictioo 
in  this  case,  had  been  issued  out  of  the  circuit  court 

Judge  Nelson,  in  his  charge  to  a  grand  jury,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  April,  1861. 
Blatchford's  C.  C.  li.  p.  641,  denies  that  the  State  courts  may  issue  the  writ  to  inqnin 
into  the  legality  of  the  detention  under  color  of  this  law,  either  on  the  ground  that 
such  detention  is  not  warranted  by  the  statute,  or  that  the  statute  is  unconstituti(uial ; 
saying,  "  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  existence  of  either  power  on  the  part  of  the  State  tri- 
bunals would  be  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
general  government**  referring  to  U.  S.  v.  Peters,  (Olmstead's  case,)  6  Cranch,  116. 

The  question  whether  the  State  courts  have  this  power  of  concurrently  inquirix^ 
into  the  cause  of  detention,  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  power  of  the  States  to  determine 
on  the  claim  of  the  owner  exclusively  of  any  authority  exercised  under  laws  of  Con- 
gress. The  State  laws  and  judicial  decisions  which  are  ba^d  on  such  a  view  of  the 
public  law  of  the  United  Stutcs  are  to  be  noticed  in  another  place. 

*  Houston  V  Moore,  5  AVheaton,  p.  24;  Curtis'  Coram,  p.  171-176. 

*  This  delicate  question  has  been  the  subject  of  much  juristical  discusdon.  It  is 
not  easy  to  marshal  the  authorities.     In  favor  of  such  concurrent  judicial  power  aeem 
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of  the  State,  who,  under  those  laws,  have  acquired  rights  or 
incurred  obligations. 

That  exercise  of  judicial  power,  by  the  tribunals  of  any  one 
nation  applying  laws  in  a  forum  wherein  those  laws  have  no 
proper  territorial  extent,  was  derived  from  the  presumption  that 
such  laws  are  jural,  and,  therefore,  presumptively  identified 
with  the  juridical  vdll  of  the  supreme  power  in  the  forum,  from 
whose  appointment  those  tribunals  derive  their  existence.  But 
in  laying  a  foimdation  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  by  a 
State  tribunal,  in  support  of  rights  and  obligations  arising  under 
the  national  municipal  law,  including  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
there  is  an  additional  reason  for  a  recognition,  on  the  part  of 
the  State  tribunals,  of  the  jural  character  of  that  legislation. 
This  is,  that  it  is  based  upon  the  Constitution,  to  which  the 
people  of  each  State  is  a  consenting  or  constituent  party,  and  that 
the  laws  or  rules  of  action  comprehended  in  the  national  muni- 
cipal law  have  territorial  and  personal  extent  within  the  forum 
of  State  jurisdiction,  independently  of  the  principle  of  comity, 
as  it  has  herein  before  been  set  forth. 

§  452.  This  idea  appears  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Piatt,  dissenting  from  the  other  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  in  United  States  v.  Lathrop,  17  Johnson, 
pp.  1 1-22  ;  in  which  he  refers  to  a  passage  in  No.  82  of  the 
Federalist,  by  Hamilton,  in  which  these  principles  of  a  universal 
jurisprudence  and  private  international  law  are  recognized  ;  ^*  I 
am  even  of  opinion  that  in  every  case  in  which  they  [the  State 
courts]  were  not  expressly  excluded  by  the  future  acts  of  the 
national  legislature,  they  will,  of  course,  take  cognizance  of  the 

to  be,  the  majority  of  the  court  in  Honston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheaton,  1 ;  Federalist,  No.  82 ; 
1  Kent,  398-400 ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  xx,  note ;  Judge  Piatt,  dissenting,  in  U.  S.  r. 
Lathiop,  1  Johns.  R.  6  ;  Buckwalter  v,  U.  S.,  11  Serg.  and  Rawle,  196.  Against  the 
exercise  of  such  power.  Story  and  Johnson,  Justices,  dissenting,  in  Houston  v.  Moore, 
5  Wheaton,  32,  47;  Story  Comm.  §  1751 ;  Story  J.,  in  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton, 
837 ;  Commonw.  v.  Feely,  Virginia  Cases,  821 ;  Ely  r.  Peck,  7  Cona  R.  239 ;  U.  S.  v. 
Campbell,  6  Hall*s  Law  Jonm.  113,  U.  S.  v,  Lathrop,  17  Johns.  5,  7,  a  suit  for  penalty 
under  act  of  Congress  conferring  jurisdiction  on  State  court  Li  U.  S.  v.  Dodge,  14 
Johnson,  on  die  bond  of  a  U.  8.  collector,  where  jurisdiction  was  given  by  an  act  of 
Congress  to  State  courts,  the  suit  was  sustained. 

See  comparison  of  authorities  in  Sergeant's  Const.  Law.  ch.  27 ;  Rawle  on  Const 
ch.  20,  24;  1  Kent's  Comm.  395-404,  Lect  18;  Curtis'  Comm.  §§  134-144. 
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causes  to  which  those  acts  may  give  birth.  This  I  infer  from 
the  nature  of  judidaiy  power  and  bom.  the  general  graiins  of  the 
system,  [L  e.,  American  Oonstitation.]  The  jndidaiy  power  of 
every  government  looks  beyond  its  own  local  or  municipal  laws, 
and  in  dvil  cases,  lays  hold  of  all  subjects  of  litigati<m  between 
parties  within  the  jurisdictMrn,  though  the  causes  of  dispute  are 
relative  to  the  laws  of  the  most  distant  part  of  the  ^obe.  Those 
of  Japan,  not  less  than  of  New  York,  may  furnish  the  objectscf 
legal  discussion  to  our  courts.  When  in  addition  to  tfak  we 
consider  the  State  governments  and  the  national  Government^ 
as  they  truly  ^ue,  in  the  light  of  kindred  systems  and  as  parts  of 
one  whole,  the  inference  seems  to  be  conclusive,  that  the  Stale 
courts  would  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising 
under  the  laws  of  the  Union,  where  it  was  not  expressly  pro- 
hibited." ' 

§  453.  The  general  principles  fiom  which  a  concurrent  juris- 
diction in  the  State  courts,  it  is  here  supposed,  may  be  derived, 
would  appear  to  support  that  jurisdiction  over  peisoos  or 
things  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  forum,  in  all 
cases.  But  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  con- 
current judicial  power  is,  at  least,  applicable  where  the  action 
and  relations  affected  by  the  national  law  are  such  as  '^  <HJgi- 
nally"  or  '^  previous  to  the  Constituti(m"  were  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  ;  that  is,  its  legislative  or  juridical  power, 
including  the  judicial  power  of  its  courts.' 

§  454  It  has  generally  been  admitted  that  not  every  grant 

1  And  see  Stoi/s  Comm.  g§  1751-1763;  Dnponcesa  od  JnriBd.  p.  SSL 
«  Ante,  §  447;  1  Kenfs  Comm.  897;  Cmtis*  Comm.  |§  119-122;  Story*!  Gomin. 
{  1761,  and  in  Martin  o.  Hnnter,  1  Wheaton,  337 ;  **  and  it  can  only  be  in  thow  case^ 
where,  previouB  to  the  Constitntion,  State  tribunals  possessed  jozisdiction  independsnt 
of  national  authority  that  they  can  now  oonstitntionally  exeidse  a  ooncmmit  jinis- 
diction."  Federalist,  No.  82,  ^  Bnt  this  doctrine  of  concnnent  jnzis£ctioQ  is  osff 
clearly  applicable  to  those  desorqitions  of  causes  of  which  the  State  ooorts  hare  jnewkiDi 
cognizance.  It  is  not  equally  evident  in  relation  to  cases  which  may  grow  out  ci,  tad 
be  peadiar  to,  the  Constitntion  to  be  established;  for  not  to  allow  the  State  cowtsa 
right  of  jurisdiction  in  such  casei^  can  hardly  be  considered  as  tiie  abridgment  of  a 
pre-exiBting  authority,*  dted  in  Stoi/s  Comm.  {  1762.  In  another  sentence  of  die 
lame  number  of  the  Federalist  the  expression  is  used,  **  the  State  courts  will  retam  die 
jurisdiction  iSbej  now  hare  unless,*  &c. 

Most  of  the  opinions  which  are  against  the  exercise  of  the  State  power  in  en/braog 
the  penal  lawof  the  U.  S.,  (amUf  p.  497,  note,)  may  hare  been  baaed  on  tins  distjaetinn 
Compare  Curtis'  Comm.  g  187. 
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of  power  to  Congress  to  legislate,  in  reference  to  certain  objects, 
requires  the  inference  that  such  power  is  either  exclusive  or 
may  at  any  time  be  made  so  by  Congress.^  In  some  of  the 
cases,  while  it  was  admitted  that  there  might  be  a  legislative 
power  in  the  States  in  reference  to  many  subjects  which  the 
Constitution  places  within  the  reach  of  the  national  oi^n  of 
legislation,  it  has  been  further  held  that  the  actual  legislation  of 
Congress  precluded  the  operation  of  all  legislative  action  on  the 
part  of  the  States  in  reference  to  the  same  subject  matter.'  The 
doctrine,  pushed  to  this  extent,  has  always  been  very  generally 
disputed.  If  taken  literally  or  strictly,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  concurrent  legislation,  even  if  it  can  be  said  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  concurrent  legislative  power. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  true  doctrine  as  to  the  concurrent 
legislative  power,  the  principles  which  would  restrict  it  would 
not  have  equal  force  in  limiting  the  concurrent  exercise  of  ju- 
dicial power  in  applying  rules  which,  having  derived  their  ex- 
istence from,  or  having  originated  in  the  national  branch  of 
powers  and  not  in  the  State's  powers,  may  still  be  assimied  by 
the  State's  tribunals  to  be  identified  with  the  juridical'  will  of 
the  State. 

§  455.  If  the  States,  in  their  possession  of  sovereign  powers, 
can  hold  the  judicial  function,  in  any  degree,  with  reference  to 
the  national  municipal  law,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  consider- 
ing whether  their  courts  shall  exercise  it,  it  must  be  supposed, 
(since  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  function  of  the 
States,)  that  the  States  may  confine  the  jurisdiction  of  tribunals 
created  by  themselves  within  any  limits  they  may  see  fit.     They 

>  1  Kent,  888;  Hoiuton  v.  Moore,  5  Wheaton,  49. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  891 ;  Storfa  Comm.  §g  441-447;  Sturges  v.  CrowninBhield,  4 
Wheaton,  198 ;  Steamboat  Go.  v.  Livingston,  8  Ck>wen,  714,  716 ;  Jac^  v.  Martin,  12 
Wendell,  817, 818, 820 ;  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,  16  Peters,  642,  against  concxurrent  le- 
ffiolatiTe  power  in  the  States  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  constitational  provision 
for  the  deliveiy  of  fngitive  slaves,  held  by  Justices  Stoiy,  Baldwin,  Wayne,  and  McLean. 
Taney,  C.  J.,  and  Justices  Thompson  and  Daniel,  dissenting. 

'  The  use  of  juridical^  as  a  more  comprehensive  term  than  legislative,  must  be  ad- 
mitted in  explaining  how  the  Judicial  power  of  the  States  may  be  exercised  in  ref- 
erence to  action  and  relations  determined  by  the  national  branch  of  powers,  and  in 
res|i6Ct  to  which  the  State  cannot,  or  has  not  exerdsed  its  legislative  power  conoor- 
reiUlj. 
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tlnen  mDavr  their  judicial  officers  to  administer  only  that 
)tv  vUch  rests  upon  State  authority  solely,  or  restrict  them 
^;«n  exerrising  jurisdiction  in  applying  any  part  of  the  national 
lav  ^  svtne  specific  parts  of  that  law  :^  though  the  State  courts 
w(«U  still,  in  any  case,  as  was  above  said,  be  obliged  to  apply 
th^  Bfttiooal  law  so  far  as  it  may  be  public  law  or  the  evidence 
ci  pc4itical  powers  and  obligations. 

^  456.  But  if  the  above  argument  derived  from  principle  is 
<wi«ci.  the  State  courts  will,  unless  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
$tAie^  have  jurisdiction  to  apply  the  national  law  when  that 
bw  affects  persons  and  things,  within  their  forum  of  jurisdicticm, 
in  Inference  to  circumstances  (action  and  relations)  which  would 
be  within  the  State's  legislative  or  juridical  power,  "  before  the 
CVfflstitution,"  or,  if  the  present  national  or  federative  organiza- 
tion did  not  exist ;  provided  the  State  courts  are  such  as  hold, 
or  are  invested  with,  the  ordinary  or  general  judicial  power  of 
the  State,  or  are  tribunals  "  proceeding  according  to  the  course 
cif  common  law  ;"  or,  negatively,  are  not  courts  of  limited  or 

*  Sergeant's  Const.  Law,  Ist  ed.  p.  274 ;  Story's  Comm.  §  1755 ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
p|k  400-404,  p.  402.  **  The  doctrine  seems  to  be  admitted  that  Congress  caimot 
<\ikmpel  a  State  court  to  entertain  jurisdiction  in  anj  case  ;**  noting  Dewej,  J^  Masn 
j^upreme  C,  Law  Reporter,  April,  1846,  Ward  v.  Jenkins ;  "The  doctrine  now  is,  tiiat 
Congress  cannot  compel  a  State  court  to  take  any  jurisdiction.  But  where  die  State 
court  has  jurisdiction  otherwise,  it  is  no  objection  to  its  executing  it  that  the  rights 
arise  under  a  statute  of  t^e  United  Statea" 

Story,  J.,  in  Prigg  v.  Commonw.  of  Pennsylvania,  16  Peters,  614,  "  since  eveiy 
State  is  perfectly  competent  and  has  the  exclusive  right  to  prescribe  the  remedies  in 
its  own  ju«iicial  tribunals,  to  limit  the  time  as  well  as  uie  mode  of  redress,  and  to  dei^ 
jurisdiction  over  all  cases  which  its  own  policy  and  its  own  institutions  either  prohibit 
01  dlscoxmtenance."     Mr.  Justice  McLean,  in  the  same  case,  p.  665,  assuminff  that  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  in  delivering  up  fugitives  from  justice,  when  demanded  by  other 
States,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  relating  to  such  persons,  de- 
rive their  potter  to  do  so  from  the  U.  S.  and  not  from  the  State,  says,  **  Now,  if  Con- 
gress may  by  legislation  require  this  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  highest  State  officer, 
may  they  not,  on  the  same  principle,  require  appropriate  duties  in  regard  to  tiie  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  labor,  by  other  State  officers  ?     Over  these  subjects  the  con- 
stitutional power  is  the  same."     The  term,  *^  appropriate  duties,"  is  apparently  used  in 
the  sense  of  duties  appropriate  to  the  functions  held  by  the  State  officers ;  and  since,  on 
pp.  667,  669,  Judge  McLean  speaks  of  the  State  officers  to  whom  he  refers  as  being 
^*  judicial  officers,"  it  would  seem  to  be  his  opinion  either  that  persons  clothed  with  the 
judicial  function  of  the  State  were  bound  to  exercise  it,  to  carry  out  a  law  of  Congress 
when  required  by  the  national  legislature,  or  else  that  by  some  principle  of  public  law 
•uch  persons  were  bound  to  accept  the  judicial  function  derived  from  the  United  States. 
Taney,  C.  J.,  said  in  same  case,  p.  630,  "  The  State  officers  mentioned  in  the  law  sie 
not  bound  to  execute  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  Congress,  unless  they  choose 
lo  do  so,  or  are  required  by  a  law  of  the  State ;  and  the  State  legislature  has  the 
power,  if  it  thinks  pfx>per,  to  prohibit  them.** 
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special  jurisdiction,  not  proceeding  according  to  the  course  of 
common  law.* 

§  457.  In  such  case  it  may  not  only  be  within  the  powety 
but  also  be  within  the  duty  of  the  State  courts  to  apply  the 
national  law,  whether  found  in  the  Constitution  taking  effect 
as  private  law,  or  derived  from  the  legislative  powers  of  Con- 
gress.* 

'  JurudicUon  Is  here  called  general  or  ordinary  in  reference  to  the  possession  of 
the  judical  fonction  for  the  enforcement  of  the  entire  hodj  of  roles  whose  authority 
rests  on  the  juridical  will  of  the  sovereign  power,— the  law  of  the  land,  the  municiptu 
law.  Some  courts  having  such  general  or  ordinary  jurisdiction  may  still  he  limited  or 
inferior  courts,  in  reference  to  the  fact  of  their  holding  this  function  in  and  for  a  lim- 
ited forum  or  geographical  jurisdiction,  a  subdiviMon  of  the  entire  territorial  dominion 
of  the  sovereignty,  whose  law  they  apply,  and  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  higher 
courts  to  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  £rom  their  judgments.  For  a  distinction  c^ 
fuch  courts,  see  Kempe's  lessee  v.  Kennedy,  5  Cranch,  185 ;  Murray  v.  Fitzpatrick,  17 
Wendell,  483,  and  cases  there  cited.  That,  in  relying  on  a  judicial  decision,  the  juris- 
diction of  this  class  of  courts  is  presumed,  while  that  of  courts  of  special  jurisdiction 
must  he  traced  back  to  some  enabling  act  of  the  sovereign,  see  Jones  v.  Reed,  1  Johns. 
Cases,  20,  and  1  Caines*  R.  594,  note.  WeUs  r.  NowkiiS,  1  Johns.  Cases,  228 ;  Bloom 
V.  Burdick,  1  HiU,  139.  And  compare  Clinton,  Senator,  in  Yates  v,  Lansing,  9  Johnson 
R.  431-437. 

■  1  Kent's  Comm.  397-400 ;  Ward  v.  Mann,  Supr.  Court  o*"  Mass. ;  Law  Reporter, 
March,  1847. 

^  By  the  act  of  Congress,  of  12  Feb.  1798,  §  8,  the  judges  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  and 
District  Courts  and  certain  persons  therein  described  as  **  any  magistrate  of  a  county, 
city,  or  town  corporate,"  are  authorized  to  perform  certain  acts  in  reference  to  persons 
claimed  as  fugitives  from  labor.  In  Prigg^s  case,  16  Peters',  589,  the  question  de- 
cided was  of  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  Pennsylvania  affecting  persons  to  whom  that 
law  of  Congress  applied ;  and,  as  preliminary  to  the  question  of  the  force  of  the  State 
law,  the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  C9nstitutiouAlity  of  the  law  of  1798 
was  examined.  To  this  extent,  of  recognizing  the  power  of  Congress  and  its  having 
been  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  operation  of  State  legislation,  (anUy 
§  452,)  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1798  was  affirmed.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  that  case,  no  right,  power,  or  authority  derived  from  any  such  **  St^ite  magistrate" 
was  claimed  for  or  relied  upon  by  any  of  the  parties.  The  only  members  of  the  court 
who,  in  their  several  opinions,  refer  to  the  action  of  *'  State  magistrates"  under  the  act 
were  Mr.  Justice  Story,  delivering  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  p.  622,  and  saying,  that 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  in  its  leading  provisions,  was  free  from  reasonable  doubt 
or  difficulty  "  with  the  exception  of  the  part  which  confers  authority  on  State  magis- 
trates," but  tliat  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  they  might,  if  they  chose,  exercise  mat 
authority,  unless  prohibited  by  State  legislation ;  Chief  Justice  Taney,  p.  680,  saying, 
'*  Ihe  State  officers  mentioned  are  not  bound  to  execute  the  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  Congress,  unless  they  choose  to  do  so,  or  are  required  to  do  so  by  the  law  of  the 
State ;  and  the  State  legislature  has  the  power,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to  prohibit  them  ;* 
ftnd  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  p.  664,  665,  who,  alone,  hold  that  the  duty  might  be  im- 
posed on  the  State  officers  by  Congress. 

But  it  would  appear,  from  every  thing  said  by  the  Justices  on  this  point-,  that  they 
held  that,  whatever  power  should  be  exercised  by  the  State  officers  in  the  supposed 
cases,  would  be  the  concurrent  judicial  power  of  the  State. 

The  author  may  reasonably  hesitate  in  making  this  assertion,  in  view  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  pronounced  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Sims'  case, 
7  Cushing,  285,  who,  after  noticing,  p.  802,  that  it  had  m  that  case  been  '*  insisted  that 
the  Commissioner,  before  whom  the  petitioner  [the  fugitive]  had  been  brought,  is  in 
the  ezeroise  of  judicial  powers  not  warranted  by  the  Goostitution  because  not  commis- 
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§  458.  This  concttrrent  judicial  power  in  the  State  courts 
would,  it  will  be  noticed,  be  Umited,  even  while  applying  a  role 
of  the  national  mnnicipal  law,  by  the  same  political  conditions 
which  limit  their  judicial  function  in  the  application  of  local 
law.  It  win  be  operative  only  within  the  limits  of  the  State, 
whether  the  law  applied  is  derived  from  the  juridical  authority 
of  the  United  States  or  from  that  of  the  State.  It  is  the  ju- 
dicial ftmction  of  the  United  States  only,  which  is  equally  au- 
thoritative in  all  parts  of  the  dominion  of  the  j)eople  of  the 
United  States,^  and  that  this  function  cannot  be  exercised  by 
the  State  court  is  a  proposition  directly  dedudble  firom  the 
Constitution,  and  there  is  no  judicial  decision  which  attempts 
to  support  a  contrary  doctrine.* 

From  these  necessary  limitations  of  the  extent  of  State  ju- 
dicial power,  the  rule  of  action  which  they  thus  concurrently 
apply  will,  although  the  same,  in  its  origin  and  in  its  purpose 

tioned  as  a  judge,  nor  holding  his  office  during  good  behsrior,"  si^gned  tiist  Con- 
grew,  in  the  act  of  1793,  manifestly  did  not  deem  that  the  action  of  the  Stats 
magistrates  would  be  judicial  in  the  premises ;  and,  in  referring  to  the  cases  arising 
under  that  law  as  sustaining  this  doctrine,  cited  the  above  opmion  of  Ithe  Sirorems 
Coort  of  the  U.  S.  as  most  conclusiTe,  adding,  p.  dOS,  *'  In  the  ooHty  particuar  ia 
which  the  constitntionality  of  the  law  of  CongresB^  of  Sept  1850,  is  now  called  in 
question,  that  of  1793  was  obnoxious  to  the  same  objections,  that  of  authorising  a 
summary  proceeding  before  officers  and  magistrates  not  qualified  under  tibe  Consti- 
tution to  exercise  the  judicial  power  of  the  general  Grovemment.'* 

The  same  view  of  the  point  decided  in  Prigg^s  case  seems  to  haye  been  adopted  bj 
Judge  Nelson,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  Blatchford's  Cir.  C  R.  643 ;  slhufing 
to  &s  objected  unconstitutionalitj  of  the  law  of  1850  in  its  grant  of  powers  to  Ihs 
U.  S.  Commissioners ;  *'  It  is  sufficient  answer  to  this  suggestion  that  the  same  power 
was  conferred  upon  State  magistrates  by  the  act  of  1793,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
Prigg,  was  held  to  be  constitutional  by  the  only  tribunal  competent  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  decide  that  question.  No  doubt  was  entertained  by  any  of  the  judges  in  that 
case  that  these  magistrates  had  power  to  act,  if  not  forbidden  by  the  State  anthor- 
itiea." 

'  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed,  by  these  authorities,  that  the  court  in  Prigg's  ease 
intended  to  sanction  the  application  of  the  law  of  1793,  by  some  persons  who  could 
neither  hold  the  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.,  {poft,  §  460,)  nor  exercise  the  etmcttirtiU 
Judicial  power  of  a  State,  (ante,  §  456.)  It  will,  in  a  later  portion  of  this  work,  be  uiged 
that  this  asmmpHon  is  unwarrantable :  Ist,  because  it  is,  at  least,  doubtful  whetfier  tiie 
action  of  any  such  person  under  that  law  was  involved  in  any  of  the  eariier  cases 
which  were  approved  by  the  court  in  Prigg's  case,  (16  Peters*,  621,)  and  the  court  does 
not  otherwise  define  the  **  State  magistrates,"  whose  action  it  sanctions ;  and,  2d,  be- 
cause the  court  in  that  case  speaks  of  such  action  only  as  an  exercise  ofjvdickU  power. 

»  Ante,  §§  375,  379. 

*  But  Judge  Crawford,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  matter  of  Booth, 
3  Wisconsin  R.  p.  81,  82,  dissenting  from  the  majority  of  the  court  in  respect  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1850,  seems  to  have  held  that,  in  maintaining  the  actioD 
of  State  magis^ates  under  the  law  of  1793,  and  of  U.  S.  Commissioners  under  that  of 
1850,  the  doctrine  is  involved,  that  they  may  constitntioDally  exerdae  judicial  power 
derived  from  .the  United  States. 
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or  direct  e£fect  on  piirate  persons,  as  that  applieBr  by  the  na- 
tional judiciary,  be  essentially  local  in  its  authority  and  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  and  equivalent  to  a  law  derived  from  a  dif- 
ferent political  source,  that  is,  to  a  local  municipal  law.  This 
will  certainly  be  so  if ,  on  the  authorities,  this  concurrent  appli- 
cation of  a  national  law  by  the  State's  judicial  power  is  to  be 
limited  to  cases  where  the  action  and  relations  affected  are  such 
as  were  "  originally''  within  the  juridical  power  of  the  State,  or 
such  as  may  be  within  the  concurrent  legislative  (juridical) 
power  of  the  State,  according  to  the  standard  already  stated  in 
considering  the  extent  of  that  power. 

§  459.  Though  it  should  be  admitted  that  a  rule  in  reference 
to  certain  action  and  relations  is  supported  both  by  the  juridical 
authority  of  a  State  and  that  of  the  United  States,  and,  there- 
fore, as  above  held,  may  be  applied  by  the  judicial  power  ema- 
nating from  either ;  yet,  since  it  is  supposed  that  the  Consti- 
tution assigns  the  power  over  such  action  and  relations  to  the 
national  Government,  the  judicial  power  of  the  State  in  this 
case  of  its  concurrent  exercise  must  be  subject  to  that  of  the 
United  States. 

The  judgment  of  the  State  court,  applying  the  national  law 
in  reference  to  such  action,  must  always  be  subject  to  the  na- 
tional judiciary,^  and  if  the  law  involved  criminal  punishment, 
the  sentence  of  the  State  court  might  properly,  it  would  seem, 
be  annulled  by  the  pardoning  power  of  the  national  executive.* 
In  this  instance  the  national  judiciary  would  control  the  State 
judiciary  in  the  application  of  private  law  :  not,  as  in  the  instance 
before  mentioned,  (§  448,)  control  the  juridical  action  of  the 
State  by  applying  the  Constitution  as  public  law. 

§  460.  With  the  consent  of  the  State,  from  which  they  derive 
their  existence  and  legal  personality,  and  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  judicial  power  vested  in  the  national  Government,  the  State 

'  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton,  387,  852 ;  Federalist,  No.  82 ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
820,  896,  397 ;  Const.  Art.  III.  sec.  2,  1.  "The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
caaes  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority." 

*  See  the  difficulties  suggested  as  to  concurrent  criminal  jurisdiction,  1  Kent* • 
Comm.  404 ;  Mattison  v.  the  State,  3  MisMuri  R.  301. 
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courts  mighf,  it  would  appear,  be  invested  with  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  persons  and  things 
within  the  limits  of  their  State  jurisdictions  and  be  considered 
inferior  courts,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  the 
third  Article  of  the  Constitution  ;  if  the  tenure  of  office  by  the 
judges  of  all  courts  holding  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  were  not  so  prescribed  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  in- 
vestiture in  persons  known  or  described  as  representatives  of 
State  powers.  ^  A  person  holding  the  judicial  power  of  a  State 
might,  apparently,  be  also  appointed,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution,  a  judge  of  one  of  those  courts  in  which  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  invested  ;  in  which 
case  there  would  be  two  separate  tribunals  represented  in  his 
person.  But  if  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shoold 
be  conferred  on  a  person  only  in  virtue  of  his  official  character 
derived  from  the  State,  or  as  being  a  State  officer,  his  tenure  of 
that  judicial  power  would  be  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  State. 
Therefore,  State  judicial  officers  or  magistrates  cannot,  as  such, 
or  in  their  public  capacity,  hold  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  to  apply  the  national  municipal  law.* 

§  461.  According  to  the  first  section  of  the  third  Article, 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  whatever  that  may  be, 
is  to  be  invested  "  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  may  ordain  and  establish."  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  must,  according  to  the  second  section  of  the 
second  Article,  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate.     By 

*  Art  in.  sect  1.  "  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Tested  in 
one  supreme  court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Ckmgress  may  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  establish.  The  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services 
a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.*' 
Art  II.  sect.  2,  (of  the  powers  of  the  President)  parag.  2.  *'  He  shall  nominate  and, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambastadom,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  bo  established  by  law.  But  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment,  of 
such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law, 
or  in  the  heads  of  departments." 

•  Martin  «.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton,  380.  Story  J.  **  Congress  cannot  vest  any  portico 
of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  except  in  courts  ordained  and  establi^ed  by 
itself."  Story's  Coram,  g  1755 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  899  ;  case  of  Ahneida,  from  12  Mlea* 
W.  R.  115,  213 ;  Pool  and  others,  from  Nat  Intelligencer,  Nov.  10,  and  Deo.  11,  1821, 
cited  in  Sergeant's  Constitutional  Law,  1st  ed.  274. 
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the  various  acts  relative  to  the  national  judiciary  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  severally  the  judges  of  the  different  Circuit 
Courts,  the  highest  of  the  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Circuit  Courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  being  distinct  in 
their  jurisdiction,  although  the  same  persons  are  judges  in  each.^ 
The  judges  of  the  District  Courts  have  been  appointed  in  like 
manner  by  the  President  and  Senate  ;  though,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  second  section  of  the  second  Article,  they  might 
be  otherwise  appointed.  The  judges  of  these  courts  are  under- 
stood to  hold  office  according  to  the  terms  of  the  first  section  of 
the  third  Article, — "  The  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  infe- 
rior courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation, 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  of- 
fice/' « 

§  462.  K  the  judicial  power  of  a  state  is  exercised  only  when 
its  laws  are  applied  by  persons  having  the  name  oi  judge  or  jvn 
dicial  officer,  peiforming  their  duties  with  that  style  and 
manner  which  includes  times,  terms,  and  places  of  action  pub- 
licly determined,  with  a  permanent  record  by  subordinate  offi- 
cers of  that  application  in  its  details,  accessible  to  public  in- 
spection, it  may  be  said  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  has  been  vested  by  Congress  only  in  courts  whose  judges 
hold  their  office  according  to  the  constitutional  requirements. 
But  if  the  nature  of  the  judicial  power  is  independent  of  the 
name  or  title  of  the  official  person  exercising  it,  the  times  and 
places  in  which  it  is  exercised,  and  the  degree  of  solemnity  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  there  is  a  question  of  the  comparative  ex- 
tent of  that  power  which,  in  the  Constitution,  is  called  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  Or,  in  other  words,  it 
being  supposed  that  there  is  an  administrative  or  ministerial 
application  of  the  national  municipal  law,  as  well  as  a  judicial 
one,  the  inquiry  must  be  made,  how  far  the  administration  of 
the  national  municipal  law  can  be  intrusted  to  persons  who  are 
not  judges  of  courts,  holding  office  with  the  constitutional  quali- 
fication. 

'  Bristly*!  Digest,  p.  124-126.  See  note  on  the  opponte  page. 
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This  inqiiiij  is  distinct  from  that  question  of  the  appHcation, 
bj  State  jodicial  officers,  of  the  national  municipal  law  whidi 
has  already  been  considered. 

§  463.  Li  eveiy  state  wherein  the  three  fimctions  of  sot- 
ereignty  are  divided  or  separately  invested,  those  who  exBtdae 
ihe  executive  and  legidative  ftmctions  have  a  power  of  applying 
the  existing  law  as  a  coercive  rule  for  private  persons  ;  thon^it 
is  herein  supposed  that,  in  a  state  wherein  this  division  of  fimo- 
tions  has  a  constitutional  character  and  the  Government  exists 
under  law,  the  limits  of  the  power  so  exercised  must  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  review  of  those  who  hold  the  judicial  function.* 

In  every  state  wherein  the  administration  of  justice  is  dis- 
tinguished firom  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  political  power,*  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  judicial  Amotion  by  courts  or  judges  has  required 
the  concurrence  of  officers  holding  a  kind  of  power  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  terms  among  such  states,  is  rather  admin- 
istrative or  ministerial  in  its  nature  than  judicial ;  though  aux- 
iliary or  ancillary  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  by  others. 
Those  who,  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  exer- 
cise a  discretion  thus  ancillaiy  to  that  of  the  courts,  or  of  the 
judges  holding  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  may, 
undoubtedly,  bold  their  office  otherwise  than  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  those  judges,  without  any  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Since,  wherever  law  is  applied  under  political  authority 
to  determine  the  action  of  private  persons,  there  is  a  greater  or 
less  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  some  one  invested  with 
public  authority,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  ad- 
ministrative from  the  judicial  power,  or  this  latter  from  that 
ancillary  ministerial  power  which  is  connected  with  it.  It  is  a 
question  of  public  law,  and  the  line  of  separation  will  be  differ- 
ently placed  in  states  having  different  political  constitutions.' 
The  rule  of  discrimination  under  the  American  Constitution 
must  be  found  in  the  usages  of  states  wherein  the  fdnctions  of 

*  Ante,  487.   But  see  lessee  of  livingston  ».  Moore,  7  Peters,  646-649,  and  p.  668, 
in  Appendix ;  2  Brockenborongh's  R.  479,  480. 
'  AnU,  §  a6d. 
'  On  this  ml^ect  see  Boivyei's  Uniyersal  Pnblio  Law,  eh. 
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sovereignty  are  divided^  and  especially  in  the  antecedent  usages 
of  England,  where  they  have  the  character  of  common  law. 

§  464.  An  ordinary  definition  of  the  term  judicial^  is  given 
by  connecting  it  with  the  existence  of  some  judge  or  court ;  a 

judicial  act  is  said  to  be  one  exercised  or  performed  by  a  judge 
or  court.  But  the  question  here  being  whether  the  act  to  be 
performed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  is  that  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States  which  may  be  vested  only  in 
a  court  whose  judges  hold  office  in  accordance  with  the  consti- 
tutional requirement,  the  term  Judicial  must  be  defined  with- 
out reference  to  the  public  character  or  quality  of  the  person 
performing  the  act :  for  his  capacity  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  the  act,  not  the  nature  of  the  act  by  the 
quality  of  the  person.^  A  judicial  act  must,  from  the  nature  of 
law,  be  one  in  which  the  coercive  authority  of  the  law  is  made 
manifest — not  in  the  original  creation  of  rights  and  obligations 
between  private  persons,  but  in  giving  them  real  force  by  ancil- 
lary rights  or  legal  remedies.  It  is  an  act  of  judgment  or  deci- 
sion having  reference  to  the  elements  of  jurisdiction — a  coercive 
superior,  and  a  certain  geographical  territory  and  itsjnhabitants.* 
Not  every  act  done  by  a  public  officer  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  is  a  judicial  act,  or  judgment ;  otherwise  the 
whole  mechanism  of  a  republican  or  constitutional  Government' 
might  be  caUed  judicial.  In  interpreting  the  Constitution,  as 
before  shown,  the  previous  juridical  use  of  words  by  the  pos- 
sessors of  sovereign  power  who  established  the  Constitution  must 

*  be  referred  to  ;  and,  as  used  by  them  in  the  technical  language 
of  English  common  law,  a  judgi|[^ent  or  judicial  act  not  only  im- 
plies a  law  and  persons  to  be  affected  by  it,  but  a  suspension  or 
determination  of  that  ordinary  choice  of  action  which  those  per- 
sons might  have  had  in  relation  to  it,^  and  a  coercive  per- 
formance or  allowance,  in  reference  to  some  limited  territorial 

*  8  BL  Comm.  38.  '*  A  court  is  defined  to  be  a  place  where  jnstioe  is  judicially 
administered:**  noting  Co.  Litt.  58.  Here  the  meaning  oi  judicially  mutt  be  ascer- 
tained aa  preliminary  to  that  of  oomi  at  judge, 

>  Afiu,  ^  26.  *  AnU,  §p  857-864. 

*  That  u,  to  exercise  the  natural  power  of  choice  and  action  before  the  law  hat 
been  applied  as  a  coercive  rule,  ofi^e,  §  2. 
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jurisdiction,  of  that  action  the  right  to  which  had  been  (xmtro- 
verted ;  so  that  the  relation  in  which  that  right  is  a  constituent 
part  is  actually  established  in  and  for  a  certain  forum  or  juris- 
diction ;  this  determination,  decision,  or  judgment  being  there- 
after supported  by  the  power  of  the  state,  as  its  expressed  will 
in  reference  to  the  persons  and  things  involved  in  that  relation. 

§  465.  In  the  judiciary  department  of  the  Gk)vemment  of 
the  United  States  a  number  of  officers  are  included  whose  du- 
ties are  not  judicial,  though  they  involve  the  application  of  law 
to  a  certain  condition  of  persons  and  things.  Such,  without 
question,  is  the  action  of  the  clerks  of  the  courts,  and  of  the 
United  States  Commissioners  and  State  justices  of  the  peace, 
under  the  earlier  statutes  defining  their  powers.^  Their  office 
is  ministerial,  and  subordinate  to  the  duties  of  the  judges  of  the 
several  courts.  In  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  power  they  do 
not  determine  or  enforce  a  legal  relation,  with  its  rights  and  ob- 
ligations, in  reference  to  a  definite  jurisdiction,  as  above  de- 
scribed ;  but  only  certain  temporary  relations  or  remedial  rights, 
ancillary  to  the  action  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  in  their  exer- 
cise of  judicial  power.* 

§  466.  This  interpretation  of  the  term  Jtuiicial  potoery  in  the 
Constitution,  must  also  be  made  with  reference  to  distinctions 
in  the  nature  of  laws  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  For  as  there  are  ministerial  or  executive  officers  in 
every  state,  altogether  distinct  from  its  judiciary,  there  is  a 


^  For  tihe  TarioiiB  Acts  respecting  their  powers  and  duties,  see  titles 
and  Justices  of  the  Pmce^  in  Brightlj^s  Digest. 

The  opinion  prevails  with  ihe  public  aQd  the  legal  profession  that  the  action  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioners  in  executing  the  provisions  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  has 
been  determined  not  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.,  by  an  over- 
whelming weight  Q^  judicial  decision.  The  question  whether  such  action  is  or  is  not 
an  exercise  of  the  judicial  function,  is  to  be  considered  in  a  later  portion  of  this  treatise. 
But  it  may  here  be  observed  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  judicial  opinion  sup- 
porting the  negative,  (and  without  questioning  the  existence  of  judicial  authority  af- 
firming the  constitutionality  of  that  statute  in  other  respects,)  that  it  appears  to  rest, 
almost  entirely,  upon  the  correctness  of  that  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Si4>reme  Comt, 
in  Prigg's  case,  as  to  the  power  of  State  magistrates  under  the  law  of  1793,  which  was 
taken  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  and  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  as  has  been  ahready  noted. 
AntCy  p.  501,  note. 

'  See  the  older  cases  of  Almeida  and  Rhodes,  in  12  Niles^  Weekly  Register :  ex 
parte  Poole,  &c,  Nat  IntelL  Nov.  10,  Dec.  11,  1821,  cited  in  Sergeants  Const  Law, 
Ist  ed.  p.  274 
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particular  personal  law  for  the  regulation  of  such  ministerial  in- 
struments of  the  state  ;  the  administration  of  which  is  distinct 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  territorial  law.  Thus  there  is  a  rule 
of  action  for  those  by  whom  the  ordinary  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Government  is  continuously  maintained.^  And 
it  appears  that  the  power  of  pronouncing  judgment  under  the 
military  and  naval  laws  of  the  United  States  is  not  that  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  which  is  referred  to  in  the  third  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution.  For  although  judicial  in  its  nature, 
and  performed  und^r  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  by  the  constant  usage  of  all  nations  exceptional  to  the  civil 
administration  of  justice ;  though,  in  England  and  America, 
subordinate  to  it  where  the  rights  of  persons  under  dvU  laws, 
as  distiuguished  from  miUtary,  are  concerned.' 

§  467.  So  there  is  an  important  class  of  legal  relations  (i.  e., 
relations  composed  of  legal  rights  and  obligations)  which  arise  out 
of  that  international  law  which  has  more  of  the  character  of  public 
than  of  private  law,  and  which,  as  such,  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  positive  or  municipal  law.  From  the  exterior 
character  of  this  law,  that  is,  from  the  fact  that  it  must  operate 
in  places  not  included  within  the  territorial  forum  of\)rdinary  ju- 
dicial tribunals,  the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  these  rela- 
tions must  be  coercively  maintained  by  the  executive  or  admin- 
istrative function  of  the  Government,  acting  independently  of 
the  judicial  function,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  a  degree  deter- 
mioed  partly  by  the  general  rules  observed  by  civilized  states 
in  reference  to  such  objects  of  human  interest  and  action  as 
cannot,  from  their  nature,  be  distinctly  divided  among  and  in- 
cluded under  the  limits  of  diflferent  states,'  and  partly  by  na- 
tional customary  law  derived  from  the  action  of  the  predecessors 
of  the  existing  Government  in  similar  circumstances ;   each 

*  In  the  French,  Droit  gouveme mental;  German,  Regierungt  Rechl,  including  police 
law  and  the  laws  of  financial  economy,  Droit  financier^  cameral  tmd  Fimmzrechtj  jua 
camercUe;  see  Falck's  Juristiche  EncjcL  §§  41-44.  And,  in  popular  or  republican 
govenvpients,  those  roles  by  which  the  existence,  continuance,  and  action  of  legislative 
bodies  are  determined.     See  Cushing^s  Law  of  Legislatiye  Assemblies,  Introduction. 

*  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  841,  note;  U.  S.  v,  Mackenzie,  Judge  Betta*  decision,  U.  S. 
District  Court,  in  1  New  York  Legal  Observer,  871. 

*  Ante,  §  10. 
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nation  haTing  in  this  respect  a  peculiar  law,^  a  jus  propriiun, 
differing  more  or  less  ficm,  that  of  other  nations,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  in  which  it  may  be  historicaUj  con- 
nect^ with  them,  or  in  which  it  may  have  with  them  a  com- 
munity of  origin  and  language,  and  a  political  affinity.* 


I  Tbon^  alwajs  sappoaed  to  coofona  to  s  general  law  praYaflmg  amoog  ell 
tione,  pablic  mtemetioiud  law,  the  '*Iaw  of  nationB*  In  that  aenee;  and  bj  En|^ 
uid  American  jorists  it  is  rarely  distingoidied  by  any  other  name.  Compan  wUb, 
p.  88,  note.  By  the  French  writers  it  is  designated  droit  gouvememfrntai  ejutviewr ;  by 
tiie  Germans,  amterts  Beffienmggncktf  or  Suuem  Staataneki ;  Fakk's  JnriaL  Enoy. 
§§45,185.  , 

*  Thns,  whether  an  administratJTe  Government  (not  identical  with  die  nhimste 
possessor  of  sovereign  power)  may  or  may  not  at  its  discretion  ddiver,  to  die  costo^ 
of  foreign  states,  persons  who  are  demanded  as  obnaadoas  to  the  ponhary  law  of  such 
states ;  or,  if  it  may  so  snncaider  sach  persons,  whether  the  act  reqniree  die  oo-opsr- 
ation  of  two  or  more  of  the  three  functions  of  power,  when  separate^  invested,  ars 
questions  not  determinable  by  public  international  law  alone,  simply  as  a  general  role 
among  nations,  but  depend  veiy  much  on  the  internal  publio  law  of  die  state  and  of 
its  form  of  government;  which,  dierefore,  must  always  be  taken  into  aoooimt  in  the 
application  of  an  international  treaty  for  sudi  extradition  or  rendition. 

Fakk's  Jurist  EnqycL  §  185,  F>.  ed.  ''On  distingue  aveo  raison,  dn  droit  dss 
gens  positif  de  chaque  irtat  particnlier,  le  droit  des  gens  positif  unxversel,  attendu  qu*oa 
pent  aperoevoir,  an  moins  entre  ks  peiqdes  qui  entretieiment  ensemble  beauoonp  ds 
relations,  un  accord  snr  ks  regies  de  droit  positif  aux-quelles  ik  ooofittment  lenrs  ae- 
tions  et  d'aprbs  lesqnelks  ik  veuknt  qu*elks  soient  jug6es." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  LOCAL  MUNICIPAL  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AF- 
FECTING CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  AND  ITS  CONTBABIES, 
CONSIDERED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  AND 
PBIVATE  LAW  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  STATED  IN  PBEVIOUS  CHAP- 
TEBa 

§  468.  Reference  has  already  been  made,  in  the  eleventh 
chapter/  to  the  fact  that  at  the  date  of  the  Revolution  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  original  colonies  were  not  definitively 
setUed.  The  present  limits  of  the  older  thirteen  States  and  of 
the  States  Kentucky,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  were  determined  by 
various  agreements  between  the  States,  to  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  refer  more  particularly,  and  by  the  cession  or  grant 
of  portions  of  the  territory  claimed  by  them,  or  by  some  of  them, 
to  the  Confederation  or  to  the  United  States  in  their  national 
or  federal  capacity.  These  older  States  will  herein  be  taken  to 
have  had  their  present  boundaries  from  the  period  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  colonies  from  the  British  empire.  The  effect  of 
the  different  cessions  of  territory  made  by  some  of  those  States 
to  the  United  States,  in  determining  the  existence  of  local  laws 
in  and  for  certain  limits,  will  be  considered  in  the  history  of  the 
laws  of  the  Territorial  jurisdictions  and  new  States  afterwards 
formed  in  the  territory  ceded. 

§  469.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  people,  who  (under 
the  name  of  "  the  people  of  the  United  States"  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution)  appear  as  the  constituting  and  delegating 
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person,  and  the  people  who,  in  the  tenth  Article  of  the  Amend- 
ments, are  declared  to  he,  in  the  alternative  with  the  States,  the 
possessor,  by  reseiration,  of  the  powers  not  granted  to  the  na- 
tional Government,  are  of  necessity  to  be  recognized  as  already 
existing  in  the  form,  organization,  and  political  personality  of 
the  people  of  ^^  several  States,"  although  having,  antecedently 
to  the  Constitution,  a  national  organization  and  int^ial  political 
personality.     The  existence  of  the  political  people  of  each  sev- 
eral State  is,  therefore,  not  a  result  of  the  Constitution,  (as  of  a 
law  in  the  primary  sense,)  but  only  a  fact  proved  or  asserted  by 
it,  (as  by  a  law  in  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  term.)'     And, 
in  accordance  with  the  view  which  is  herein  before  taken  ci 
the  nature  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  law  when  spoken  of  as  determining  the 
actual  investiture  of  sovereignty,  the  supreme  and  independent 
powers  which,  according  to  that  Constitution,  are  vested  in  the 
several  States  or  the  several  political  people  of  those  States  aie 
not  taken  to  be  held  by  such  States  or  people  under  a  law  in 
the  strict  sense  contained  in  the  Constitution ;  but  that  poi- 
session  must  be  considered  antecedent  to  law,  in  the  sense  of  a 
rule,  and  co-ordinate  with  the  possession  of  other  sovereign 
powers  by  "the  same  States,  or  the  people  of  the  same  States, 
united.     The  Constitution,  in  determining  this  relation  also, 
being  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense  only,  the  statement  or  evi- 
dence of  an  existing  fact.     Though  in  reference  to  persons  who 
are  the  instruments  or  the  subjects  of  that  power,  it  has  the 
eflfect  of  law  in  the  primary  sense,  or  of  a  rule  of  action. 

§  470.  As,  therefore,  the  possession  by  the  united  people  <rf 
those  powers  which  in  the  Constitution  are  granted  to  the  na- 
tional Government  is  a  fact  underlying  the  national  municipal 
law,  it  is  in  like  manner  the  first  or  basal  principle  of  the  local 
law  of  each  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  that  the  people 
thereof,  as  a  political  personality,  pre-existent  to  the  State  Gov- 
ernment or  the  organized  instrument  of  that  sovereignty,  are 
the  actual  continuing  and  original  possessors  of  that  separate 
share  of  sovereignty  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

'  AnU,  Sg  380-^6. 
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States  as  being  ^'  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people/'  As 
the  political  existence  of  the  people  of  each  State  is  not  caused 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  neither  is  the  possee- 
aion  of  those  powers  by  that  people  an  effect  of  the  same ; 
neither  fact  being  established  by  it  for  the  future ;  unless  the 
guarantee  for  a  republican  government  ^  has  the  effect  of  secur- 
ing such  a  popular  or  public  {national)  j  as  opposed  to  private,* 
investiture  of  the  political  sovereignty  to  be  exercised  severally  in 
such  State  over  persons  and  things  therein. 

§  471.  Although  the  fact  of  the  possession  of  this  share  of 
powers  by  the  several  people  of  one  of  the  States  is  thus  a  ftu^t 
antecedent  to  the  recognition  of  the  positive  law  of  that  State, 
its  local  municipal'  law,  yet  the  mode  in  which  individual  in- 
habitants are  to  participate  in  that  sovereignty  and  be  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  political  people,  (which  is  political  lib- 
erty considered  as  the  right  of  private  persons,  according  to 
previous  definition,*)  is  the  consequence  of  a  rule  of  action  made 
positive  law  by  the  will  of  that  political  integer,  the  political 
people  of  the  State.  Which  law  is  private  law,  in  respect  to 
its  effect  upon  natural  persons,  though  public  law  in  itfi  relation 
to  the  existence  of  the  State. 

§  472.  In  each  State  of  the  Union,  on  the  assumption  of 
political  sovereignty  by  the  confederated  colonies  in  the  Revo- 
lution, the  laws  determining  the  actual  constitution  or  compo- 
sition of  the  political  people  of  the  colony  continued,  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  assumption  of  independent  supreme  power  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  were  established  in  the 
successful  maintenance  of  that  assumption.' 

>  Am,  S  424.  *  AnU,  f  854  and  nofee. 

'  Mwii^pal  law  of  die  State,  meaaiiig  that  law  idikh  is  botii  intenial  and  inter- 
national  in  personal  extent,  and  wbich,  in  its  kmdy  is  more  properly  called  maiiomaiy  as 
derired  from  the  exercise  of  independent  sorereign  power  sooh  as  bekogs  to  states  or 
nations,  onfe,  8  9.  But,  to  avind  oonfoonding  it  witii  that  law  which  is  herein  called 
national  from  its  origin  in  the  will  of  the  United  States  as  an  integral  nation  or  state, 
tiie  word  tmmicipal  is  here  nsed  for  the  SlaU  law.    Compare  onfe,  p.  282,  note. 

«  Amt,  §  852. 

*  AnU,  gg  885-848.  The  people  of  the  U.  S.  are  primarily  known  as  the  people 
of  tiie  sererai  States  (ante,  f  848).  If,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  social  compact 
has  erer  been  realised  in  the  pditical  history  of  this  country,  it  mnst  have  been  in  tiie 
existence  of  some  sereral  Stata  or  Statas.  But  neither  tlie  history  of  the  States  nor 
that  of  the  Union  exhibito  any  illustration  ef  the  compact  which  might  not,  with  equal 

88 
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§  473.  The  law  of  political  rights,  or  of  the  political  liberty 
of  private  peraonSy  is  the  fundamental  law  of  any  state  wherein 
sovereignty  is  a  public  or  popular  (national)  right,  as  contrasted 
with  private  right,  and  the  essential  fact  of  its  oonstitution, 
whether  written  or  unwritten.^  In  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  this  law,  of  the  possession  of  political  liberty  by  private 
persons,  has  been  detenmned  by  the  same  acts  by  which  Gov- 
ernments, distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  the  political  people 
of  such  State,  have  been  founded,  formed,  or  constituted.  And, 
from  the  mode  of  existence  of  that  '^  people  of  the  United 
States,"  which  established  the  national  Constitution,  the  pos- 
session of  political  liberty  by  private  persons  is,  in  referenoe  to 
the  sovereign  powers  which  are,  in  each  State,  held  by  that 
people  with  national  extent  or  for  the  purposes  of  their  natioiMl 
(federal)  existence,  determined  by  the  same  acta.  In  othnr 
words,  the  laws,  which  in  the  several  States  determine  the  in- 
dividuals  composing  the  political  people  of  each  State,  determine 
also  the  composition  of  the  political  people  of  the  United  StatflB 
acting  as  one,  or  so  &r  as  they  are  one  people  or  integral  body. 

§  474.  In  all  the  existing  States  of  the  American  Union  the 
political  people  of  each  have  founded  Governments  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  share  of  sovereign  powers,  delegating  to 
those  Governments,  with  limitations,  the  powers  of  the  State  or 


propriety,  be  called  s  usurpation  (ante,  p.  120,  note  2).  Using  the  metapfayaieal  £§- 
tinction  between  an  idea  of  the  reason  and  a  conception  of  the  understanding,  it  m^ 
be  said :  *'  Reflect  on  an  original  social  contract,  as  an  event  or  historical  fact,  and  iti 
gpross  improbability,  not  to  say  impossibility,  will  stare  yoii  in  die  fiu)e.  B«t  an  ew 
originating  social  contract  as  an  idea,  which  exists  and  works  continnally  and  effica- 
ciously in  the  moral  being  of  every  free  citizen,  though  in  the  gpreater  xmmber  mKOO- 
sciously,  or  with  a  dim  and  confused  consciousness,— what  a  power  it  is !"  Coleridge*! 
Literary  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  84,  in  note  to  the  following  from  Hooker^s  Eodeaiasticsl 
Polity,  c  X.  8,  p.  8p8 :  *''  Cff  this  point,  therefore,  we  are  to  note,  tiiat  siCfa  meo  nsta- 
rally  have  no  free  and  perfect  power  to  command  whole  politic  mnltitiides  of  asn, 
therefore  utterly  wiihont  onr  oonsent  we  oould  in  saoh  sort  be  at  no  man's  commani- 
ment  living^  And  to  be  commanded  we  do  consent,  when  that  aocie^  wheireof  ws  sis 
part,  hath  at  airjr  time  belbre  consented,  without  revoking  the  same  after  by  the  like 
universal  agreement.  Wherefore,  as  any  man^s  deed  past  is  flood  as  long  as  hunsdf 
continueth,  so  the  act  of  a  public  society  of  men  done  five  hundred  years  sithenoe 
standeih  as  theirs  who  presently  are  of  the  same  societies,  because  corporations  sre 
inunortal ;  we  were  then  alive  in  our  predecessors,,  and  th^  in  their  taooessors  do  live 
still.  Laws  therefore  human,  of  what  kind  soever,  are  avauaUe  by  oonsenL''  And  see 
Coleridge  On  the  Comdiiutim  qf  the  Chnreh  and  State  aoearimg  to  tki  liea  of  each,  ch.  I 
'  Amte,  g.  866. 
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people ;  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Government  being 
made  in  written  Constitutions^  both  by  absolute  reservations  of 
power  and  by  prescribing  forms,  in  which  only  the  powers 
granted  shall  be  exercised.  The  Constitutions  of  the  seveial 
States,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  are  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  those  States  hold  the  supreme  power,  and  have 
the  same  character  of  public  and  private  law  (in  the  primary 
sense  of  a  rule)  determining  the  political  liberties  of  private 
persons,  because  they  have  rights  secured  to  them  thereby  as 
individual  members  of  the  integral  body-politic.^ 

§  475.  The  modal  existence  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  state 
and  the  form  of  its  instrumental  government  being,  essentially, 
its  constitution,  and  these  State  Governments  being  founded 
on  the  political  rights  of  individuals,  who,  as  natural  persons, 
are  also  subject  to  the  Government  of  the  State,  these  Govern- 
ments are  republican,  according  to  the  definition  before  given.' 
Although  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  Constitntioi^  of  the 
United  States  has  never  been  judicially  determined,  yet,  since 
no  appeal  has  hitherto  been  made  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  under  that  guarantee,  &om  any  quarter,'  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  all  the  State  Governments  have  a  repub- 
lican form. 

§  476.  There  being  then  in  all  the  States  a  law,  proceeding 
from  the  ultimately  sovereign  people,  establishing  a  Government 
distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  that  sovereign,  that  freedom  of 
action  which  has  herein  before  been  called  social  or  civil  liberty 
may  also  have,  in  the  local  law  of  each  State,  a  constitutional 
basis ;  or,  by  being  acknowledged^  or  established  by  the  author- 
ity which  constitutes  the  Government,  may  be  independent  of 
the  power  held  by  the  latter. 

§  477.  When  the  powers  held  by  the  national  Government 

•  Ante,  8  859.  ■  Ante,  §§  856-867. 

'  Thst  IS,  no  direct  sppeal  to  the  ftdministration.  There  are  manj  pablicationfl  hj 
ptrirate  persons,  singly  or  associated,  appealing  to  public  sentiment,  in  which  it  is  held 
that  the  holding  of  slaves  is  now  illegal  in  every  one  of  the  States^  because  contrary 
to  national  law  contained  in  this  and  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution ;  see  the  Un- 
oonstitationality  of  Slavery,  by  Lysander  Spooner,  p.  106 ;  Abolition  Documents,No.  2, 
containing  a  speech  in  House  of  Rep.  Apru  4,  1866,  by  Mr.  Granger,  of  New  York, 
amoDg  many  other  publications  of  *'  antihslaveiy*  assooiatloDi. 
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and  those  possessed  by  the  seTeial  States,  or  by  the  people  of 
each  respectiyeljy  are  to  be  discriminated  in  reference  to  their 
possible  effect  npon  civil  liberty,  there  is  this  yeiy  important 
difference  between  them,  that  the  powers  of  the  first  are  ascer- 
tained by  their  being  distinctly  and  separately  enumerated  in 
the  Gonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  and  its  allotted  share  of 
supreme  powers  consists  only  in  those  specified  and  sach  as  are 
necessarily  concomitant  in  order  to  render  them  operativa 
These  powers,  therefore,  being  granted  in  words  having  a  pre- 
cise and  ascertained  legal  meaning,  their  bonndaries  may  be. 
defined  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  But  the  powers  which, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  same  instrument,  are  vested  in 
the  States  or  the  people  of  the  States  severally,  are  described 
by  way  of  residue,  or  reservation  ;  or,  as  being  all  sovereign  state 
power  not  granted  to  the  national  GK)vemment  nor  prohibited 
to  the  States. 

§  478.  It  was  herein  before  considered  a  necessary  judicial 
doctrine  and  the  first  principle  of  positive  law,  (the  subject  of 
jurisprudence,)  that  sovereign  power  may  always  ordain  that  to 
be  law  which  it  has  the  physical  force  to  make  a  coercive  rule.* 

'  AnUy  $  15.  Since  the  distrflmtioD  of  the  snm  of  powers  (inherent  in  dtil  eoeiety 
and  separately  held  by  eaA  independent  nation  or  state)  which  are  to  be  ezereiaed  in 
each  State  of  the  Union,  is  known  by  the  delegation  of  specified  powers  to  the  Batioul 
Government,  the  proposition  in  the  text  is  more  immediately  connected  with  ^ 
local  municipal  laws  than  with  the  national  mnnicipal  law  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  here  a§- 
snmed  as  axiomatic ;  no  other  proof  being  attempted  than  tiiat  offered  in  the  fint 
chapter,  so  far  as  that  may  show  its  harmony  with  other  principles  of  general  juris- 
pmdence.  That  there  are  many  persons  occupying  disdngoished  social  and  politicsl 
positions  in  this  conntiy,  who  hold  that  a  coodition  of  slavery,  whether  chattel  slawy 
or  the  involnntary  servitude  of  a  legal  person,  is  not,  cannot  be,  and  never  has  besa 
lawful  or  legal,  is  not  disputed.  But  they  do  not,  for  that  reason  alone,  oonstitiite  jo- 
ridical  authority,  nor  are  they  juristical  authority,  if  the  doctrine  advocated  involves 
a  denial  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  positive  law.  It  will  not  be  attemfM  to 
select,  from  the  writings  of  such  persons,  any  as  being  of  more  authcnity  than  othen 
But  among  them  Mr.  (Senator)  Seward^s  wiu  be  allowed  a  distinguished  position ;  sj^ 
in  illustration  of  such  opinions,  reference  may  be  made  to  his  Worics,  partioolar^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  66,  71,  80,  812,  494,  514.  Such  assertions  may  be  perfectly  unanswerable, 
because  they  are  stated  as  a  priori  principles  requiring  no  proof;  or,  ue  only  proof  if 
founded  on  an  assumption  that  the  author^s  idea  of  right  is  the  state's  conoeption  of  a 
jural  rule,  regula  juris.  In  this  respect  they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  propo- 
sitions diametric^y  contradictory,  such  as  are  sometimes  put  forth  by  defenders  of 
negro  slavery.  Ccnnpare  the  writings  of  Chancellor  Harper,  Governor  Hammond, 
Dr.  Sims,  and  Professor  Dew,  in  a  publication  entitled,  llie  Pro-slavery  Aigument, 
12mo.  Phila.  1856.  These  writers  have  rather  the  better,  in  this  at  least,  that  they 
do  in  some  degree  reoognize  a  standard  of  rijght  derived  a  pattmnori,  and  independent 
of  their  individnal  moral  judgment,  and  profess  to  find  it  in  the  histoiy  of  otvil  societies. 
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But  it  was  also  insisted  that  there  may  be  such  a  recognition 
of  a  moral  rule  for  states  or  nations,  that  it  must  always  be  jn-* 
dicially  presumed  to  be  the  constant  will  of  the  sovereign  power, 
until  positively  repudiated  by  it.^ 

If  it  were  supposed  that  a  constituted  (Government  could 
receive  from  the  sovereign  people,  by  grant,  the  whole  of  their 
power  over  each  subject  person  or  thing,  then  the  (Government 
might,  as  sovereign,  repudiate  all  former  restrictions  acknow- 
ledged by  the  sovereign  people,  its  creator  and  predecessor. 
But  since  by  the  fundamental  law  (law  in  the  secondary  sense) 
of  each  State  of  the  Union  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  people 
confessedly  subsists  as  fully  as  at  the  time  of  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  Government,  if  any  abnegations  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  people  existed  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
Government,  they  would  still  remain  as  the  expressed  will  of 
the  ultimate  sovereign  and  limit  the  power  of  the  administrative 
instrument. 

Upon  the  supposition  then,  that  in  a  state  wherein  the  su- 
preme power  is  publicly  or  popularly  (nationally)  invested,  the 
organized  Government  may  hold,  by  representation,  all  the 
power,  belonging  to  the  political  sovereign  creating  it,  which  is 
not  necessarily  withheld  by  the  fact  of  its  subordinate  existence, 
it  is  first  of  all  important,  for  ascertaining  the  power  of  the  sev- 
eral State  (Governments  to  afifect  civil  liberty,  to  determine 
whether  there  are  any  principles,  besides  the  law  contained  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  can  be  taken  to 
be  a  moral  rule  restraining  the  action  of  the  ultimate  sovereignty 
in  any  of  those  States  or  in  the  people  thereof,  and,  therefore, 

Wlietlier  their  indaction  is  correct  is  another  quesdon.  In  a  miscenaoj,  en^tled. 
Leisure  Labors,  by  Joseph  B.  Cobb,  Esq.  12ma  New  York,  185S,  it  is  asserted,  p.  860, 
not  only  that  neither  the  national  nor  any  State  Government  can  abolish  slaveiy  in 
any  local  jnrisdiction  of  the  U.  S.,  bat  even,  pp.  867,  887,  that  in  Greece  and  Rome  the 
goremment  coald  not  (l  e.,  had  not  the  political  power  to)  *'  destroy  the  relation  of 
master  and  dave,  or  deprive  the  first  of  the  labor  and  value  of  the  last** 

From  the  langaage  of  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  in  Dred  Scott*s  case,  19  Howard,  519, 
it  might  be  infened  that  in  his  view  man  is  properly  described  as  prcperly^  or  that  under 
the  term  ynperty  men,  as  well  as  other  thinfft^  are  included ;  and  that  a  freeman  is 
well  defined  as  a  man  otoned  6y  himsei/I  *'  The  plaintiff  [Scott]  claims  to  have  ac- 
quired property  in  himself,  and  became  free  by  being  kept  in  Blinois  during  two 
years." 

Male,  pp.  46(H  46L 
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necesBarilj  Unding  <m  their  sefveral  sabordinate  or  oonstttiited 
Gh)yenimeiit& 

§  479.  But  where  any  adminiBtratiye  GKyyemment  sabsiBts 
tinder  a  form  determined  by  law,  properly  so  called  it  ib  erident 
that  it  cannot  itself  wield  the  whole  of  sovereign  state  power, 
one  of  whose  characteristics  is  to  be  exercised  in  aay  form  or 
mode  its  possessor  may  choose  to  employ.'  In  each  State  of 
the  Union  there  is  such  a  Qoyemment,  acknoidedged  to  subsist 
by  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  thereof,  or  to  be  solgect  to 
the  pnblic  law  creating  it.  So  &r  as  civil  liberty  cosnats  in 
being  controlled  only  by  known  laws  proceeding  from  rightM 
authority,  it  is  secured  under  each  State  Government,  as  under 
the  (Government  of  the  United  States,  by  those  provisions  of  the 
public  law  which  separate  the  functions  of  power  and  prescribe 
the  forms  of  legislation.' 

§  480.  In  most  of  the  older  fifteen  States  a  written  Consti- 
tution of  Government  replacing  the  former  colonial  public  law, 
and  expressly  founded  on  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  sov- 
ereignty in  the  people  of  the  State,  distinct  from  and  superior 
to  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Government,  was  establidied 
during  the  revolutionary  period,  or  before  the  establishment  d 
the  existing  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  in  two, 
viz.,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  while  the  people  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  acts  of  the  local  legislative  body,  as  well  as 
in  the  formation  of  the  national  Constitution,  to  be  the  actual 
possessors  of  sovereignty,  the  form  of  the  local  Government  re- 
mained such  as  it  had  been  under  the  colonial  charters,  until  a 
much  later  period,  there  being  no  specific  acts  of  assumption  of 
sovereignty  by  the  political  people  of  the  former  colony  in-  any 
delegation  of  powers  to  newly  constituted  State  GovemmentSw 

In  these  States,  however,  the  popular  investiture  of  local 
sovereignty  had  been  more  distinctly  recognized,  during  the  co- 
lonial period,  than  in  the  other  provinces. 

In  these  States,  therefore,  anterior  to  the  adoption  of  a 
written  State  Constitution,  the  distinction  between  the  power 

'  Ante,  p.  424. 

•  Ante,  §869.  2  Cnrtiir  mtt  Cons.  S.  Wynehamero^.  The  People,  8  Kemu,  891. 
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of  the  State  and  that  of  the  administrative  Gk)yemment  may 
not  have  been  bo  clearly  defined  as  in  others.  The  separate  or 
residuary  powers  of  the  State  or  of  its  people  nnder  the  national 
(Moral)  Constitution  being  held  by  its  administratiye  Govern- 
ment veiy  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sovereignty  of  the 
British  empire  is  by  parliament ;  or,  at  least,  as  the  local  colo- 
nial sovereignty  claimed  by  the  colonists  had  been  held  by  the 
colonial  Governments ;  *  there  being  no  positive  restriction  of 
the  legislature  other  than  the  anterior  colonial  legislative  de- 
clarations of  rights,  corresponding  to  the  English  Bill  of  Bights 
and  the  Great  Charters.*  There  was,  therefore,  no  visible  re- 
striction of  the  power  of  the  legislatuies  of  those  States,  during 
the  period  referred  to,  more  than  on  that  of  the  ultimately  sov- 
ereign people,  except  such  as  was  found  in  the  nature  of  its 
political  form  or  mode  of  existence  with  the  three  functions  of 
power  separately  invested.  * 

§  481.  But  though  this  might  be  the  strict  view  of  the  then 
existing  constitution,  in  these  instances,  still  it  could  never 
have  been  practically  held  that  the  power  of  the  l^islative  body 
was  absolute  over  all  private  rights  and  relations,  even  where 
not  controlled  by  the  political  union  with  the  other  States. 

The  common  law  of  England,  having  a  distinctly  personal 
character  as  the  law  of  individual  rights,*  and  the  principles  of 
dvil  liberty  proclaimed  in  the  previous  legislative  history  of  the 
colony  had,  practically,  the  force  of  a  written  Constitution  in 
restraining  legislative  discretion,  and  with  greater  distinctness 
than  the  common  law  of  England  in  restraining  parliament.' 

>  AmU,  €  181. 

*  A^U,  g§  129,  180. 

*  See  the  case  of  WiUdiiion  v.  LeUnd  and  othen,  2  Peten,  627,  where  the  powert 
of  the  leffialatare  of  Rhode  Island,  there  then  being  no  other  Constitotion  than  the 
Colonial  Charter,  were  oonsidered. 

*  Ante,  f  187. 

*  Fletcher  r.  Peck,  6  Cranoh,  185 ;  Marshall,  C.  J.,  *<  It  maj  well  be  doubted 
whedier  the  nature  of  society  and  of  gOTermnent  does  not  prescribe  some  limits  to  the 
legislatiye  power."  Calder  v.  Bull,  8  Dallas^  887 ;  BCr.  Justice  Chase,  '*  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  omntpotence  <f  a  State  legislature  or  that  it  is  abeolufe  and  without  control ; 
although  its  authority  should  not  be  expretthf  restrained  bj  the  Conetitutiem  or  fimda^ 
mental  law  of  the  State.  The  people  of  the  United  Statet  erected  their  Constitutions  or 
forms  of  goyemment  to  establish  justice,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liber^,  and  to  protect  their  ji«r«oiw  and  prcperttf  from  Tioience.    The  pur- 
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§  482.  In  each  of  the  several  States  written  Constitutiona 
are  now  in  existencei  adopted  bj  the  political  people  of  each, 
having  the  effect  of  private  as  well  as  of  public  law.  The  scope 
of  legislative  power  in  the  local  Ck>vemment  is,  therefore,  more 
definitely  determined  than  daring  the  colonial  period  ;  though 
its  extent  must  still  be  a  question  in  many  cases,  since  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  it  completely  by  any  written  instrument,  even 
if  such  instrument  should  be  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
code.  The  judiciary  of  each  State  in  deciding  upon  the  consti- 
tutional extent  of  the  legislative  power  is  obliged  to  refer,  in  all 
cases,  to  previously  existing  rules,  affecting  relations  of  private 
persons,  as  guides  to  the  construction  and  interpretation  of  the 

poses  for  which  men  enter  into  society  will  determine  the  maim9  and  termt  of  the  wM 
compact ;  and  as  ikejf  are  the  foundation  of  the  Ieffi$lati9e  power  Atgf  will  decide  what 
are  tiie  proper  objects  of  it  The  nature  and  mdg  of  Ugidaine  power  will  limit  the 
exereue  of  it  This  fmdametUal  principle  flows  from  the  Teiy  natore  of  oar  free  Re- 
publican goyemments,  that  no  man  should  be  compelled  to  do  what  the  laws  do  w&l 
require,  nor  to  refktmjrom  aett  wkkk  tke  lawtpermiL  There  are  acts  which  the  Federai 
or  State  leffislature  cannot  do  without  exceeding  Aeir  autkoiitjf.  There  are  certain  mtai 
principles  m  our  /ree  rqnAUoan  GovemmentSj  which  wfll  determine  and  OTermle  an 
apparent  and  JIaprant  abuse  of  leffiaUaive  power ;  as  to  authoriae  mamfeti  imjmtiee  ig 
potitive  law ;  or  to  take  awaj  that  secority  for  penonai  liberty  or  private  proper^^  Ar 
the  protection  whereof  the  Government  was  established.  But  an  Act  of  the  legialatBrs 
(for  I  cannot  call  it  a  law)  contrary  to  the  great  Jiret  pnnciphe  of  the  eoeidl  compact, 
cannot  be  considered  a  rightful  exereiee  itf  kgithtive  authoritj.  .  The  obllgatioQ  of  a 
law  in  goyemments  founded  on  exprtee  compact  and  on  repubioan  principles^  must  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  power  on  which  it  is  founded.  A  fow  instances,*  Ac, 
&c  (Italicised  as  in  Rep.)  See  also  Wilkinson  v.  Leland,  2  Peters,  656 ;  Dash  t. 
Van  Kleeck,  7  Johnson,  477 ;  Groshen  v.  Stonington,  4  Conn.  225. 

To  the  contraiy  seem  to  be,  Bradde  r.  Bramfield,  2  Watts  and  Seig.  285 ;  Harvey 
r.  Thomas,  10  Watts,  66;  Senator  Yeiplank  in  Cochran  v.  Van  Suriaj,  20  Wendell 
881.  See  the  opinions  compared  in  E,  Fitch  Smith's  Comm.  ch.  yiL  Wjnehamer  v. 
The  People,  8  Keman,  891,  Comstock,  J.,  **  I  entertain  no  doubt  that,  aside  from  the 
special  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  the  legislature  cannot  exercise  powers  which 
are  in  their  nature  essentially  judicial  or  executiye.  These  are  by  the  Constitiitioa 
distributed  to  other  departments  of  the  Goyemment  It  is  only  the  '  leg^slatiye  power* 
which  is  yested  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly.  But  where  the  Constitution  is  nlent, 
and  there  is  no  clear  usurpation  of  the  powers  distributed  to  other  departments,  I  tibink 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  and  great  danger  in  attempting  to  define  the  limits  of 
this  power.  Chief  Justice  ifarshall  said,  (Fletcher  v.  Peck,  tupra,)  *  How  far  the 
power  of  giying  the  law  may  inyolye  every  other  power  in  cases  where  the  Constitntioo 
is  silent,  never  has  been  and  perhaps  never  can  be  definitely  stated.*  That  yeiy  emi- 
nent judge  felt  the  difficulty ;  but  the  danger  was  less  apparent  then  than  it  is  now, 
when  theories  alleged  to*  be  founded  in  natural  reason  or  inalienable  rights,  but  sub- 
versive of  the  just  and  necessary  powers  of  Government,  attract  the  belief  of  consider- 
able classes  of  men,  and  when  too  much  reverence  for  government  and  law  is  certainly 
among  the  least  of  the  perils  to  which  our  institutions  are  exposed.  I  am  reluctant  to 
enter  upon  this  field  of  inquiiy,  satisfied  as  I  am  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  terms 
which  may  not  contain  the  germ  of  great  mischief  to  society,  by  giving  to  private 
opinion  and  speculation  a  license  to  oppose  themselves  to  ihe  just  and  legitimate 
powers  of  Government* 
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written  Conatitution  itself ;  and,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  to 
recognize  another  law  existing  independently  of  the  conBtituted  le- 
gislature. It  will  always  be  difficult  to  determine  what  portion  of' 
the  law  existing  at  any  one  particular  time  is  fundamental  and 
constitutional ;  what  part  is  to  be  r^arded  as  fixed  in  the  will  of 
the  constituting  authority  and  to  be  judicially  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  by  it  for  a  principle  limiting  all  republican  govern- 
ments. It  is  also  always  necessary  to  discriminate  a  ^^  natural 
and  necessary  law  of  nations/'  applied  to  the  internal  existence 
of  states.  This,  perhaps,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  distinction 
of  laws  into  laws  in  the  primary  and  in  the  secondary  senses  ;^  a 
law  or  usage  being  considered  to  have  the  character  of  natural 
or  necessary  law  of  nations,  (whether  afTecting  private  persons 
or  states,)  where  it  has  always  been  judicially  viewed  as  the 
statement  of  a  mode  of  action  or  a  recognition  of  a  condition  of 
things  ;  as,  for  example,  the  principle  alluded  to  by  Holt,  of  a 
man's  not  being  ever  a  judge  in  his  own  cause.* 

Being  private  as  well  as  public  law,  the  various  constitu- 
tional provisions  which  may  affect  freedom  or  its  contraries  in 
the  limited  sense  herein  particularly  considered,  will  be  properly 
comprehended  in  a  historical  summary  of  the  legislation  of  the 
several  States  affecting  this  topic. 

§  483.  It  has  been  herein  before  supposed  that  by  the  Bevo- 
lution  a  certain  national  or  general  authority  became  transferred 
from  the  king  and  parliament  of  England  to  the  integral  people 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  taken  to  be  a  necessary  assump- 
tion horn  the  recognition  of  the  present  Constitution  and  the 
events  which  caused  that  recognition.  But  the  same  reasoning 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  powers  the  present  Consti- 
tution declares  to  be  vested  in  the  several  States,  were  in  fact 
vested  in  them  by  the  Bevolution,  or  rendered  by  it  entirely  in- 
dependent and  sovereign,  and  were  not  derived  fix)m  that  Con- 
stitution.* 

According  to  this  view  there  was  no  longer  a  national  central 
power,  maintaining  within  each  State  the  common  law  of  rights 

*  ^fite,  §8  4S,  49.  '  ^fite,  p.  127.  *  Ante,  g  468. 
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and  privileges  of  peiscniB  of  European  or  Cauoaman  race,  aa  it 
had  been  sustained  nnder  the  British  imperial  povrer ;  except  aa 
it  might  be  sustained  mtemiationally  or  j«a«i-intemati(»ially 
between  the  States,  operating  as  public  and  private  law.  And, 
if  there  had  been  any  national  law  affiscting  the  conditicm  of 
other  perscms  to  whom  the  common  law  of  England  did  not 
apply  as  a  personal  law,  it  also  ceased  to  have  a  national  extent 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  same  events  ;  or  had,  thereafter,  only 
such  effect  as  was  derived  firom  the  international  provisions  of 
the  Constitution. 

Hence,  whether  there  would  have  been  a  comnnm  low  in 
each  State  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  State  Ckmstitution,  could 
have  been  judicially  reoognized  as  a  chedc  on  the  l^islatuie, 
would  be,  in  each  State,  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  a  State 
Constitution,  a  question  of  the  same  sort  as  that  of  the  e£foct 
of  common  law  in  England  against  the  power  of  pariiament. 

§  484.  But  though  the  common  law  or  ev^y  national  law  of 
the  rights  of  perscois  may  have  ceased  to  have  any  continuing  basis 
in  a  national  authority ^  it  is  plain  that,  on  the  principle  of  the 
continuous  existence  of  laws,  the  distinction  of  two  races  and  of 
two  personal  laws  applying  to  those  races  would  continue  to  be 
recognized  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  each  State,  in  the  same 
degree  as  before,  imtil  changed  by  the  thereafter  several  and 
independent  legislative  power  thereof ;  and  that  the  laws  which 
before  were  received  in  the  State,  as  personal  laws  applying  to 
aliens  and  as  private  international  law,  would  continue  to  be 
recognized ;  until  changed  by  the  State  for  its  own  limits,  or  by 
the  national  power  held  by  the  general  Gk)vemment  over  this 
class  of  persons  in  all  the  States. 

§  485.  The  fourth  of  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation  of 
November  17,  1777,  may  have  been  intended  to  secure  in  the 
several  States  some  international  allowance  of  rights  and  obli- 
gations which  had  before  had  a  personal  and  national  extent  in 
all  the  colonies  as  parts  of  the  British  empire.  But  the  effect 
of  this  Article  on  personal  condition  does  not  seem  to  have  ever 
been  made  a  subject  of  judicial  inquiry  during  the  existence  of 
the  Confederation.     The  Article  may  be  thought  to  have  the 
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form  of  private  law,  that  is,  law  which  of  itself  maintains  the 
existence  of  legal  rights  in  private  persons.  But  since  the 
enacting  power  was  not  represented  by  a  general  administtative 
Oovemment,  organized  with  an  investiture  of  the  three  functionfl 
of  sovereignty  for  the  purpose  of  applying  municipal  (internal) 
law,  the  rights  declared  by  that  Article  had  no  national  guar- 
antee available  for  the  private  persons  by  whom  they  might  have 
been  claimed ;  and  the  Article  must  have  depended  on  the  several 
juridical  will  of  each  State  for  its  coercive  effect,  having  in  that 
respect  only  the  force  of  a  public  international  compact.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  until  the  formation  of  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  only  restriction  on  the 
legislative  power  of  the  several  States,  in  reference  to  per- 
sons domiciled  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  would  (irrespec- 
tively of  restrictions  in  the  Constitutions  of  these  States  them- 
selves) have  been  these  treaty  provisions  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  the  undetermined  force  of  common  law  to 
preserve  itself,  in  its  own  courts,  against  the  action  of  a  legis- 
lating Government. 

§  486.  The  sum  of  all  sovereign  powers  to  affect  private 
persons  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  exercised,  during  the  Bevolutionary  period  or  during  the 
Confederation,  in  a  different  manner,  or  according  to  a  somewhat 
different  distribution  of  those  powers,  from  that  existing  imder 
the  present  Constitution.  But,  for  the  present  purpose,  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress or  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  were  certainly  not 
greater  J  in  any  respect,  than  those  now  vested  in  the  present 
national  Oovemment,  and  did  not,  in  l^islation,  act  so  directly 
on  private  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  several  States.  No 
change,  therefore,  could  have  been  made  in  the  status  or  con- 
dition of  private  persons  within  the  several  States  by  the  na- 
tional legislation  of  the  United  States  anterior  to  the  present 
national  Constitution. 

§  487.  Since  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  create  or  maintain  relations  of  private  persons  do 
not  determine  the  possession  of  individual  rights,  except  inter- 
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nationally  or  jtMrn-intemationally,  and  the  powers  of  the  na- 
tional Qoyemment  over  persons  and  things  within  the  limits  of 
the  several  States  can  determine  only  certain  relative  rights  not 
primarily  entering  into  the  relations  of  l^al  status  or  condition,' 
the  laws  affecting  individual  rights  and  relations  incident  to 
conditions  of  fireedom  or  its  contraries'  within  the  States  must 

'  Amie,  p.  488. 

'  Tbe  txpnmaoa  **fi«edoai  and  ite  oppostea,"  hat  been  used  repeetedly  in  pteTiooi 
diapten.  A  note  in  Coleridge's  Cbnreh  and  State,  p.  24,  has  soggBeted  that  the  tsm 
ecmirafy  ghonld  have  been  employed  inatead  ofopponU,  ''Let  me  cadi  attention  to  die 
essential  diiBnvnoe  between  '  opposite*  and  'oontraiy.'  Opposite  powers  are  always  of 
the  same  kind,  and  tend  to  nnion,  either  by  equipoise  or  by  a  common  product.  Tbm 
the  +  and  —  poles  of  the  magnet^  thus  positiTe  and  negatire  electricity  aie  oppositely 
sweet  and  bitter  are  contraries.  The  feminine  character  is  opposed  to  the  maseoline; 
bat  the  effeminate  is  its  oontraiy.  Eren  so  in  the  present  instance,  pbe  topic  which 
he  here  oonsiden,]  the  interest  of  pennanence  is  opposed  to  that  of  progresHveness; 
bat  so  far  finom  being  oontraiy  interests,  they,  like  the  magnetic  ftroBi^  snppoee  and 
require  each  other.* 

In  some  recent  defences  of  nsgro  slmTeiy  the  aignment  is  based  on  Ae  idea  Aat 
freedom  and  sUveiy  are  not  contraries,  but  opposites;  or  that  they  "  suppose  and 
require  each  other."  A  prominent  example  is  found  in  tbe  yeech  of  Senator  Ham- 
mond, of  South  Carolina,  in  the  recent  debates  on  tbe  Kansas  question,  in  the  U.  Sw 
Senate,  March  4,  1858.  "  In  all  social  systems  there  must  be  a  class  to  do  the  menisl 
duties,  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  Ufo.  That  is,  a  dass  requiring  but  a  low  oider  of 
intellect  and  but  little  skOL  Its  requisites  are  vigor,  docility,  fidelity.  Such  a  dais 
you  must  have,  or  yon  would  not  have  that  other  class  which  leads  mosress,  civilian 
tion,  and  refinement  It  constitutes  tbe  very  mud-siU  of  society  and  of  pwtioalgofinern- 
ment ;  and  yon  might  as  well  attempt  to  buHd  a  house  in  the  air,  as  to  build  eitiisr 
the  one  or  the  other,  except  on  this  mnd-silL  Fortunately  for  tiie  Soudi,  die  found  a 
race  adapted  to  that  purpose  to  her  hand.  A  race  inferior  to  her  own,  tmt  eminenthr 
qualified  in  temper,  in  vigor,  in  docility,  in  capadty  to  stand  the  climate,  to  answer  sH 
her  purposes.  We  use  t&m  for  our  purpose,  and  call  them  slaves.  We  found  tiiem 
slaves  by  the  '  common  consent  of  mankind,'  which,  aocordii^  to  Cicero,  '  lex  natnm 
est,'  the  highest  proof  of  what  is  Nature's  law.  We  are  old-foshioned  at  the  Soudi 
yet ;  it  is  a  word  discarded  now  by  '  ears  polite.'  I  will  not  characterise  that  class  at 
the  North  with  that  term ;  but  you  have  it ;  it  is  there,  it  is  everywhere,  it  is  etemsL 

**  The  Senator  firom  New  York  said,  yesterday,  that  tbe  whole  worid  had  abolished 
sUveiy,  Aye,  the  name,  but  not  the  tUftgr;  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  cannot  abolish 
that.  God  only  can  do  it  when  he  repeals  the  Jiai,  *  the  poor  ye  always  have  witt 
you ;"  for  the  man  who  lives  by  daily  labor,  and  scarcdy  lives  at  that,  and  who  has  to 
put  out  his  labor  in  the  market,  and  take  the  best  he  can  get  for  it ;  in  short,  yoor 
whole  hireling  class  of  manual  laborers  and  '  operatives,'  as  yon  call  them,  are  esMu* 
tially  slaves.  The  difference  between  us  is,  that  our  slaves  are  hired  for  lifo  and  well 
compensated ;  there  is  no  starvation,  no  begging,  no  want  of  employment,  among  our 
people,  and  not  too  much  employment  either.  Yours  are  hired  by  the  day,  not  cared 
for,  and  scantily  compensated,  which  may  be  proved  in  the  most  pdnftil  manner,  at 
any  hour,  in  any  street  in  any  of  your  large  towns.  Why,  you  meet  m<»e  beggars  in 
one  day,  in  any  single  street  of  the  city  of  New  York,  than  you  would  meet  in  a  Ufo- 
time  in  the  whole  Smth.  We  do  not  think  that  whites  should  be  slaves  dther  by  law 
or  necessity.  Our  slaves  are  black,  of  another  and  inferior  race.  The  sArfaii  in  which 
we  have  placed  tibem  is  an  elevation.  They  are  devated  horn  the  condition  in  which 
God  first  created  tiiem,  by  being  made  our  slaves.  None  of  that  race  on  the  ^xile 
fooe  of  the  globe  can  be  compued  with  the  daves  of  the  South.  They  are  happy, 
content,  una^iring,  and  ntteriy  incapable,  fipom  intellectnd  weakness,  ever  to  give  us 
Mjr  trooMd  by  tfawr  ayhratinnii  Yoaniaieiiriiite,ofyoiir  owniuoesyottare  brothara 
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rest  on  th;  exercise  of  the  powers  held  by  the  several  people  of 
each  State  since  the  period  of  the  independent  existence  of  the 
United  States,  sabject  only  to  the  international  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  also,  though  in  a  different  sense  of  sub- 
jection, to  that  international  rule  which  is  law  in  an  imperfect 
sense  only  when  states  are  spoken  of  as  its  subjects. 

§  488.  According  to  the  view  herein  before  taken  of  the 
powers  of  the  national  Government  over  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  &c.,  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States,  stands  in 
the  same  relation,  towards  persons  and  things  in  those  several 
jurisdictions,  which  the  several  State  Ocvemments  occupy  in 
reference  to  persons  and  things  within  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective States,  and  is  controlled  only  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  operating  as  public  or  as  private  law,  and,  perhaps, 
also  by  a  ^^  common  law,''  identified  with  the  juridical  will  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  489.  The  question  how  far  any  one  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments, or  the  national  Government  legislating  in  and  for  the 
Territories,  &c.,  has  power  to  determine  the  existence  of  con- 
ditions of  freedom  or  its  contraries  within  one  of  these  several 
jurisdictions,  is  properly  to  be  made  a  separate  question  under 
the  local  law  of  each.  There  is,  however,  an  inquiry  which  may 
be  considered  generally  with  reference  to  all  these  Governments, 
which  is  this :  it  being  assumed  that  the  legislative  power  held 
by  any  one  such  Government  is  limited  by  comtihUiondl  pro- 
niaions  having  the  effect  of  private  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
those  provisions  in  the  Constitutions  which,  like  the  English 
bills  of  rights  and  the  colonial  charter  guarantees,  secure  rights 

of  one  blood.  Thej  ftre  yonr  eqnmls  in  natorml  endowment  of  intenect,  And  thej  feel 
gilled  by  their  degradation.  Our  eUves  do  not  Tote.  We  ffire  them  no  politioAl 
power.  Yonrt  do  vote,  and  being  the  minority,  they  are  the  mpoeitaries  of  all  yoor 
politiad  power.  If  they  knew  the  tremendous  Mcret,  that  the  biallot  box  is  stronger 
than  '*  an  army  with  banners,**  and  oonld  combine,  where  woold  yon  be  ?  Yonr  so- 
eiety  would  be  reconstructed,  yonr  goreniment  overthrown,  your  proper^  divided,  not 
aa  &ey  have  mistakenly  attempted  to  initiate  such  proceedings  by  meetmgs  in  parks, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  but  by  the  quiet  process  of  the  bal&t  box.  Yon  have  been 
making  war  upon  us  to  our  very  hearth  stonesw  How  would  yon  like  for  us  to  send 
lectorers  and  agitators  North,  to  teach  these  people  this,  to  aid  in  combining,  and  to 
lead  them?" 

*  Compare  oate,  f  4S1,  sole. 
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to  private  persons/  and  it  being  also  assumed  thart  like  clauses^ 
having  like  effect,  may  be  found  in  all  these  Constitutions,  in- 
cluding the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whether  the 
Q-ovemments  organized  under  such  Constitutions  are  thereby 
restricted  either  in  establishing,  or  in  alm)gating,  conditions 
either  of  freedom  or  of  its  contraries  ;  or  in  their  power  to  es- 
tablish, or  to  abrogate,  relations  incident  to  conditions  of  freedom 
or  of  bondage.' 

§  490.  In  this  inquiry  it  is  proper  first  to  refer  to  whatever 
juridical  authority '  may  exist  on  this  topic,  and  afterwards  to 


'  Thftt  u,  written  gnaranteea,  dUtingaidied  from  that  indefinite  xettriotion  which 
may  or  may  oot  exist  by  reaaon  of  the  fact  tiiat  the  oiganixed  Goyemment  b  not  the 
nltunate  poeseeeor  of  the  sovereign  powers  ezereised  by  It.    AiUe,  §  481. 

'  On  the  principle  of  the  continuation  of  laws,  it  has  already  been  insisted  that 
rights  and  obligations,  incident  to  relations  existing  nuder  preyioos  laws,  would  con^ 
tinue  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  Goremments,  until  chained  by  their  anthor> 
ised  legislation.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to  iudicial  action,  under  both  tnis  national  and 
the  State  Govemments,  maintaining  conditions  of  fireedom  and  its  contraries  under  pre- 
existing laws.  These  Constitutions  might  however  contain  enacting  provisions  alter> 
ative  of  pre-existing  laws.  It  will  be  shown  hereinafter  that  in  Massachusetts  a 
^todaration  in  the  Constitution  of  1780,  that  the  ei\joyment  of  "natural  ri^ts**  is  one 
of  the  ends  of  Government,  and  attributing  to  all  persons  certain  rights,  as  natural, 
which  are  inconsistent  witii  a  condition  of  slavery,  was  taken  by  the  courts  to  be  a 
legislative  abrogation  of  daveiy.  See  Parsons,  C.  J.,  in  4  Mass.  R.  128.  In  other 
States,  whose  Constitutions  contain  declarations  very  similar,  the  same  effect  has  never 
been  attributed  to  them.  See  H.  St  George  Tucker,  President,  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Ya.,  in  Betty  et  aL  r.  Horton,  (1883.)  5  Leigh's  R.  622.  The  question  hers 
is  of  the  personal  extent  of  tiie  law  attributing  rights,  as  described  in  the  second  chapter, 
or  whether  it  has  univenai  extent  or  not  (ante,  §§  87,  88).  In  this  connection  it  is  a 
question  of  mtemal  law,  though  it  is  similar  to  that  distinction  of  laws  of  universal 
extent  which  arises  in  applying  the  rule  of  comity  in  private  international  law. 

But  such  constitutional  provisions  as  guarantee  individual  rights  as  exitting  righti, 
without  attributing  them  to  all  persons,  more  than  is  done  in  the  clause  **  no  man 
diall  be  deprived  ^  life,  Uber^  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,"  have  new 
been  held  to  operate  as  a  legislative  abrogation  of  slavery  or  institution  of  freedom. 

*  This  juridical  authority  may  be  distinguished  into  two  portions ;  1,  judicial  de- 
dtioM  of  particular  cases,  in  the  determination  of  which  the  topic  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
volved :  2,  Juriitical  opinion ;  and  in  this  may  be  included  legislative  practice,  as  being 
an  assertion  of  public  law  by  persons  who,  from  their  position,  must  be  supposed  to  be 
conversant  with  the  subject. 

And  it  may  here  be  observed,  that  a  rule  or  principle  of  law  is  never  established 
hj  judicial  action  alone.  This  proposition  may  not  be  readily  accepted  ^  but  it  never^ 
theless  appears,  from  the  nature  of  the  judicial  function,  that  a  decision  by  a  ludicisl 
tribunal  bmds  private  persons  only  as  to  the  rights  and  obligations  involved  in  the 
particular  case.  In  every  science  rules  are  derived  bjf  induction,  and  to  this,  theie 
must  be  a  collation  and  comparison  of  a  number  of  otherwise  unconnected  instances  or 
cases,  corresponding  to  experiments  in  physics.  In  jurisprudence,  general  rules  are 
thus  obtained  by  juristical  action.  In  England  and  America  this  juristical  deduction 
takes  place  principally  in  the  reported  judicial  opinions^  and  hence,  in  these  countries 
it  is  very  common  to  speak  of  a  rule  as  depending  on  some  dediion  of  a  case,  in  which 
tins  juristical  action  has  been  exhibited.  In  continental  Europe  the  judges  confine 
themselves  more  to  a  simj^e  decision  of  the  case  beforo  them,    tfot  the  juristical  de- 
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compare  the  principle,  declared  by  any  such  authority,  with  the 
general  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  those  doctrines  of  public 
law  which  are  received  as  Aindamental  in  this  country ;  taking 
them  in  connection  with,  or  as  they  are  indicated  in,  the  history 
of  free  condition  and  its  contraries,  as  it  has  herein  before  been 
exhibited. 

§  491.  If  the  conditions  of  freedom  and  bondage  are  properly 
described  as  corUraries^  the  legislative  establishment  of  the  one 
is  also  the  abrogation  of  the  other. 

There  is  probably  no  judicial  opinion  on  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  ordinary  legislature,  under  these  Constitutions,  to 
make  free  white  persons  slaves ;  either  chattel  slaves  or  legal 
persons  held  in  involuntary  servitude  for  life.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  supposed  that  no  instances  have  occurred  of  such  per- 
sons being  reduced  to  such  slavery  under  legislative  enactment. 

But  from  the  summary  of  State  legislation,  to  be  herein- 
after given,  ^  it  will  appear  that  under  the  statute  law  of  some 
of  the  States,  negroes,  mulattoes  and,  generally,  persons  not  of 
European  or  Caucasian  race,  who  before  enjoyed  personal  liberty, 
might  be  reduced  to  slavery.  And  it  would  appear  that  such 
laws  have  received  judicial  sanction ;  no  question,  it  is  believed, 
having  been  made  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  respect  to 
such  persons.' 

§  492.  No  judicial  opinion  earlier  than  that  of  the  Supreme 

dnction  ii  completed  by  private  writers.  Hence  the  trestiMs  have  with  them  greater 
anthoritj  than  the  8(Hcalled  **  elementary  works  *'  have  with  iul  Compare  the  lan- 
guage of  Ram,  on  Legal  Judgment,  p.  2,  with  that  <^  Falck,  Jnzistiche  Ency.  §  10, 
ante,  p.  25,  n.  2,  p.  26,  n.  2. 

See  also,  on  una  subject,  Bacon's  Aphorisms,  21-31,  in  Adyanoement  of  Learn. 
B.  8,  c  8.  Senator  Piatt  (afterwards  Judge  of  tiie  Supreme  Court)  in  Yates  v,  Lan- 
^ng,  9  Johnson,  414,  "  The  decisions  of  Courts  are  not  the  law,  they  are  only  evidence 
of  the  law.  And  this  evidence  is  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the  number  and 
uniformity  of  adiudications,  the  union  or  dissension  of  the  Judges,  the  solidity  of  the 
reasons  on  which  the  decisions  are  founded,  and  the  perspicuit;^  and  precision  with 
which  those  reasons  are  expressed.  The  weight  and  au^ority  of  judicial  deciaions  de- 
pend also  on  the  character  and  temper  of  the  times  in  which  they  are  pronounced. 
An  abjudication  at  a  moment  when  tuibulent  passions  or  revolutionaiy  frenzies  pre- 
vail deserves  much  less  respect  than  if  it  were  made  at  a  seasonpropitious  to  impartial 
inquiry  and  calm  deliberation.'* 

'  And  see  Stroud's  Sketch,  2d  ed.  p.  24-80. 

*  Whetiier  under  these  statutes  white  persons  have  not  sometimes  been  reduced  to 
alaveiy  may  depend  on  the  answer  to  the  question,  how  is  a  negro,  mulatto,  &c.,  to  be 
disdngnished  from  a  person  of  white,  or  European  or  Caucasian  race  ? 

84 
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Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Dred  Scott  v.  Saadford,  19 
Howard,  394,  appears  to  be  on  record  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  po- 
litical power  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Territories,  &c.,  is  vested  in 
the  national  Government,^  Congress  has  not  the  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  therein,  or  whether 
a  presently  legal  right  of  ownership,  in  a  domiciled  inhabitant, 
in  respect  to  a  negro  slave  shall  or  shall  not  continue ;  nor  any 
which  declares  that  such  power  is  one  not  within  the  ordinary 
scope  of  powers  belonging  to  such  limited  Governments  as 
have  existed  in  and  for  the  United  and  several  States.     Nor  is 
there  any  other  holdmg  that,  if  by  the  Constitution  of  a  State, 
or  by  that  of  the  United  States  operating  with  like  effect,  the 
right  of  private  property  or  to  private  property  is  guaranteed 
by  a  declaration  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  the  right  of  a  person,  being  a  resi- 
dent or  domiciled  inhabitant  or  citizen  of  one  of  these  jurisdic- 
tions, in  respect  to  a  negro  lawfully  held  by  him,  before  and 
presently,  as  a  slave  or  in  involuntary  servitude,  is  a  right  of 
property  or  to  property ,  which  under  this  constitutional  guar- 
antee cannot  be  affected  by  the  legislative  power  held  by  the 
State  Gt)vemment,  in  and  for  a  State,  or  by  that  held  by  Con- 
gress in  and  for  a  Territory,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

§  493.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was  held  by  the  majority  of 
the  court  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  abolish  or  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.'  And  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  it  is 
held  that  the  provisions  in  the  Constitution,  which  have  already 

*  Whether  the  supreme  goremmental  power  or  sover^ntj,  or  anj  portKin  of  it, 
U  severallj  or  separately  Tested  in  the  inhabitants  of  such  Territoxy,  so  that  they  are 
in  its  exercise  independent  of  the  national  power  as  are  the  people  of  a  Siaie  in  their 
several  sovereignty,  is  an  enthrely  difibrent  question,  one  of  pabhc  law,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered in  another  place.     Compare  ante^  §§  848,  397. 

'  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  19  Howard,  519,  reciting  the  words  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1820,  commonly  called  ^e  Missonri  Compromise,  '*  That  in  all  that  territoiy,  ceded 
by  France  to  the  United  States,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degprees  thirty  minutei 
north  latitude,  slavery  and  invohmtaiy  servitude  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  for  ever 
prohibited ;"  says,  *'  The  first  question  presented  on  this  act  is  whether  Congress  bad 
power  to  make  such  a  compromise.  For  if  power  was  wanting,  then  no  freedom  could 
be  acquired  by  the  defendant  under  the  act"  In  denying  the  power  of  Congress,  con- 
curred Chief  Justice  Taney,  Justices  Wayne,  Grier,  Daniel,  Campbell  and  Catron. 
Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  dissenting,  and  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  thlnlclng  the  deciiioD 
of  the  Question  not  necessaxy  for  &e  determination  of  the  case. 
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been  referred  to  as  haying  the  effect  of  private  law  throaghoat 
the  entire  dominion  of  the  United  States,  especially  the  clause 
goaranteeing  to  the  private  citizen  his  possession  of  property ^ 
"  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,'^  apply  to  slaves  aa  property y  or  that,  in 
reference  to  such  guarantee  they  are  to  be  considered  property j 
in  the  same  degree  as  domestic  animals  and  inanimate  chattels. 
The  passage  in  which  this  is  enunciated,  is  on  page  451  of  the 
report,  and  in  continuation  of  that  part  of  the  Opinion  which 
has  herein  already  been  cited  in  a  note  to  pages  463,  464  : — 

^^  And  if  Congress  itself  cannot  do  this — ^if  it  is  beyond  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  Federal  Q-ovemment — ^it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, we  presume,  that  it  could  not  authorize  a  Territorial 
Q-ovemment  to  exercise  them.  It  could  confer  no  power  on  any 
local  Gk)vemment,  established  by  its  authority,  to  violate  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

^^  It  seems,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  property  in  a  slave  and  other  property,  and  that  dif- 
ferent rules  may  be  applied  to  it  in  expounding  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  And  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  and 
the  writings  of  eminent  jurists  upon  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  and  their  mutual  rights  and  duties,  and  the  powers  which 
Governments  may  exercise  over  it,  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  the 
argument. 

^^  But  in  considering  the  question  before  us,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  law  of  nations  standing  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their  Government,  and 
interfering  with  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  powers  of 
the  Government,  and  the  rights  of  the  citizen  under  it,  are 
positive  and  practical  regulations  plainly  written  down.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  delegated  to  it  certain  enu- 
merated powers,  and  forbidden  it  to  exercise  others.  It  has  no 
power  over  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  but  what  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  granted.  And  no  laws  or 
usages  of  other  nations,  or  reasoning  of  statesmen  or  jurists  upon 
the  relations  of  master  and  slave,  can  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
Gt)vemment,  or  take  from  the  citizens  the  rights  they  have 
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served.  And  if  the  Constitution  recognizes  the  right  of  property 
of  the  master  in  a  slave,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  that 
description  of  property  and  other  property  owned  by  a  citisen, 
no  tribunal,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
whether  it  be  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial,  has  a  right  to 
draw  such  a  distincticm,  or  deny  to  it  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
visions and  guarantees  which  have  been  provided  for  the  protec- 
tion of  private  property  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Gh>v- 
emment. 

^*  Now,  as  we  have  already  said  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
opinion,  upon  a  different  point,  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave 
is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution.^  The 
right  to  traffic  in  it,  like  an  ordinaiy  article  of  merchandise  and 
property,  was  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
in  every  State  that  might  desire  it,  for  twenty  years.  And  the 
Government  in  express  terms  is  pledged  to  protect  it  in*  all 
future  time,  if  the  skve  escapes  fiom  his^owner.  This  is  done 
in  plain  words — ^too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  And  no  w<nd 
can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  a  greats 
power  over  slave  property,  or  which  entitles  property  of  that 
kind  to  less  protection  than  property  of  any  other  descriptioD. 
The  only  power  conferred  is  the  power  coupled  with  the  duty  of 
guarding  and  protecting  the  owner  in  his  rights. 

'^  Upon  these  considerations,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court 
that  the  act  of  Congress  which  prohibited  a  citizen  from  holding 
and  owning  property  of  this  kind  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  north  of  the  line  therein  mentioned,  is  not  warranted  hj 
the  Constitution,  and  is  therefore  void." 

'  Referring  apparently  to  page  425,  wliere  it  is  said,  in  discussing  the  qnestiaii, 
whether  a  negro  maj  be  a  dtiaen,  "  The  onlj  two  proviaoos  which  point  to  thsa 
and  inchide  them,  [the  reference  is  here  to  the  ^  AMcan  race,*]  treat  them  as  prop- 
erty, and  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Gofemment  to  protect  it ;  no  other  power,  in  relatiaB 
to  this  race,  is  to  be  found  in  tike  Constitiitiaii,  and  as  it  is  a  Goirenmieat  of  special, 
delegated  powers,  no  antiiority  beyond  these  two  pix>Tiaans  can  be  ooostitationally  ex- 
ercised. The  GoTcnmient  of  tiie  United  Stmtes  had  no  right  to  inteHere  for  any  otbfr 
purpose  bat  that  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  owno;  Inrii^  it  altogether  with  tiie 
several  States  to  deid  with  tins  race,  whether  emancipated  or  not,  as  each  State  may 
tibink  justice,  humanity,  and  the  interests  and  safety  of  society  may  reqnire.  Tbs 
States  evidently  intended  to  reserre  this  power  exclusively  to  thraiselve^"  The  Chitf 
Justice  does  not  explain  how,  horn  ibe  net  that  by  the  Constitution  tiie  eonditioo  of 
Mgroaais  kfttotiie  powenofthe  aBveral  States,  it  may  foOow  that  thediattd  coa- 
draoD  of  a  uegio  is  maintained  bj  tiia  law  whkdi  rests  i^on  iStm  natiiwal  powen^  aad 
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§  494.  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  particularly  noticed  only  the 
question  of  pleading,  but  said,  on  page  454  of  the  report,  ^^  Con- 
curring as  I  do  entirely  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  it  has 
been  written  and  read  by  the  Chief  Justice — ^without  any  quali- 
fication of  its  reasoiling  or  its  conclusions — ^I  shall  neither  read 
nor  file  an  opinion  of  my  own  in  this  case,  which  I  prepared 
when  I  supposed  it  might  be  necessary  and  proper  for  me  to  do 
so.^'  And  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  page  456,  said  :  "  I 
have  already  said  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  has  my  unquali- 
fied assent." 

Mr.  Justice  Grier,  on  page  469  of  the  report,  after  express- 
ing his  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  on  the 
questions  discussed  by  him,  said :  "  I  also  concur  with  the 
opinion  of  the  court  as  delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  that  the 
act  of  Congress  of  6th  March,  1820,  is  unconstitutional  and 
void."  It  does  not  otherwise  appear  how  far  Judge  Grier  agreed 
in  the  reasoning  of  the  Chief  Justice  as  well  as  the  conclusions, 
though  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  that  reasoning  was 
approved  of  by  him. 

§  495.  Justices  Daniel  and  Campbell  appear  to  have  rested 
their  opinions,  agaipst  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, not  so  much  on  this  view  of  the  Constitution  operating  as 
private  law  in  the  Territories  for  the  protection  of  individual 
slave  owners,  the  doctrine  of  the  Chief  Justice,  as  on  their  views 
of  that  instrument  regarded  as  the  evidence  of  antecedent  pos- 
session of  sovereign  power,  or  on  one  of  those  theories  of  State 
sovereignty  by  which  the  instrument,  as  public  law,  may  be 
construed. 

Both  Justices  appear  to  have  thought  that  the  legislative 
(juridical)  power,  by  which  the  status  or  condition  of  private 
persons  in  the  Territories  is  to  be  determined,  is  not  vested  in 
the  national  Government  as  representing  the  integral  people  of 
the  United  States.  Though  Judge  Daniel  is  not  so  clear  as  is 
Judge  Campbell  in  indicating  by  what  other  possessors  of  sov- 
ereign power  such  status  or  condition  is  to  be  determined. 

§  496.  Mr.  Justice  Catmpbell  speaks  of  the  act  of  Congress 
as  an  infringement  of  rights  of  the  States.    Judge  DanieFs  Ian- 
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goage  conyeys  the  idea  that,  in  prohibiting  davery,  it  is  the 
right  of  private  persons,  a  right  under  private  law  that  woold 
be  violated  in  the  case  of  the  immigrant  slave  owner ;  rather 
than  the  sovereign  juridical  right  of  the  State  from-  which  he 
came  which  would  be  infringed.  On  page  488,  Judge  Daniel 
observes,  ^^it  has  been  attempted  to  convert  this  prohibitory 
provision  of  the  act  of  1820,  not  only  into  a  weapon  with  which 
to  assaU  the  inherent,  the  necessarily  inherent,  powers  of  inde- 
pendent sovereign  Governments,  but  into  a  mean  of  forfeiting 
that  equality  of  rights  and  immunities  which  are  the  birthri^t 
or  the  donative  from  the  Constitution  of  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  within  the  length  and  breadth  <^  the  nation.  In 
this  attempt  there  is  asserted  a  power  in  Congress,  whether 
fix)m  incentives  of  interest,  ignorance,  faction,  partiality,  or  pre- 
judice, to  bestow  upon  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  this  nation 
that  which  is  the  common  property  and  privilege  of  all ;  the 
power,  in  fine,  of  confiscation,  in  retribution  for  no  ofTence,  or, 
if  for  an  ofTence,  for  that  of  accidental  locaUty  only/' 

After  referring  to  the  "  territory  or  other  property  "  clause, 
Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  on  the  next  page,  observes :  ^^  And  upon 
every  principle  of  reason  or  necessity,  this  power  to  dispose  of 
and  to  regulate  the  territory  of  the  nation  could  be  designed  to 
extend  no  farther  than  to  its  preservation  and  appropriation  to  the 
uses  of  those  to  whom  it  belonged,  viz.  the  nation.  Scarcely 
any  thing  more  illogical  or  extravagant  can  be  imagined  than 
the  attempt  to  deduce  from  this  provision  in  the  Constitution  a 
power  to  destroy  or  in  any  wise  to  impair  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  much  more  so 
the  power  to  establish  inequalities  amongst  those  citizens  by 
creating  privileges  in  one  class  of  those  citizens,  and  by  the  dis* 
franchisement  of  other  portions  or  classes,  by  degrading  them 
from  the  position  they  previously  occupied. 

^^  There  can  exist  no  rational  or  natural  connection  or  af- 
finity between  a  pretension  like  this  and  the  power  vested  by 
the  Constitution  in  Congress  with  regard  to  the  Territories ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  absolute  incongruity  between  them. 

^^  But  whatever  the  power  vested  in  Congress,  and  whatever 
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the  precise  subject  to  which  that  power  extended,  it  is  clear 
that  the  power  related  to  a  subject  appertaining  to  the  United 
StateSy  and  one  to  be  disposed  of  and  regulated  for  the  benefit 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  Congress  was 
made  simply  the  agent  or  trustee  for  the  United  States  and  could 
not,  without  a  breach  of  trust  and  a  fraud,  appropriate  the  sub- 
ject of  the  trust  to  any  other  beneficiary  or  cestui  que  trust  than 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  upon 
equal  grounds,  legal  or  equitable.  Congress  could  not  appro* 
priate  that  subject  to  any  one  class  or  portion  of  the  people  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  politically  and  constitutionally  equals  ; 
but  every  citizen  would,  if  any  one  could  claim  it,  have  the 
like  rights  of  purchase,  settlement,  occupation,  or  any  other 
right  in  the  national  territory. 

^^  Nothing  can  be  more  condusiye  to  show  the  equality  of 
this  with  every  other  right  in  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  iniquity  and  absurdity  of  the  pretension  to  ex- 
clude or  to  disfranchise  a  portion  of  them  because  they  are  the 
owners  of  slaves,  than  the  fact  that  the  same  instrument  which 
imparts  to  Congress  its  very  existence,  and  its  every  function 
guaranties  to  the  slaveholder  the  title  to  his  property,  and  gives 
him  the  right  to  its  reclamation  throughout  the  entire  extent  of 
the  nation ;  and,  farther,  that  the  only  private  property  which 
the  Constitution  has  spedficaUy  recognized^  and  has  imposed  it 
as  a  direct  obligation  both  on  the  Stated  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  and  enforce^  is  the  property  of  the  master  in 
his  slave  ;  no  other  right  of  property  is  placed  by  the  Constitution 
upon  the  same  high  groimd,  nor  shielded  by  a  similar  guaranty. 

^^  Can  there  be  imputed  to  the  sages  and  patriots  by  whom 
the  Constitution  was  framed,  or  can  there  be  detected  in  the 
text  of  that  Constitution,  or  in  any  rational  construction  or  im- 
plication deducible  therefrom,  a  contradiction  so  palpable  as 
would  exist  between  a  pledge  to  the  slave-holder  of  an  equality 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  of  the  formal  and  solemn  assurance 
for  the  security  and.  enjoyment  of  his  property,  and  a  warrant 
given,  as  it  were  unofiatu^  to  another,  to  rob  him  of  that  prop- 
erty, or  to  subject  him  to  proscription  and  dififi^nchisement  for 
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possesnng  or  for  endeaToring  to  retain  it  ?  The  injnstiee  mad 
extraTagaiioe  neoenazily  imidied  in  a  wippoMikm  like  tliky  enn 
not  be  rationally  imputed  to  the  patriotic  or  the  honesty  cr  to 
those  who  were  merdj  nne." 

In  thns  speakn^,  in  thk  last  paragiajdi,  of  ^  the  fixmal  and 
wcienm  aflsoranoe  fbr  the  secority  an&  enjoyment  ol  Us  piop- 
ertr/'  the  allnson  seems  to  be  to  those  prDTisions  of  the  Coa* 
stitntion  which  relate  to  r^bts  in  respect  to  shiTes,  and  whidi 
were  particiilaiiy  refiened  to  in  the  preceding  pasigraidi.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  Jndge  Daniel  would  agree  with  the  Cldef 
Justice  in  declaring  daves  to  be  recognized,  independentlT  of 
those  proviflkms,  as  properly ;  and  protected,  as  other  pn^erty, 
by  the  fifth  article  ol  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitntioo 
operating  as  a  bill  of  rights. 

§  497.  Mr.  Justice  Campbdl  said, ''  I  concur  in  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  by  the  Chief  Justice,  but  the  importance  of 
the  cause,  the  expectation  and  interest  it  has  awakened,  and 
the  responsibility  inTolred  in  its  determination,  induce  me  to 
file  a  separate  ojanion." 

On  page  513,  Judge  Campbell  obsenres  that  '^  the  advocates 
fi)r  Government  sovereignty  in  the  Temtories  have  been  com* 
pelled  to  abate  a  portion  of  the  pretensions  originally  made  in 
its  behalf,  and  to  admit  that  the  constitutional  prohibitions 
upon  Congress  operate  in  the  Territories.  But  a  con8titutk»sl 
prohibirion  is  not  requisite  to  ascertain  a  limitation  upon  the 
authority  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Federal  Gk>vemment 
Nor  are  the  States  or  people  restrained  by  any  enumeration  or 
definition  of  their  ri^ts  or  liberties.  To  impair  or  diminish 
either,  the  department  must  produce  an  authority  from  the 
people  themselves,  in  their  Constitution,"  &c  It  seems  to  be 
Judge  Campbell's  doctrine  that  the  organized  Grovemment  of  the 
United  States,  has  not,  as  a  whole,  any  power  whatever  in  the 
Territories,  or  that  the  powers  of  the  Executive  and  Judiciaiy 
are  only  incidental  or  ancillary  to  the  legislative  powera  which 
may  have  been  granted  to  Congress,'  and  that  Congress  has  in 

'  The  Deceffity  of  detenniiiiiig,  in  the  firtt  inrtance,  tlie  mode  of  existence  of  the 
peoi^e  of  the  U.  Sb,  dM  aathofs  oi  the  Conethirtian,  m  a  tptuAm  inTohted  in  the  de- 
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the  Territories  only  the  general  powers  which  it  may  exer- 
cise for  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  certain  special 
powers,  in  relation  to  lands,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
derived  from  the  "  territory  and  other  property"  clause.  Judge 
Campbell  does  not,  therefore,  rely,  with  the  Chief  Justice,  on 
that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  protects  the  individual  sub- 
ject equally  against  every  department  of  the  national  or  federal 
Government. 

From  the  greater  part  of  his  argument  on  this  point,  pp.  506 
— 514,  it  would  seem  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Territory,  or  a  certain  portion  of  them,  forming  a  political 
people,  have  therein  the  residue  of  sovereignty,*  or  the  powers 
not  specifically  granted  to  the  national  Government,  although 
another  doctrine  is  at  the  same  time  enunciated  as  antagonis- 
tical  to  the  power  claimed  for  Congress,  which  would,  apparently, 
conflict  with  the  theory  of  a  residuary  sovereignty  inherent  in 
the  people  of  a  Territory.  This  (if  rightly  apprehended)  is,  that 
the  States  severally,  and  as  political  persons,  have  juridical 
power  in  the  Territories  ;  or,  that  they  may  and  do  extend  their 
laws  into  the  Territories  to  determine  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  persons  therein,  who  anteriorly  had  been  domiciled  within 
their  several  State  limits ;  that '  ^  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
one  or  more  States  determining  property,"  cannot  be  "pro- 
scribed "  by  altering  or  destroying  the  eflfects  of  those  laws  upon 
the  relations  of  such  persons  after  their  emigration  and  settle- 
ment in  the  Territory  ;  that  the  duty  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment is,  as  the  agent  of  the  States  severally,  to  maintain  these 
effects  in  the  Territories.  See  page  516  of  the  report.  In  other 
words  (using  the  nomenclature  herein  before  adopted)  the  doc- 
trine is,  that  the  national  Govenmient  is  bound  to  actualize  or 
realize,  in  the  Territory,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private 
persons  which  have  become  existent  under  "  the  Constitution 
and  laws  determining  property"   in  the  State  wherein  such 

termination  of  private  rights,  has  never  heen  more  apparent  than  in  these  questions 
Teq>ecting  the  kw  of  the  territories.    Jndge  Camphell's  view  seems  to  coincide  with 
that  stated  aniej  in  the  second  paragraph  of  note  on  p.  409,  that  there  is  no  integral 
people  of  the  U.  S.,  and  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  that  theor^r. 
'  Compare  cmte,  {§  876^  897. 
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persons  were  previoiisly  domiciled,  and  has  no  power  to  deter* 
mine  the  continuance  of  those  rights  and  obligations,  even  when 
the  persons  to  whom  they  have  been  attributed  have  become 
domiciled  in  the  Territory.  The  same  doctrine  would  seem  to 
limit  the  power  which  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  people  of  the  Territory, 

Although  this  is  properly  a  question  of  public  law,  or  one  of 
the  location  of  sovereign/  power,  the  doctrine  is,  as  stated  \ff 
Judge  Campbell,  also  operative  as  private  law  ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
rule  by  which  judicial  tribunals  may  determine  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  private  persons  in  the  Territories.  On  page  514, 
Judge  Campbell  proceeds  to  say,  afker  enumerating  certain  sub- 
jects of  legislation  as  being  within  the  power  of  Congress  :  '^  I 
admit  that  to  mark  the  bounds  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  within  the  Territory,  and  of  its 
power  in  respect  to  persons  and  things  within  the  municipal 
subdivisions  it  has  created,  is  a  work  of  delicacy  and  difficulty, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  is  beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  judi- 
ciary department  of  that  Government.  How  much  municipal 
power  may  be  exercised  by  the  people  of  the  Territory,  before 
their  admission  to  the  Union,  the  courts  of  justice  cannot  de- 
cide. This  must  depend  for  the  most  part  on  politiccd  con- 
siderations, which  cannot  enter  into  the  determination  of  a  case 
of  law  or  equity.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  define  the  juris- 
diction of  Congress.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  decision  of  this  case 
to  ascertain  whether  the  residuary  sovereignty  of  the  States  or 
people  has  been  invaded  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  6th 
March,  1820, 1  have  cited,  in  so  &r  as  it  concerns  the  capacity 
and  status  of  persons  in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
plaintiff  and  his  family.* 

"  These  States,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
were  organized  communities,  having  distinct  systems  of  muni- 

'  On  page  509,  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  says  of  **  the  expedient  contained  in  the 
eighth  section  **  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  the  Missouri  Compnmise^  **  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country  has  its  operation  been  embodied  in  a  case  at  law,  and 
been  presented  to  this  court  for  their  judgment.  The  inquiry  is,  whether  there  are 
conditions  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  Territories  which  sulject  the  oapaci^  and  status 
of  persons  within  their  limits  to  the  direct  action  of  Congress.  Can  Congress  deter- 
mine the  condition  and  status  of  persons  who  inhabit  the  Territories?  " 
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cipal  law,  which,  thongh  derived  from  a  common  source,  and  re- 
cognizing in  the  main  similar  principles,  yet  in  some  respects 
had  become  unlike,  and  on  a  particular  subject  promised  to  be 
antagonistic. 

"Their  systems  provided  protection  for  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  among  their  citizens,  and  for  the  determination  of  the 
condition  and  capacity  of  the  persons  domiciled  within  their 
limits.  These  institutions,  for  the  most  part,  were  placed  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  Federal  Q-ovemment.  The  Constitution 
allows  Congress  to  coin  money,  and  regulate  its  value  ;  to  regu- 
late foreign  and  Federal  commerce  ;  to  secure,  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, to  authors  and  inventors,  a  property  in  their  writings  and 
discoveries  ;  and  to  make  rules  concerning  captures  in  war ;  and, 
within  the  limits  of  these  powers,  it  has  exercised  rightly,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  power  to  determine  what  shall  and 
what  shall  not  be  property. 

"  But  the  great  powers  of  war  and  negotiation,  finance, 
postal  communication,  and  commerce,  in  general,  when  em- 
ployed in  respect  to  the  property  of  a  citizen,  refer  to,  and  de- 
pend upon,  the  municipal  laws  of  the  States,  to  ascertain  and 
determine  what  is  property,  and  the  rights  of  the  owner,  and 
the  tenure  by  which  it  is  held. 

"  Whatever  these  Constitutions  and  laws  validly  determine 
to  be  property,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  domain  of  jurisdiction  merely  Federal,  to  recognize 
to  be  property. 

"  And  this  principle  follows  fi-om  the  structure  of  the  re- 
spective Governments,  State  and  Federal,  and  their  reciprocal 
relations.  They  are  different  agents  and  trustees  of  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  appointed  with  different  powers  and  with 
distinct  purposes,  but  whose  acts,  within  the  scope  of  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  are  mutually  obligatory.  They  are  re- 
spectively the  depositories  of  such  powers  of  legislation  as  the 
people  were  willing  to  surrender,  and  their  duty  is  to  co-operate 
within  their  several  jurisdictions  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
same  citizens  under  both  Governments  unimpaired.  A  pro- 
scription, therefore,  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  one  or  more 
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States,  detennining  property,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gtev- 
emment,  by  which  the  stability  of  its  social  system  may  be  en- 
dangered, is  plainly  repngnant  to  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  or  which  that  GK>yemment 
was  designed  to  accomplish.  Each  of  the  States  surrendered 
its  powers  of  war  and  negotiation,  to  raise  armies  and  to  support 
a  navy,  and  all  of  these  powers  are  sometimes  required  to  pre- 
serve a  State  from  disaster  and  rain.  The  Federal  Government 
was  constituted  to  exercise  these  powers  for  the  preservation  of 
the  States,  respectively,  and  to  secure  to  all  their  citizens  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  were  not  surrendered  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government." 

On  page  516,  the  same  judge  observes :  "  This  court  have 
determined  that  the  intermigration  of  slaves  was  not  committed 
to  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  Congress.*  Wherever  a  master 
is  entitled  to  go  within  the  United  States,  his  slave  may  accom- 
pany him,  without  any  impediment  from,  or  fear  of,  congres- 
sional legislation  or  interference.  The  question  then  arises 
whether  Congress,  which  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
relations  of  master  and  slave  within  the  limits  of  the  Union, 
and  is  bound  to  recc^ize  and  respect  the  rights  and  relations 
that  validly  exist  under  the  Constitutions  and  laws  of  the  States, 
can  deny  the  exercise  of  those  rights,  and  prohibit  the  contin- 
uance of  those  relations,  within  the  Territories.  And  the  cita- 
tion of  State  statutes  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  slaves,  and 
of  the  decisions  of  State  courts  enforcing  the  forfeiture  of  the 
master's  title  in  accordance  with  their  rule,  only  darkens  the 
discussion.  For  the  question  is,  have  Congress  the  municipal 
sovereignty  in  the  Territories  which  the  State  Legislatures  have 
derived  from  the  authority  of  the  people  and  exercise  in  the 
States  ?  And  this  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  article 
in  the  Constitution  before  referred  to.  And,  in  my  opinion, 
that  clause  confers  no  power  upon  Congress  to  dissolve  the  rela- 
tions of  the  master  and  slave  on  the  domain  of  the  United 
States,  either  within  or  without  any  of  the  States.*' 

'  Referring  probably  to  Grores  v.  Slaughter,  16  Peters,  449. 
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On  the  supposition  then  that  the  national  Goyemment  does 
hold,  in  and  for  the  Territory,  those  powers  which  a  State  Gov- 
emment  holds  in  and  for  a  State/  it  does  not  appear  that  Judge 
Oampbell  would  i^ree  with  the  Chief  Justice,  that  the  slave- 
holder's right  is  protected  there  by  the  private  law  of  the  Con- 
stitution, operating  like  a  biU  of  rights  in  the  guarantee  of 
private  property. 

§  498.  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  on  pages  519-523,  maintains,  as 
firmly  as  any  other  member  of  the  court,  that  the  only  valid  leg- 
islation operating  in  the  Territories  is  that  proceeding  from 
power  held  by  Congress,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
all  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  State  Qovemment  have,  by  the  words 
of  the  Constitution,  been  granted  to  Congress.  But  Judge  Ca- 
tron finds  that  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  Territory  of  Louisiana 
is  restricted  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  of  cession,  made 
with  France  in  1803  (see  pages  524-528).  This  doctrine, 
which  is  the  ground  principally  relied  on  by  Judge  Catron  in 
the  decision  of  the  question,  will  be  further  considered  in  a  later 
portion  of  this  work. 

But  notwithstanding  his  view  of  the  powers  of  Congress  in 
the  Territories,  as  above  stated,  Judge  Catron  appears  at  the 
same  time  to  be,  in  some  degree,  with  either  Judge  Daniel  or 
Judge  Campbell  in  their  doctrines  of  the  limitation  of  the  power 
of  Congress  in  aU  the  Territories,  as  respects  a  right  of  ^^  equality  " 
belonging  to  the  States  or  to  the  citizens  of  the  States. 

On  page  526  of  the  report,  after  referring  to  the  cessions 
made  by  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  of  western  territory,  and 
to  the  fiEu^t  that  no  guaranty  was  required  by  Georgia  from  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  slave  property,  Mr.  Justice 
Catron  says,  '^  The  Federal  Constitution  was  relied  on  to  secure 
the  rights  of  Georgia  and  her  citizens  during  the  Territorial 
condition  of  the  country.  She  relied  on  the  indisputable  truths, 
that  the  States  were  by  the  Constitution  made  equals  in  po- 
litical rights  and  equals  in  the  right  to  participate  in  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  the  States  United,  and  held  in  trust  for 
them.     The  Constitution  having  provided  that  the  ^  citizens  of 

'  Ante,  p.  52a 
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each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privil^es  and  immnnities  of 
citizens  of'  the  seveial  States/  the  nght  to  enjoy  the  teniftoiy 
as  equals  was  reserved  to  the  States,  and  to  the  citiaens  of  the 
States  respectivelj.  The  cited  clause  is  not  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  equal  privil^es  in  the  TeiritcMieBy 
but  the  citizen  of  each  State  shall  come  there  in  nght  of  Us 
State,  and  enjoy  the  common  property.  He  secures  his  equality 
through  the  equality  of  his  State,  by  virtue  of  that  great  funda- 
mental condition  of  the  Union,  the  equahty  of  the  Statea 

^^  Congress  cannot  iadirectly  what  the  Constitution  prtdubtts 
directly.'  If  the  slave-holder  is  prohibited  firom  going  to  the 
Territory  with  his  slaves,  who  are  parts  of  his  fSeunily  in  name 
and  in  fact,'  it  will  follow  that  men  owning  lawful  proper^ 
in  their  own  States,  carrying  with  them  the  equality  of  their 
State  to  enjoy  the  common  property,  may  be  told,  you  cannot 
come  here  with  your  slaves,  and  he  will  be  held  out  at  the 
border.  By  this  subterfuge,  owners  of  slave  property,  to  the 
amount  of  thousands  of  millions,  might  be  almost  as  ^ectualfy 
excluded  from  removing  iato  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  north  of 
thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  as  if  the  law  declared  that 
owners  of  slaves,  as  a  class,  should  be  excluded,  even  if  their 
slaves  should  be  left  behind.  Just  as  well  might  Congress  have 
said  to  those  of  the  North,  you  shall  not  introduce  into  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  said  line  your  cattle  and  horses,  as  the  oountiy 
is  already  overstocked,  nor  can  you  introduce  your  tools  of  trade, 
or  machines,  as  the  policy  of  Congress  is  to  encourage  the  cul- 
ture of  sugar  and  cotton  south  of  the  line,  and  so  to  provide  that 
the  Northern  people  shall  manufacture  for  those  of  the  South, 
and  barter  for  the  staple  articles  slave  labor  producea  And 
thus  the  Northern  farmer  and  mechanic  would  be  held  out,  as 

'  The  clause  in  Art.  iv,  sec.  2,  **  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  he  entitled  to  aD 
privileges  and  immnnities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States."  It  wonld  appear  fimn  t^ 
that,  in  the  judge's  opinion,  the  slave-holder's  right  nnder  the  law  of  hit  firmer  lesideiioe 
ia  guaranteed  even  when  the  Territory  becomes  a  State,  and  if  so,  it  must  be  eqaallj 
guaranteed  in  all  the  older  States. 

*  Keferring,  apparently,  to  the  clause  above  cited. 

'  Here  a  somewhat  different  theorj  of  the  right  of  slave-holders  is  intimated, 
that  slavery  is  a  relation  between  persons,  one  of  the  relations  of  family,  like  that  of 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child.  It  can  hardly  be  meant  that  in  the  slave-holdiog 
States  wives  and  children  are  property. 
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the  Blave-holder  was  for  thirty  years,  by  the  Missouri  re- 
striction. 

^'  If  Congress  could  prohibit  one  species  of  property,  lawful 
throughout  Louisiana  when  it  was  acquired,  and  lawfol  in  the 
State  from  whence  it  was  brought,  so  Congress  might  exclude 
any  or  all  property/' 

And  in  concluding  the  opinion, — "  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1803,  ceding  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  stands  protected  by  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  be  re- 
pealed by  Congress. 

^^  And,  secondly,  that  the  act  of  1820,  kiiown  as  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  violates  the  most  leading  feature  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  feature  on  which  the  Union  depends,  and  which 
secures  to  the  respective  States  and  their  citizens  an  entire 
SQUALiTT  of  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities. 

^^  On  these  grounds,  I  hold  the  compromise  act  to  have  been 
void.'' 

And  although  Judge  Catron  does  not  allude  to  those  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  which  operate  as  a  bill  of  rights  and  as  pri- 
vate law,  yet  it  might,  from  the  portion  of  his  opinion  before 
cited,  be  inferred  that  he  should,  in  consistency,  have  agreed 
with  the  Chief  Justice  in  holding  that  slaves  are,  by  them,  pro- 
tected <Z8  property  J  in  the  same  degree  as  domestic  animals  and 
inanimate  chattels  ;  that  is,  if  he  admits  that  the  guarantees  of 
private  rights,  in  the  Constitution,  operate  in  the  Territories, 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  from  his  opinion.  For  he  finds 
the  restriction  in  a  clause  in  the  treaty  which  secured  the  in- 
habitants in  the  "  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property^  and 
religion."  And  this,  the  Judge  supposes,  applies  to  all  slave- 
holders there ;  whether  they  were  resident  imder  the  former 
dominion,  or  are  those  who  have  acquired  their  rights  through 
them,  or  are  immigrants  from  the  States.  (See  pp.  524,  525.) 
And  it  would  seem  that,  in  determining  what  is  or  is  not  prop- 
erty in  view  of  the  treaty  provision,  the  same  criterion  should 
be  adopted  which,  according  to  the  Chief  Justice,  determines 
slaves  to  be  property  in  view  of  the  constitutional  guarantee. 

§  499.  In  the  same  case  Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  main- 
tained the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
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tones,  and,  in  their  dissenting  opinions  both  eqaaDy  opposed  the 
doctrine  that  the  rig^  of  the  immigrating  slave-holder  is  pro- 
tected under  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  ptivate  property 
and  the  doctrine  that  it  is  maintained  in  the  Territory  by  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  he  formerly  resided.  In  their  exam- 
ination the  two  questions  are  hardly  distinguished  as  separate 
inquiries. 

§  500.  Mr.  Justice  McLean's  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Con- 
gress has  power  to  abolish  or  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
but  has  no  power  to  establish  or  introduce  slavery.  In  denying 
the  latter  power,  Judge  McLean  relies  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  "  contrary  to  its  spirit," 
though  appearing  to  admit  that  where  slavery  has  before  existed 
or  been  lawful  in  a  Territory  it  may  thereafter  be  maintained  oi 
recognized  by  the  national  Government;  and  he  derives  the 
power  of  prohibiting  it  only  from  his  own  view  of  what ''  sound 
national  policy  "  may  justify,  as  a  '^  needful  rule  and  regulation  " 
under  the  "territory  and  other  property"  clause.  Judge 
McLean's  language,  on  page  542  of  the  report  is : 

"  Did  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  saying  that  Congress  gov- 
erned a  Territory,  by  exercising  the  combined  powers  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  refer  to  unlimited  discretion  ? 
A  Government  which  can  make  white  men  slaves?  Surely, 
such  a  remark  in  the  argument  must  have  been  inadvertently 
uttered.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  power  in  the  Constitution 
by  which  Congress  can  make  either  white  or  black  men  slaves. 
In  organizing  the  Government  of  a  Territory,  Congress  is  limited 
to  means  appropriate  to  the  attainment  of  the  constitutional 
object.  No  powers  can  be  exercised  which  are  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution,  or  which  are  contrary  to  its  spirit ;  so  that, 
whether  the  object  may  be  the  protection  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  purchasers  of  the  public  lands,  or  of  communities 
who  have  been  annexed  to  the  Union  by  conquest  or  purchase, 
they  are  initiatory  to  the  establishment  of  State  Governments, 
and  no  more  power  can  be  claimed  or  exercised  than  is  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  the  end.  This  is  the  limitation  of  all  the 
Federal  powers. 
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"  But  Congress  has  no  power  to  regulate  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  a  State,  as  of  a  Territory ;  consequently,  in  providing 
for  the  Government  of  a  Territory,  to  some  extent,  the  combined 
powers  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  are  necessarily 
exercised, 

"  If  Congress  should  deem  slaves  or  free  colored  persons  in- 
jurious to  the  population  of  a  free  Territory,  as  conducing  to 
lessen  the  value  qf  the  public  lands,  or  on  any  other  ground  con- 
nected with  the  public  interest,  they  have  the  power  to  prohibit 
them  from  becoming  settlers  in  it..  This  can  be  sustained  on 
the  ground  of  a  sound  national  policy,  which  is  so  clearly  shown 
in  our  history  by  practical  results,  that  it  would  seem  no  con- 
siderate individual  can  question  it.  And,  as  regards  any  un- 
fairness of  such  a  policy  to  our  Southern  brethren,  as  urged  in 
the  argument,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  with  one-fourth 
of  the  Federal  population  of  the  Union,  they  have  in  the  slave 
States  a  larger  extent  of  fertile  territory  than  is  included  in  the 
free  States ;  and  it  is  submitted,  if  masters  of  slaves  be  re- 
stricted from  bringing  them  into  free  territory,  that  the  restric- 
tion on  the  free  citizens  of  non-slaveholding  States,  by  bringing 
slaves  into  free  territory,  is  four  times  greater  than  that  com- 
plained of  by  the  South.  But,  not  only  so  ;  some  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  holders  of  slaves,  by  bringing  them  into  free 
territory,  impose  a  restriction  on  twenty  millions  of  the  free 
States.  The  repugnancy  to  slavery  would  probably  prevent 
fifty  or  a  hundred  freemen  from  settling  in  a  slave  Territory, 
where  one  slaveholder  would  be  prevented  from  settling  in  a 
free  Territory. 

"  This  remark  is  made  in  answer  to  the  argument  urged,  that 
a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  free  Territories  is  inconsistent  with 
the  continuance  of  the  Union.  Where  a  territorial  Government 
is  established  in  a  slave  Territory,  it  has  uniformly  remained  in 
that  condition  until  the  people  form  a  State  Constitution ;  the 
same  course  where  the  Territory  is  free,  both  parties  acting  in 
good  faith,  would  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results." ' 

'  Here  Judge  MoLean  seems  to  argue  only  for  a  power  to  preyent  the  introduction 
of  slaves  into  territoxy  preriouslj  vacant,  not  for  power  to  change  the  condition  of 
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In  concluding  his  examination  of  this  point  of  the  case.  Judge 
McLean  observes,  on  page  547,  ^^  If  Congress  may  estaUish  a 
Territorial  GoTemment  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  it  is  a  clear 
principle  that  a  court  cannot  control  that  discretion.     This  being 
the  case,  I  do  not  see  on  what  ground  the  act  is  held  to  be  void. 
It  did  not  purport  to  forfeit  property,  or  take  it  for  public  pur- 
poses.    It  only  prohibited  slavery ;  in  doiag  which  it  followed 
the  ordinance  of  1787/'    Judge  McLean  then  proceeds  to  the 
international  question  of  ^^  the  effect  of  taking  slaves  into  a 
State  or  Territory,  and  so  holding  them,  where  slavery  is  pro- 
hibited«"     Although  the  argument  here  assumes  that  there  is 
no  local  (internal)  law  Id  the  Territory  maintaining  slavery  as 
the  condition  of  domiciled  persons,  some  passages  in  this  part 
of  his  opinion  are  a  reply  to  those  doctrines  of  other  members  of 
the  Court  which  would  maintain  its  existence,  as  between  mas- 
ters and  slaves  emigrating  thither,  irrespectively  of  the  l^is- 
lative  (juridical)  action  of  the  national  Government,  and  thus 
make  it  an  effect  of  the  local  (iatemal)  law  of  the  Territory.* 
Judge  McLean  first  refers  to  the  principle  that  slavery  exists  by 
local  law,  or  municipal  law,  in  the  sense  of  jus  proprium,  as  re- 
cognized by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Prigg^s  case,  16  Peters,  611, 
"  The  state  of  slavery  is  deemed  to  be  a  mere  municipal  r^- 

persoDS  who,  before,  had  been  lawfiiUy  held  as  slaves,  and  does  not  consider  the  act  as 
one  abolishing  slavery.  Judge  Catron,  on  the  other  hand,  (p.  525,)  says,  **  The  Mis- 
flonri  Compromise  line  was  very  aggressive ;  it  declared  that  slavery  was  abolished  for 
ever  throughout  a  country  reaching  from  the  Misdraippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,*' 
&C.,  and  assuming  this  extent  for  the  country  ceded  by  France,  designates  the  portion 
in  which  slavery  was  prohibited  as  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  The  term  "  aggressve  " 
would  be  more  appropriate  on  some  other  theory  than  that  which  Judge  Catron  prin- 
cipally relied  on  in  denying  the  power  of  Congress,  i.  e.  the  treaty  eecuiing  tilie  in- 
habitants in  their  property,  &c.  For  at  the  date  of  cession,  and  even  in  1820,  the  date 
of  the  Act  of  Congress,  there  probably  was  not  a  single  negro  slave  in  the  whole  ragioo 
o  which  it  applied. 

'  The  relations  of  persons  immigrating  into  a  country  or  forum  are  determined  by 
law,  which  is  private  international  law  in  the  first  instance,  or  while  such  persons  are 
distinguished  as  still  domiciled  in  their  former  residence.  If  the  same  relations  con- 
tinue, after  they  have  acquired  a  new  domioil,  they  must  be  called  effects  of  the  local 
or  internal  law  of  the  forum.  Comp.  ante,  §§  121,  195,  240.  The  question,  whether 
the  correlative  rights  and  obligations  of  master  and  slave  inmiigrating  into  the  Terri- 
tories may  be  judicially  recognized  there,  if  not  prohibited  by  the  legidative  enactment 
of  the  possessors  of  sovereign  power  therein,  is  to  be  considered  hereaf^r,  in  tracing  the 
local  municipal  laws  of  the  Territories.  This  question  and  that  of  the  legislative  power 
of  Congress  in  respect  to  slavery,  seem  not  to  have  been  clearly  distinguished  by  some 
of  the  Justices  in  their  opinions. 
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lation,  founded  upon  and  limited  to  the  range  of  the  territorial 
laws."  He  then  observes,  on  page  548  of  the  report,  "  By 
virtue  of  what  law  is  it  that  a  master  may  take  his  slave  into 
free  territory,  and  exact  from  him  the  duties  of  a  slave  3  The 
law  of  the  Territory  does  not  sanction  it.  No  authority  can  be 
claimed  imder  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  any  law 
of  Congress.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  slave  is  taken  as  property, 
the  same  as  other  property  which  the  master  may  own  3  To 
this  I  answer,  that  colored  persons  are  made  property  by  the 
law  of  the  State,  and  no  such  power  is  given  to  Congress.  Does 
the  master  carry  with  him  the  law  of  the  State  from  which  he 
removes  into  the  Territory  ?  and  does  that  enable  him  to  coerce 
his  slave  in  the  Territory?  Let  us  test  this  theory.  If  this 
may  be  done  by  a  master  from  one  slave  State,  it  may  be  done 
by  a  master  from  every  other  slave  State.  This  right  is  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  person  of  the  master,  by  virtue 
of  the  local  law.  Is  it  transferable  ?  May  it  be  negotiated,  as 
a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange  ?  •  If  it  be  assigned  to  a 
man  from  a  free  State,  may  he  coerce  the  slave  by  virtue  of  it  ? 
What  shaU  this  thing  be  denominated  ?  Is  it  personal  or  real 
property?  Or  is  it  an  indefinable  fragment  of  sovereignty, 
which  every  person  carries  with  him  from  his  late  domicil  ?  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  its  origin  has  been  very  recent,  and  it  is 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  any  civilized  country." 

On  the  same  page,  Judge  McLean  also  says,  ^'  It  is  said  the 
Territories  are  common  property  of  the  States,  and  that  a  man 
has  a  right  to  go  there  with  his  property.  This  is  not  contro- 
verted. But  the  court  say  a  slave  is  not  property  beyond  the 
operation  of  the  local  law  which  makes  him  such.  Never  was  a 
truth  more  authoritatively  and  justly  uttered  by  man."  Judge 
McLean  probably  here  refers  to  what  was  said  by  the  court  in 
Prigg's  case,  above  cited.* 

'  In  this  connectioD,  Judge  McLean  remarks,  on  the  same  page,  as  to  the  authorily 
of  that  part  of  the  Opinion  ot  the  Court,  which  maintains  that  slaves  are  recognized  as 
property  by  the  Constitution :  **  In  this  case,  a  majority  of  the  court  have  said  that  a 
slave  may  be  taken  by  his  master  into  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  the  same  as  a 
horse,  or  any  other  kind  of  property.  It  is  true,  this  was  said  by  the  court,  as  also 
many  other  things  which  are  of  no  anthority.  Nothmg  that  has  been  said  by  them, 
whidi  has  not  a  direct  bearing  on  the  jurisdiotion  of  the  oonrt,  against  which  Uiey  de- 
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§  501.  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  who  in  the  same  case  very  fully 
examined  the  several  points  involved  in  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  considers,  on  pp.  604- 
619,  the  preliminary  inquiry,  or  what  may  be  distinguished  as 
being  more  particularly  the  question  of  public  law,  that  of  the 
source  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  Territories, 
as  determinable  from  the  language  of  the  Constitution  and  from 
the  practice  of  the  Government  in  its  several  departments.*  On 
page  619,  Judge  Curtis  proceeds  to  say : 

"  It  appears,  however,  from  what  has  taken  place  at  the  bar, 
that  notwithstanding  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
long  line  of  legislative  and  executive  precedents  under  it,  three 
different  and  opposite  views  are  taken  of  the  power  of  Congress 
respecting  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

"  One  is,  that  though  Congress  can  make  a  regulation  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  a  Territory,  they  cannot  make  a  regulation 
allowing  it ;  another  is,  that  it  can  neither  be  established  nor 
prohibited  by  Congress,  but  that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  when 
organized  by  Congress,  can  establish  or  prohibit  slavery ;  while 
the  third  is,  that  the  Constitution  itself  secures  to  every  citizen 
who  holds  slaves,  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  the  indefeasible 
right  to  carry  them  into  any  Territory,  and  there  hold  them  as 
property. 

*^  No  particular  clause  of  the  Constitution  has  been  referred 
to  at  the  bar  in  support  of  either  of  these  views.  The  first  seems 
to  be  rested  upon  gei;ieral  considerations  concerning  the  social 
and  moral  evils  of  slavery,  its  relations  to  republican  Grovem- 
ments,  its  inconsistency  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  with  natural  right. 

cided,  can  be  considered  as  authority.  I  shall  certainly  not  regard  it  as  such.  The 
question  of  jurisdiction,  being  before  the  court,  was  decided  by  them  authoritatirely, 
but  nothing  beyond  that  question.  A  slave  is  not  a  mere  chattel.  He  bears  the  im- 
press of  his  Maker,  and  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  he  is  destined  to 
an  endless  existence.'*  Here,  as  is  common  in  these  questions,  the  judge  determines 
whether  natural  persons  mav  or  may  not  be  propert]r  according  to  his  indiyidnal 
sense  of  natural  right,  without  seeming  to  recognize  any  exterior  judicial  criterion. 
It  seems  that,  of  the  six  Justices  who  declared  the  Act  of  Congress  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, only  four,  or  perhaps  only  three,  held  that  slaves  are  recognized  by  the 
national  jurisprudence  as  ordinary  property. 

'  This  practice  is  hereinafter  to  be  described  in  the  histoiy  of  the  local  law  of  the 
several  Teiritories  ana  States  formed  in  them. 
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'^  The  second  is  drawn  from  considerations  equally  general, 
concerning  the  right  of  self-government,  and  the  nature  of  the 
political  institutions  which  have  been  established  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

^'  While  the  third  is  said  to  rest  upon  the  equal  right  of  all 
citizens  to  go  with  their  property  upon  the  public  domain,  and 
the  inequality  of  a  regulation  which  would  admit  the  property 
of  some  and  exclude  the  property  of  other  citizens ;  and,  inas- 
much as  slaves  are  chiefly  held  by  citizens  of  those  particular 
States  where  slavery  is  established,  it  is  insisted  that  a  regulation 
excluding  slavery  from  a  Territory  operates,  practically,  to  make 
an  unjust  discrimination  between  citizens  of  different  States,  in 
respect  to  their  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"  With  the  weight  of  either  of  these  considerations,  when 
presented  to  Congress  to  influence  its  action,  this  court  has  no 
concern.  One  or  the  other  may  be  justly  entitled  to  guide  or 
control  the  legislative  judgment  upon  what  is  a  needful  regu- 
lation. The  question  here  is,  whether  they  are  sufficient  to 
authorize  this  court  to  insert  into  this  clause  of  the  Constitution 
an  exception  of  the  exclusion  or  allowance  of  slavery,  not  found 
therein,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  that  instrument.  To  ingraft 
on  any  instrument  a  substantive  exception  not  found  in  it,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  a  matter  attended  with  great  difficulty.  And 
the  difficulty  increases  with  the  importance  of  the  instrument 
and  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  interests  involved  in 
its  construction.  To  allow  this  to  be  done  with  the  Constitution, 
upon  reasons  purely  political,  renders  its  judicial  interpretation 
impossible — because  judicial  tribunals,  as  such,  cannot  decide 
upon  political  considerations.  Political  reasons  have  not  the 
requisite  certainty  to  afford  rules  of  juridical  interpretation.  They 
are  different  in  different  men.  They  are  different  in  the  same 
men  at  different  times.  And  when  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  according  to  the  fixed  rules  which  govern  the  in- 
terpretation of  laws,  is  abandoned,  and  the  theoretical  opinions 
of  individuals  are  allowed  to  control  its  meaning,  we  have  no 
longer  a  Constitution ;  we  are  under  the  government  of  indi- 
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vidual  men,  who,  for  the  time  being,  have  power  to  declare  what 
the  Constitution  is,  according  to  their  own  views  of  what  it 
ought  to  mean.  When  such  a  method  of  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  obtains,  in  place  of  a  republican  Government,  with 
limited  and  defined  powers,  we  have  a  Government  which  is 
merely  an  exponent  of  the  will  of  Congress ;  or  what,  in  my 
opinion,  would  not  be  preferable,  an  exponent  of  the  individual 
political  opinions  of  the  members  of  this  court. 

"  If  it  can  be  shown,  by  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  itself, 
that  when  it  confers  on  Congress  the  power  to  make  aU  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  the  exclusion  or  the  allowance  of  slavery  was  ex- 
cepted ;  or  if  any  thing  in  the  history  of  this  provision  tends  to 
show  that  such  an  exception  was  intended,  by  those  who  framed 
and  adopted  the  Constitution  to  be  introduced  into  it,  I  hold  it 
to  be  my  duty  carefully  to  consider,  and  to  allow  just  weight  to 
such  considerations  in  interpreting  the  positive  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  where  the  Constitution  has  said  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations,  I  must  find  something  more  than  theoretical 
reasoning  to  induce  me  to  say  it  did  not  mean  all. 

"  There  have  been  eminent  instances  in  this  court  closely 
analogous  to  this  one,  in  which  such  an  attempt  to  introduce  an 
exception,  not  found  in  the  Constitution  itself,  has  failed  of 
success." 

After  referring  to  settled  constructions  of  the  grant  to  Con- 
gress of  power  of  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations, — Judge  Curtis,  on  page  623,  proceeds  to 
say: 

"  While  the  regulation  is  one  '  respecting  the  territory,'  while 
it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  *  a  needful  regulation,'  and  is 
thus  completely  within  the  words  of  the  grant,  while  no  other 
clause  of  the  Constitution  can  be  shown,  which  requires  the  in- 
sertion of  an  exception  respecting  slavery,  and  while  the  practical 
construction  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  fifty  years  forbids  such  an 
exception,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  violate  every  sound  rule  of  in- 
terpretation to  force  that  exception  into  the  Constitution  upon 
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the  strength  of  abstract  political  reasoning,  which  we  are  bound 
to  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States  thought  insuflScient 
to  induce  them  to  limit  the  power  of  Congress,  because  what 
they  have  said  contains  no  such  limitation. 

"  Before  I  proceed  further  to  notice  some  other  grounds  of 
supposed  objection  to  this  power  of  Congress,  I  desire  to  say, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  my  anxiety  to  insist  upon  what  I  deem 
a  correct  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  if  I  looked  only  to  the 
purposes  of  the  argument,  the  source  of  the  power  of  Congress 
asserted  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  <ourt  would  answer 
those  purposes  equally  well.  For  they  admit  that  Congress  has 
power  to  organize  and  govern  the  Territories  until  they  arrive  at 
a  suitable  condition  for  admission  to  the  Union ;  they  admit, 
also,  that  the  kind  of  Government  which  shall  thus  exist  should 
be  regulated  by  the  condition  and  wants  of  each  Territory,  and 
that  it  is  necessarily  committed  to  the  discretion  of  Congress  to 
enact  such  laws  for  that  purpose  as  that  discretion  may  dictate ; 
and  no  limit  to  that  discretion  has  been  shown,  or  even  suggested, 
save  those  positive  prohibitioHS  to  legislate,  which  are  found  in 
the  Constitution. 

"  I  confess  myself  unable  to  perceive  any  difference  whatever 
between  my  own  opinion  of  the  general  extent  of  the  power  of 
Congress  and  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court,  save  that 
I  consider  it  derivable  from  the  express  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution, while  they  hold  it  to  be  silently  implied  from  the  power 
to  acquire  territory.  Looking  at  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
Territories  as  of  the  extent  just  described,  what  positive  pro- 
hibition exists  in  t|;ie  Constitution,  which  restrained  Congress 
from  enacting  a  law  in  1820  to  prohibit  slavery  north  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude  ? 

"  The  only  one  suggested  is  that  clause  in  the  fifth  article  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law.  I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  question, 
whether  this  clause  is  entitled  to  the  effect  thus  attributed  to  it.  It 
is  necessary,  first,  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  nature  and  incidents 
of  that  particular  species  of  property  which  is  now  in  question. 
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"  Slavery,  being  contrary  to  natural  right,  is  created  only  by 
municipal  law.  This  is  not  only  plain  in  itself,  and  agreed  by 
all  writers  on  the  subject,  but  is  inferable  from  the  Constitution, 
and  has  been  explicitly  declared  by  this  court.  The  Constitu- 
tion refers  to  slaves  as  *  persons  held  to  service  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof  '  Nothing  can  more  clearly  describe  a  status 
created  by  municipal  law.  In  Prigg  v,  Pennsylvania,  (16  Pet. 
611,)  this  court  said  :  '  The  state  of  slavery  is  deemed  to  be  a 
mere  municipal  regulation,  founded  on  and  limited  to  the  range 
of  territorial  laws.'^  In  Rankin  v.  Lydia,  (2  Marsh.  12,  470,) 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  said  :  '  Slavery  is 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  the  right  to  hold  them 
under  our  municipal  regulations  is  unquestionable.  But  we  view 
this  as  a  right  existing  by  positive  law  of  a  municipal  character, 
without  foundation  in  the  law  of  nature  or  the  unwritten  common 
law.'  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  case  or  writer  questioning 
the  correctness  of  this  doctrine.  (See  also  1  Burge,  Col.  and 
For.  Laws,  738-741,  where  the  authorities  are  collected.) 

"  The  status  of  slavery  is  not  necessarily  always  attended 
with  the  same  powers  on  the  part  of  the  master.  The  master  is 
subject  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  whose  will  controls 
his  action  towards  his  slave,  and  this  control  must  be  defined  and 
regulated  by  the  municipal  law.  In  one  State,  as  at  one  period 
of  the  Roman  law,  it  may  put  the  life  of  the  slave  into  the  hand 
of  the  master  ;  others,  as  those  of  the  United  States,  which  tol- 
erate slavery,  may  treat  the  slave  as  a  person,  when  the  master 
takes  his  life  ;  while  in  others,  the  law  may  recognize  a  right  of 
the  slave  to  be  protected  from  cruel  treatment.  In  other  words, 
the  status  of  slavery  embraces  every  condition,  from  that  in  which 
the  slave  is  known  to  the  law  simply  as  a  chattel,  with  no  civil 
rights,  to  that  in  which  he  is  recognized  as  a  person  for  all  pur- 
poses, save  the  compulsory  power  of  directing  and  receiving  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  Which  of  these  conditions  shall  attend  the 
status  of  slavery,  must  depend  on  the  municipal  law  which  creates 
and  upholds  it. 

"  And  not  only  must  the  status  of  slavery  be  created  and 
measured  by  municipal  law,  but  the  rights,  powers,  and  obliga- 
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tioDS,  which  grow  out  of  that  staJtuSj  must  be  defined,  protected, 
and  enforced,  by  such  laws.  The  liability  of  the  master  for  the 
torts  and  crimes  of  his  slave,  and  of  third  persons  for  assaulting 
or  injuring,  or  harboring  or  kidnapping  him,  the  forms  and  modes 
of  emancipation  and  sale,  their  subjection  to  the  debts  of  the 
master,  succession  by  death  of  the  master,  suits  for  freedom,  the 
capacity  of  the  slave  to  be  party  to  a  suit,  or  to  be  a  witness, 
with  such  police  regulations  as  have  existed  in  all  civilized  States 
where  slavery  has  been  tolerated,  are  among  the  subjects  upon 
which  municipal  legislation  becomes  necessary  when  slavery  is 
introduced. 

"  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Constitution  has  conferred  the 
right  on  every  citizen  to  become  a  resident  on  the  Territory  of 
the  United  States  with  his  slaves,  and  there  to  hold  them  as 
such,  but  has  neither  made  nor  provided  for  any  municipal  regu- 
lations  which  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  slavery  ? 

"  Is  it  not  more  rational  to  conclude  that  they  who  framed 
and  adopted  the  Constitution  were  aware  that  persons  held  to 
service  under  the  laws  of  a  State  are  property  only  to  the  extent 
and  under  the  conditions  fixed  by  those  laws ;  that  they  must 
cease  to  be  available  as  property,  when  their  owners  voluntarily 
place  them  permanently  within  another  jurisdiction,  where  no 
municipal  laws  on  the  subject  of  slavery  exist ;  and  that,  being 
aware  of  these  principles,  and  having  said  nothing  to  interfere 
with  or  displace  them,  or  to  compel  Congress  to  legislate  in  any 
particular  manner  on  the  subject,  and  having  empowered  Con- 
gress to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  tl^ 
territory  of  the  United  States,  it  was  their  intention  to  leave  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress  what  regulations,  if  any,  should  be 
made  concerning  slavery  therein  ?  Moreover,  if  the  right  exists, 
what  are  its  limits,  and  what  are  its  conditions  ?  If  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  the  right  to  take  their  slaves  to  a  Terri- 
tory, and  hold  them  there  as  slaves,  without  regard  to  the  laws 
of  the  Territory,  I  suppose  this  right  is  not  to  be  restricted  to 
the  citizens  of  slaveholding  States.  A  citizen  of  a  State  which 
does  not  tolerate  slavery  can  hardly  be  denied  the  power  of  doing 
the  same  thing.     And  what  law  of  slavery  does  either  take  with 
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him  to  the  Territoiy  ?  If  it  be  said  to  be  those  laws  respeeting 
slavery  which  existed  in  the  particular  State  from  which  each 
slave  last  came,  what  an  anomaly  is  this  ?  Where  else  can  we 
find,  under  the  law  of  any  civilized  country,  the  power  to  intro- 
duce and  permanently  continue  diverse  systems  of  foreign  muni- 
cipal law,  for  holding  persons  in  slavery  ?  I  say,  not  merely  to 
introduce,  but  permanently  to  continue,  these  anomalies.  For 
the  offspring  of  the  female  must  be  governed  by  the  foreign  mu- 
nicipal laws  to  which  the  mother  was  subject;  and  when  any 
slave  is  sold  or  passes  by  succession  on  the  death  of  the  owner^ 
there  must  pass  with  him,  by  a  species  of  subrogation,  and  as  a 
kind  of  unknown  jus  in  re,  the  foreign  municipal  laws  which  con- 
stituted, regulated,  and  preserved  the  status  of  the  slave  before 
his  exportation.  Whatever  theoretical  importance  may  be  now 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  right,  I  feel  a 
perfect  conviction  that  it  would,  if  ever  tried,  prove  to  be  as  im- 
practicable in  fact,  as  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  monstrous  in  theory. 
^^  I  consider  the  assumption  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  this 
theory  to  be  unsound ;  not  in  its  just  sense,  and  when  properly 
understood,  but  in  the  sense  which  has  been  attached  to  it.  That 
assumption  is,  that  the  territory  ceded  by  France  was  acquired 
for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I 
agree  to  the  position.  But  it  was  acquired  for  their  benefit  in 
their  collective,  not  their  individual,  capacities.  It  was  acquired 
for  their  benefit,  as  an  organized  political  society,  subsisting  as 
^  the  people  of  the  United  States,'  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
TJnited  States ;  to  be  administered  justly  and  impartially,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  for  the  equal  benefit  of  every  individual 
citizen,  according  to  the  best  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
Congress ;  to  whose  power,  as  the  Legislature  of  the  nation  which 
acquired  it,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  committed  its 
administration.  Whatever  individual  claims  may  be  founded  on 
local  circumstances,  or  sectional  differences  of  condition,  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  be  recognized  in  this  court,  without  arrogating  to 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  powers  not  committed  to 
it ;  and  which,  with  all  the  unaffected  respect  I  feel  for  it,  when 
acting  in  its  proper  sphere,  I  do  not  think  it  fitted  to  wield. 
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"  Nor,  in  my  judgment,  will  the  position,  that  a  prohibition 
to  bring  slaves  into  a  Territory  deprives  any  one  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  bear  examination. 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  restriction  on  the  legis- 
lative power  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  it  was  borrowed  from  Magna  Oharta  ;  was  brought  to 
America  by  our  ancestors,  as  part  of  their  inherited  liberties,  and 
has  existed  in  all  the  States,  usually  in  the  very  words  of  the 
great  charter.  It  existed  in  every  political  community  in  Ame- 
rica in  1787,  when  the  ordinance  prohibiting  slavery  north  and 
west  of  the  Ohio  was  passed. 

"  And  if  a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  a  Territory  in  1820  vio- 
lated this  principle  of  Magna  Oharta,  the  ordinance  of  1787  also 
violated  it ;  and  what  power  had,  I  do  not  say  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  alone,  but  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  or  the 
Legislature  of  any  or  all  the  States  of  the  Confederacy,  to  consent 
to  such  a  violation  ?  The  people  of  the  States  had  conferred  no 
such  power.  I  think  I  may  at  least  say,  if  the  Congress  did  then 
violate  Magna  Charta  by  the  ordinance,  no  one  discovered  that 
violation.  Besides,  if  the  prohibition  upon  all  persons,  citizens 
as  well  as  others,  to  bring  slaves  into  a  Territory,  and  a  declara- 
tion that  if  brought  they  shall  be  free,  deprives  citizens  of  their 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  le- 
gislation of  many  of  the  slave-holding  States  which  have  enacted 
the  same  prohibition  ?  As  early  as  October,  1778,  a  law  passed 
in  Virginia,  that  thereafter  no  slave  should  be  imported  into  that 
Commonwealth  by  sea  or  by  land,  and  that  every  slave  who 
should  be  imported  should  become  free.  A  citizen  of  Virginia 
purchased,  in  Maryland,  a  slave  who  belonged  to  another  citizen 
of  Virginia,  and  removed  with  the  slave  to  Virginia.  The  slave 
sued  for  her  freedom,  and  recovered  it ;  as  may  be  seen  in  Wilson 
v.  Isabel,  (5  Call's  R.  425.)  See  also  Hunter  v.  Hulsher,  (1 
Leigh,  172  ;)  and  a  similar  law  has  been  recognized  as  valid  in 
Maryland,  in  Stewart  v.  Oaks,  (5  Har.  and  John.  107.)  I  am 
not  aware  that  such  laws,  though  they  exist  in  many  States,  were 
ever  supposed  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  principle  of  Magna 
Charta  incorporated  into  the  State  Constitutions.     It  was  cer- 
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tainlj  understood  bj  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion^ and  has  been  so  understood  ever  since,  that,  under  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  Congress  could  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  was  restrained  till 
1808.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  owns  slaves  in  Cuba,  and 
brings  them  to  the  United  States,  where  they  are  set  free  by  the 
legislation  of  Congress.  Does  this  legislation  deprive  him  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law  ?  If  so,  what  becomes  of 
the  laws  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  ?  If  not,  how  can  a  similar 
regulation  respecting  a  Territory  violate  the  fifth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  ?  " 

§  502.  The  proposition,  that  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
or  their  citizens,  are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  ;  that  the  maintenance 
of  slavery  in  every  part  of  such  territory  is  essential  to  enable 
the  slave-holding  States,  or  their  citizens,  to  enjoy  equally  with 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  or  their  citizens,  that  use  and  benefit 
of  the  territory ;  and  that,  therefore.  Congress  had  no  power  to 
abolish  or  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Louisiana  Territory  is,  as  main- 
tained by  some  of  the  Justices  in  this  case,  a  judicial  or  legal 
rule,  or  a  rule  of  law,  one  by  which  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
natural  persons  may  be  coercively  maintained  and  judicially  de- 
termined. And  it  is  equally  so  whether  the  right  which  is  as- 
serted by  the  denial  of  the  power  is  one  vested  in  the  individual 
citizens  of  the  slave-holding  States,  or  one  vested  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  as  political  persons  ;  that  is,  whether  the  principle 
is  applied  as  public  or  as  private  law.  *  For  in  either  case  the 
obligations  which  are  enforced,  as  correlative  to  tBe  right  which 
is  maintained,  are  obligations  of  private  persons. 

§  503.  As  such  judicial  or  juridical  rule,  the  proposition 
should  be  distinguished  from  one  which  may  be  expressed  in  very 
similar  terms.  This  is,  that  the  several  States,  or  their  citizens, 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  ;  that  the  powers  held  by  the  na- 
tional Government  in  respect  to  this  territory  are  held  under 
the  obligation  or  trust  of  securing  to  the  several  States,  or  their 

*  Ante,  §  26.  flr 
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citizens,  this  equality ;  that  the  maintenance  of  slavery  in  every 
part  of  such  territory  is  essential  to  enable  the  slave-holding 
States,  or  their  citizens,  to  enjoy  equally  with  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  or  their  citizens,  that  use  and  benefit  of  the  ter- 
ritory ;  and  that,  therefore.  Congress  has  no  rigM  to  abolish  or 
prohibit  slavery  in  any  of  the  Territories. 

For  whether  the  States,  as  political  persons,  or  the  individual 
citizens  of  the  several  States  are  the  persons  thus  supposed  to  be 
equally  entitled  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  territory,  this  pro- 
position is  only  a  political  rule  ;  or,  negatively,  it  is  not  asserted 
as  a  rule  of  laWy  or  one  by  which  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
private  persons  are  coercively  maintained  and  judicially  deter- 
mined. The  obligation,  correlative  to  the  right  asserted,  is  one 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  as  a  political  agent,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  judiciary,  which  is  a  part  of  the  same  Govern- 
ment. 

§  504.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  majority  of  those  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  or  persons  in  other  spheres  of  public  action,  who 
have  contended  against  the  legislative  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories,  have  maintained  the  above  proposition  as  a  rule 
of  law  judicially  applicable,  or  as  being  other  than  a  political 
principle.  The  late  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  is  well  known  to  have  in- 
sisted on  the  strictest  construction  of  all  powers  of  the  national 
Government,  when  the  question  was  of  their  exercise  for  the  re- 
striction of  slavery,  may  on  many  occasions  have  advocated 
propositions  which,  as  now  read,  may  be  understood  to  assert  the 
doctrine  as  a  nile  of  public  law  and  one  judicially  cognizable.* 

*  See  Calhoun's  Works,  IV.,  839-349,  the  resolutions  presented  by  him  in  the 
Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  Feb.  19,  1847,  and  Mr.  Calhoun*s  remarks  on  that  occa- 
sion. Ibid.  635-641,  Remarks  on  the  proposition  to  establish  territorial  Govemmonts 
in  New  Mexico  and  California,  Feb.  24,  1849.  Ibid.  562-666,  in  his  speech,  March  4, 
1850,  where  Mr.  Calhoun  asserts  to  the  fullest  extent  the  power  of  Congress  over 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  while  claiming,  as  a  constitutional  right,  its  exercise  in  sus- 
taining slavery.  Compare  remarks  on  Mr.  Calhoun's  position  in  this  question  and  on 
the  distinction  of  the  doctrine,  as  a  political  rule  or  as  a  legal  one,  in  the  review  of 
Dred  Scott's  case,  in  Monthly  Law  Reporter,  April,  1857,  p.  35.  The  resolutions  of 
Feb.  1847,  were  as  follows: 

**  Retolved,  That  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the  several  States 
composing  this  Union,  and  are  held  by  them  as  their  joint  and  common  property. 

'*  Resolved,  That  Congress,  as  the  joint  agent  and  representative  of  the  States  <^ 
this  Union,  has  no  right  to  make  any  law,  or  do  any  act  whatever,  that  shall  directly, 
or  by  its  effects,  make  any  discrimination  between  the  States  of  this  Union,  by  which 
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Bat  Mr.  Calhonn  appears  to  have  asserted  the  doctrine  as  a  po- 
litical rule  only.  Such  an  interpretation  of  his  language  would 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  private  law  which  he  is 
believed  to  have  held,  that  slavery  is  legal,  or  judicially  cognizable, 
in  all  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  independently  of 
positive  legislation  ;  that  is,  even  when  no  statute  has  been  enacted 
on  the  subject  by  the  possessors  of  sovereign  power  in  and  for  the 
territory,  (whoever  they  may  be,)  and  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
lawful  there,  until  prohibited  by  such  statute.'  This  question, 
which  is  purely  one  of  positive  law,  that  is,  of  law  applicable  by 
judicial  tribunals,  is  to  be  examined  in  a  later  portion  of  this 
treatise. 

§  505.  On  page  448  of  the  report,  Chief  Justice  Taney  says 
of  the  powers  of  the  Government  in  this  respect,  "  Whatever  it 
acquires  it  acquires  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  several 
States  who  created  it.  It  is  their  trustee  acting  for  them,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  Union  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  specifically 
granted."  And  on  the  same  page,  *^  it  [the  Territory]  was  ac- 
quired by  the  General  Government  as  the  representative  and 
trustee  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  must,  therefore, 
be  held  in  that  character  for  their  common  and  equal  benefit,  for 
it  was  the  people  of  the  several  States,  acting  through  their  agent 
and  representative,  the  Federal  Government,  who,  in  fact,  ac- 
quired the  Territory  in  question,  and  the  Government  holds  it 

any  of  them  shall  be  deprived  of  its  fall  and  equal  right  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States,  acquired  or  to  be  acquired. 

JResolvecl,  That  the  enactment  of  any  law,  which  should  directly,  or  by  its  eflfects, 
deprive  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  from  immigrating,  with  their 
property,  into  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  will  make  such  discriminatiiiB, 
and  would,  therefore,  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  StatM 
from  which  such  citizens  emigrated,  and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality  which 
belongs  to  them  as  members  of  this  Union,  and  would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the 
Union  itself. 

'*  Hesdvedy  That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  poliUcal  creed,  that  a  people 
in  forming  a  Constitution  have  the  unconditional  right  to  form  and  adopt  the  govern- 
ment which  they  may  think  best  calculated  to  secure  their  liberty,  prosperity,  and 
happiness;  and  that,  in  conformity  thereto,  no  other  condition  is  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  on  a  State  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  except  that 
its  constitution  shall  be  republican,  and  that  the  imposition  of  any  other  by  Congress 
would  not  only  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  but  in  direct  conflict  with  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  our  political  system  resta** 

'  AnU,  p.  423,  note. 
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for  their  common  use  until  it  shall  be  associated  with  the  other 
States  as  a  member  of  the  Union/' 

But  it  would  appear  that  so  far  as  this  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  the  States  or  of  the  people  of  the  States  in  respect  to  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Territory  was  recognized  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  by  Justices  Wayne  and  Grier  affirming  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  that  they  agreed  with  Justices  McLean  and  Curtis,  in 
considering  it  as  a  political  principle  only  ;  a  rule  to  govern  Con- 
gress in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  determining  all  rights  and 
obligations  of  private  persons  in  the  Territory  where  not  limited 
by  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  the  nature  of  a  hill  of  rights 
operating  as  private  law.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  guarantee  of 
private  property  in  this  part  of  the  Constitution,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion ;  but  no  one  of  these  members  of  the  Court 
appears  to  have  taken  the  principle  either  as  a  rule  determining 
the  location  of  juridical  power,  in  respect  to  the  status  or  con- 
dition of  private  persons,  or  as  one  which  could  in  itself  enable 
judicial  tribunals  to  determine  any  rights  or  obligations  of  private 
persons. 

Justices  Daniel,  Campbell,  and  Catron,  on  the  contrary,  all, 
with  more  or  less  consistency,  recognize  the  proposition  as  a  ju- 
ridical rule,  one  by  which  the  status  of  persons  in  the  Territories 
may  be  judicially  determined. 

Judge  Daniel,  on  page  489  of  the  report,  {antej  p.  532,)  re- 
gards the  right  asserted,  in  denying  the  power  of  Congress,  as  one 
belonging  to  the  individual  citizens  of  the  slave-holding  States  as 
those  who,  with  the  individual  citizens  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  are  equally  entitled  to  whatever  use  or  benefit  private 
persons  may  have  of  the  territory.  Judge  Daniel  therefore  ap- 
plies the  rule  as  private  law. 

Judge  Campbell,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  right  thus 
vindicated  as  one  belonging  to  the  States  in  their  political  per-  , 
Bonality  ;  or,  taking  the  principle  as  a  rule  of  public  law,  holds 
that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  natural  persons  residing  in  the 
Territories,  which  are  incident  to  personal  condition  or  status,  are 
not  dependent  on  the  national  powers  or  those  vested  in  the  fed- 
eral Government,  but  depend  upon  the  juridical  will  of  some 
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• 

other  possessors  of  sovereign  power,  for  whom  that  Goyemment 
is,  in  the  Territory,  only  the  agent  or  trastee. 

Judge  Catron  also  spoke  of  the  right  vindicated  against  the 
power  of  Congress  as  the  right  of  the  States,  asserting  that  the 
slave-holder's  right  is  protected  in  virtue  of  the  equality  of  his 
State,  (p.  527  of  the  report,  antCy  p.  540.)  At  the  same  time 
Judge  Catron  seems  to  rely  on  the  protective  effect  of  the  treaty 
with  France  as  creating  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  powers  of 
Congress  in  respect  to  status  of  persons  in  the  Territory,  and  to 
recognize  Congress  as  the  only  possessor  of  juridical  power  in 
such  Territory. 

§  506.  The  opinions  of  the  several  justices  in  Dred  Scott's 
case,  on  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1820  in  prohibiting  slavery,  have  been  here  cited  under 
the  general  inquiry  whether  State  legislatures,  or  (assuming  that 
the  national  Government  has  in  the  Territories  the  powers  ordi- 
narily held  by  a  State  Government)  Congress  legislating  for 
the  Territories,  &c.,  has  the  power  to  prohibit  or  abolish  negro 
slavery.* 

It  appears  that  of  the  six  members  of  the  Court  who  denied 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Act,  four  based  that  denial  on  the 
ground  that  slaves  are  property,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  op- 
erating as  a  bill  of  rights,  and  that  the  act  of  Congress  was  an 
infringement  of  that  guarantee. 

Of  these  members  of  the  Court,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and 
Justices  Wayne  and  Grier  adopting  the  opinion  written  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  held  that  slaves  are  property  by  the  national  law, 
because  rights  of  property  in  respect  to  them  are  specially  recog- 
nized in  the  written  Constitution,  and  also  because  slaves  are 
property  by  common  law,  or  an  unwritten  jurisprudence  embraced 
in  the  national  jurisprudence,  independently  of  any  specific  re- 
cognition of  slavery  in  the  written  Constitution. 

Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  in  maintaining  the  protection  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  under  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  private 
property,  appears  to  have  relied  solely  on  the  clauses  of  the  written 

'  Ante,  §§  488,  489. 
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ConBtitution  referring  to  slaves,  as  containing  the  recognition  of 
slaves,  as  property,  by  the  national  law. 

Mr.  Justice  Campbell  denied  the  power  of  Congress  on  the 
ground  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  in  the  Territories 
depends  upon  some  other  possessor  of  legislative  or  juridical  power. 
And  Judge  Daniel  seems  to  have  been  with  Judge  Campbell  in 
this  doctrine,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Justice  Catron's  assertion  of  the  exclusive  power  of  Con- 
gress in  reference  to  the  Territory  and  his  distinct  reliance  on 
the  treaty  of  cession,  as  limiting  the  power  in  respect  to  Louisiana, 
prevent  the  inference  that  he  agreed  in  either  of  the  doctrines 
above  stated  ;  however  much  hts  language,  in  some  parts  of  his 
opinion,  may  accord  with  one  or  the  other. 

Three  distinct  grounds  of  denying  the  power  of  Congress  were 
therefore  relied  on  in  this  case ;  but  no  one  of  these  was  sup- 
ported by  more  than  four  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Court.* 

Independently  of  the  question  whether  the  opinion  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  of  Congress  was  extrajudicial,  if  it  is  the 
reason  of  a  decision,  or  the  ground  on  which  it  is  made,  which  is 
authoritative,*  this  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  the  governing  prin- 


*  In  case  of  a  majority  of  votes  in  Kansas  Territory  for  CcnstUution  tdih  no  slav- 
ery, the  (Lecompton)  constitution  to  be  adopted  for  the  State  by  that  vote  under  the 
organic  law  contained  this  clause  :  *'  no  slavery  shall  exist  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  ex- 
cept  that  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  now  in  the  Territory  shall  in  no  manner  be 
interfered  with."  Alluding  to  this,  President  Buchanan,  in  his  message,  Dec.  8th, 
1867,  observes,  *'  These  slaves  were  brought  into  the  Territory  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  now  the  property  of  their  masters.  This  point  has  at 
length  been  finally  decided  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  country,  and  upon 
this  plain  principle,  that  when  a  confederacy  of  sovereign  States  acquire  a  new  terri- 
tory at  their  joint  expense,  both  equality  and  justice  demand  that  the  citizens  of  one 
and  all  of  them  have  the  right  to  take  into  it  whatever  is  recognized  as  property  by 
the  common  constitution." 

The  decision  in  Dred  Scott's  case  was,  that  slavery  had  always  been  sanctioned  in 
that  Territory  by  the  local  law ;  Congref>s  having  had  no  power  to  alter  the  local  law 
in  that  respect  From  the  President's  reference  to  the  case,  it  would  be  thought  that 
the  court  had  decided  that  slaves  carried  into  any  Territory  of  the  U.  S,  are  slaves 
•till.  That  doctrine  may  be  a  necei^sary  conclusion  from  a  denial  of  the  power  in 
Congress  on  the  ground  that  slaves  are  "  property  by  the  common  constitution,"  or  on 
the  ground  that  the  equality  of  the  Stiites  or  their  citizens  in  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Territories  forbids  the  abolition  of  slavery.  But  neither  of  these  two  grounds  was 
maintained  by  a  majority  of  the  Court.  They  are  entirely  distinct,  and  though  some 
passages  in  Judge  Catron's  opinion  are  very  similar  in  language,  no  member  of  the 
Court  connected  the  two  doctrines  as  the  President  has  done  in  this  instance. 

^  Ram  on  Legal  Judgment,  pp.  19-23. 
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ciple,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  legal  force 
of  the  decision. 

§  507.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  in  and  by  those 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  which  recognize  some  persons  as  not 
being  free  by  the  laws  of  the  States  wherein  they  are  found,  or 
from  which  they  may  have  escaped/  the  rights  of  other  persons^ 
in  respect  to  them,  under  the  State  law,  are  thereby  maintained 
by  the  national  law  as  rights  in  respect  to  property  as  distin- 
guished from  persons. 

The  process  of  reasoning  which  should  support  such  a  con- 
clusion has  not  been  stated  in  asserting  the  preposition.  It 
may  be  supposed  to  resemble  thb  following.  The  Constitution 
here  recognizes  rights  in  respect  to  natural  persons  which  exist 
under  a  State  law.  The  Constitution  and  the  State  law  rec(^- 
nize  here  a  right  in  respect  to  the  same  object.'  By  the  State 
law  these  natural  persons  may  be  property,  and  not  legal  persoosw 
Now  if  the  State  law  recognizes  the  object  of  the  right  as  prop- 
erty or  a  chattel,  the  Constitution  in  recognizing  the  same  ob- 
ject of  the  right,  must  recognize  the  natural  person  as  that  ob- 
ject which  the  State  law  recognizes  ;  but  that  is  a  chattel  or 
property.  Therefore, — conclusion,  that  the  Constitution  recog- 
nizes  the  object  of  the  right  as  a  chattel,  and,  in  saying  persons, 
means  property  as  distinguished  from  persons.  The  argument 
rests  on  the  fallacy  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  juridical  person 
to  recognize  a  right,  in  respect  to  a  natural  person  as  its  object, 
which  is  created  by  another  juridical  person,  without  recognizing 
him  as  a  chattel,  if  so  considered  by  that  other. 

'  The  Constitution  contains  these  clauses.  Art.  L  sec  2.  "  RepresentatiTes  and 
direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  inchided 
within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined 
by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  frc  e  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  (or  t 
term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-6fthft  of  aU  other  persona. 

Sec.  9.  **  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  oo 
such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person.'* 

Art  rV.  sec.  2.  *^  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein, 
be  discharged  from  such  service  or  lab  r,  but  shall  be  delivered^  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  '  "" 

*  AnUj  §  24. 
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§  508.  In  the  proposition  above  noticed,  it  is  merely  asserted 
that  the  slave  is  recognized,  by  the  national  juridical  authority, 
as  property,  while  he  is  subject  to  some  State  law,  either  as 
being  within  its  territory,  or  a  fugitive  from  it.*  It  may  be 
doubted  whether,  before  this  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  sup- 
ported by  Justices  Wayne,  Grier,  and  Daniel,  it  has  ever  been 
maintained  by  any  persons,  that  not  only,  hy  these  dauses,  are 
.slaves  recognized  as  property  within  the  State  jurisdiction  and 
when  fugitive,  but  also,  in  these  clauses,  they  are,  by  the  juridical 
action  of  the  nation,  recognized  as  property  throughout  the  entire 
dominion  of  the  United  States.  No  argument  has  been  put 
forth  as  leading  to  such  a  conclusion.  It  seems  to  be  founded 
on  an  assumption  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  rights 
supported  by  a  law  of  national  authority  and  rights  supported  by 
law  having  national  extent ;  that  if  the  national  authority  sup- 
ports the  master's  right,  in  any  case,  as  a  right  of  property,  the 
national  law  supports  it  as  a  right  of  property  everywhere.  The 
doctrine  requires,  apparently,  the  admission  of  two  fallacies. 

This  question  of  the  proper  interpretation  of  these  clauses  of 
the  Constitution,  or  whether,  in  them,  slaves  are  recognized  aa 
persons  or  as  property,  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  another 
portion  of  this  treatise  as  a  question  of  the  ji^o^t-intemational 
law  of  the  United  States,  or  that  law  which  is  national  in  its  au- 
thority and  international  in  its  effect  as  between  the  States,  and 
by  the  character  of  the  persons  whose  rights  and  obligations  it 
determines. 

§  509.  But  in  the  first  part  of  the  extract  from  the  opinion 
delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  the  broader  ground  seems  to  be 
relied  on  that  the  slave-holder's  right  comes  within  the  guarantee, 
because  there  is  no  "  difference  between  property  in  a  slave  and 

*  So  even  Judge  Story,  in  Prigg's  caae,  16  Petert,  618,  holding  that  by  the  operation 
of  the  con^itutional  provision  the  fugitive  slave  was  still  in  the  same  condition  he  had 
been  in,  in  the  State  fh>m  which  he  had  escaped,  and,  therefore,  might  be  seized  by  hia 
owner  and  carried  back  without  public  authority  notwithstanding  it  was  declared  in 
the  same  provision  that  the  fugitive  person  should  be  delivered  vp  on  daim^  and  Judge 
Baldwin,  in  Groves  v.  Slaughter,  15  Peters,  515,  holding  that  slaves  '*  being  property, 
by  the  law  of  any  State,  the  owners  are  protected  from  any  violation  of  the  rignts  of 
property  by  Congress  under  the  fiflh  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,"  only  claim 
that  while  their  condition  is  determined  by  SUUe  authority  to  be  property,  the  national 
Government  most  also  recognize  them  aa  pft^rtj. 
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other  property  ;"  or,  perhaps,  the  doctrine  held  may  be  thug 
expressed :  that  there  is  no  distinction  in  law,  or  in  the  juris- 
prudence which  may  be  applied  by  the  national  judiciary,  be- 
tween rights  of  property  in  respect  to  slaves^  and,  rights  in 
respect  to  slaves  as  property. 

§  510.  In  any  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  terms  used  in  the 
definition  of  chartered  rights,  (i.  e.,  rights  which  have  long  been 
secured  by  written  charters  or  bills  of  rights,)  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  whether  the  judicial  function  is  relatively  superior,  or  co-or- 
dinate, or  subordinate,   the  practice  of  the  legislating  bodies, 
whose  power  in  this  respect  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  that  of 
their  actual  predecessors,  is   the   admitted   ordinary  exponent 
of  the  rule  which  is  to  determine  the  question.     For,  since  in 
the  very  great  majority  of  instances  the  action  of  the  judiciaiy 
follows  that  of  the  legislature,  if  any  conflict  should   arise  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  legislative  function,  a  public  customary  law 
known  by  the  continued,  before-undisputed  exercise  of  the  1^- 
islative  power,  is  all  that  can  be  appealed  to. 

Now  the  legislative  exposition  of  the  law,  which  is  given  in 
asserting  legislative  power  to  create,  modify,  or  terminate  the 
right  of  ownership  in  respect  to  natural  persons  has,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,   been   constant,  concurrent,  and  continued, 
from  the  "  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary  ;"  and  the  same  power,  as  exercised  solely  with  reference 
to  the  slavery  of  negroes,  Indians,  and  others  not  of  Caucasian 
or  European  race,  has  been  illustrated  in  the  legislative  history 
of  the  British  empire  and  of  the  colonies,  as  presented  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work,  in  the  claims  of  the  revolting  colonies 
against  parliament,^  and  in  the  history  of  local  law  in  all  the 
States,  both  those  wherein  negro  slavery  has  been  abolished  and 
those  wherein  it  has  continued.     As  will  be  more  particularly 
shown    hereafter   in    that   connection,    the   entire    power   over 
slavery  of  persons  not  of  European  or  white  race,  to  establish, 
modify,  or  abolish  it,  has  in  most  of  the  States  been  assumed 
by  the  constituted  legislatures,  without  question  from  the  ju- 
diciary ;  unless  specific  provisions  limiting  the  legislature  in  this 

*  AtUt,  pw  226,  note  4. 
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respect  have,  as  in  some  of  the  southern  States,  been  introduced 
into  the  written  Constitution.  It  appears  never  to  have  been  ju- 
dicially doubted,  before  this  decision,  that  the  entire  power  over 
the  subject  was  in  the  constituted  legislatures ;  in  that  of  the 
State  Governments  for  the  States,  and  in  Congress  for  the  Ter- 
ritories, &c.,  unrestrained  by  common  law  or  by  bills  of  rights. 
And,  until  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  30.  1854,  popularly 
known  as  the  Act  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise,'*  the 
power  had  been  exercised  without  question  by  Congress  legis- 
lating for  the  Territories. 

§  511.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  that  part  of  the  Opinion  which 
has  been  refeiTed  to,  notices  the  fact  that  "  the  laws  and  usages 
of  nations  and  the  writings  of  eminent  jurists  upon  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave,  and  their  mutual  rights  and  duties  and  the 
powers  which  governments   may   exercise   over  it,  have  been 

*  Entitled,  An  Act  to  organize  th*  Territories  of  Nebratka  and  Kcmtat.  In  sec.  14, 
it  is  provided,  "  That  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
not  locally  inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  the  said  Territory 
of  Nebraska  as  elsewhere  within  the  United  States ;  except  the  eighth  section  of  the 
act  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  approved  March  sixth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twen^,  which  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  i)on-in> 
tervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories,  as  recognized  by 
the  legislation  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  commonly  called  the  Compromise 
Measures,  is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Provided^  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  revive  or  put  in 
force  any  law  or  regulation  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  act  of  6th  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  either  protecting,  establishing,  prohibiting,  or  abolish- 
ing slavery."  Sec.  32,  applies  the  same  words  to  Kansas.  The  acts  of  1 850,  referred 
to  here,  are  not  particularized.  Those  popularly  known  as  the  Compromise  Measures, 
are  laws  31st  Congress,  ch.  47,  entitled  An  Act  proponing  to  the  State  of  Texas  the 
Estahlishment  of  her  Northern  and  Western  Boundaries^  the  Relinqmshment  by  the  said 
State  of  all  Territory  claimed  by  her  exterior  to  said  Boundaries^  and  of  all  her  claims  upon 
the  United  States^  and  to  estaUish  a  Territorial  Government  for  New  Mexico.  Sec.  2,  of 
this  act  provides,  "That,  when  admitted  as  a  State,  the  said  Territory,  [of  New 
Mexico,]  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received  into  the  Union,  with  or  without 
slavery  as  their  constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission.**  Also,  ch.  60, 
An  Act  for  the  Admission  of  the  State  of  California  into  the  Union  ;  ch.  61,  An  Act  to 
establish  a  Territorial  Government  for  Utah  ;  in  neither  of  which  last  is  any  thing  said 
about  slavery ;  ch.  60,  The  fugitive  slave  law,  and  ch.  63,  An  Act  to  suppress  the  Slave 
Trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  act  of  Mar.  6,  1820,  was  entitled,  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  and  *^  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  certain  territories.^  Sec.  8,  provided,  *'  That  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be 
and  is  hereby  for  ever  prohibited." 
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dwelt  upon  in  the  argument''  of  this  case,  as  determining 
whether,  as  was  urged  or  supposed  on  one  side,  "  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  property  in  a  slave  and  in  other  property,  and 
that  different  rules  may  be  applied  to  it  in  expounding  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

If  the  term  "  law  of  nations,"  is  here  taken  in  the  sense 
usually  given  to  it  in  English  and  American  jurisprudence,^  the 
sense  of  public  international  law,  a  law  of  imperfect  obligation, 
acting  on  states  or  nations  as  its  subjects,  the  very  definition  of 
that  law  maintains  the  declaration  of  the  Chief  Justice,  ^^  that 
there  is  no  law  of  nations  standing  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  Government  and  interfering  with  their 
relation  to  each  other."  So,  too,  it  must  be  admitted  by  aU 
who  recognize  the  Constitution  as  the  supreme  public  law,  that 
"  the  powers  of  the  Government  and  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
under  it  are  positive  and  practical  regulations  plainly  written 
down.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  delegf^ted  to  it  cer- 
tain enumerated  powers,  and  forbidden  it  to  exercise  others.  It 
has  no  power  over  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  but  what 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  granted."  It  follows  also, 
from  the  recognition  of  the  constituting  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  sovereign,  that  "  no  laws  or  usages  of  other  nations, 
or  reasoning  of  statesmen  or  jurists  upon  the  relations  of  master 
and  slave,  can  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Government  or  take 
from  the  citizens  the  rights  they  have  reserved."  These  propo- 
sitions seem  to  be  unquestioned.  As  Mr.  Justice  Catron  says, 
on  page  519  of  the  report,  "  That  Congress  has  no  authority  to 
pass  laws  and  bind  men's  rights  beyond  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  is  not  open  to  controversy." 

§  512.  But  when  the  question  before  a  judicial  tribunal  is, 
as  it  was  stated  by  the  Chief  Justice,  on  page  444  of  the  report, 
"  what  power  Congress  can  constitutionally  exercise  in  a  Terri- 
tory over  the  rights  of  persons  or  rights  of  property  of  a  citizen ;" 
or,  when,  as  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  on  page  519,  "it  is 
insisted  that,  by  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  power  to  legis- 

^  Compare  ante,  §  146. 
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late  for  and  govern  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  by  force  of  the  power  to  govern,  laws  could  be  enacted, 
prohibiting  slavery  in  any  portion  of  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
and,  of  course,  to  abolish  slavery  in  aU  parts  of  it,  whilst  it  was, 
or  is,  governed  as  a  Territory  ;"  and  when  the  tribunal  refers  to 
those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
a  bill  of  rights,  or  operate  as  private  law  in  securing  rights  to 
private  persons  throughout  the  whole  dominion  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  against  the  constituted  Government,  and 
designates  the  clause  declaring  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  as  securing  a  particular 
right  in  controversy ;  it  is  to  be  presumed,  (and  in  direct  pro- 
portion with  the  respect  due  to  the  court  is  the  strength  of  the 
presumption,)  that  the  judge  will  conceive  of  property  according 
to  some  standard,  criterion,  or  definition  known  to,  and  cus- 
tomarily accepted  by,  the  possessors  of  sovereign  power  whose 
will  he  is  to  apply  as  law  ;  that  the  standard  of  property  will 
not  be  merely  such  as  he  himself  conceives  to  be  proper,  expe- 
dient, morally  or  politically  desirable,  or  conformable  to  the  law 
of  nature,  simply  as  he  conceives  it  to  be.* 

If  there  is  no  written  or  statute  law,  derived  from  this  pos- 
sessor of  sovereign  power,  whose  will  and  whose  will  alone  the 
tribunal  can  enforce,  which  declares  what  is  or  is  not  property, 
the  definition  must  be  found  in  an  unwritten  or  customary  law 
which  has  been  maintained  by  that  possessor  of  sovereign  power. 

§  513.  There  may  be  cases,  coming  before  the  national  judi- 
ciary in  its  application  of  the  g'wcwt-intemational  law,  in  which 
rights  and  obligations  are  to  be  determined  according  to  the  law 
of  one  of  the  several  States  or  a  local  municipal  law ;  though 


*  Wynehamer  agst,  the  People,  (a  case  under  the  prohibitory  liquor  law,)  3  Keman 
8S5 ;  Comstock,  J.,  '*The  foundation  of  property  is  not  in  philosophic  or  scientific 
speculations,  nor  even  in  suggestions  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  It  is  a  simple 
and  intelligible  proposition,  admitting  in  the  nature  of  the  case  no  qualification,  that 
that  is  property  which  the  law  of  the  land  recognizes  as  such.  It  is,  in  short,  an  in- 
stitution of  law,  and  not  a  result  of  speculation  in  science,  in  morals,  or  economy.** 
And  so  in  determining  this  question  of  property  in  negroes,  it  is  equally  immaterial 
whether  negroes  naturally  are  and  ought,  legally,  to  be  held  equal  to  whites,  or  whether 
they  naturally  are  and  ouffhty  legaUy,  to  be  held  inferior  creatures,  and,  as  domestic 
animalB,  merely  instruments  in  the  possession  of  legal  persons. 
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they  are  to  be  enforced  or  maintained  by  the  national  authority.' 
But  in  the  case  before  the  court,  the  question  was  not  of  a 
standard  of  property  accordant  with  the  juridical  will  of  some 
one  State,  or  with  that  of  any  number  of  the  several  States." 
The  question  was,  indeed,  one  of  a  local  municipal  law,  the  law 
prevailing  in  one  of  the  Territories,  but  a  law  derived  fix)m  the 
juridical  will  of  the  nation,  the  integral  people  of  the  United 
States. 

There  was  no  written  or  statutory  enactment,  proceeding 
from  that  integral  people,  which  defined  property,  nor  any  dis- 
tinguishing between  legal  persons  and  legal  things,  much  lete 
any  declaring  that  natural  persons  held  in  servitude  are  or  may 
be  property  in  the  juridical  sentiment  of  that  integral  people. 
The  standard  or  criterion  of  property  was,  therefore,  only  to  be 
found  in  unwritten  or  customary  law,  identified  with  the  law- 
giving authority  of  the  nation,  the  constituting  people  of  the 
United  States.* 

§  514.  Now  although  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  no 
separate,  distinct  rule  of  action,  derived  only  from  precedent  and 
custom,  which  has  territorial  extent  within  the  entire  domain  of 
the  United  States  as  one  nation  ;  that  the  law  of  the  United 
States  is  found  in  the  written  Constitution  and  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  pursuance  of  it ;  that,  in  civil  cases,  the  national 
jddiciary  applies  common  law  as  the  rule  obtaining  within  some 
one  State  or  several  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
no  common  law  to  apply  in  the  exercise  of  its  criminal  juris- 


»  Anit,  §§  368,  429. 

'  Accordiug  to  Mr  Justice  Campbell's  view  it  is  always  the  Constitation  or  law 
of  some  one  State  of  the  Union  which  in  any  place  within  the  United  States  furnishes 
the  legal  criterion  of  what  is  or  is  not  property,  and  **  what  these  Constitutions  and 
laws  validly  determine  to  be  property,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  domain  of  jurisdiction  merely  Federal,  to  recognize  to  be  property." 
(p.  516  of  rep.)  As  then,  according  to  Judge  Campbell's  theory,  there  is  no  integral 
nation  or  people  of  the  U.  S.,  £here  can  be  no  national  law  determining  what  is  or 
is  not  property. 

•  From  the  whole  of  the  extract  from  the  Opinion,  already  given,  it  appears  that 
the  Chief  Justice  also  referred  to  certain  clauses  in  the  Constitution  as  a  legislative  decla- 
ration that  slaves  are  to  be  considered  property.  The  reasons  for  excepting  to  this  have 
already  been  stated,  p.  660.  It  would  be  too  much  like  arguing  in  a  circle  to  cite  these 
clauses  as  declaring  that  slaves  are  to  be  regarded  as  property,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
refer  to  the  doctrine  that  slaves  are  property,  to  interpret  these  clauses. 
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diction/  still  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  from  the  nature  of 
positive  legislation,  that  its  enactments  should  be  judicially  ap- 
plied without  reference  to  unwritten  or  customary  rules,'  and 
the  meaning  of  words  in  the  written  Constitution  cannot  be 
ascertained  without  some  reference  to  an  unwritten  jurispru- 
dence.' Even  should  there  be  none  such  particularly  identified 
with  the  juridical  history  of  that  particular  possessor  of  sove- 
reign power  whose  written  law  is  to  be  applied,  an  unwritten 
jurisprudence  is  still  judicially  cognizable,  that  derived  from  the 
juridical  history  of  civilized  nations,  the  law  of  nations^  uni- 
versal jurisprudence  ;  and  hence,  ^^  the  laws  and  usages  of  other 
nations  and  the  writings  and  reasoning  of  statesmen  and  emi- 
nent jurists,"  customarily  received  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of 
other  nations,  are  to  be  referred  to  as  an  exposition  of  natural 
reason,  superior,  for  juridical  purposes,  to  the  individual  opinions 
of  the  tribunal,  because  presumptively  accepted  by  the  possessor 
of  sovereign  power  whose  will  it  proposes  to  execute.* 

And  that  such  reference  is  recognized  by  the  Court,  in  this 
case,  as  legitimate,  particularly  with  reference  to  a  standard  of 
property  and  in  distinguishing  between  natural  persons  as  being 
either  legal  persons  or  chattels,  appears  from  that  portion  of 
the  Opinion  in  which  it  is  held  that  negroes  are  not  citizens, 
page  407  of  the  report ;  referring  to  "  the  public  history  of 
every  European  nation  ;"  that  the  negro  "  was  bought  and  sold 
and  treated  as  an  ordinary  article  of  merchandise  and  traffic 
whenever  a  profit  could  be  made  by  it.  This  opinion  was  at 
that  time  fixed  and  universal  in  the  civilized  portion  of  the 
white  race,"  &c.* 

§  515.  The  reference  is  to  the  law  of  nations  in  the  sense  of 
universal  jurisprudence,  the  jus  gentium  in  that  sense  in  which 
the  term  was  used  by  the  Roman  jurists,  a  law  always  pre- 
sumptively existing  in  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  every 
civilized  country.*     In  determining  then  what   is  or  what  is 

*  AfUe,  p.  479-482.    Wheaton  v.  Peters,  8  Peters,  691.     Curtis'  Comm.  §  19, 
and  cases  noted. 

'  Lieber's  Legal  and  Political  Hermenentics,  ch  ii. 

"  Ante,  §  428.     1  Kent's  Comm.  336.  *  Ante,  §§  33,  34,  and  pp.  200-202. 

*  See  ante,  p.  207,  note.  *  AnU^  §§  94,  95,  100. 
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not  property,  a8  secured  against  the  national  Government  by 
the  private  law  of  the  Constitution,  the  criterion  is  a  universal 
jurisprudence,  gathered,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  judicial 
practice  of  all  nations,  and,  more  definitively,  those  principles 
which  the  possessor  of  sovereign  power,  for  whom  the  national 
judiciary  acts,  has  before  recognized  as  universal  jurisprudence 
embraced  in  its  own  common,  customary,  unwritten  law,  and 
recognizable  especially  in  that  portion  which  is  applied  as  pri- 
vate and  public  international  law.> 

§  516.  It  being  a  rule  identified  with  the  will  of  the  integral 
nation,  in  distinction  from  any  dependent  for  its  authority  dh 
the  several  will  of  any  State  or  States  of  the  Union,  which  is  to 
be  ascertained,'  the  principles,  maxims,  or  rules  aflFecting  status 
or  the  condition  of  private  persons,  which  the  national  judiciaiy 
must  thus  recognize  as  universal  principles  and  common  law, 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  history  of  law  having  the  same 
character  and  operating  with  naiional  eoctent,  and  quasi-mieT- 
national  effect  in  the  British  empire,  the  revolting  colonies  and 
the  thereafter  succeeding  independent  States  of  the  American 
Union  ;  and,  as  such,  distinguishable  from  the  common  law 
which  is  historically  known  to  have  prevailed  in  any  one  or 
more  States  of  that  Union. ^ 

§  517.  This  law  is  mutable,  as  every  other  rule  resting  on 
human  authority.  And  a  tribunal  determining  to-day,  what  is 
property  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  bound  to  take  the  law  of  na- 
tions of  to-day,  not  that  of  some  previous  generation  or  pre- 
vious century.  It  is  a  rule  which  depends  for  its  juridical 
force,  or  for  its  acceptance  as  a  judicial  rule,  not  on  the  opinion 
of  bygone  nations  and  states,  however  powerful,  or  however 
wide  their  dominion  or  the  fame  of  their  arts,  their  arms,  or 
their  jurisprudence,  but  on  the  presently  continuing  assent  of 
legislating  nations.  So  far  as  the  law  of  imperial  Rome  is  now 
the  index  of  the  jus  gentium,  it  is  so  not  because  it  is,  in  itself, 
reason  or  natural  justice  ;  but  because  it  has  been,  and  so  far 
only  as  it  has  been,  continuously  accepted  by  modem  civilized 

*  Ante,  §§  173,  176,  290.  '  On  this  compare  ante,  ch.  xii. 

'  Compare  antey  ch.  xiv. 
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states  as  their  index  of  natural  reason.*  As  the  jus  gentium 
of  heathen  Rome,  making  the  captive  and  the  child  of  an  en- 
slaved mother,  of  European  or  Caucasian  race,  a  property,  has 
been  changed  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Christian  nations,  so  the 
law  of  nations  of  the  modem  world,  including  the  nations  colo- 
nizing America  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  has  changed  in  respect  to  negroes  held  in  servitude. 
Property  in  negro  men  as  chattels,  wherever  they  are  by  law 
chattels  or  property,  rests  now  only  on  the  local  law,  the  jus 
proprium,  common  law  or  statute  law,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
some  one  state  or  possessor  of  sovereign  power  over  the  condi- 
tion of  natural  persons  ;  it  has  no  foundation  in  universal  juris- 
prudence, the  common  law  of  the  civilized  Christian  world. 

The  proof  of  this  has  been  given  in  the  former  part  of  this 
volume. 

.  §  518.  And  if  it  should  be  objected,  that  in  this  reference  to 
a  law  of  nations  or  a  universal  jurisprudence  presumptively  re- 
cognized as  a  jural  rule  by  the  nation  or  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  authors  of  the  American  Constitution,  to 
determine  what  is  or  is  not  property  in  view  of  the  constitutional 
guarantee,  not  the  law  of  nations  of  to-day,  nor  yet  that  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  is  the  test,  but  one  peculiar  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States ;  or,  that  one  recognized  among  the 
States  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  must  be  received  in  that  connection ;  then  the 
history  of  the  law  of  the  colonies  and  States  is  to  be  referred  to, 
not  as  exhibiting  the  several  or  local  laws  of  the  States  or  their 
political  predecessors,  but  that  law  which  was  imperial  or  na- 
tional in  its  authority,  and  intercolonial,  national,  or  qtuisi-m- 
ternational  in  its  extent  in  the  British  empire  and  among  the 
States  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 

§  519.  The  juridical  history  of  the  States,  as  connected  with 
conditions  of  freedom  and  its  contraries,  from  the  period  of 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  (the  point  of  time  to  which  it 
has  been  brought  in  the  sixth  chapter,)  to  the  date  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  is  to  be  given  hereafter.     It  will  be 

^  Anie,  p.  29. 
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there  shown,  and  indeed  it  is  too  well  known  to  be  here  stated 
as  questionable,  that  the  changes  which  occurred  during  that 
period  in  the  private  law  of  the  States,  were  all  such  as  favored 
or  extended  the  rights  incident  to  a  free  condition,  and  discour- 
aged or  removed  the  disabilities  incident  to  its  contraries.  But, 
independently  of  such  changes  as  modifying  the  law  of  nations 
or  universal  jurisprudence  particularly  identified  with  the  jurid- 
ical will  of  the  constituent  people  of  the  United  States,  the  in- 
ternational and  g'wast-intemational  laws  which  prevailed  as  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  that  empire  in  which  the  colonies 
had  been  included,  to  say  nothing  of  the  local  laws  of  some 
districts,  do  not  exhibit  a  criterion  of  property  in  natural  per- 
sons, as  recognized  by  the  political  predecessors  of  that  people, 
different  from  that  afforded  during  the  same  period  by  any  more 
general  law  of  nations. 

That  for  many  years  before  the  Kevolution  (whatever  may 
have  been  the  principles  sustaining  the  slavery  of  a  heathen  negro 
imported  into  any  one  of  the  colonies)  the  condition  of  an  Amer- 
ican-bom negro  held  in  involuntary  servitude,  whether  chattel 
slave  or  bond  person,  and  the  correspondent  rights  of  the  master 
or  owner  rested  exclusively  on  the  local  law,  jus  proprium,  of 
some  one  several  colony,  and  were  not  internationally  recognized, 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  empire,  as  effects  of  universal  juris- 
prudence, nor  as  such  recognized  by  the  common  law  of  the  na- 
tion, has,  it  is  believed,  been  demonstrated  in  the  former  chapters, 
which  contain  the  history  of  conditions  of  freedom  and  bondage 
in  the  colonies,  and  of  their  recognition  or  non-recognition  in  the 
international  or  gwasi-intemational  relations  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  empire. 

§  520.  From  the  above  argument  it  may  appear  that,  in 
order  to  determine  what  is  or  is  not  property  in  view  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  an  un- 
written jurisprudence  or  a  "  common  law  "  which  may  be  judi- 
cially identified  with  the  juridical  will  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  authors  of  the  written  Constitution.  And,  in 
view  of  this  circumstance,  it  seems  that  the  assertion  that  slaves 
are  property  in  view  of  that  guarantee,  independently  of  any 
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specific  recognition  of  them  as  property  in  other  parts  of  the  in- 
strument, is  equivalent  to  an  assertion,  that,  unless  declared  un- 
lawful by  positive  legislation  proceeding  from  the  possessors  of  sov- 
ereign power  to  determine  status  or  personal  condition,  (possessors 
known  by  the  Constitution,  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  investi- 
ture of  any  sovereign  power,)  slavery  is  a  lawful  status  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  whether  a  State  or  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States ;  or  that  (which  is  only  stating  the  same  doctrine 
under  a  different  form,)  when  natural  persons  who,  in  any  other 
jurisdiction  or  forum,  have  been  by  law  in  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  appear  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
the  right  of  the  master  and  the  correlative  obligations  of  the 
slave  and  of  all  other  persons,  will  continue  in  such  State  or 
Territory  by  the  unwritten  or  common  law  prevailing  therein, 
whether  such  master  and  slave  do  or  do  not  acquire  a  domicil, 
unless  such  right  and  obligations  have  been  prohibited  by  posi- 
tive legislative  enactment  proceeding  from  the  actual  possessors  of 
sovereign  power  to  determine  status  or  personal  condition.  And, 
it  being  assumed  that  the  only  possessors  of  sovereign  power 
'over  status  or  personal  condition,  who  are  known  under  the  Con- 
stitution, are  either  the  people  of  an  organized  State  of  the 
Union  legislating  for  such  State,  or  Congress  legislating  for  the 
Territories,  &c.,  to  such  extent  as  may  not  have  been  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution,  the  doctrine  is,  further,  (independently  of 
the  question  whether  slavery  may  be  abolished  by  the  power  of 
Congress,)  that  in  all  Territory  of  the  United  States,  now  be- 
longing or  hereafter  to  be  acquired,  not  included  within  the  limits 
of  an  organized  State  of  the  Union,  slavery  is  now  an'd  will  be 
lawful  under  the  local  law  thereof,  that  is  both  by  the  internal 
and  the  international  law,  the  law  applying  to  persons  whether 
strangers  or  having  a  domicil  therein. 

§  521.  Although  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  Dred 
Scott's  case,  supported  by  Justices  Wayne  and  Grier,  may  be 
the  solitary  judicial  authority  sustaining  the  doctrine  above 
stated,  it  has,  with  greater  or  less  openness,  been  advanced  on 
different  occasions,  during  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  last  past, 
by  persons,  occupying  stations  which  entitle  their  opinions  to  be 
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considered,  at  least,  juristical,  if  not  judicial  or  juridicaL  But 
it  has  never,  probably,  been  so  prominently  and  distinctly  as- 
serted as  by  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  in  his  speech 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  11  March,  1858,  on  the 
Kansas  Bill.  And  since,  in  stating  what  he  justly  regards  as 
"  fundamental "  in  the  argument,  the  Senator  so  plainly  pre- 
sents that  issue,  in  view  of  which  this  volume  may  be  said  to 
have  been  principally  written,  and  also  since  he  proposes  to 
maintain  his  doctrine  by  that  mode  of  reasoning  which  has 
herein  before  been  used  as  legitimate,  i  e.,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
history  of  jurisprudence  in  this  country,  and  not  by  a  priori 
assertions,  the  statement  of  his  position  is  here  given,  as  ex- 
tracted from  the  printed  speech,  which  bears  the  title,  Slavery 
protected  by  the  Common  Law  of  the  New  World :  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  Vindication  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States } 

"  Mr.  President, — The  whole  subject  of  slavery,  so  far  as  it  is 
involved  in  the  issue  now  before  the  country,  is  narrowed  down  at 
last  to  a  controversy  on  the  solitary  point,  whether  it  be  compe- 
tent for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  directly,  or  indirectly, 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories  of  the  Union.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  have  given  a  negative  answer 
to  the  proposition,  and  it  shall  be  my  first  effort  to  support 
that  negation  by  argument,  independently  of  the  authority  of 
the  decision. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  radical,  fundamental  error  which 
imderlies  the  argument  in  affirmation  of  this  power,  is  the  as- 
sumption that  slavery  is  the  creature  of  the  statute  law  of  the 
several  States  where  it  is  established ;  that  it  has  no  existence 
outside  of  the  limits  of  those  States  ;  that  slaves  are  not  prop- 
erty beyond  those  limits ;  and  that  property  in  slaves  is  neither 
recognized  nor  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


*  The  last  title  was  probably  adopted  for  this  speech,  not  so  mnch  in  view  of  its 
being  a  vindication  of  the  law  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  in  Dred  Scott*s  case,  as  of 
its  being  partly  a  reply  to  Mr.  Seward's  censures,  in  tbe  same  debate,  on  the  course  of 
the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  having  been  influenced  by  p«/itical  considerations. 
All  such  matter  of  exception  or  defence  is,  of  course,  foreign  tc  the  pur|>oee  of  this 
treatise. 
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States,  nor  by  interaational  law.     I  controvert  all  these  propo- 
sitions, and  shall  proceed  at  once  to  my  argument. 

"  The  thirteen  colonies  which,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
asserted  their  independence,  were  British  colonies,  governed  by 
British  laws.  Our  ancestors  in  their  emigration  to  this  country 
brought  with  them  the  common  law  of  England  as  their  birth- 
right. They  adopted  its  principles  for  their  government  so  far 
as  it  was  not  incompatible  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  situ- 
ation in  a  rude  and  unsettled  country.  Great  Britain  then 
having  the  sovereignty  over  the  colonies,  possessed  undoubted 
power  to  regulate  their  institutions,  to  control  their  commerce, 
and  to  give  laws  to  their  intercourse,  both  with  the  mother 
country  and  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  If  I  can  show,  as  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  nation  thus  exercising  sovereign  power  over  these  thir- 
teen colonies  did  establish  slavery  in  them,  did  maintain  and 
protect  the  institution,  did  originate  and  carry  on  the  slave 
trade,  did  support  and  foster  that  trade,  that  it  forbade  the 
colonies  permission  either  to  emancipate  or  export  their  slaves, 
that  it  prohibited  them  from  inaugurating  any  legislation  in 
diminution  or  discouragement  of  the  institution  ;*  nay,  more,  if 
at  the  date  of  our  Revolution  I  can  show  that  African  slavery 
existed  in  England  as  it  did  on  this  continent,  if  I  can  show 
that  slaves  were  sold  upon  the  slave  mart,  in  the  Exchange  and 
other  public  places  of  resort  in  the  city  of  London  as  they  were 
on  this  continent,  then  I  shall  not  hazard  too  much  in  the  as- 
sertion that  slavery  was  the  common  law  of  the  thirteen  States 
of  the  Confederacy  at  the  time  they  burst  the  bonds  that  united 
them  to  the  mother  country." 

§  522.  The  brief  historical  summary  of  juridical  acts,  given 
in  the  continuation  of  this  speech,  upon  which  Mr.  Benjamin 

*  The  Senator,  to  maintain  the  legality  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  attributes  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  to  a  national  law  of  the  empire,  a  law  derived  from 
tiie  powers  vested  by  the  pnblio  law  of  the  colonial  period  in  the  crown  and  parliament 
of  England.  Mr.  Justice  Canipbeirs  argument,  maintaining  that  Congress  has  no 
power  upon  the  subject,  (19  Howard,  501,)  involves  the  doctrine  that  its  existence  de- 
pended upon  the  local  legislatures,  and  that  the  exercise  of  power  over  slavery  by  the 
imperial  Government  was  rightfully  resisted  as  usurpation.  On  this  point  compare, 
ante,  §  215  and  note,  §  24S. 
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relies,  contains  no  essential  fact  which  has  not  been  considered 
more  at  length  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  work.  The  ob- 
servations already  made  herein,  on  the  question  whether  slaves 
ire  property  in  view  of  the  Constitutional  guarantee,  apply 
equally  to  the  propositions  here  laid  down  by  the  Senator.  For 
it  has  been  shown  that  slavery,  as  a  legal  effect,  depended  on 
the  common  law  having  a  national  extent  throughout  the  em- 
pire during  the  colonial  period  only,  if  at  all,  while  it  was  at- 
tributable to  the  law  of  nations  or  the  universal  jurisprudence 
of  the  time  ;  that  it  was  only  the  slave  condition  of  imported 
heathen  African  slaves,  if  of  any,  which  was  so  maintained  or 
recognized  by  that  law  ;  that  the  condition  of  the  American- 
bom  negro,  whether  free  or  slave,  depended  entirely  on  the  powers 
held  by  the  local  colonial  Governments,  and  that  if  the  slavery 
of  such  persons  was  within  the  colonies  sustained  by  a  common 
law,  that  law  was  still  only  the  local  law  of  a  colony,  and  one 
distinguishable  from  the  common  law  having  national  extent  in 
aU  parts  of  the  empire. ' 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  in  any  several  jurisdiction  or 
forum  of  the  United  States,  either  a  State  or  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  question  is  of  the  judicial  recognition  of 
slavery,  as  the  condition  of  a  person  introduced  from  some  other 
jurisdiction  or  forum  wherein  such  slavery  had  been  lawful,  such 
slavery  cannot  be  recognized  or  maintained  simply  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  status  known  to  and  recognized  by  the  common  law 
prevailing  in  such  State  or  Territory  as  its  local  law,  or  "  law  of 
the  land,"  where  not  prohibited  by  any  statute.* 

§  523.  The  question  would  be  determined  by  those  principles 
of  private  international  law,  including  the  so-caUed  rule  of 
comity,  which  have  been  set  forth  in  the  second  chapter.  These 
principles  are  indeed  common  law  ;  but  if  by  applying  them 
slavery  should  be  recognized,  such  recognition  would  still  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  judicial  allowance  of  slavery  under  the 
doctrine,  contained  in  Mr.  Benjamin's  propositions,  that  slavery 
is  recognized  by  universal  jurisprudence  entering  into  all  common 

*  Compare  ante,  §§  281,  284,  288,  292,  293,  816,  816. 
""  Compare  ante,  gg  95,  96,  110,  113,  201. 
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law  known  in  this  countiy,  and  that  it  should,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, be  regarded  as  an  effect  already  known  to  the  law  having 
territorial  extent  in  the  forum,  and  one  which  is  maintained 
under  that  law,  irrespectively  of  the  distinction  of  domiciL 

In  any  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which 
should  he  like  a  State  of  the  Union  in  having  a  local  law,  the 
continuance  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  masters  and  slaves 
emigrating  thither  would  depend  upon  the  question  whetjier,  by 
that  law,  rights  inconsistent  with  slavery  were  attributed  uni- 
versally, or  to  all  natural  persons.*  If  within  the  national  do- 
minion there  can  be  any  territory  which,  like  the  colonies  at  the 
time  of  their  first  settlement,  is  Vacant  of  any  local  law,"  there 
could  not,  in  such  territory,  be  any  such  universal  attribution 
of  rights.  And,  in  such  case,  it  would  appear  that,  on  ele- 
mentary principles,  all  rights  and  obligations  of  persons  there 
found  which  had  existed  in  their  former  domicil  would  continue 
to  exist,  so  far  as  the  relations  to  which  they  were  incident  con- 
tinued to  be  physically  possible  in  such  territory.  Slavery,  if  so 
recognized  in  such  territory  might,  indeed,  be  said  to  exist 
therein,  or  be  carried  thither,  by  the  operation  of  a  common  law 
principle,  a  principle  of  unwritten  jurisprudence.  But  its  ex- 
istence would  not  be  attributable  to  common  law  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  customary  law  having  territorial  extent  in  some  one  ju- 
risdiction or  forum.  It  would  not  have  been  recognized  as  a 
condition  supported  by  universal  jurisprudence,  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  as  the  slavery  of  captured  Indians  and  imported  heathen 
Africans  had  been  recognized  in  the  colonial  law. 

§  524.  A  principal  obstacle  to  agreeing  on -any  conclusion  in 
these  questions  of  slavery,  one  fully  equal  in  effect  to  that 
caused  by  the  prejudices  or  sympathies  of  disputants,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  want  of  terms  by  which  to  express  existing  dis- 
tinctions. Thus  the  term  positive  law  is  sometimes  used,  as  in 
this  work,  to  designate  any  rule  which,  as  made  coercive  by  some 
state,  is  so  distinguishable  from  mere  natural  equity  or  natural 
justice  ;  such  positive  law  being  judicially  derived  either  from 
the  several  juridical  action  of  that  state,  creating  a  jus  proprium, 

'  Compm  anUy  ff  8S-92,  llS-118.  '  AfHU,  §§  128-128. 
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which  may  be  either  statute  or  customary  law,  or  from  universal 
jurisprudence,  the  unwritten  law  of  nations.  But  the  same 
term,  positive  law,  is  also  very  often  used  to  designate  statute 
law  or  positive  legislation,  as  distinguished  from  customary  or 
unwritten  law  derived  by  the  judicial  application  of  natural  reason. 
Now  since  it  has  repeatedly  been  said  by  judges  both  in 
states  where  it  is  lawful  and  where  it  is  not,  that  slavery  rests 
on  "  pQsitive  law,"  *  the  proposition  is  assumed  by  many  persons 
as  admitted,  as  for  example,  according  to  Senator  Benjamin  in 
the  speech  referred  to,  by  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  "  in 
nearly  all  their  arguments,  that  slavery  is  the  creature  of  posi- 
tive legislation  and  cannot  be  established  by  customary  law  or 
usage."*  Against  which  assumption  Mr.  Benjamin  appropri- 
ately cites  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  slave,  Grace,  2  Hag- 
gard's R.  105,  ante,  p.  194,  that  in  the  English  colonies  slavery 
was  legal  by  customary  law  alone. 

'  The  leading  anthority  being  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Somerset's  case.  There  is 
hardly  any  other  decision  in  which  the  phrase  positive  lawy  simply  or  without  qnalifi^ 
cation,  is  used  to  designate  the  origin  of  slavery.  But  in  Neal  v.  Farmer,  9  Geo.  K 
578,  the  court  cites  a  large  number  of  English  and  American  cases  as  holding  tiie 
same  doctrine.  In  most  of  the  cases,  such  other  terms  are  used  alone  or  are  made 
to  qualify  the  term  ponitice  law,  as  to  designate,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  a  jus  pro- 
prium.  Thus,  Holroyd,  J.,  in  Forbes  i>.  Cochrane,  2  Bam.  and  Cress.  461,  "the 
plaintiff  claims  a  general  propeiiy  in  them  "**•*»  and  he  claims  this  property  as 
founded  not  upon  any  municipal  law  of  the  country  where  he  resides,  but  upon  a 
general  right,**  *  *  *  ^^  assuming  that  there  may  be  such  a  relation,  it  can  only  have 
a  local  existence,  where  it  is  tolerated  by  the  particular  law  of  the  place,  to  which  all 
persons  there  resident  are  bound  to  submit.  Now  if  the  plaintiff  cannot  maintain  this 
action  under  the  general  law  of  nature  independently  of  any  positive  uistitution,  then 
his  right  of  action  can  be  founded  only  upon  some  right  which  he  has  acquired  by  the 
law  of  the  country  where  he  is  domiciled.**  P.  463,  "the  right  of  the  master,  which 
U  founded  on  the  municipal  law  of  the  particular  place  only,  does  not  continue.*'  Here 
t!ie  term  municipal  law  \8  used  to  express  the  conception  of  a  jus  proprium  ;  and  see 
Lunsfoid  V.  Coquillon,  li  Martin's  La.  Rep,  402 ;  Prigg's  case,  16  Peters,  611,  *'  The 
state  of  shivery  is  deemed  to  be  a  mere  municipal  regulation,  founded  on  and  limited 
to  the  range  of  territorial  laws."  Rankin  r.  Lydia,  2  Marshall,  (Ky.)  470,  "  positive 
law  of  a  municipal  character."  Curtis,  J.,  19  Howard,  624 ;  anie^  p.  550.  In  Com- 
mon w.  r.  Aves,  18  Pick  212,  Judge  Shaw  employs  positive  law  in  the  same  sense  of  a 
local  or  particular  law  distinguished  from  one  generally  recognized.  For  referring  to 
Lord  Mansfield's  dictum  that  slaveiy,  being  odious  and  against  natural  right,  cannot 
exist,  except  by  positive  law,  he  observes :  "  But  it  clearly  admits  that  it  may  exist 
by  force  of  positive  law.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  by  positive  law  in  this  con- 
nection may  be  as  well  understood  customary  law  as  the  enactment  of  a  statute;  and 
the  word  is  used  to  designate  rules  established  by  tacit  acquiescence  or  by  the  legis- 
lative act  of  any  state,  and  which  derive  their  force  and  authority  from  such  acqui- 
escence or  enactment,  and  not  because  they  are  the  dictates  of  natural  justice  and  as 
such  of  universal  obligation.** 

*  So  in  Hildreth's  Despotism  in  America,  p.  212 ;  Spooner's  Unconstitutionality  of 
Slaveiy. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  persons 
that,  if  slavery  be  attributed  to  positive  law  in  the  sense  inclu- 
sive of  unwritten  law,  it  cannot  be  attributed  at  the  same  time 
to  a  law  which,  like  statute^  is  peculiar  to  some  one  state  or 
possessor  of  sovereign  power.  Thus  in  Neal  v.  Farmer,  9  Geo. 
R.  581,  the  court  observes  that  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Sims' 
case,  and  in  Commonw.  v,  Aves,  18  Pick.  212,  attributing 
slavery  to  positive  law  defines  it  as  including  customary  law. 
And  because  the  same  Judge,  in  the  latter  case,  refused  to  re- 
cognize the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  or  the  condition  of 
slavery,  in  Massachusetts  (in  cases  not  coming  within  the  fugitive 
slave  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States),  the 
Georgia  court  supposes  an  inconsistency.  Although  Judge 
Shaw,  by  his  definition  of  positive  law,  discriminates  some  cus- 
tomary law  as  particular  or  local,  in  respect  to  some  one  state  or 
nation,  and  so  distinguishable  from  a  universal  law. 

So  Senator  Benjamin,  in  the  instance  above,  supposes  that 
he  has  proved  his  point  in  showing  that  slavery  does  not  rest 
upon  positive  law,  in  the  sense  of  positive  legislation ;  and  in 
another  place  says  ;  "  As  to  the  right  in  them,  [slaves]  that 
man  has  to  overthrow  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  he  has  to 
overthrow  every  treatise  on  jurisprudence,  he  has  to  ignore  the 
common  sentiment  of  mankind,  he  has  to  repudiate  the  author- 
ity of  all  that  is  considered  sacred  with  man,  ere  he  can  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  person  who  owns  a  slave,  in  a  country 
where  slavery  has  been  established  for  ages,  has  no  other  prop- 
erty in  that  slave  than  the  mere  title  which  is  given  by  the 
statute  law  of  the  land  where  it  is  found." 

Now,  although  it  be  admitted  or  proved  that  property  in 
slaves  does  not  rest  upon  positive  statute,  but  upon  unwritten 
law,  it  is  not  thereby  proved  that  it  rests  on  a  law  which  origi- 
nates in  "  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind,"  and  which  ju- 
dicial tribunals  are  bound  to  recognize  as  presumptively  accepted 
by  that  possessor  of  sovereign  power  whose  will  they  are  to 
apply  as  positive  law. 

§  525.  As  has  been  before  observed,  the  discrimination  of 
such  laws  is  principally  requisite  in  the  application  of  interna- 
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tional  private  law.*  Thus  the  English  case  of  Forbes  v.  Coch- 
rane, in  which  Holroyd,  J.,  in  a  part  of  his  opinion  already 
noted,  distinguished  slavery  as  resting  on  a  "  municipal,"  local, 
or  "  particular"  law  of  some  one  country  in  contradistinction  to 
"  general  right"  or  "  general  law  of  nature,"  was  one  involving 
the  application  of  that  international  law.  And  the  same  opinion 
is  cited  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Commonwealth  v,  Aves,  18 
Pick.,  in  deciding  that,  independently  of  any  provision  in  Ae 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  right  of  a  master  in  re- 
spect to  a  slave,  which  was  valid  or  legal  in  Louisiana,  the  place 
of  their  domicil,  could  not  be  recognized  in  Massachusetts  by 
international  private  law.  And  Judge  Shaw,  giving  his  con- 
ception of  the  distinction  in  his  own  language,  says,  p.  216, 
"  This  view  of  the  law  applicable  to  slavery  marks  strongly  the 
distinction  between  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  local  law  of  particular  states  and  in  virtue  of 
that  sovereign  power  and  independent  authority  which  each  in- 
dependent state  concedes  to  every  other,  and  those  natural  and 
social  relations  which  are  everywhere  and  by  all  people  recog- 
nized, and  which,  though  they  may  be  modified  and  regulated  by 
municipal  law,  are  not  founded  upon  it,  such  as  the  relation  ci 
parent  and  child,  and  husband  and  wife.'  Such  also  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  general  right  of  property  is  founded, 
being  in  some  form  universally  recognized  as  a  natural  right, 
independently  of  municipal  law. 

"  This  aflFords  an  answer  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
maxim  that  the  right  of  personal  property  follows  the  person, 
and,  therefore,  where  by  the  law  of  a  place  a  person  there  domi- 
ciled acquires  personal  property,  by  the  comity  of  nations  the 
same  must  be  deemed  his  property  everywhere.  It  is  obvious, 
that  if  this  were  true,  in  the  extent  in  which  the  argument  em- 
ploys it,  if  slavery  exists  anywhere,  and  if,  by  the  laws  of  any 
place  a  property  can  be  acquired  in  slaves,  the  law  of  slavery 
must  extend  to  every  place  where  such  slaves  may  be  carried. 
The  maxim,  therefore,  and  the   argument  can  apply  only  to 

<  AnU,  §§  101,  15S,  806.  *  Ck>mpaz«  ante,  §  109. 
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those  commodities  which  are  everywhere,  and  hy  all  nations, 
treated  and  deemed  subjects  of  property." 

§  526.  But,  from  not  distinguishing  any  other  visible  origin 
of  law  than  the  several  will  of  single  states  or  nations,  jurists' 
of  the  highest  eminence  sometimes,  (as  in  the  instance  of  the 
Georgia  case  and  of  Senator  Benjamin's  argument,  last  cited,) 
assume  that,  if  a  relation  is  proved  to  exist  by  unwritten,  cus- 
tomary law,  judicial  application  of  natural  reason,  in  one  forum 
or  under  one  possessor  of  sovereign  power,  it  is  thereby  proved 
to  have  legal  existence  in  every  other  country  as  customary  law, 
judicial  application  of  natural  reason.  Or,  sometimes,  while 
discriminating  a  law  which  has  judicial  recognition  in  every 
forum  by  reason  of  its  universality,  and  which  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  local  or  particular  law  (statute  or  customary) 
of  some  one  country,  they  confound  their  own  (subjective)  idea 
of  right,  or  what  they  call  "  natural  law,"  the  judgment  of  their 
individual  moral  sense,  with  the  (objective)  conception  of  right 
furnished  by  the  juridical  history  of  the  world,  or  of  those  nations 
with  whose  international  relations  they  are  conversant,  the  his- 
torical law  of  nations.^  In  other  words,  instead  of  strictly  ob- 
serving what  rules  are  recognized  among  all  or  many  nations, 
assuming  that  they  are  founded  in  natural  reason,  (as  the  Boman 
attributed  to  naturalis  ratio  whatever  apud  omnes  populos  per- 
SBque  custoditur,^)  and  applying  these  as  universal  jurisprudence, 
(jus  gentium,)  they  determine  what,  by  their  individual  natural 
reason,  should  be  recognized  among  all  nations,  and  apply  that 
as  the  universal  rule,  calling  it  "  the  general  law  of  nature," 
"  the  dictates  of  natural  justice  ; "  or  using  some  similar  term 
appropriate  to  designate  a  rule  of  ethics. 

Illustrations  of  this  latter  error  are  given  both  by  those  who 
demand  that  slavery  shall  be  everywhere  judicially  recognized, 
as  supported  by  customary  law,  and  by  those  who  deny  it  that 
recognition. 

§  527.  Thus  in  the  definition,  in  Commonw.  v.  Aves,  already 
given,  of  positive  law,  where  he  distinguishes  it  as  the  rules 
which  are  "  established  by  tacit  acquiescence  or  by  the  legis- 

"  Ante,  p.  109,  note.  •  Ante,  §  162. 
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lative  act  of  any  state,  and  which  derive  their  force  and  au- 
thority from  such  acquiescence  or  enactment,"  Judge  Shaw 
refers  to  other  rules,  as  being  also  law  ;  calling  them  "  the  dic- 
tates of  natural  justice,  and  as  such  of  universal  obligation ;'' 
apparently,  however,  without  acknowledging  any  other  index  of 
these  latter  than  the  individual  conscience  of  the  tribunal  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction. 

A  passage  from  the  same  opinion  has  already  been  cited  as 
giving  what  is  probably  the  clearest  instance  of  a  judicial  attri- 
bution of  slavery  to  "  local "  or  "  particular "  laws,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  universal  jurisprudence.  But  though  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  passage,  Judge  Shaw  particularly  indicates 
that  some  objects  of  rights  are  to  be  recognized  as  "  those  com- 
modities which  are  everywhere  and  by  all  nations  treated  and 
deemed  subjects  of  property,'*  thus  distinguishing  the  true  his- 
torical criterion  by  which  (independently  of  local  statute  or 
custom)  property  may  be  known,  still,  in  that  which  imme- 
diately follows,  the  Judge,  virtually,  makes  himself  the  exclu- 
sive arbiter  of  what  may  or  may  not  be  legal  property  ;  saying, 
"  But  it  is  not  speaking  with  strict  accuracy  to  say  that  a 
property  can  be  acquired  in  human  beings  by  local  laws.  Each 
state  may,  for  its  own  convenience,  declare  that  slaves  shall  be 
deemed  property,  and  that  the  relations  and  l^iws  of  personal 
chattels  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  them  ;  as  for  instance, 
that  they  may  be  bought  and  sold,  delivered,  attached,  levied 
upon,  that  trespass  will  lie  for  an  injury  done  to  them  or  trover 
for  converting  them.  But  it  would  be  a  perversion  of  terms  to 
say  that  such  local  laws  do  in  fact  make  them  personal  property 
generally  ;  they  can  determine  that  the  same  rules  of  law  shall 
apply  to  them  as  are  applicable  to  property,  and  this  effect  will 
follow  only  so  far  as  such  laws  propria  vigore  can  operate." 

It  is  evident  that,  in  this  instance,  either  a  very  distin- 
guished jurist  and  judge  of  the  largest  judicial  experience  asserts, 
in  contradiction  to  the  history  of  the  world,  that  it  is  morally 
impossible  that  a  human  being  should  be  property  by  the  law  of 
any  country,  or  else,  if  his  argument  recognizes  a  universal  law 
independent  of  his  individual  judgment,  the  argument  is  a  pe- 
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titio  principii.  For  the  question  then  being,  are  slaves  property 
by  a  local  law,  or  are  they  property  by  the  universal  law  ? — the 
judge  finds  the  answer  by  saying,*  if  they  be  considered  property 
by  universal  law,  they  would  be  slaves  everywhere  ;  they  would 
be  slaves  in  Massachusetts ;  therefore  they  are  property  by  a 
local  law,  and  not  by  the  universal.' 

§  528.  A  similar  identification  of  the  universal  law  with  the 
moral  judgment  of  the  individual  jurist  occurs  in  the  speech  of 
Senator  Benjamin,  already  referred  to,  when  replying  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  speech  of  Mr.  CoUamer,  of  Vermont,  on  the  same 
subject,^  the  whole  of  whose  argument,  he  says,  "  ingeniously  as  it 

*  See  the  last  paragraph  in  §  511. 

•  To  the  idea  that  the  universal  law,  which  is  distinguishahle  from  that  peculiar 
to  single  states  or  nations,  is  not  at  the  same  time  known  as  a  rule  set  or  laid  down, 
(positum,  jus  constitutum,  ant^^  §  1 7,)  by  any  judicial  criterion  of  the  will  of  the  sov- 
ereign, distinguishable  from  the  individual  moral  sense  of  the  judge,  may  also  be  as- 
cribed the  remark  on  page  215  of  the  same  report :  '*  That  slavery  is  a  relation  founded 
on  force,  not  in  right,  existing  where  it  does  exist,  by  force  of  positive  law  and  not  re- 
cognized as  found^  in  natural  right,  is  intimated  by  the  definition  of  slavery  in  the 
civil  law :  Servitus  est  constitutio  juris  gentium  qua  quis  dominio  alieno  contra  ni^ 
turam  subjicitur,"  But  this  jus  gentium  is  the  very  criterion  of  what  a  judge  may 
recognize  as  a  rule  of  universal  law ;  and  is  to  be  received  whether  contrary  to  natural 
law  or  not.  That,  by  it,  slavery  is  not  now  judicially  recognized  in  Massachusetts,  as 
formerly,  in  the  case  of  imported  heathen  negroes,  is  not  owing  to  the  better  ac- 
quaintance of  the  judges  with  the  law  of  nature,  but  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  no 
rule  of  universal  jurisprudence,  jus  gentium,  to  support  the  master's  right. 

'  The  portion  of  Senator  Collamer's  speech  to  which  Senator  Benjamin  refers,  is  as 
follows :  "  I  do  not  say  that  slaves  are  never  property.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are,  or 
are  not  Within  the  limits  of  a  State  which  declares  them  to  be  property  they  are 
property,  because  they  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  government  which  makes 
the  declaration ;  but  I  should  wish  to  speak  of  it  in  the  light  of  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  in  the  language  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  If  this  be  prop- 
erty in  the  States,  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  it  ?  I  insist  that  the  Supreme 
Court  have  often  decided,  and  every  body  has  understood,  that  slavery  is  a  local  insti- 
tution, existing  by  force  of  State  law ;  and  of  course  that  law  can  give  it  no  possible 
character  beyond  the  limits  of  that  State.  I  shall,  no  doubt,  find  the  idea  better  ex- 
pressed in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Nelson,  in  this  same  Dred  Scott  decision.  I  prefer  to 
read  his  language.     He  declares : 

"  '  Every  State  or  nation  possesses  an  exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  within 
her  own  territory,  and  her  laws  affect  and  bind  all  property  and  persons  residing  within 
it.  It  may  regulate  the  manner  and  circumstances  under  which  property  is  held  and 
the  condition,  capacity,  and  state  of  all  persons  therein ;  and  also  the  remedy  and  the 
modes  of  administering  justice.  And  it  is  equally  true  tliat  no  State  or  nation  can 
affect  or  bind  property  out  of  its  territory,  or  persons  not  residing  within  it  No  State, 
therefore,  can  enact  laws  to  operate  beyond  its  own  dominions ;  and  if  it  attempts  to 
do  so,  may  be  lawfully  refused  obedience.  Such  laws  can  have  no  authority  extra- 
territorially.  This  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  independence  of  distinct  and  separate 
sovereignties.'     [19  Howard,  p.  460.] 

**  Here  is  the  law ;  and  under  it  exists  the  law  of  slavery  in  the  different  States. 
By  virtue  of  this  very  principle  it  cannot  extend  one  inch  beyond  its  own  territorial 
limits.  A  State  cannot  regulate  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  of  owner  and  prop- 
erty, the  manner  and  title  of  desoent,  or  any  thing  else,  one  inch  beyond  its  territory. 
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is  put,  rests  upon  this  fallacy,  if  I  may  say  so  with  due  respect 
to  him,  that  a  man  cannot  have  title  in  property  wherever  the 
law  does  not  give  him  a  remedy  or  process  for  the  assertion 
of  his  title  ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  whole  argument  rests  upon 
the  old  confusion  of  ideas  which  considers  a  man's  right  and  his 
remedy  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  I  have  already  shown 
to  you,  by  the  passages  I  have  cited  from  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Stowell  and  of  Judge  Story,  how  they  regard  this  subject.  They 
say  that  the  slave  who  goes  to  England,  or  goes  to  Massachu- 
setts, from  a  slave  State,  is  still  a  slave,  that  he  is  still  his 
master's  property ;  but  that  his  master  has  lost  control  over 
him,  not  by  reason  of  the  cessation  of  his  property,  but  because 
those  States  grant  no  remedy  to  the  master  by  which  he  can 
exercise  his  controL 

"  There  are  numerous  illustrations  upon  this  point,  illustra- 
tions furnished  by  the  copyright  laws,  illustrations  furnished  by 
patent  laws.  Let  us  take  a  case  ;  one  that  appeals  to  us  all 
There  lives  now  a  man  in  England  who  from  time  to  time  sings 
to  the  enchanted  ear  of  the  civilized  world  strains  of  such  . 

Then  you  cannot,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  davery,  if  it  makes  slaves  property  in  a 
State,  if  you  please,  move  that  property  out  of  the  State.  It  ends  whenever  you  pass 
from  that  State.  You  may  pass  into  another  State  that  has  a  like  law,  and  if  you  do, 
you  hold  it  by  virtue  of  that  law ;  but  the  moment  you  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
slave-holding  States,  all  title  to  the  property  called  property  in  slaves,  there  endSb 
Under  such  a  law  slaves  cannot  be  carried  as  property  into  the  Territories  or  any- 
where else  beyond  the  States  authorizing  it.  It  is  not  property  anywhere  else.  If 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  any  other  and  further  character  than  this 
to  slave  property,  let  us  acknowledge  it  fairly  and  end  all  strife  about  it.  If  it  does 
not,  I  ask,  in  aU  candor,  that  men  on  the  other  side  shall  say  so,  and  let  tins  point  be 
settled.  What  is  the  point  we  are  to  inquire  into  ?  It  is  this :  does  the  Coustitutioo 
of  the  United  States  make  slaves  property  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  author- 
izing slavery  ?  If  it  only  acknowledges  them  as  property  within  that  jurisdiction,  it 
has  not  extended  the  property  one  inch  beyond  the  State  line ;  but  if,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  seems  to  say,  it  does  recognize  and  protect  them  as  property  further  than  State 
limits,  and  more  than  the  State  laws  do,  then,  indeed,  it  becomes  like  other  property. 
The  Supreme  Court  rest  this  claim  upon  this  clause  of  the  Constitution :  *  No  person 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  firom  such  service 
or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due.*  Now  the  question  b,  does  that  guarantee  it  ?  Does  that  make  it  the  same  as 
other  property?  The  very  fact  that  this  clause  makes  provision  on  the  subject  of  per- 
sons bound  to  service,  shows  that  the  fraraers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  regard  it  as 
other  property.  It  was  a  thing  that  needed  some  provision,  other  property  did  not 
The  insertion  of  such  a  provision  shows  that  it  was  not  regarded  as  other  property.  If 
a  man's  horse  stray  from  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania,  he  can  go  and  get  it.  Is  there 
any  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  it  ?  No.  How  came  this  to  be  there,  if  a  slave 
is  property  ?     If  it  is  the  same  as  other  property,  why  have  any  provision  about  it  ?" 
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melody  that  the  charmed  senses  seem  to  abandon  the  grosser 
regions  of  earth,  and  to  rise  to  purer  and  serener  regions  above. 
God  has  created  that  man  a  poet.  His  inspiration  is  his  ;  his 
songs  are  his  by  right  divine  ;  they  are  his  property,  so  recog- 
nized by  human  law.  Yet  here  in  these  United  States  men 
steal  Tennyson's  works  and  sell  his  property  for  their  profit ; 
and  this  because,  in  spite  of  the  violated  conscience  of  the  na- 
tion, we  refuse  to  give  him  protection  for  his  property. 

^'  Examine  your  Constitution  ;  are  slaves  the  only  species  of 
property  there  recognized  as  requiring  peculiar  protection  ?  Sir, 
the  inventive  genius  of  our  brethren  of  the  North  is  a  source  of 
vast  wealth  to  them  and  vast  benefit  to  the  nation.  *  *  *  On 
what  protection  does  this  vast  property  rest  ?  Just  upon  that 
same  constitutional  protection  which  gives  a  remedy  to  the  slave- 
owner when  his  property  is  also  found  outside  of  the  limits  of 
the  State  in  which  he  lives.  Without  this  protection  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  northern  inventor  ?  Why,  sir, 
the  Vermont  inventor  protected  by  his  own  law  would  come  to 
Massachusetts,  and  there  say  to  the  pirate  who  had  stolen  his 
property,  ^  render  me  up  my  property  or  pay  me  value  for  its 
use.'  The  Senator  from  Vermont  would  receive  for  answer,  if 
he  were  counsel  for  the  Vermont  inventor,  *  Sir,  if  you  want 
protection  for  your  property,  go  to  your  own  State  ;  property  is 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  within  whose  jurisdiction  it  is 
found ;  you  have  no  property  in  your  invention  outside  of  the 
limits  of  your  State  ;  you  cannot  go  an  inch  beyond  it.'  Would 
not  this  be  so  ?  Does  not  every  man  see  at  once  that  the  right 
of  the  inventor  to  his  discovery,  that  the  right  of  the  poet  to  his 
inspiration,  depends  upon  those  principles  of  eternal  justice 
which  Grod  has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  that  wher- 
ever he  cannot  exercise  them  it  is  because  man,  faithless  to  the 
trust  that  he  has  received  from  God,  denies  them  the  protection 
to  which  they  are  entitled." 

Here  it  is  evident  either,  that  it  must  be  first  admitted  that 
legal  property  is  determined  by  the  speaker's  own  idea  of  what 
men  should  own  by  law  or  be  protected  by  law  in  possessing, 
and  depends  upon  his  individual  conception  of  '^  those  principles 
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of  eternal  justice  whicli  God  has  implanted  in  the  heart  of 
man  ; "  or,  else,  that  the  reference  to  copy-rights  and  patent- 
rights  is  singularly  infelicitous  for  the  purposes  of  his  argument. 
For,  by  his  own  admission,  such  rights  are  legal  rights,  i.  e., 
rights  recognized  in  courts  of  law,  only  within  certain  limited 
jurisdictions ;  and  even  therein  are  not  known  as  property  by 
customary  law,  and  cannot  be  judicially  recognized  as  legal 
rights  in  other  countries  though  made  such  in  some  one  country 
by  its  positive  legislation.  And  yet  Mr.  Benjamin  had  pro- 
posed at  the  outset,  (in  the  extract  first  given,)  to  show  *'  that 
slavery  was  the  common  law  of  the  thirteen  States  of  the  con- 
federacy at  the  time  they  burst  the  bonds  that  united  them  to 
the  mother  country  ; "  and  the  printed  speech  bears  among  its 
titles,  Slavery  protected  by  the  Common  Law  of  1M  New  World  ; 
while  here  slaves  are  classed  with  "  species  of  property  recog- 
nized [by  the  Constitution]  as  requiring  peculiar  protection," 
and  not  even  recognized  by  common  law  in  any  state  or  nation. 

§  529.  The  Senator  to  whom  Mr.  Benjamin  was  replying, 
(Mr.  CoUamer,)  had,  in  a  part  of  his  argument  which  has  been 
noted,  instanced  horses,  as  objects  of  the  action  of  legal  persons 
which,  when  they  are  objects  of  rights,*  can  be  nothing  else  than 
property.  And,  assuming  it  to  be  admitted  that  the  Consti- 
tution recognizes  some  objects  of  rights  as  being  property,  he 
argued  that  the  existence  of  special  provisions,  protecting  rights 
in  respect  to  slaves,  proves  that  they  are  not  recognized  as  prop- 
erty even  when  they  are  regarded  as  objects  of  rights.  But  his 
argument  indicated  no  standard  by  which  to  prove  that  horses 
are  property,  more  than  are  other  objects  of  rights.  Hence, 
Mr.  Benjamin,  in  a  passage  immediately  following  the  last  ex- 
tract from  his  speech,  impeaches  the  argument  on  the  ground, 
apparently,  that  horses  are  known  to  be  property  only  by  the 
same  juridical  evidence  which  shows  slaves  to  be  property.  He 
remarks : 

"  Sir,  follow  out  the  illustration  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  himself  has  given  ;  take  his  very  case  of  the  Delaware 
owner  of  a  horse,  riding  him  across  the  line  into  Pennsylvania. 

>  For  this  uBe  of  terms,  see  ante,  §g  21-24. 
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The  Senator  says  :  *  Now,  you  see  that  slaves  are  not  property 
like  other  property  ;  if  slaves  were  property  like  other  property, 
why  have  you  this  special  clause  in  your  Constitution  to  protect 
a  slave  ?  You  have  no  clause  to  protect  the  horse,  because 
horses  are  recognized  as  property  everywhere/  Mr.  President, 
the  same  fallacy  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  this  argument,  as  of  all 
the  rest.  Let  Pennsylvania  exercise  her  undoubted  jurisdiction 
over  persons  and  things  within  her  boundary  ;  let  her  do  as  she 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  declare  that  hereafter,  within  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  there  shall  be  no  property  in  horses,  and  that 
no  man  shall  maintain  a  suit  in  her  courts  for  the  recovery  of 
property  in  a  horse ;  and  where  will  your  horse-owner  be  then  ? 
Just  where  the  English  poet  is  now;  just  where  the  slave- 
holder and  the  inventor  would  be  if  the  Constitution,  foreseeing 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  rights  in  these  subject  mat- 
ters, had  not  provided  the  remedy  in  relation  to  such  property 
as  might  easily  be  plundered.  Slaves,  if  you  please,  are  not 
property  like  other  property  in  this,  that  you  can  easily  rob  us  of 
them  ;  but  as  to  the  right  in  them,  that  man  has  to  overthrow 
the  whole  history  of  the  world,  he  has  to  overthrow  every  treatise 
on  jurisprudence,  he  has  to  ignore  the  common  sentiment  of 
mankind,  he  has  to  repudiate  the  authority  of  all  that  is  con- 
sidered sacred  with  man,  ere  he  can  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  person  who  owns  a  slave,  in  a  country  where  slavery  has 
been  established  for  ages,  has  no  other  property  in  that  slave 
than  the  mere  title  which  is  given  by  the  statute  law  of  the 
land  where  it  is  found." 

It  appears  that  both  Senators  were  arguing  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Constitution  protects  some  rights  of  private  persons,  or 
rights  of  private  persons  in  respect  to  some  objects,  as  rights  in 
respect  to  property;  but  that,  to  determine  whether  either  horses 
or  slaves,  or  both  horses  and  slaves,  or  neither  horses  nor  slaves, 
are  property,  neither  Senator  designated  any  other  standard  than 
either  the  legislative  wiU  of  some  State  of  the  Union  or  his  own 
individual  judgment.  And  for  the  reason,  apparently,  that  while 
each  had  in  mind  the  idea  of  a  universal  jurisprudence,  entirely 
distinct  from  their  own  several  judgments,  they  had  no  terras  by 
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which  to  distinguish — Ist,  that  part  of  positive  law  which, 
whether  customary  or  statute,  all  equally  originates  in  the 
several  legislative  (juridical)  action  of  a  single  state  or  pos- 
sessor of  sovereign  power,  jus  proprium,  and  2d,  that  part  of 
positive  law  which,  being  customary  or  unwritten,  differs  from 
every  part  of  the  former  by  being  attributable  to  the  legislative 
(juridical)  action  of  all  or  many  states  or  possessors  of  sovereign 
power,  jus  gentium.  And  to  the  same  want  of  proper  terms  are 
attributable  the  contradictions  observable  in  the  judicial  deter- 
mination of  these  questions.* 

§  530.  In  the  extract  given,  Senator  Benjamin  has  referred 
to  Lord  Stowell  and  Judge  Story  as  authorities  for  the  juristical 
contradiction  in  terms,  that  a  natural  person  may  be  property 
in  a  place  where  the  law  allows  no  one  to  treat  him  as  such,  nor 
allows  any  to  exercise  dominion  over  him.  The  portions  of  Lord 
Stowell's  opinion,  which  were  referred  to,  had  been  given  in 
another  part  of  the  speech.  Their  citation  in  this  connection 
was  probably  an  inadvertence  ;  they  are  to  another  point  ;*  and 
other  parts  of  the  opinion  might,  with  some  propriety,  have 
been  referred  to  for  the  doctrine,  such  as  pp.  100,  112,  113,  of 
2  Haggard's  Eep.  And  particularly  page  117,  where  Lord 
StoweU  quotes  Chancellor  Northington's  brief  opinion  in  Shanley 
V.  Harvey,  "  As  soon  as  a  man  sets  foot  on  English  ground  he 
is  free.  A  negro  may  maintain  an  action  against  his  master  for 
ill-usage,  and  may  have  a  habeas  corpus  if  restrained  of  his 

'  Compare  ante^  p.  378,  notes.  Illnstrating  Lord  Bacon's  remark  in  De  Angmentis, 
lib.  v.,  ch.  iv.,  when  defining  the  eidolon  fori,  idol  <^  the  market;  Credunt  homines 
rationem  snam  verbis  imporare,  sed  fit  etiam  nt  verba  vim  snam  super  intellectam  re- 
torqueant  et  reflectant.  *'  For  words  generate  words,  however  men  may  imagine  they 
have  comm&nd  over  words,  and  can  easily  say  they  will  speak  with  the  vulgar  and 
think  with  the  wise." 

'  The  citations  are,  case  of  the  slave,  Grace,  2  Hagg.  p.  126-128.  In  these 
nothing  else  is  declared  but  that  slavery,  being  in  Antigua  i^e  effect  of  customary 
law,  having  been  *'  a  very  favored  introduction  into  the  colonies,**  and  also  introduced 
by  the  mother  country  as  profitable  to  herself,  could  not,  by  any  English  court,  be  re- 
garded as  a  malug  usus  in  the  colony,  and  declared  ^unlawful  there  on  the  maxim  malta 
U9U8  abolendiu.     The  extract  given  from  Story's  letter  to  Stowell  is,  "  I  have  read  with 

f:eat  attention  your  judgment  in  the  slave  case.  Upon  the  fullest  consideration  which 
have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  I  entirely  concur  in  your  views.  If  I  had  been 
called  upon  to  pronounce  a  judgment  in  a  like  case,  I  shoidd  have  certainly  arrived  at 
the  same  result.**  This  result  was,  that  on  returning  to  Antigua  the  woman,  Grace, 
was  there,  by  the  rules  of  private  international  law,  in  the  same  status  of  slaveiy  in 
which  she  had  been  before  going  to  England. 
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liberty,"  and,  with  an  ingenuity  that  is  best  designated  ludicrons, 
endeavors  to  extract  from  it  the  recognition  of  slavery  as  co-ex- 
isting with  its  contrary ;  upon  which  idea  to  support  his  judg- 
ment that,  on  returning  to  the  colony,  the  negro  returns  a  slave. 
His  reasoning  involves  the  doctrine,  utterly  inconsistent  with 
every  definition  of  law,  that  while  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
a  natural  person  are  judicially  determinable  by  one  law,  another 
law  producing  effects  incompatible  with  those  rights  and  obli- 
gations may  still  be  operating  on  the  same  person  in  the  same 
jurisdiction.* 

In  another  place,  p.  109,  Lord  Stowell  excepts  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  Hargrave  and  the  reasoning  given  by  Lord 
Mansfield  to  show  that  Somerset  became  free  or  acquired  the 
status  of  a  freeman  by  being  in  England  ;  such  as  the  rhetorical 
phrase  that  "  the  air  of  England  was  too  pure  for  slaves  to 
breathe  in,"  and  those  denials  of  the  ethical  fitness  of  slavery 
which,  if  they  were  the  ground  for  declaring  the  slave  free  in 
England,  should,  on  Lord  Mansfield's  and  probably  Lord  Stowell's 

'  Lord  Stowell  would  bardlj  have  STmpathized  with  Tennyson  in  praising  Eng- 
land as  a  land 

"  Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent** 

2  Ilagg.  117;  '*The  Lord  Chancellor  Northington,  in  dismissing  the  bill  with 
costs,  said,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  sets  foot  on  English  ground  he  is  free.  It  must  be 
observed  that  this  was  the  first  time,  probably,  that  this  doctrine  was  so  broadly  stated 
in  an  English  court,  and.  perhaps,  a  little  prematurely ;  bnt  it  must  likewise  be  ob- 
served that  his  Lordship  here  mentions  only  two  effects  of  it,  for  he  adds,  *  A  negro 
may  maintain  an  action  against  his  master  for  ill-usage  and  may  have  a  haben$  corpiu 
if  restrained  of  his  liberty*  This  is  an  instance  in  which  the  law  of  England  differed 
essentially  from  the  law  of  the  slave  code  in  the  West  India  colonies,  for  there  every 
acquisition  by  the  slave,  whether *by  legacy  or  otherwise,  went  to  the  master,  but  not 
so  here,  where  the  law  of  England  adjudged  it  to  the  slave.  And  the  Lord  Chancellor 
enumerates  another  difference,  which  ii^  that  the  law  of  England  empowered  tlie  slave 
to  bring  an  action  against  his  master  for  ill-treatment.  Both  of  these  are  direct  con- 
tradictions to  the  rules  of  the  slave  code ;  but  nobo-iy  could  infer  from  thence  tliat  the 
whole  of  the  slave  code  was  by  that  decision  intended  to  be  vacated  in  the  colonies  on 
that  account.  The  error  of  the  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  because  the  slave  code  was 
overruled  in  England,  where  the  law  of  England  difl'ered  from  it,  it  was  therefore  ab- 
rogated in  the  colonies  m  toto.  The  slave  continues  a  slave,  though  the  law  of  Eng- 
land relieves  him  in  those  respects  from  the  rigors  of  that  code  while  he  is  in  England, 
and  that  is  all  that  it  does.  With  revpect  to  other  severities  which  it  refuses  to  inflict 
it  is  gpinis  de  plnrihua  unOj  which  docs  not  at  uU  di.slodgo  the  other  severities  of  that 
code,  all  of  which  he  may  avoid  by  continuing  in  thii)  country.**  In  the  cA»e  before 
Northington,  nothing  could  be  decided  about  the  colony,  and  nothing  was  said  about 
it.  See  ante,  %  187.  To  make  out  **  the  error  of  the  opinion,**  Lord  Stowell  supposes 
that  the  exi&tence  of  slavery  in  the  colony  was  questioned  by  it. 
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theory  of  the  foundation  of  colonial  law/  have  made  slavery  un- 
lawful in  the  colony.  But  in  the  same  place  he  admits  the 
application  of  the  argument,  that,  even  if  it  was  not  shown  how 
the  slave  became  invested,  in  England,  with  the  rights  of  a 
fireeman,  there  was  on  the  other  hand  no  law  in  England  to  sup- 
port the  master's  claims  while  there ;  or,  that  since  the  law  gave 
him  no  legal  remedy  the  law  attributed  to  him  no  legal  right. 
"  The  arguments  of  counsel  do  not  go  further  than  to  establish 
that  the  methods  of  force  and  violence  which  were  necessary  to 
maintain  slavery  were  not  practicable  in  this  spot ;  and  Mr. 
Hargrave,  almost  in  direct  terms,  asserts  that  they  cannot  go 
beyond  it."  This  is  the  doctrine  which  Lord  Stowell  does  not 
venture  to  impeach ;  the  doctrine  recognized  by  Lord  Mansfield 
when  he  said  of  the  detention  exercised  by  the  master,  "  So 
high  an  act  of  dominion  must  be  recognized  by  the  law  of  the 
country  where  it  is  used,"  and,  because  it  was  not  so  recognized, 
added,  "  the  black  must  be  discharged."*  This  is  the  doctrine 
that  where  the  law  gives  no  remedy  the  law  recognizes  no  right; 
the  doctrine  asserted  by  Mr.  Collamer,  and  designated  by  Mr. 
Benjamin,  a  "  fallacy." 

§  531.  On  the  principle  that  Congress  cannot  legislate  where 
no  power  is  granted  by  the  Constitution,  Judge  McLean  denies 


»  Ante,  pp.  374-376. 

^  Ante,  p.  191.  Lord  Sto well's  position  resembled  that  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Som- 
erset's case ;  he  was  unable  to  find  the  judicial  reason  for  a  judgment  which  may  prob- 
ably be  justified  on  the  distinctions  of  domicil  which  were  stated,  ante,  pp.  384-386. 

A^  hus  been  remarked,  ante,  p.  379,  and  note  3,  the  opinion  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained at  one  time,  among  English  lawyers,  that  though  the  slave  was  no  longer  prop- 
erty  in  England  for  which  trover  would  lie,  yet  the  master's  right  to  perpetual  service 
might  continue.  Though  this  doctrine  was  clearly  against  the  authorities  even  before 
Somerset's  case,  it  may  have  been  the  basis  of  Lord  Stowell's  opinion.  Blackstone, 
1  Comm.  p.  424.  *■''  Ajid  now  it  is  laid  down  that  a  slave  or  negro,  the  instant  he 
lands  in  England  becomes  a  freeman ;  that  is  the  law  will  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  person  and  his  property.  Yet  with  regard  to  any  right  which  the  master  may 
have  lawfully  acquired  to  the  perpetual  service  of  John  or  Thomas,  this  will  remain 
exactly  in  the  same  state  as  before ;  for  this  is  no  more  than  the  same  state  of  subjection 
for  life  which  every  apprentice  submits  to  for  the  space  of  seven  years  or  sometime! 
for  a  longer  term."  Mr.  Christian  notes  that  **  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  is  not  veiy 
intelligible,"  and  denies  the  validity  of  any  contract  made  by  the  slave  to  serve  for  life. 
Blackstone  also  says,  "  whatever  service  the  heathen  negro  owed  of  right  to  his  owner 
or  master,  by  general,  not  local  law,  the  same,  whatever  it  may  be,  he  is  bound  to 
rez;der  when  brought  to  England  and  made  a  Christian."  But,  as  has  been  shown, 
there  is  no  service  due  by  **  general  law  ^  when  the  Biave  is  no  longer  a  chattel  jure 
gentium. 
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that  Congress  may  legalize  slavery  by  statute.*  But  on  the 
same  principle  it  would  seem  that  freedom  could  not  be  legalized 
by  statute.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  in  his  opinion  in  Dred  Scott's 
case,  19  Howard,  464,  says  :  ^'  If  Congress  possesses  the  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  abolish  slavery  in  a  Territory,  it  must 
necessarily  possess  the  like  power  to  establish  it.  It  cannot  be 
a  one-sided  power,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  or  particular 
views  of  the  advocates.  It  is  a  power,  if  it  exists  at  all,  over 
the  whole  subject."  Judge  McLean  finds  the  legislative  power 
to  establish  slavery  "  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  or  contrary 
to  its  spirit."  The  same,  if  true,  should  prevent  the  executive 
and  judiciary  created  by  the  Constitution  from  recognizing  or 
maintaining  slavery  imder  laws  already  existing  in  the  Territo- 
ries. But  it  is  by  resorting  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
that  Judge  Campbell  invests  the  national  legislature  and  the 
national  judiciary  and  executive  with  the  power  and  duty  of  ex- 
tending and  maintaining,  in  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  the 
slave-holding  States. 

Legal  rights  and  obligations  exist  only  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  three  functions  of  sovereign  power.  The  reasoning  of 
more  than  one  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Dred  Scott's 
case,  involves  the  doctrine  that  rights  and  obligations  incident 
to  the  status  of  persons  are  maintained,  in  the  Territories,  by 
the  executive  and  judicial  functions  held  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment, while  the  legislative,  or,  more  correctly,  the  juridical 
function,  by  which  those  rights  and  obligations  are  determined, 
is  not  invested  in  any  body  ;  but  remains  in  nuhihus  until  a  new 
State  of  the  Union  is  created  which  may  assume  it. 

§  532.  Whatever  power  the  national  Government  may,  of 
right,  exercise  in  the  Territories  has  either  been  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly granted  by  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  or  it  has  not 
so  been  granted. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Constitution  grants  to  the 
executive  and  judiciary  created  by  it  power  to  maintain  and 
enforce  only  such  rights  and  obligations  as  are  referable  to  the 

'  19  Howard,  582,  and  onto,  p.  542. 
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law  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  a  role  resting  on  the  juridical 
will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Now  the  only  law  of  the  United  States,  affecting  private  per- 
sons, which  is  described  or  referred  to  in  the  Constitution*  is 
either  law  contained  in  the  Constitution  itself,  or  derived  either 
from  the  legislation  of  Congress  or  from  the  treaty-making 
power '  held  by  the  President  and  Senate.'  And,  if,  as  is  com- 
monly said,  there  can  he  no  other  law  of  the  United  States,  or 
rule  identified  with  the  juridical  will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,'  it  would  appear  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  pri- 
vate persons  which  may  he  maintained  by  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial functions  of  the  national  Government,  in  virtue  of  power 
granted  in  the  Constitution,  are  only  such  as  are  determinable 
and  determined  by  one  of  these  three  indicators  of  the  national 
will 

The  Constitution  gives  the  executive  and  judiciary  created 
by  it  power  to  enforce  rights  and  obligations  created  by  the 
law  of  a  State  of  the  Union  only  in  certain  specified  cases ; 
when,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  taking  effect  as  pri- 
vate law,  those  rights  and  obligations  become  actually  effects  of 
the  national  law.*  '  Now,  even  admitting  that  the  several  legis- 
lative or  juridical  power  of  a  State  of  the  Union  may  determine 
the  status  of  persons  domiciled  in  the  Territory  (Judge  Camp- 
bell's theory),  the  Constitution  does  not  grant  to  the  national 
executive  and  judiciary  the  power  of  maintaining,  in  such  case, 
the  rights  and  obligations  which  would  be  created  by  the  State 
law.  If  then  the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the  status 
of  persons  in  the  Territories  are  not  fixed  by  the  private  law  of 
the  Constitution^  nor  by  legislative  power  exercised  in  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty,  nor  by  legislative  power  exercised  by  Con- 

»  Ante,  pp.  480,  481.  «  Const.  Art  II.  sec.  2. 

■  CurtiH*  Comm.  §  19.  **  The  law  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Acts  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,*'  citing  Wheaton  r.  Peters, 
S  Peters,  591.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  rights  and  obligations  in  relations  between 
private  perw)ns  can  be  judicially  recognized  under  a  treaty  alone,  independently  of  the 
principles  of  private  international  law  which  would  operate  where  dominion  had  been 
acquired  without  a  treaty.     This  question  is  to  be  further  considered  hereinafter. 

«  Ante,  §  445. 
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gresfl,  it  follows  that  the  executive  and  judicial  ftmctions  of 
the  national  Government  cannot  be  applied  to  maintain  such 
rights  and  obligations  in  virtue  of  any  grant  of  power,  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution,  to  the  national  executive  and  ju- 
diciary. 

§  533.  And  if  these  functions  of  sovereign  power,  the  exec- 
utive and  judicial  functions,  may  be  exercised  by  the  national 
Government  to  maintain  in  the  Territories  any  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  private  persons,  not  determined  by  the  private  law 
of  the  Constitution  nor  ascribable  to  an  exercise  of  juridical 
power  in  some  treaty,  there  are  only  two  theories  or  views  of 
public  law  on  which  their  exercise  can  be  justified.  Either  the 
legislative  or  juridical  power  which  determines  those  rights  and 
obligations  has  been  granted  to  Congress  in  the  Constitution, 
(being  limited  by  the  Constitution  operating  as  a  bill  of  rights,) 
or  else  the  three  functions  of  sovereign  power  are,  in  reference 
to  the  Territories,  held  by  the  national  Government  as  an  in- 
tegral political  personality,  representing  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  independently  of  separate  grants  of  power  in  the  written 
Constitution  to  its  executive,  legislative,  and  judiciary  depart- 
ments, (being,  nevertheless,  limited  by  the  Constitution  oper- 
ating as  a  bill  of  rights,)  and  the  rights  and  obligations  main- 
tained and  enforced  by  the  executive  and  judicial  functions, 
held  by  that  Government,  are  derived  from  or  dependent  on  the 
legislative  (juridical)  power  held  by  Congress. 

There  is  certainly  no  consistency  in  denying  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  over  the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the 
status  of  persons  in  the  Territories,  by  alleging  that  the  power 
to  create,  establish,  or  determine  such  rights  and  obligations, 
has  not  been  granted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  exercise  of 
executive  and  judicial  power,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject, 
is  maintained  ;  though  equally  unsupported  by  any  grant  in  the 
Constitution.  For  whether  the  executive  and  judicial  functions 
are  employed  to  enforce  a  rule  derived  from  statute  or  from  un- 
written jurisprudence,  and  whether  the  rule  enforced  by  them 
was  or  was  not  first  promulgated  by  Congress,  the  juridical 
38 
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power  of  the  nation  is  as  much  exercised  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other. ' 

Whether  the  power  to  determine  the  status  or  condition 
of  private  persons  in  the  Territories  has  or  has  not  been 
granted  to  Congress,  by  the  Constitution,  in  terms,  there  is  but 
one  conclusion ;  either  Congress  has  the  power,  (limited  only 
by  the  Constitution  operating  as  a  bill  of  rights,)  or  else  the 
executive  and  judicial  functions  of  the  national  Government  can- 
not be  exercised  in  reference  to  rights  and  obligations  incident 
to  the  status  or  condition  of  such  persons.  In  other  words,  either 
the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  status  in  the  Territories 
are  maintained  by  the  three  functions  of  sovereignty  held  by  the 
Government  created  by  the  Constitution,  (limited  only  by  the 
Constitution  operating  as  a  bill  of  rights  and  as  private  law,)  or 
else  they  are  maintained  by  those  functions  invested  in  some 
other  depositary  or  possessor  of  sovereign  power. 

A  judge  adopting  any  other  theory  for  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judiciary,  in  reference  to  the  subject,  must  himself 
virtually  assume  the  legislative  (juridical)  power  which  he  de- 
nies to  Congress.' 

§  534.  The  attribution  of  relative  rights  is  possible  only 
under  particular  circumstances  of  natural  condition,  or  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  persons  should  be 
found,  and  those  rights,  therefore,  are  not  necessarily  either 
attributed  or  denied  to  each  person  under  positive  law.  But  aU 
natural  persons  are  in  circumstances  in  which  individual  rights 
and  capacity  for  relative  rights  may  be  attributed  to  them,  and 
each  person  under  positive  law  must  be  either  a  legal  person,  by 
the  attribution  of  those  rights  and  that  capacity,  or  be  a  chattel 
or  thing,  by  being  only  the  legal  object  of  rights  attributed  to 
other  natural  persons. 

'  See  North  Am.  Rev.,  April,  1858,  p.  477,  in  an  article  on  Doer's  Constitutiontl 
Joriflprudence. 

'  Compare  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  in  19  Howard,  620,  621,  (on/^ 
p.  647,  548,)  concluding :  **  we  are  under  the  government  of  individual  men,  who  for 
the  time  heing  have  the  power  to  declare  what  the  C/onstitution  is,  according  to  their 
own  views  of  what  it  ought  to  mean.  "When  such  a  method  of  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  obtains,  in  place  of  a  republican  Government,  with  limited  and  defined 
powers,  we  have  a  Government  which  is  merely  an  exponent  of  the  will  of  Congress ; 
or  what,  in  mj  opinion,  would  not  be  preferable,  an  exponent  of  the  individual  politieal 
cpinions  qf  tfae  memben  of  this  cowrt.^ 
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Although  no  legal  right  is  herein  supposed  to  exist  of  neces- 
sity or  by  a  natural  law,  independently  of  positive  law  as  hereli 
defined,  yet  individual  rights  are,  in  this  sense,  natural  or  pri- 
mordial, that,  wherever  ^  natural  person  exists  in  a  state  or 
organized  civil  society,  these  rights  must  either  be  legally  at- 
tributed to  him  or  be  denied  by  the  maintenance  of  antagt)nistic 
rights  in  others.  And  since  status  or  personal  condition  consists 
in  the  attribution  or  denial  of  individual  rights  and  capacity  for 
relative  rights,  a  status  of  freedom  or  of  some  of  its  contraries  is 
necessarily  attributed  to  each  person  living  imder  positive  law.* 

The  rights  of  masters  immigrating  with  slaves  into  the 
Territories  may  be  there  maintained,  as  they  existed  under  the 
law  of  their  State  domicil,  by  enforcing  obligations  correlative 
to  those  rights  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  and  of  all  other  per- 
sons ;  or  those  rights  may  be  disallowed,  and  the  slaves  placed 
in  diflFerent  relations  towards  their  former  masters  and  other 
persons.  But  either  the  national  juridical  power  must  be  mani- 
fested in  the  Territories,  in  the  maintenance,  by  the  executive  and 
judicial  functions  of  the  national  Government,  of  those  rights 
and  obligations  by  whose  realization  status  or  personal  condition 
exists,  or  else  the  sovereign  power  of  determining  status  or 
condition  must  be  abandoned  to  whomsoever  may  there  have 
the  force  to  maintain  those  obligations  for  themselves  and  others. 

Of  necessity,  therefore,  whether  Congress  should  or  should 
not  legislate  on  the  subject,  either  freedom  or  its  contraries  are 
maintained  and  extended  by  the  action  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment in  the  condition  of  every  natural  person  acquiring  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Territories.  And  it  is  absurd  to  say,  that  in  respect 
to  the  extension  or  non-extension  of  slavery  and  freedom  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  the  national  Government  may 
do  neither.* 

'  For  this  use  of  terms  compare  ante,  §§  40-44. 

'  In  the  address  of  the  Soutiiera  delegates  in  Congress,  to  their  oonstituents,  Feb. 
1S49,  drawn  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  published  among  his  Works,  vol.  vL,  on  pages  801, 
802,  is  the  following : 

**  The  North  no  longer  respects  the  Missomi  compromise  line,  though  adopted  br 
their  almost  unanimous  vote.  Instead  of  compromise,  they  avow  that  their  determi- 
nation  is  to  exclude  slavery  from  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  acquired  or  to 
be  acquired ;  and,  of  course,  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  from  emi- 
grating with  their  property  in  slaves  into  any  of  them.    Their  object,  they  allege,  i« 
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§  535.  The  questions,  what  conditions  of  freedom  or  its  con- 
traries may  exist  by  law  in  the  Territories,  independently  of 
statute  ;  whether  negro  slavery  may  or  may  not  exist  there  by 
law,  and  whether  it  may  be  lawful  or  will  continue  there  in  the 
case  of  slaves  brought  from  the  slave-holding  States  independ- 
ently of  positive  legislative  enactment,  and  to  what  possessors 
of  sovereign  power  the  law  affecting  conditions  of  freedom  and 
its  contraries  may  be  ascribed  in  any  one  of  the  several  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  regarded  as  jurisdictions  having  a 
several  local  municipal  law,  as  distinguished  fit)m  the  national 
municipal  law,  are  to  be  considered  in  another  volume,  in  the 
historical  exposition  of  the  laws  of  the  several  jurisdictions  em- 
braced within  the  entire  dominion  of  the  United  States. 

But  if  the  method  of  determining  the  status  of  private  per- 
sons in  the  Territories  which  was  indicated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Campbell  and  supported  to  some  degree  by  Justices  Daniel  and 
Catron,  in  the  passages  cited  from  their  opinions  in  Dred  Scott's 
case,  is  legitimate,  it  is  evident  that  the  distinction  of  the  laws 
prevailing  within  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  as  being 

to  prevent  tlie  extension  of  alaveiy,  and  ours  to  extend  it^  thus  making  the  issue  be- 
tween them  and  us  to  be  the  naked  question,  Shall  slavery  be  extended  or  not  ?  We 
do  not  deem  it  necessary,  looking  to  the  object  of  this  address,  to  examine  the  question 
80  fiilly  discussed  at  the  last  session,  whether  Congress  has  the  right  to  exclude  the 
citizens  of  the  South  from  emigrating  with  their  property  into  territories  belonging  to 
the  confederated  States  of  the  Union.  What  we  propose  in  this  connection  is,  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  what  the  North  alleges,  erroneously,  to  be  the  issue  between  us  and 
them. 

**  So  far  from  maintaining  the  doctrine  which  the  issue  implies,  we  hold  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  riglit  to  extend  or  restrict  slavery,  no  more  than  to  estab- 
lish or  abolish  it,  nor  has  it  any  right  whatever  to  distinguish  between  the  domestic 
institutions  of  one  State,  or  section,  and  another,  in  order  to  favor  the  one  and  dii»- 
courage  the  other.  As  the  federal  representative  of  each  and  all  the  States,  it  is 
bound  to  deal  out,  within  the  sphere  of  its  powers,  equal  and  exact  justice  and  favor 
to  all.  To  act  otherwise,  to  undertake  to  discriminate  between  the  domestic  in5ti- 
tutions  of  the  one  and  another,  would  be  to  act  in  total  subvendon  of  the  end  for  which 
it  was  cstabli.shed,  to  be  the  common  protector  and  guardian  of  alL  Entertaining  these 
opinions,  we  ask  not,  as  the  iS'orth  alleges  we  do,  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  That 
would  nrnkc  a  discrimination  in  our  favor,  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional  as  the  dis- 
crimination they  ask  against  us  in  their  favor.  It  is  not  for  them  nor  for  the  federal 
Government  to  determine  whether  our  domestic  institution  is  good  or  bad ;  or  whether 
it  should  be  repressed  or  preserved.  It  belongs  to  us,  and  to  us  only,  to  decide  such 
questions.  What  then  wo  do  insist  on,  is,  not  to  extend  slavery,  but  that  we  shall 
not  be  prohibited  from  emigrating  with  our  property  into  the  Territories  of  the  United 
^ates  because  we  are  slaveholders ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  shall  not  on  that 
account  be  disfranchised  of  a  privilege  possessed  by  all  others,  citisens  and  foreigners, 
without  discrimination  as  to  character,  profession,  or  color.  All,  whether  savage,  bar- 
barian, or  civilized,  may  freely  enter  and  remain,  we  only  being  exolodad." 
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either  national  or  local  in  extent,  (which  was  made  in  the  thir- 
teenth chapter,)  would  be  improper.  The  law  derived  from  the 
separate  or  reserved  powers  of  a  State  of  the  Union  would  be 
improperly  described  as  local  in  respect  to  the  limits  of  the 
State,  if  any  persons  before  domiciled  in  such  State,  were  found 
in  the  Territories.  And  the  law  prevailing  in  a  Territory,  or, 
at  least,  all  law  determining  the  possession  of  individual  rights 
and  legal  capacity,  would  not  be  local  as  to  the  Territory,  but 
a  variable  aggregate  of  the  laws  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
the  States,  having  there  a  personal  extent.  Or  the  only  local 
law  determining  that  class  of  rights  would  be  those  applying  to 
persons  not  known  to  have  been  formerly  domiciled  in  some  one 
of  the  States.* 

§  536.  And,  since  rights  cannot  be  maintained  except  by  the 
enforcement  of  obligations  existing  correlatively  in  some  relation 
between  persons,  in  supposing  that  the  law  of  a  State  operates 
in  the  Territory  to  determine  the  rights  of  persons  therein  who 
before  had  been  domiciled  in  that  State,  correlative  obligations 
on  the  part  of  persons  in  the  same  Territory,  though  coming  from 
another  State,  are  necessarily  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the 
laws  of  the  first.  In  determining  the  various  relations  which 
may  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  forum  or  juris- 
diction, juridical  power  may  be  divided  ;  so  that  some  relations 
are  determinable  by  one  juridical  person  and  others  by  another. 
As,  for  example,  in  each  State  of  the  Union  the  powers  held  by 
the  national  Government  and  the  "  reserved "  powers  of  the 
State  determine  diflFerent  relations.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
in  any  one  relation  the  rights  and  obligations  of  those  between 
whom  it  exists  should  be  respectively  determined  by  different 
legislators.  The  individual  right  of  property  involves  the  ex- 
istence of  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  community ;  and  the 
right  of  a  slave  owner  in  respect  to  his  slave  as  the  object  of  his 
right  of  property,  involves  various  obligations  on  the  part  of 
other  persons  in  the  same  jurisdiction.'     The  doctrine  that  the 

*  And  it  would  seem  that  nnder  that  theory  the  State  law  would  govern  the  con- 
dition of  the  descendants  of  the  emigrants  from  the  States ;  carrjing  out  the  idea  of 
personal  laws  having  a  heritable  character.     Compare  ante^  §  193. 

<  Compare  ante,  p.  809,  note  1. 
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juridical  authority  of  a  State  shall  propria  vigore  maintain  the 
rights  of  its  slave-holding  citizens  and  status  of  their  slaves  in 
the  Territory  is,  by  involving  the  determination  of  the  obliga- 
,  tions  of  other  persons  not  coming  from  the  same  State,  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  that  the  laws  of  the  States  may,  in  the 
Territory,  respectively  determine  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
persons  previously  domiciled  within  their  several  jurisdictions.* 

§  537.  The  further  exposition  of  the  local  municipal  laws  of 
the  United  States  will  therefore  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  his- 
torical or  chronological  abstract  of  the  various  legislative  enact- 
ments in  and  for  the  several  States,  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  &c.,  aflfecting  personal  condition  or  status  ;  being 
a  continuation  of  the  abstract  of  the  colonial  laws,  having  like 
effect,  which  was  given  in  the  sixth  chapter.  In  this  will  be 
included  a  notice  of  those  provisions  of  the  several  State  Consti- 
tutions which  affect  this  topic  of  private  law.  Where  such 
legislation  refers  to  persons  as  alien  to  the  jurisdiction,  it  will  be 
noticed  in  its  chronological  order  among  the  provisions  of  in- 
ternal law,  the  law  applying  to  resident  or  domiciled  persons. 
Though  its  effect  and  constitutionality,  in  reference  to  the  na- 
tional Constitution,  (national  municipal,  g't^a^i-international 
law,)  will  be  more  particularly  considered  in  a  separate  chapter, 
under  the  head  or  topic  of  that  internntional  law  which  is  law 
in  the  imperfect  sense,  when  the  several  States  are  regarded  as 
its  subjects,  by  reason  of  their  independent  authority,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  in  each  State,  as  private  law,  or  when  taking  effect 
on  private  persons,  identified  in  authority  with  the  local  muni- 
cipal law  of  that  State. 

§  538.  In  considering  the  various  statutes  and  constitutional 

*  Different  systems  of  laws,  having  different  personal  extent,  may  exist  together 
within  the  same  dominion.  Siich  laws  may,  historically,  be  of  different  origin.  But 
while  co-existing  hi  some  one  State  or  territ^jrial  jurisdiction,  their  legal  force  or 
authority  is  derived  from  one  and  the  same  sovereign  having  the  power  to  determine 
the  conflict  of  laws  which  would  nrist;,  {Antr^  pp.  25,  100.)  It  is  a  novel  idea  in 
jurisprudence  that  laws  differing  in  personal  extent,  and  deriving  their  autliority  from 
different  sovereigns,  should  co-exiat  within' the  same  territorial  dtnninion.  See  Judge 
McLean's  observation,  anfi\  p.  /)45.  Judge  Campbeirs  idea,  assuming  that  the  States 
severally  are  sovereign  in  the  Territorj%  seems  to  be  that  they  colonize  lands  vacant 
of  law,  and  thut  the  citizens  of  each  carry  with  them  the  laws  of  the  mother  State ;  as 
the  EngUsh  colonists  brought  the  laws  of  England.     AtUe^  p.  116. 
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provisions  of  the  several  States,  a  distinction  will  sometimes  be 
noticed  between  such  as  refer  to  persons  and  to  their  relations, 
rights,  and  obligations  as  determined  by  laws  already  existing, 
and  which  are  therefore  to  be  applied  according  to  the  personal 
quality  of  those  laws,  and  provisions  whose  terms  require  a 
broader  application,  or  which  seem  to  attribute  rights  or  obli- 
gations to  aU  natural  persons,  irrespectively  of  personal  distinc- 
tions previously  known ;  which  provisions,  therefore,  may  be 
held  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  supreme  legislating  power  as  uni' 
versal.  Since  the  universality  of  a  law,  however,  properly  be- 
comes matter  of  judicial  recognition  only  by  the  application  of 
private  international  law,'  the  existence  of  law  having  this  uni- 
versal personal  extent  in  any  State  will  be  more  properly  noticed 
in  considering  the  international  and  quasi-inteniatioTial  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or,  in  other  words,  the  laws  which  in  each 
State  apply  to  persons  known  as  aliens,  either  to  the  State  alone 
or  to  the  State  and  the  United  States,  that  is,  foreign  and 
domestic  aliens,  according  to  the  phraseology  herein  before 
adopted  for  convenience  of  distinction.' 

§  539.  In  making  this  summary  of  legislative  and  constitu- 
tional provisions,  it  will  not  be  attempted  to  show  in  what  civil 
or  social  liberty  consists  in  each  State  or  local  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Determined  as  it  is  by  the  existence  of  a  va- 
riety of  relations,  it  could  only  be  described  under  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  all  individual  and  relative  rights  under  private 
law  and  the  guarantees  for  their  maintenance  in  the  public  law. 
Neither  is  it  intended  to  give  a  summary  view  or  description  of 
slavery y  as  contrasted  with  a  free  condition  under  the  common  law 
of  England  or  of  the  United  States,  either  as  a  condition  of  per- 
sonal bondage,  bondage  of  a  legal  person,  or  as  a  chattel  con- 
dition. The  purpose  in  view  will  be  to  present  the  existence  or 
non-existence,  and  the  juridical  modification,  extension,  or  re- 
striction, in  each  State  or  several  local  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  of  those  two  systems  of  personal  laws,  the  origin  and 
existence  of  which,  in  those  colonies  of  the  British  empire  which 

'  AjU€,  SS  97-101.  '  Amie,  {  8S4. 
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now  constitiite  a  portion  of  the  American  Union,  hays  been  con- 
sidered in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  so  &r  as  that  may  be 
accomplished  by  describing  the  legislative  action  of  the  posses- 
sors of  sovereign  power,  affecring  the  enjoyment  of  so  called  "  per- 
sonal rights/'  and  by  noting  in  connection  the  leading  judicial  de- 
cisions in  cases  arising  under  such  l^slation,  or  in  which  impor- 
tant doctrines  of  common  law  affecting  those  rights  are  prominent- 
ly declared.  And  whether  as  an  effect  of  local  or  State  law,  or  as 
one  of  the  national  law  of  the  United  States,  the  subject  of  free 
condition  and  its  contraries  will,  throughout,  be  in  this  work 
regarded  exclusively  as  a  topic  of  jurisprudence,  or  in  the  purely 
legal  point  of  view,  entirely  distinct  from  all  ethical  and  political 
considerations. 
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BUckstonc's  Comm.,  1  (1).  7  (3),  9  (l\  12, 
20(1),  27  (i),  29  (2),  31  (1),  88 
(1,  2;,  115,  120(1),  127,  li8, 130(1), 
132  (1).  130  (1,  4),  137  (2),  140  (2), 
196  (;i),  211  (1),  218  (2),  2.j9(1), 
379  i  1,  3),  380  (5),  507  (1),  588  (2), 
and  see  Tucker's  Blackstoue. 

Blair,  Slavery  among  the  Romans,  156 
(4),  157(1). 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  309  (2). 

Bodin's  Republic,  12  (2),  159  (1),  165  (1), 
167  (3),  214  (2),  314  (Ij,  337,  839  (1), 
841(1),  354(2). 


BoQan's  Colonise  Anglicans  IDastTatK, 
160(5) 

Bondage  of  legal  penons,  39:  replaced 
chattel  slaTeiy  in  Europe,  1.57 ;  of  in- 
dentured seryanta,  218,  325. 

Boston,  town  of,  on  negro  slaverr,  363 

(1.  n 

BoswelFs  Life  of  Johnaoo,  333  H) 

Bosworth's  Anglo-Sax.  Lex.,  18  (2% 

Boocaut,  or  Boicant^  case  oC,  in  France, 
338. 

Bouvier^s  Inst  Am.  Law,  399  (1). 

Bower's  Popes,  160  {2\ 

Bowyer's  Universal  Pub.  L.,  1  (2),  3  (1),  4 

.     (1),  8  (I),  11  (2),  12  (I).  15  (4),  16 

(2,  4),  23  (1),  45  (U  47(1),  49,11, 

58  (1),  99  (1),  144  (3),  196  (3),  314 

(1),606(3). 

Bozius,  de  Jure  Status,  94  (1 ). 

Bracton,  127  (IX  144(2),  207  (3\  419(1). 

Bradford,  Gov.,  patent  to.  254  (2\ 

,  Judge,  on  Foreign  Law,  71  (1). 

Brande's  Diet.,  1  (1),  16  (1). 

Brehon  law,  28(1). 

Brevard's  observations,  293  (I). 

British  empire,  public  law  of,  during  co- 
lonial period,  126;  distinction  of  ju- 
risdiction in  it,  817. 

British  precedents,  their  authority  bef(H'e 
revoL,  333. 

Broadhead's  Hist  of  N.  Y.,  206  (1> 

Brompton,  131  (2). 

Brougham's  Political  Philosophy,  18  (2) ; 
Colonial  Policy,  208  (2). 

Browne's  Civil  and  Admiralty  Law,  46  (1), 
144  (3). 

Brownlow,  218(2). 

Buchanan,  President,  reference  to  Dred 
Scott's  case  by,  559  (1). 

Bulls,  Papal,  d<^creeing  slavery,  160  (2,  5)l 

Bunsen's  Si^^ns  of  the  Times,  12  (1). 

Bureaucracy,  420  (4). 

Burge's  Comm.  on  CoL  and  For.  L.,  33  (1\ 
71  (1),  181  (1),  209  (1),  308  (IX  333 
(1),  378  (1). 

Burke,  speeches  of,  225  (4),  461  (1) ;  Ac- 
count of  the  Brit.  SettL  in  Am.,  381 
(2). 

Burning,  death  of  slave  by,  in  Mass.,  259 

Butler,  Hone  Juridicae,  18  (2),  28(2),  29 
(1),  31(1),  94(1),  144(1). 

,  B.F.  Discourse  on  the  Const  Hist 

of  N.  Y.,  221  (1). 

Bynkcrshoek  Quasst  Jur.  Pub.,  161  (3), 
204  (2);  De  Foro  Le;^tomni,  337 
( 1 ) ;  Essay  on  the  Patria  Potestas, 
360(5). 

Byzantine  Jurists,  18  (2). 
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Caesar,  (\e  Bello  Gal.,  168  (1). 

California.     See  Compromise  measures. 

Calhoun's  Works,  7(1),  818(1),  400(2), 
405  (2\  407(1,  8,  4),  408(2),  418 
(2),  421(1),  428(1),  424  (1,2),  482 
(1),  488(1),  555(1). 

Campanius,  206  (1),  219  (2). 

Campbell,  Lord,  Lives  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices, 374(1),  876(8). 

Campbell,  Mr.  Justice,  in  Dred  Scott's 
case,  citing  Bodin,  388  (2);  on  Ver- 
delin*s  slaves,  340  (1),  842(1),  848 
(1) ;  statement  of  rule  of  intemat.  law, 
373  ( 1 ) ;  on  Missouri  Compromise, 
534-538,  557,  666,  (2),  573  (1). 

Canadian  Freeholder,  124  (3). 

Canciani,  Leges  Barbarorum,  23  (1),  168 

Canon  Law,  force  of,  29  (1),  95 ;  the  De- 
cretals cited,  157  (1),  160  (1). 
Capacity  for  rights,  an  element  of  status, 

134. 
Capitulation  of  the  Dutch  at  N.  Y.,  Articles 

of,  278(1). 
Captivity  in  war,  cause  of  slavery,  160;  of 
American  Indians,  200.     See  Indians. 
Caput,  a  synonym  of  gtatus,  40  (2,  8). 
Cameades,  2  (2). 

Cases  reported.     See  the  Table  of. 
Caste,  defined,  44. 

Catron,  Mr.  Justice,  in  Dred  Scott's  case ; 
on  property  in  oneself,   516  (I );  Mis- 
souri Comp.,  589-641,  543  (1),  657, 
659(1). 
Caucasian,  the  term,  217. 
Causes  C  l^bres,  slave  cases  in,  837  (1), 

338,  339  (1),  342,  344. 
Cession  of  teiritory  by  the  States,  410. 
Chalmers,  Pol.  Annals,  120  (1),  121  (1), 
197(2),  219(1),  888  (8). 

Hist,  of  Rev.,  118  (1). 

Opinions,  117(2),  122  (2),  126 

(2),  129(2,  3),  218(1),  242(1). 
Charlemagne,  slavery  in  his  time,  159  (1) ; 
law  of,  for  rendition  of  slaves,  840(1). 
Charters,  colonial,  their  personal  guaran- 
tees, 119;  construed  by  personal  dis- 
tinctions embraced  in  universal  ju- 
risprudence, 207 ;  of  English  liberty, 
13o(l);  of  Virginia,  228(1),  284(1); 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  247  (1);  Mass. 
254  (2),  256  (3);  Commission  to  Cutts, 
2Gn  (1);  Conn.  270  (1),  278  (2); 
Providence  PI.  278  (8),  and  Rh.  L 
276  (1);  of  Duke  of  York,  278  (2); 
of  W.  Penn,  286  (1 ) ;  Carolina  Proprie- 
tors, 293  (1 ) ;  Trustees  of  Ga.  809  (2). 
Chattel  slaveiy  defined,  40 ;  its  prevaleiioe 


in  antiquity,  164 ;  why  cognizable  by 
universal  jurisprudence,  104 ;  when 
not  cognizable  by  reason  of  a  uni- 
versal attribution  of  rights,  106  ;  how 
modified  on  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, 156;  became  lawful  in  the 
colonies,  206 ;  may  have  changed  in 
some  of  the  colonies  into  a  di£Ebrent 
bond  status,  210,  368. 
Chase,  Judge,  on  distribution  of  sover- 
eignty, 469  (2),  on  limitation  of  leg- 
islature, 619  (6). 
Chicago  Press,  case  on  negro  citizenship, 

^  437(1). 
Chipman  on  Government,  130  (2). 
Chitty,  Commercial  law,  119  (1),  120(1). 

on  Prerogative,  118  (1),  119  (1), 

120(1),  126(2). 
Choate,  address  before  N.  Y.  New  England 

Soc,  125  {2). 
Christianity,  its  effect  on  slavery  during 
the  Roman  empire,  155 ;  in  sustaining 
slavery  of  heathen  barbarians,  159; 
how  far  a  part  of  common  law,  172; 
recognition  in  some  colonial  codes, 
198 ;  negro  slavery  said  to  be  an  in- 
stitution of,  165  (1). 
Christian's  notes  to  Blackstone,  1  (1),  29 

(2),  128,  130  (2),  588  (2). 
ChristiniBus.  835,  384  (2). 
Church,  the,  not  authority  in  law,  12; 
doctrines  of,  respecting  slavery,  167; 
enslaving  by  the  Roman,  160,  (2,  6). 

membership,    qualification    for 

voting,  121. 
Cicero,  5  (2),  24  (1),  29  (2),  87  (2^  164 

(3),  426  (2). 
Citizen  defined  by  Ch.  J.  Taney,  412  (2); 
negroes  held  not,  in  Dred  Scott's  case, 
434;  contra  by  McLean,  435,  and 
Curtis,  436  (2) ;  difiercnt  meanings  of 
the  term  in  the  Constitution,  435. 
Civil  law,  use  of  the  word,  7  (3) ;  in  Dutch 

colonies,  221  (1),  277  (2). 
Civil  liberty,  its  guarantees  in  English  law, 
134 ;  connection  with  political  liberty, 
419. 
Claim  in  pais,  for  delivery  of  slave,  830  n. 
Clay,  on  extension  of  the  Constitution, 
428 ;  on  State  law  in  U.  S.  courts, 
490(2). 
Cobb,  Joseph  B.,  Leisure  Labors,  616  (1). 
Code,  civil,  Projet  du,  15(1). 
Code  noir  of  Louis  XIV.,  343. 
Coke's  Institutes,  4  (8,  4),  18  (8),  27  (2\ 
28(1),  32(1),  127,  128(1).  181(1), 
136  (IX  186(1),  187(1),  141  (1),  174, 
(1),  211(1),  218  (2),  507(1). 
Colebrooke,  Paper  on  Slavery  in  India, 
203(2). 
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Coleridge,  S.  T^  513  (5),  524  (2). 

Collamer,  Senator,  on  property  in  slayes, 
681  (I). 

Collision  of  laws,  use  of  term,  97  (8). 

Colonial  Govemm^nta,  views  of  their 
powers,  120,  126;  bow  abrogated  by 
the  revolution,  400 ;  law  for  slavery, 
209,  225. 

Colonies,  ori^^n  of  law  in,  228;  negro 
slavery,  when  introduced,  205 ;  law  of 
those  not  first  settled  by  English, 
221 ;  private  law  of^  continued  after 
the  Revolution,  467. 

Colonists,  their  doctrine  of  the  public  law 
of  the  empire,  120-126 ;  personal  laws 
determining  their  condition,  196. 

Colored  races,  basis  of  their  status  in  the 
colonies,  215. 

Condition  of  things,  2 ;  personal,  defined, 
39 ;  two  distinct  laws  of^  in  the  colo- 
nies, 216,  226. 

Congress,  its  recommendation  to  colonial 
conventions,  267  (1),  402  (2);  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  St.  John  Parish 
and  the  Mecklenburgh  decL,  406 
(1);  of  the  Revolution  had  no  power 
over  status,  469 ;  question  of  its  power 
over  slavery  in  the  Territories,  625  ; 
autonomic  power  in  admission  of 
States,  4 12,(1). 

Correspondence  between  Gov.  of  New  Neth. 
and  N.  £.  Commissioners,  268  (5). 

Confederacy  of  New  England  colonies,  268 
(5),  329. 

Confederation,  state  sovereignty  in,  407 
( 1 ) ;  article  affecting  status  in,  522. 

Conflict  of  laws,  62,  97. 

Connecticut,  sovereignty  in  the  freemen 
of,  126(4);  origin  of  Gov.  267(2); 
slavery  in,  212  (2),  369  (4);  statute 
law  of  colony,  267-273. 

Conquered  countries,  their  laws  continue, 
114. 

Conspiracy  of  slaves.  See  Slaves,  insur- 
rection. 

Constitutio  juris  gentium,  meaning  of,  152. 

Constitutions,  force  of  written,  896 ;  if 
changeable  except  in  accordance  with 
their  own  terms,  413 ;  authority  is  of 
the  nature  of  customary  law,  27,  (2) ; 
containing  legihlutive  changes  of  ex- 
isting law,  526.  (2) ;  of  the  several 
States  as  restrictive  of  legislature, 
520. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  what 
people  estublished,  400;  evidence  of 
the  location  of  sovereign  power,  422 ; 
contains  private  law  also,  423,  452 ; 
whether  it  speaks  of  slaves  as  prop- 
erty or  as  persons,  560. 


Constant,  M.  Benj.,  35(3),  420  (3  ^  461  {\\ 

Contrary  and  opposite,  the  terms  distin- 
goished,  524  (2). 

Conversion  to  Chrisdanity.     See  Baptism. 

Convention,  revolutionaiy,  st  Exeter,  N.  H. 
267(1). 

Convicts,  statute  against  importation  o(^ 
Va.,232 ;  Md., 260 ;  Conn,  1'72 ;  Pa., 
290. 

Coode  on  Legislative  Expresuon,  20  (3). 

Cooper's  version  of  Inst.,  214  (1). 

Combnry,  Goveracnr,  of  N.  Y.  and  N.  J., 
283,  280 ;  his  instmctions,  280  (1). 

Corpus  Juris  CivilisL     Set  Roman  Law. 

Comity,  reason  of  the  judicial  rule  so  called, 
69 ;  error  prevalent  on  this  topic,  73, 
76,  352 ;  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
rule,  81 ;  application  Sf  the  rule  to 
slave  cases  during  the  colonial  period, 
366;  question  of^  in  Dred  Scott's  case, 
490  (2). 

Commerce,  law  of,  maritime,  embracing 
universal  jurisprudence,  89  (1);  sla- 
very under  it,  174. 

CoDunissioners  of  the  united  N.  E.  Col, 
268  (5). 

of  the  U.  S.  Courts,  their 

office  ministerial,  608  ;  judicial  au- 
thority on  their  action  under  the  fu- 
gitive slave  law,  501  (2),  508  (1). 

Common  law,  what  is,  81 ;  Jefferson's 
view,  119  (1);  its  personal  extent  in 
America,  124-129  ;  its  extent  in  the 
British  empire,  131 ;  its  effect  as  a 
,  law  of  condition,  1 32 ;  its  local  devel- 
opment in  each  colony,  209;  none 
having  a  national  territorial  extent 
in  the  U.  S.,  478-482 ;  may  operate 
as  a  personal  law,  480;  when  sus- 
taining and  when  not  sustaining  sla- 
very in  the  colonies,  324,  390. 

Compact,  the  theory  of  the  social,  not  P.- 
lustrated  in  the  U.  S.,  400  (2),  513 
(6) ;  of  voluntary  compacts  in  the  first 
settlement  of  the  colonies,  120,  254, 
265(1),  267. 

Compromise,  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
Missouri,  528  (1):  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  563  (1 ). 

Comstock,  Judge,  on  power  of  legislature, 
529  (5);  on  the  foundation  of  prop- 
erty, 565(1). 

Comte,  Traits  de  Legislation,  7  (2) ;  de 
la  Propri6t6,  469(2). 

Cor\'inus.  Jus  Canonicum,  94  ( 1). 

Courts  of  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  the 
States,  their  concurrent  judicial 
power,  501. 

Covarmvias,  204  (2). 

Cousin,  7  (1). 
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Cowell's  Inat.,  207  (3). 

Crawfoiil,  Juilge,  on  judicial  power  under 
fug  slave  law,  502  (2). 

Criminals,  surrender  of  in  Conn.,  272  ;  in 
N.  E.  Articles  of  ConfeA,  268  (5). 
See  Convicts. 

Croik shank,  Slavery  on  tbe  Gold  Coast, 
203  (2). 

Curtis,  G.  T.,  Commentaries  on  the  Jurisd. 
&c.,  of  the  U.  S.  Courts,  429  (3),  492 
(1),  493  (1,3),  496  (1,  2),  498  (2), 
667  (1),  690  (3) ;  Histoiy  of  the  Con- 
stitution,  120  (1),  126  (2),  314  (2), 
400  (2),  401  (1),  406  (1,  2,  6),  408 
(2),  618  (2). 

,  Mr.  Justice,  in  Dred  Scott's  case, 

834  (3);  slavery  a  variable  status. 
368  (5) ;  meaning  of  citizen,  436  (2) ; 
criterion  of  State  law,  490  (2);  on 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  546-654. 

Cushing,  L.  S.,  on  Study  of  Roman  Law, 
15  (1),  25  (3),  29  (1).  Law  of  legisla- 
tive AssembUea,  486  (1),  609  (1). 

Custom,  effect  and  not  cause  of  law,  26. 

Customary  law,  included  in  positive  law, 
30,  677;  origin  of  an  international, 
84  ;  foundation  of  ne^o  slavery,  206 ; 
international  in  case  of  slaves  during 
the  colonial  period,  334 ;  an  inter- 
national, recognized  in  slave  cases, 
853;  none  for  slavery  in  England, 
380. 


D'Aguessean,  4  (1),  9  (1),  10  (1),  12  (1), 
14(2),  18(1),  24(1),  81(1). 

Dane's  Abridgment,  408  (2). 

Daniel,  Mr.  Justice,  on  the  Roman  law 
of  Libertini,  214  (1,  2) ;  on  the  status 
of  Africans  by  the  law  of  nations,  821 
(1);  on  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
631-634. 

Danish  settlements,  law  in,  219  (2),  221 
(1),  291  (1),  344  (2). 

Debtors  required  to  satisfy  by  personal  ser- 
vice, statute  Conn.,  271 ;  Pa.,  288. 

Decisions,  judicial,  their  force,  26,  626  (2) ; 
in  international  law,  83,  880  ;  of  the 
colonial  courts,  209. 

Declaration  of  Rights  of  continental  Cong., 
126  (2) ;  of  Virginia,  246. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  its  effect  on 
personal  condition,  467-471 ;  the 
Mecklenburg,  296,  402  (1),  406  (1). 

Decretals.     See  Canon  Law. 

Deferriere,  28  (2). 

Definitions,  maxim  in  Digest,  8  (2) ;  who 
should  make  them  in  science,  469  (2). 


Delaware,  slavery  in  the  settlements  on 
the,  206 ;  statutes  of  the  CoL,  291- 
293. 

Delivery  of  fugitives  on  claim,  330, 

I)e  Maistre,  16  (4),  396  (2). 

Demosthenes,  5  (2). 

Denisart,  Decisions  Nouvelles,  843  (1), 
844  (2). 

De  Tocqueville,  16  (2),  404  (2),  408  (2). 

De  Tracy,  comment.  Montesq.  1  ( 1 ),  4 1 7  (2). 

Descent  of  personal  laws,  196,  466 ;  slm- 
very  by.     See  Birth. 

Despotic  power.     See  Absolute  power. 

Dew  on  Slavery,  616  (1). 

Digest.     See  Roman  Law. 

Diogenes,  Laertius,  2  (2). 

Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  144  (I). 

Distributed  sovereignty.  Sec  Sovereignty. 

District  of  Columbia,  453,  563  (1). 

Doctor  and  Student,  3  (2),  13  (3),  15  (1), 
29  (2),  36  (2). 

Domat,  1  (2),  4  (1),  7(1),  16  (4),  144  (8), 
815(1). 

Domicil,  personal  extent  of  laws  deter- 
mined by,  49,  1 12  ;  law  of  determine 
ing  status,  and  the  exception,  109  (1)  ; 
its  importance  in  the  iutematiomil  law 
of  the  colonies,  316 ;  case  of  slave's 
return  to,  384. 

Douglas,  Summary,  274  (1). 

Dred  Scott's  case,  opinion  of  the  court, 
who  are  citizens,  412  (2) ;  negroes  not 
citizens,  434 ;  constitution  operating 
as  bill  of  rights,  440  (2),  463  ( 1 ),  629 ; 
effect  of  Declaration  of  Independence, 
471  (2) ;  criterion  of  State  law,  490 
(2) ;  constitutionality  of  the  Missouri 
Comp.,  628;  opinions  of  Justices 
Wayne  and  Grier,  581 ;  of  Justices 
Daniel  and  Campbell,  631-638 ;  Mr. 
Justice  Catron,  539 ;  Mr.  Justice 
McLean,  541  ;  Mr.  Justice  Curtis, 
646;  summary  of  the  opinions,  667; 
argument  against  the  decision,  660- 
570. 

Droit,  use  of  term,  146  (1). 

Dromond's  slave,  Va.,  231. 

Duck's  Treatise,  146  (1). 

Duer  on  Insurance,  29  (2). 
j  Duke's  Laws,  the,  278. 

Dummcr's  Defence  of  the  N.  E.  Charters, 
118  (1),  129  (1). 

Dunning,  in  Somerset's  case,  876  (4),  877. 

Dumont's  Corps  Diplomatique,  176  (1). 

Duponcoau  on  Jurisdiction,  16  (2),  18  (1), 
81  (1),  47(3),  140  (8),  146  (1),  481 
(1,8),  482  (3),  498(1). 

Dutch  settlements,  negro  slavery  in,  206  ; 
civU  Uw  in,  277  (2). 

Dwarris  on  Stotutet,  127  (1). 
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Edriaa^  162  (3). 

Edward  the  ronfessor,  common  law  in  his 
time,  131(2},  172(1). 

Elective  irancjiise,  227;  colonial  statute 
law  respecting,  Va.,  232,  238,  242, 
246 ;  Md.,  254 ;  Mass.,  255,  256,  261, 
262;  Conn.,  268,  271;  Rh.  L,  278 
(3);  N.  J.,  286;  S.  Car.,  298,  301. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  on  recognition  of  fo- 
reign law,  68(2);  on  personal  laws 
in  India,  216(1). 

Elliofs  Hist  of  N.  E,219  (5),  269  (1), 
277  ( 1 ). 

Elliott's  Debates,  408  (2). 

Emancipation.     See  Manumission ;  Slaves. 

Encyclopedia  Am.  vol  viL     See  Story. 

England,  local  customs  in,  99  (1),  116  (2) ; 
law  of,  its  extent  in  conquered  coun- 
tries, 117;  negro  slavery  in,  during 
colonial  period,  1 70-188 ;  slaves  being 
there,  stat  of  Va.  respecting,  239, 
243. 

England,  Bishop,  Letters  on  Slavery,  150 
(1),  157(1),  160(1),  167  (3). 

Equality  of  men,  effect  of  its  assertion  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  468. 

Equity,  distinguished  from  law  only  as  a 
method  of  remedy,  31,  n. 

Euripides,  Hec,  459  (2). 

European  race,  extent  of  laws  to,  the,  217, 
320,  324. 

Evidence.     See  Testimony. 

Existence  and  realization  of  relations  dis- 
tinguished, 59. 

Extent  of  law,  80 ;  criterion  of  it,  96 ;  of 
English  law  of  personal  condition  in 
the  empire,  140,  196;  not  changed 
by  the  Constitution,  465. 

Extradition  by  the  executive,  not  demand- 
able  in  case  of  slaves  during  the  colo- 
nial period,  387. 


Fer»  nature,  animaU,  di8tingni«hed  from 
slaves,  385  (1). 

Fennuont  Report  on  Divorce,  383  (2). 

Fichtc,35(l). 

Final  arbiter  of  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, 430. 

Fmch,  Sir  Henry,  27  (2),  29  (1 ),  32  (1). 

Fitzherbert,  179  (2). 

Fleta,  127(1),  207  (8). 

Hetcber,  Studies  on  Slaverv,  157  (1),  158 
(2),  160  (2). 

FobUx,  Droit  International  Prive,  9  ( 1  \  15 
(IV,  29  (2),  65  (H  75,  78  (H  86(1), 
99(1),  100(2),  109  (H 

Foreign  commerce,  negro  slaves  in,  during 
the  colonial  period,  323;  power  of 
imperial  Government  over,  126. 

law,  its  authority,  28,  33,  68,  82; 

measure  of  the  allowance  of  its  efiect, 
79,  82. 

precedents,  their  force    in   inter- 


Falck,  Juristiche  Encyclopadie,  5  (1),  15 
(3),  26  (2),  28  (2),  40  (2),  609  (1), 
510  (1,  2),  526  (3). 

Faucher,  22(1),  46(2). 

Fedenilist,  No  30,  by  Madison,  405  (2), 
406  (5) ;  No.  82,  by  Hamilton,  492 
(2),  493  (2),  496  (2),  498  (2). 

Feudal  slavery,  nature  of,  44 ;  replaced 
chattel  slavery  in  Europe,  157. 

-^— ^  institutions,  an  illustration  of  dis- 
tributed sovereignty,  314   (1),    408 

(1). 


national  law,  84,  334. 

Fortescue  de  Laudibug,  13'(5),  211(1). 

Forum  <^  jurisdiction  or  of  domicil,  83. 

Foster's  Lecture,  7  (1). 

France,  serfdom  in,  158, 159,  339  (1),  cus- 
tomary law  of  in  case  of  slaves,  337- 
344. 

Franchise.     See  Elective. 

Francisque,  case  of  negro  in  France,  344. 

Free  condition,  on  what  power  resting  in 
the  colonies,  215. 

Freemen,  who,  in  the  sense  of  electors,  in 
the  N.  E.  colonies,  121 ;  in  Mass  ,262 ; 
their  action  in  the  Revolution,  401. 

Free  negroes.     See  Negroes. 

Free  persons,  sale  of  such  as  slaves,  statute 
against,  Va.,  239,  243, 244 ;  Md.  251 ; 
Del.  293. 

reduced  to  servitude  by  statute, 

249,251(1),  252,253. 

Freedom,  how  it  may  be  described,  394 ; 
how  it  maiy  exist,  419,  394 ;  civil,  so- 
cial, and  political  distinguished,  130, 
415 ;  how  distinguishable  under  the 
laws  of  the  U.  S.,  459;  how,  in  a 
sense,  impossible,  459  (2). 

Fueros,  the  Spanish,  160  (1). 

Fugitive.     See  Slaves,  servants. 

slave    law.      See    Compromise 

measures.    Commissioners,  U.  S. 

Functions  of  sovereignty,  their  separation, 
314  (2);  how  held  by  the  national 
Government,  424 ;  theory  of  their  ex- 
ercise in  the  Territories,  689-592. 

Fundamentals,  tlie,  general,  of  Plymouth 
Col.,  254 ;  of  Massachusetts  Bay  CoL, 
258. 
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Gains,  89  (I). 

Gentilirt,  Albericus,  387  (1). 

Georgia,  flavory  when  introduced,  206- 
212  (2);  statute  law  of  the  colony, 
809-311. 

German  empire,  an  international  law  of, 
100(1). 

Germany,  slavery  in  ancient,  158  (1); 
slavery  not  recognized  in  modem,  161 
(2) ;  but  law  of  some  districts  as  to 
liberty  of  strangers,  340. 
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Gibbon,  160(1). 

Glanvill,  131  (2). 

Godwin's  Commonwealth,  '219  (4). 

Goethe's  Faust,  466(1). 

Gordon's  Hist.  Am.,  266  (1). 

Government,  forms  of,  distinguished,  417; 
of  a  constituted,  421. 

Governments,  the  coloninl,  their  origin, 
117-125;  held  the  local  sovereignty, 
128 ;  were  divested  of  it  by  the  Rev- 
olution, 399 ;  not  all  changed  simul- 
taneously, 403. 

,  the  national  and  the  State,  do 
not  possess  sovereign  'power,  424, 
513-520;  powers  of  the  national, 
425-427 ;  those  of  the  States  are  not 
restricted  by  the  Conct.  of  U.  S.  as  a 
bill  of  rights,  476,  477;  power  of  the 
State  G.  over  slavery,  617;  of  the 
national  G.  in  the  Territorv,  589-59. 

Graham,  Uist  of  U.  S.,  219  (5),  122  (2),  i 
401(1). 

Granger,  speech  in  Ho.  of  Rep.  515  (3). 

Gray,  F.  C,  on  Mass.  Fundamentals,  258 

(2). 
Graviua,  16(4),  147(3). 

Greenleaf 's  Kvid.,  74  (1),  88  (1). 

Grier,  Mr.  Justice,  observations  on  Som- ' 
erset's  case,   194 ;  on  habeas  corpus 
by  State  judiciary,  495  (7);  opinion 
in  I)  red  Scott's  case,  531. 

Grimkc,  on  a  distributed  sovereignty,  408 

Groenewegcn,  law  of  the  Netherlands  in 
slave  cases,  335. 

Grotius,  2  (2),  3  (1),  7  (8),  9  (2),  14  (1), 
16(4),  24(1),  28  (2),  29(1),  33(1), 
156  (3),  158  (4),  346,  417  (2). 

Guadentius,  de  Justinianiei  Siseo.  Mor., 
156  (4). 

Guarantees  distinguished  from  liberty,  420 
(3);  the,  of  liberty  in  English  law, 
131 ;  in  the  constitution  of  a  repub- 
lican government,  515  ;  guarantee  of 
private  property  in  Cons,  of  U.  S.,  as 
protecting  slavery,  529. 
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Hamilton.    See  Hedaya. 
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tion, 624  (2);  writings,  516  (1). 
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Hargrove's  argument  in  Somerset's  caae, 
376(2),  378(1). 

Harper,  Chancellor,  48  (2);  516  (1). 

Harrington's  Analysis,  208  (2). 

Harrison.     See  Holinslied. 

Hartford,  government  at,  267. 

Hayward.     See  Savigny. 

Hazard's  Annals  of  Pa.,  206  (1);  Collec- 
tions, 254  (2),  256  (3),  268  (5),  276 
(2),  278  (3). 

Heathens,  slavery  of^  160. 

Hebrew  law  in  Conn.,  268  (2). 

lledaya,  Mussulman  Law  of  slaveiy  in  the, 
23  (U  167(1,2). 

Hefiter,  21  (2),  22  (1),  28  (3),  88  (1),  84 
(1),  35  (U  93  (3),  156  (1). 

Hegel,  6  (2),  85(1),  47  (2). 

Heineccius,  88(1),  94  (1),  144  (1),  147 
(1).  151  (3),  152(1),  154(1),  158(2), 
211  (1). 

Hening,  statutes  of  Va.,  119  (5),  and  «#6 
Va.  statutes. 
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Hertius,  97  (2),  99  (3). 

Hewit,  Hist,  of  S.  C,  206  (1). 
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HofiiDan*8  Legal  Outlines,  29  (2),  33  (I). 
Holinshed^s  ChiODiclea,  179  (1). 
Holm.     See  CampaniuA. 
Holmes*  Annals,  121  (4),  262  (2). 
Holroyd.  Judge,  216  (l),  676  (1),  678. 
Holt,  Ch.  J.,  127,  146  (1),  181  (1),  224 

(1). 
Hora  Juridice,  29  (1),  31  (1),  94  (1),  144 

^^>        , 
Horses,  how  known  to  be  property,  685. 

Horsmanden,  282  (1). 

Hubenis,  De  Conflicta  Legam,  70,  71-74, 

147  (3);  De  Jure  Civit.,  149  (1),  166 

(3);  Pralectiones,  340(1). 
Hughes,  Gr.  Abridg.,  138  (1). 
Hugo,  Encyclopadie,  14  (1),  20  (2). 
Hatcbinson,  Collectiona,  219,  (4);  Hist  of 

Ma88.,120  (1),  121  (1,  4,  6),  122  (1, 2), 

123(1).  205(6),  262(2). 
Hume,  Hist.,  219  (1). 
Hiine,  Dantellnng    iiber    SclaTenhandel, 

161  (3),  158  (1),  159  (1),  160  (3),  161 

(1),  162(1,  2,  3,  4),  163(1),  164(1), 

174  (2),  176  (1> 


layolemus,  in  Dig.,  8  (2). 

Idol  of  the  market,  illustrated,  686  (1). 

Illicit  intercourse  of  blacks  and  whites, 
statute  law,  Va.,  229,  233,  240  ;  Md., 
251  (1),  252,  253;  Mass.,  263;  Pa., 
290 ;  Del.,  292 ;  S.  C,  302. 

Immoral  laws,  111  (1). 

Imperial  power  of  crown  and  parliament, 
126,  208. 

Importation.    See  Slaves. 

Indentured  servants,  219.    See  Servants. 

India,  slavery  in  British  dominions,  203 
(2) ;  extent  of  English  law  in,  216  ( 1). 

Indians,  slavery  of,  164;  in  Mass.,  256; 
Conn.,  268;  basis  of  their  condition 
in  the  colonies,  204,  215;  how  re- 
garded as  aliens,  321 ;  when  property 
by  colonial  law,  323. 

,  statute  law  respecting;  trading 
with,  Va.,  229,  234,  236,  241 ;  inter- 
course with  N.  C,  293  (1),  295;  not 
to  have  Christian  slaves,  Va.,  233 ; 
enslavement  of^  sanctioned,  Va.,  230, 
233,  235,  241;  Mass.,  256;  Conn., 
268;  R.  I.,  275;  order  of  Commis- 
sioners of  United  N.  E.  Col.,  268  (5) ; 
instruction  of  Cona,  272 ;  N.  Y.,  280 
(1) ;  transportation  of,  ordered,  Va., 
237,  241,  246;  Mass.,  261;  Conn., 
269;  R.  L,  servants,  Va.,  230,  231 ; 


slaves,  duty  on  export,  S.  C,  298; 
importation  prohibited,  Mass.,  265; 
N.  H.,  266;  Conn.,  271 ;  R  L.  276; 
Pa.,  288;  their  civilixation,  liasa, 
204  (1),  267;  evidence,  S.  C.  305, 
and  »ee  Slaves,  Testimony. 

Individual  rights,  87 ;  may  be  attributed 
universally,  53,  88. 

Inductive  meUiod  in  juxisprndeDce,  87, 
626  (2). 

Ingenuus,  meaning  o^  214  (1). 

Inhabitants  of  the  colonies  dassified,  199. 

Inheritance  of  slaveiy,  21 L     ^SSee  Birth. 

of  common  law,  196. 

Intermarriage  of  negroes  and  whites, 
statute  law,  Va..  236,  240;  Md,  249, 
250,  261  (1),  253;  Mass.,  263;  Pa., 
290 ,  Del.,  292 ;  N.  C,  295. 

Internal  law.  48. 

International  law  defined,  9,  11,  34,  48; 
nature  of  its  authority,  10,  53 ;  when 
identified  with  national  law,  10,  53, 
97;  not  identical  with  natural  law, 
11 ;  is  public  and  private,  22, 97;  how 
derived,  33 ;  how  divided,  44, 54 ;  bow 
changed,  36;  discriminated  from  law 
of  natioM,  46 ;  fundamental  maxims 
of  private,  65-60;  operates  as  a  per- 
sonal law,  64 ;  determining  personal 
condition  Si  the  c<donies,  200,  317, 
829,  334 ;  is  part  of  the  law  of  the 
U.  S.,  442 ;  how  determined  in  each 
State  of  the  Union,  490  (2) ;  how  ap- 
plied by  administrative  officers,  610. 

Institutes.     See  Roman  Law. 

Constumikvs,  339. 

Insurrections.     See  Servants,  Slaves^ 

Irving,  Civil  Law,  27  (2). 

— ,  W.,    Knickerbocker's  Histmy  of 

N.  Y.,  124  (1),  Hist  of  Cohimbus, 
162  (4),  164  (1),  167  (8). 

Issue,  of  slave.     See  Birth. 

,  that  had  in  view  in  this  voliime,  672 ; 

statement  of  that  between  the  North 
and  South,  593  (2). 


Jay,  P.  A.,  in  N.  Y.  convention,  418  (1). 

Jefferson,  his  views  of  the  common  law, 
119  (1),  197  (2);  his  connection  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  472 
(2) ;  his  first  draft  of,  225  (4). 

Jews  not  permitted  to  hold  slaves,  160. 

Johnson,  Judge,  on  powers  of  Congress  in 
the  Territories,  453  (3). 

Jones,  Sir  Wm.,  on  Roman  Law,  144  (2) ; 
on  Hindoo  law,  23  (1),  115  (1);  on 
extent  of  English  law,  196  (2),  216X1). 
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Jones,  C.  C,  on  the  Religions  Instruction 

of  the  Negroes  in  the  U.  S.,  268  (2). 
Jadioial  act,  what  is,  507. 

Judicial  decisions  a  source  of  law,  25 ;  ju- 
dicial recognition  of  foreign  law,  73 ; 

power,  of  the  U.  S.,  its  extent,  427 ; 

the  power  described,  482;  persons 
who  may  exercise  it,  487 ;  power  held 
by  legislative  bodies,  486  (1). 

power,  concurrent  of  the  Stupes,  490 ; 

they  may  restrict  it,  498. 

Judiciary  of  the  U.  &,  429,  604. 

Juridical,  use  of  the  term,  5  (1),  499  (3); 

Society  of  London,  5  (1),  81  (1). 

power  of  the  States  and  of  the 

U.  S.,  may  be  concurrent,  491. 

Jural,  use  of  the  term,  5  (1) ;  character  of 
the  state,  15. 

Jurisdiction  defined,  22;  in  international 
law,  816 ;  in  the  Territories  of  the 
U.  S.,  453. 

Jurisdictions,  several  in  the  British  islands, 
317 ;  national  and  local  in  the  U.  S., 
439  ;  jurisdiction,  presumption  of,  in 
judiciflJ  tribunal,  501  (1). 

Jurisprudence  defined,  14  ;  general  or  uni- 
versal, 15,  28,  35 ;  is  muUble,  36 ; 
a  historical  science,  47;  described  in 
the  Institutes.  . 

Juristical,  use  of  word,  o  (1) ;  phrase- 
ology, deficiency  of,  52 ;  in  the  slavery 
discussion,  5     . 

Jurists,  authority  of,  28. 

Jus,  two  significations  of  the  word,  19  (8), 
146. 

constitutum,  14  (1);  primaoyum  et 

secundarium,  150  (1). 

in  the  Roman  law,  proprium  or  civile, 

87,  148;  naturale,    147;    gentium, 
148;  publicum,  149. 

JuB  gentium,  has  been  used  in  two  senses, 
72  (2) ;  88  (2). 

slavery  supported  by  it,  164. 

Jus  proprium  supporting  slavery  in  the 
colonies,  212,  868,  361. 

Justice,  tiatural,  recognition  of,  in  juris- 
prudence, 6,  24. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  powers  under  the 
fugitive  sbve  law,  608  (1). 

Justinian,  law  of,  respecting  freedmen,  213, 

Justinian's  Institutes,  analysis  of  law  in, 
145.     See  Roman  law. 

Juvenal,  161  (2). 
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Kaimes,  Principles  of  Equity,  89  (1). 

Kansas,  slavery  under  the  organic  law  of 
proposed  State,  559  (I);  act  organ- 
izing Kansas  Territory,  663  (1). 
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Kant,  4  (1),  13  (4),  86  (  ). 

Kaufmann.     See  Mackeldey. 

Keble*s  Statutes,  179. 

Kenfs  Comm..  13  (2),  22  (1).  27  (2),  28 
(1),  33  (1),  99  (1),  183  (1),  138  (2), 
140  (2),  145  (1),  161  (3),  198  (1),  204 
(2),  216  (1),  404  (1),  406  (3),  407  (1) 
429  (8),  432  (2),   476  (2),  481  (8) 
487  (1),  490  (2),  492  (1),  493  (1,  2) 
495  (1),  496  (2),  498  (2),  499  (1,  2), 
500  (1),  501  (1),  603  (1,  2),  504  (2) 
509  (2),  667  (3). 

Kidnapped  Africans,  case  of  in  Mass.,  261 
(1).     See  Manstealing. 

of  Indians  not  sanctioned  by 

law,  306. 

of  Africans,  261  (1). 

persons  in  England,  219. 


Kieft,  Gov.,  corresp.  with  N.  E.  Commis- 
sioners, 268  (6). 

Killing  slave,  law  colonial  respecting,  Geo., 
188  (8);  Va.,  282;  N.  C,  296  (1). 

King  of  England,  power  of,  in  the  colonies, 
118-125,  209,  224. 

Kirchener,  837(1). 

KnoUeSt    See  Bodin. 


Lactantins,  2  (2),  5  (2),  156  (3). 
Lalaure,  Servitudes  Relies,  157  (1),  159 

Lamennaia,  16  (4). 

Lang,  Freedom,  ^c.  Lands  of  Australia, 
129(1). 

La^juinais,  Constitutions,  417  (2),  420  (S). 

Las  Casas,  164  (1). 

Lavie,  Abr^gd  of  Bodin,  341  (1).  345. 

Law,  the  term  used  in  two  senses,  1 ;  im- 
plies a  superior,  2 ;  authority  derived 
trom  the  state,  2 ;  distinguished  from 
ethics,  3,  11,  18;  its  origin,  24-32; 
its  extent,  44-62 ;  ito  effect,  18,  20. 

— —  definitions  and  divisions,  natural, 
5-13,  24;  positive,  14;  national  or 
municipal,  7, 12;  international,  9,  11, 
34,  48 ;  internal,  48 ;  customary,  26 ; 
public  and  private,  21 ;  personal,  28, 
47;  territorial,  22;  universal,  18; 
having  universal  personal  extent,  60 ; 
unwritten,  31 ;  of  nations,  17,  29,  85, 
(and  see  Universal  jurisprudence,  and 
International  law;)  natural  and  neces- 
sary law  of  nations,  45  ;  administra- 
tive, 508. 

of   the  U.  S.,  national  and  local, 

440-445;  divided  into  internal  and 
international^     456 ;     quaai-inteniA- 
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tional,  452 ;  contoioed  in  the  Contti- 
totionofthe  U.  S.,  428. 

LaT.Tence.  W.  B.,  Introduction  to  Whea- 
ton'8  Element^  161  (1). 

Leamioj;  and  Spicer'i  Collections,  125  (1), 
278  (2\  280(1),  288. 

Lechford's  PUdn  Dealing,  123  (1). 

Legisbitive  power,  if  limited,  of  Parliament, 
127;  of  colonial  Governments,  129, 
223,  225 ;  of  State  Governments,  519. 

Leo  Africanns,  162  (3). 

Letters  to  Pro-Slavery  Men,  1^  (5). 

Lejfter,  ad  Pandectas,  62  (1). 

Deher,  Political  Ethics,  2  (8),  8  (1),  4  (8), 
6  ( 1),  6  (2),  7  (2),  11  (2,4),  24(1), 
37(1),  414  (1),  417  (1,2),  420  (4); 
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1. 1  viit  162,  168. 

L  t.  xii  886  (1). 

II.  t.  i.  162,  168. 

"  IL  t  T.  162  (2). 

Digest,  Lib.  L  t  i.     45  (1),  70  (1).  87 

(2),  146(1),  162  (2), 

218  (1). 

L  t  ii.  28  (2X  88  (1). 

L  t  iiL  882  (2). 

1. 1.  ir.  26  (4). 

"  Ltv.        40(1),  211(1). 

1. 1  xvii.  8  (2),  4  (4). 

IL  t  L  70  (1). 

XVIILt.  L  164 

XL.  t  y.  882 

XUII.  i  xziz.  882 

XLVIL  t  X.  228  (1). 

XLVIIL  t.  xxiL  70  (2). 

XLIX.txv.     151  (2),  886  (1), 

886  (1). 

L.  t.  XTil  882  (1). 

Codex,  Lib.  L  t.  x.  160  (1). 

UL  t  xxxYiiL  164  (1). 

VI.  t  i.  886  (1). 

Vn.  tv.andvL        214(1). 

Vm.  t.  liiL  881  (1). 

NovelUa  C,  Jastiniani,  166, 167,    168  (2). 

*»        "   Leonis,  9, 10, 11,  167(1). 

"       «       "       88,  89,  168  (2). 

Romance  languages,  use  oif  tenns  subject 

and  object  in,  20  (2). 
Royalist  theory  of  location  of  sovereignty 

in  the  colonies,  118. 
Rnffin,  Judge,  on  limitation  of  the  legisla- 

tuije,  464  (1). 
Runaway.     See  Servants,  slaves. 
Rosbworth,  179  (1). 
Raskin,  459  (1). 
Russel,  Lord  John,  Hist  of  English  Gov., 

416  (1). 
Rntherforth's  Inst,  2  (2),  8  (1). 
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Sachsenspiegel,  28  (1). 

Sale  of  oneself  aUtToy  by,  151 ;  prohibi- 
tion of  by  Roman  emperor,  168  (2). 

of  free  penonB  as  davea     See  Free 

persons. 

Savigny,  Heutige  Rom.  Recht,  4  {2\  15 
(IX  21  (2X  28  (IX  «7  (2X  28  (2\  29 
(2X  82  (2X  42  (1,  2X  68  (H  78  (IX 
86  (IX  9S  (1,  2X  97  (2X  99  (IX  100 
(IX  109  (IX  112(1X144(2X1*8  (IX 
162  (IX 

Oesdiichtedes  Rom.  R.  im  Ifit- 

telalter,  28  (IX  47  (IX  86  (IX  144 

(2X146  (IX  ^  _ 

■  on  toe  Vooaaon  of  oar  Age  tor 

Legislation,  Hayward*b  Trand.,   28 

(2X  81  (IX  86  (»X  »*  (1).  1»2  (IX 
Soaocia,  TnO^tot  de  Gommer.,  6  (2X  80 

(2X 
Schcffner,  22  (IX  68  (IX  62  (IX  74  (IX 

82  (IX  99  (4X  109  (IX  112  (IX 

Schwabenspiegel,  28  (IX 

Scotland,  eases  of  nenoes  tibere,  882;  col- 
liers in  slavery  uiere,  ib.  (2X 

Selden,  de  J.  Nat  et  Geo.  jvxta  disdplinam 
Hebneonmi,  2  (2X  d  (IX  18  (1,  2X 

27  (IX 

Serfdom,  not  ascribed  to  omveraal  jnris- 
pmdenoe,  169,  168;  replaced  chattel 
slavery  in  Christimn  Eun^M,  169. 

Sergeants  ConstitatioQal  Law,  495  (IX  496 
(2X  600  (IX  604  (IX 

Servants,  meaning  of  the  term  in  colonial 
sUtutes,  881. 

,  indentured,  origin  of  their  condition, 

218,  219. 

importation  of,  encouraged,   statute 

N.  H.,  266 ;  S.  C,  298,  801 ;  Ga., 
809;  duties  on.  Pa.,  289,  290. 

— »  insurrection  o^  in  Virginia,  282  (IX 

in  Massachusetts,  having  the  elective 

franchise,  121  (IX  256. 

statute  respecting  their  term  of  ser- 
vice, Va.,  229,  280,  289,  240 ;  Md., 
248 ;  Mass.,  257 ;  R.  L,  276 ;  Del, 
292 ;  S.  C,  297. 

marHages  of,  statute  Va.,   229,  239, 

240,  and  see  intermarriage. 

runaway,  statute  Va.,  229,  230,  231, 

232,  236 ;  Md.,  248,  249,  252 ;  Masft., 
257,  260 ;  Conn.,  271 ;  N.  Y.,  279 ; 
N.  J.,  284  ;  Pa.,  287;  S.  C,  298. 

treatment  of,  statute  Va.,  280,  231, 

239,  240,  248;  Md.,  248;  Mass., 
255,  257,  260 ;  N.  H.,  266,  267 ;  N. 
Y.,  279 ;  N.  J.,  284,  286 ;  Pa.,  287; 
DeL,  292;  &  C.^  808. 
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SermntSf  trading  with,  statute  Vo.,  229  ; 
Conn.,  270. 

,  women,  having  hajitards,  DeL,  202 ; 

N.  C,  205 ;  S.  C,  302. 

Senrice,  contract  for  personal,  common 
law  respecting  it,  130. 

Servitadc,  penal,  219 ;  abolished  hy  stat- 
ute, Va.,  229,  230 ;  onlered,  Ma^s., 
257.  261 ;  Conn.,  272.  See  Illicit  in- 
tercoarae;  Negroes. 

Seward,  Senator,  on  lawfulness  of  slavery, 
193,  207  (2),  516  (1);  on  Dred 
Scott's  case,  572  (1). 

Sewell's  Hi<  of  Quakers,  261  (3). 

Sharpe,  GranvUle,  185  (1).  188,  207  (3). 

Shaw,  Ch.  Justice.  27  (2),  82  (I),  501  (2), 
508(1),  577,581. 

Slave  trade,  not  piracy  durinic  colonial  pe- 
riod, 892 ;  time  of  its  first  restriction 
by  English  statute,  370  (2). 

Act  of  Congress  abolishing,  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  See  Compromise 
Measures. 

Slavery,  use  of  term,  39,  47 ;  distinction 
of  from  political  bondage,  342  (1); 
origin  and  nature  of  by  Roman  law, 
150,  153  ;  chattel,  in  ancient  Europe, 
154;  how  changed  by  influence  t>f 
Christianity,  156;  antiquity  of  in  Af- 
rica, 161 ;  principles  determining  its 
international  recognition,  103-1 1 1 ; 
their  application  during  the  colonial 
period,  353-865. 

— -  in  England,  a  question  of  internal 
law,  178-192 ;  a  question  of  interna- 
tional law,  365-371. 

,  negro,  its  extension  in  the  fifteenth  i 

century,  160;    called  by  Sup.  Court 
in  Gtt.  on  institution  of  Cliristianity, 
105(1);    in  tlie  colonies  introduced 
by  universal  jurisprudence,  206 ;  sup- 
ported by  local   common   law,  212; 
power  over  it,  vested  in  the  colonial 
government,  225 ;  was  not  necessarily 
chattel  slavery.  859 ;  when  not  sup- 
ported by  common  law  of  the  empire, 
362 ;  not  now  supported  by  the  na- 
tional municipal  law  of  the  U.  S.,  570 
-575  ;  power  over,  where  placed  by  I 
the   public   law  of  the   IT.  S.,   484 ;  i 
power  of  the  State  governments  over,  ' 
515-527;  power  of  Congress  over,  in  ■ 
the   Tcrrit4>ries,    525-595;    in  what 
sense  ascribed  to  positive  law,  576. 

Slaves,  how  protectea  by  Roman  law, 
154 ;  Roman  law  respecting,  when 
taken  by  the  enemy  or  stolen,  or  fu- 
gitive, 386 ;  condition  of  on  return- 
ing to  domicil,  384-386. 

,  statute  law  of  colonies  respecting; 


their  character  described,  Va.,  242 ; 
Md.,  253;  Mass.,  265;  N.  H.,  266; 
Conn.,  271 ;  S.  C,  2;  0. 

-  being  in  England,  not  to  enfranchise, 
Va.,  239,  248. 

-  clothing  of,  N.  C,  296 ;  S.  C,  297, 
302,306. 

-  dismemberment  of,  Va.,  241,  242, 
244,  245;  Md.,  259,  260;  N.  H., 
267;  Conn.,  268(2);  Del.,  292. 

-  disorderly  conduct  of,  punishment, 
Va.,  244;  MA,  253;  N.  H.,  266; 
Conn.,  270. 

-  death  of.  See  Killing,  Owners  com- 
pensated. 

-  Dromond's  slaves,  Va.,  231. 
-enlistment  of,   N.  J.,  28.'>;    S.  C, 

298. 

-  estate  in,  personal  or  real,  Va.,  239, 
242,  243 ;  S.  C,  297. 

-  importation  of,  encouraged,  Va.,  280 ; 
Md.,  249,  250,  251 ;  N.  Y.,  282. 

-  importation,  colonial  objections  to, 
Pa.,  209(1);  Va.,  245,  n.,  247;  & 
C,  209,  (1),  308. 

-  importation,  tax  on,  Va..  238 ;  Md., 
250,  254 ;  Mai««.,  263 ;  N.  H.,  266, 
n.  ;  N.  Y.,  282;  N.  J.,  284,  285; 
Pa.,  288,  289,  290 ;  Del ,  292 ;  S.  C, 
298,  800,  302.  308. 

-  importation  of^  prohibited,  Conn., 
272 ;  R.  I.,  276. 

-  importation  of  Indian,  prohibited, 
Mass.,  265 ;  N.  H.,  266 ;  Pa.,  288. 

-  insurrection  of,  Va.,  234,  236,  2U; 
N.  Y.,  281 ;  N.  C,  295 ;  S.  C,  308. 

-  instruction  of,  in  reading  forbidden, 
S.  C,  307;  Geo.,  311. 

-kiUiug,    Va.,    232,   234,   236,   248, 

244,  246;  Md.,  2.53;  N.  H.,  267; 
N.  Y.,  280,  n. ;  N.  C,  295,  296 ;  S. 
C,  297,  306;  Geo.,  118  (3),  311,  n. 

-  manumission  of,  restrictions  on,  Va, 
237,  241.  244;  Md.,  254;  Mass., 
263  ;  R.  I.,  276;  N.  Y.,  281 ;  N.  J., 
284,  285;  Pa.,  289;  Del.,  292,  293; 
N.  C.  295. 

-  marriages  of.  Pa.,  287  ;  Mass ,  263 
(2) ;  and  see  Intermarriage. 

-  outlying,  Va.,   234,  236,  241,  244, 

245,  246. 

-  owners  of  executed  slaves  how  com- 
pensated, N.  C,  296 ;  S.  C,  301,  302, 
306. 

-  owners  of  thievish,  N.  C,  206. 

-  passe.<s  required  for,  S.  C,  804,  806; 
Geo.,  311. 

-  prohibited  to  meet,  Va.,  234,  244 ; 
Md.,  250,  258;  Conn.,  272;  N.  Y., 
280;    N.  J.,  285;    Pa.,   288;    DeL, 
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292 ;  to  have  stock,  Md.,  253 ;  S.  C, 
801;  to  rent  homes,  S.  C^  807;  toj 
have   arms  and    ammmiition,    Del.,  { 
292 ;  N.  C,  296 ;  S.  P.,  800.  804.       | 

SlavcR.  runaway,  N.  Y.,  279,  280 ;    N.  C,  I 
295;  S.  C.,  297,  298,800. 

Kpeaking  defamatory  words.  Coon., 

272. 

strikini?  white    persons,   Va.,    234, 

244  ;  Md.,  258 ;  Mass.,  268  ;  Conn., 
270;  N.  Y.,  280;  N.  J.,  284;  S.  C, 
800,  801,  806. 

,  trading  with,  Mam.,  262 ;     Conn., 

270  ;  N.  Y.,  280  ;  N.  J.,  283 ;  H.  C, 
297,  JJOO,  301;  Ga,  811. 

tridl  of,    Va.,  237,  288,  241,  244, 

245 ;  Md.,  2.58  ;  N.  Y.,  281.,  N.  Y., 
283,  2ai,  286  ;  Pa.,  287 ;  Del.,  291 ; 
N.  C,  296;  S.  C,  297,  800,  801, 
302,805;  Ga.,  811. 

stealing  of,     S.  C,   297,  800,  308 ; 

Ga.,  311. 

working  time  limited,  S.  C,  807. 

who,  declared,   Va.,  238,  285,  239, 

243;  Md.,  249,  251,  n.,  252;  Mass., 
260 ;  N.  Y,  278 ;  S.  C,  299,  803. 

Smitli,  Compend.  of  Merc.  L.,  29  (2),  68 

(1). 

E.  Fitch,   Comm.   on    Const    and 

Statutory  Constmction,   18  (3),  461 

(1). 
,  Diet,  of  Antiqmties,  7  (3),  18  (1), 

89  (1),  154  (1),   158  (2),   214  (1), 

399  (2). 

,  Hist  of  N.  Y.,  124  (3). 

-,  Wealth  of  Nation^  126  (2). 

Social  compact.     See  Compact. 

Somerset's  case,  Mansfield's  opinion  in, 
189;  the  question  of  internal  law, 
191  ;  of  international  law,  331,  370, 
the  decision  justified,  373,  377. 

Soto,  de  Justitia  et  de  Jure,   156  (2),  176 

South  Carolina,  qualified  recognition  of 
law  of  England,  124 ;  statute  law  of 
colony,  297-309. 

Sovereign  power,  12 ;  how  held  in  the  col- 
onies, 120,  226,  127;  how  indivisible, 
313;  may  be  distributed,  314;  dis- 
tribution during  the  colonial  period, 
315 ;  its  location  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, 395 ;  location  of,  a  question  of 
fact,  396 ;  of  the  States  and  of  the 
nation,  how  manifested,  406 ;  theory 
of  its  distribution ;  408 ;  two  essen- 
tial forms  of  its  investure,  417 ;  that 
rcst^rvcd  to  the  States.  425. 

Sovereignty,  terra  how  used,  394  (1). 

Spain,  slavery  of  moors  and  negroes  in, 
162,  344  (2),  384. 


Spelman*s  Gloesaiy,  158  (1). 

Spence*s  Equity  Jurisdiction,  29  (1 ) ;  In- 
quiry, &C.,  158  (2). 

Spinora,  2  (3),  7  (IX  43(1). 

Spooner,  On  the  UnconstHvtioiiality  of 
SUvery,  174  (2),  576  (1). 

Staples,  Annials  of  Providence,  276  (1). 

Starkie's  Evidence,  20  (1). 

State,  the,  source  of  law,  5, 15 ;  power  of, 
accordant  with  law  of  nature,  7. 

State  sovereignty,  theories  of,  408. 

States  of  the  Union,  existence  of  at  the 
Revolution,  404 ;  admisnon  of  new, 
412 ;  sovereignty  of,  recognized,  431 ; 
meaning  of  term  in  the  Const,  433 ; 
international  relation  of,  447;  resid- 
uaiy  powers  of,  476 ;  how  restricted, 
477 ;  political  people  of  each,  513. 

State  magistrates,  their  concurrent  judi- 
cial power,  501. 

Status,  40  (2),  56 ;  a  to;nc  of  international 
law,  63,  101 ;  may  be  determined  by 
universal  jurisprudence,  108 ;  English 
law  of,  134 ;  oi  Africans  and  Indians 
in  the  colonies,  209,  322,  890 ;  how 
now  determined  by  the  several  States, 
488. 

Statut,  term  how  used  by  French  aothon, 
99(1). 

I  Statutes,  their  constitntionality  to  be  ex- 
amined by  judiciary,  113. 
—  English  recognixinff  negro  slavery, 
174,  209  (1);  allowing  transporta- 
ation  of  servants  and  criminals,  219 
(1) ;  eflfecting  union  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  317  (1). 

abstract  of  the  colonial,  its  ol^t, 


226. 

Stevens,  Hist  of  Goor^a,   206  (8),   208 
(2^  212  (2),  219  (4),   291  (1),  309 
(2),310(U 
StobsBus,  Florilegium,  43  (1). 
Stokes,  on  the  Constitution  of  the  British 

Colonies,  126  (2). 
Story,  Conflict  of  laws,  22  (1),  23  (1),  58 
(1),  65  (1),  71,  74,  99.  109  (1) ;  Com- 
mentaries on  Const,  117  (1),  119  (1, 
2,  8,  5),  120  (4),  121  (2),  126  (1,  2), 
196  (3),  204  (1),  209  (2),  223  (1), 
227,  265  (1),  407  (4),  481  (3),  492 
(2),  498  (1,  2),  499  (2),  500  (1).  504 
(2) ;  Art  Law,  in  Appendix  to  Ency. 
j  Am.,  vol.  vii.,  4  (3),  5  (3),  25  (3),  32 

I  (1),  429  (2):    on  Equity  Jurisp..  31 

i  (1);    in  Prigg's  case,  500  (1),    501 

'  (2),  561(1). 

i  Stowoll,  Lord,  6  (2),  193,  208  (2),  385  (3), 
I  586.  587. 

Stroud,   Sketch  of  Slave  Laws,  226  (2), 
249  (1),  251  (2),  806  (2),  627  (1). 
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Strnrc,  59(1), 

Suarcz,  de  Lcgibus  et  Deo  Legislatore,  9 

(1),    14(1),    16(1),  29(2).   36  (2), 

158  (4). 
Subject,  of  a  right,  20. 

,  alion  and  native,  48. 

Subjection,  nn  element  of  law,  48,  64. 
Subjective  and  objective  ideaa  of  liberty, 

38;  of  law,  78,  109(1). 
Suits  for  freedom,  colonial  statute,  Del., 

292 ;  S.  C,  299,  303. 
Sumner,  Senator,  160  (4),  167  (2),  376 

(4),  380  (3),  470(1). 
Superior,  implied  in  law,  2. 
Supremacy  of  Judicioiy  under  the  Const., 

430,  503. 
Supreme  power.     See  Sovereign  power. 
Swedish  settlements.      See  Daui&h. 


Tithables,  in  atntates  of  Va.,  230.  281, 
236,  238,  242,  245  ;  an  indication  of 
status,  3r>9. 

Torture,  in  British  colonics,  115  (2). 

Tracy.     See  Do  Tracy. 

Transit,  iuteruational  rule  of,  34a,  854, 
36r>. 

Transportation,  English  statutes  regard- 
ing, 219(1). 

^— —  of  Indian  capti^-es,  statute  Va., 
241 ;  of  emancipated  uegroe^  237. 

forbidden  in  certain  cases. 


statute    Vo.,    239,    242;    Md.,  251, 

252;  S.  C.,800. 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  17.'>. 

,  intercolonial,  of  tho   Dutch  and 

X.  E.  colonica,  268  (5). 
—  with   France  for  Louisiana.     See 


Catron. 
-,  whether  part  of  the  law  of  the  U. 


Tacitus,  Mores  Germanorum,  158  (1). 

Talbot,  Lord,  opinion  on  baptism  of  slave. 
185  (2). 

Toucy,  Chief  Justice,  en  the  rule  of  enm- 
ity, 74  ( 1 ) ;  on  the  rights  of  tho  negro 
race,  207(1 );  on  tlie  constitution  secur- 
ing personal  rights  and  rights  of  pro- 
perty, 463  (1);  on  the  effect  of  the 
Declaration  of  Ind.  on  status  of  ne- 
groes, 471  (2) ;  on  power  of  Congress 
over  slaver}'  in  tho  Territories,  528- 
530,  556. 

Taxables,  in  colonial  stat,  Md.,  251 ;  N. 
C,  294  (1). 

Taylor,  Eloni.  of  Civil  Law,  163  (1). 

Temple,  Sir  W.,  Kssay  on  Gov.,  417  (2). 

Tennyson,  pro|)erty  in  hia  writings,  683 ; 
quoted,  587(1). 

Terms,     Ste  l*hrascology. 

Territorial  extent  of  kw,  22,  23. 

Territories  of  tlie  U.  S.,  Sovereignty  in, 
411,  439,  589,  and  sec  Congress; 
Drcd  Scott. 

,  equality  of  the  Staten  in  rc8|>ect 

to,  the  political  doctrine,  554-658. 

Territory  acquired  by  Gov.  of  I  J.  S.,  410. 

Testimony.     See  Negroes,  Indians,  Slaves. 

Texas.     See  Compromise  Measures. 

Thef^of  one's  scl4  386(1). 

Theories  of  State  sovereignty,  408. 

Thibaut,  System  des  Pandekten  Rechts, 
tninhl.  by  Lindley,  19  (2j,  26  (2),  40 
(2,3),  97  (2),  380  (5). 

Things,  as  objects  of  action,  19. 

Thompson,  Hist,  of  Long  Island,  277  (2), 
278  (3). 

Thoulousc,  case  of  slave  at,  337 ;  law  re- 
specting aerfs,  339  (1). 


S.,  690. 
Tribaiid,    advocate,  in  case   of  Boucaut, 

338  (2),  344(1),  376(2). 
TribunaU,  tlieir  province,  24 ;  in  applying 

private  intematiocal  law,  33,  61,  67, 

71. 
Trover,  for  slaves  in  Englaml,  186,  188. 
Trumbull,  Hist,  of  Conn,,  121  (1).  270(1). 
Trustees  of  Georgia,   tlieir   cxcliuiion  of 

slavery,  310  (1). 
Tucker,  St.  Georjre,  in  Va.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, 526  ( 1 ) ;  edition  of  Bl.  Comm., 

208   (2),   223  (2),   22.')  (4),   245(1), 

400(2),  405(2),  408(2). 
,  H.  St.  G.,  Mem.  of  India  Gov., 

154(2).  216(1). 
Turner,  Hist,  of  Anglo  Saxons,  136  (3). 
Twelve  Tables,  their  origin,  144  (1);  rule 

of,  iu  favor  of  liberty,  382  (1). 


U 


I  Ulpionus,  maxim  of,  405  (1). 

Union  of  England  with  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, 317. 
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